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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
As Captain-General of the Honourable Artillery Company (in full dress uniform of the Company). 
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able Artillery « ompany that they 
are the most ancient military body, 


LT is the proud boast of the Honour- 


or corps, in the British Empire. In fact, 
its origin is more or less involved in 
obscurity. The Company was incorpor- 
ated by King Henry the VIII., on the 
25th August, 1537—more than a century 
Lefore any other British regiment was 
raised—uncer the title of * Fraternity or 
Guild of Sct. George,” and consisted of 
archers; but from the first it seems to 
have had a leaning towards the use of 
artillery. Vague and incomplete as are 
the records of these times, we find refer- 
ence made to a similar body styled “ The 
Fraternity of Artillery in Great and Small 
Ordnance,” or the * Gunners of the 
Tower.” They practised on a piece of 
ground near Bishopsgate, then known as 





ua 


allied, both usiug the same ground, and 
for a lengthened period being the only 
two bodies who practised and taught 
the use of artilery. The right to use 
the “Artillery Garden” was a constant 
source of dispute between the ** Gunners of 
the Tower” and the Honourable Artillery 
Company ; and, no doubt, this prompted 
the latter to apply to the Corporation, in 
1614, for a field in which to exercise. 
They were granted a piece of ground in 
Finsbury ; but in 1635, a Committee was 
appointed by the Corporation to report 
on the desirability of granting ground at 
Bunhill. Their report was not presented 
until 1641. It was favourable, and the 
ground at present occupied was granted 
to the Company. In December, 1698, 
permission was obtained to build on the 
south (or Chiswe'l Street) side of the 





the * Teazel —- 
Ground,’ ae 


afterwards | 4 
famous as . “8 
the Artillery 


Yard, or 
Garden. Ii 
is not likely 
that the 
“Gunners of 
the Tower ” 
were identi- 
cal with the 
Hlonourable 
Artillery 
Company, 
as many 
suppose. 
They were 
very closely 
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ground, but 
nothing was 
done _ until 
1709. The 
building 
was finished 
in 1722, in 
which year 
KingGeorge 
the First 
made the 
Company a 
present of 
£500,s0 well 
pleased was 
he withtheir 
ap pearance 
at a review. 
This sum 
was set 
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apart to form a new armoury. The build- 
ings were entirely completed in 1736, but 
have been much added to since. No 
regiment can boast of anything like the 
number of distinguished men who have 
at different periods served with the Com- 
pany. Fora proof of this we have only 
to turn to the great Vellum Book of the 
Corps, and to the rolls, and other historical 
records. 

From the time when Charles, Prince of 
Wales, and James, Duke of York, joined 
in 1641, the Sovereign or the Prince of 
Wales has always held the command as 
Captain General. Space does not admit 
of us giving anything like a full list of the 
celebrated persons in every reign who 
were in the Company. The following, 
however, is representative, if incomplete:— 
Prince Rupert, Charles II., the Duke of 
Monmouth, Duke of Ormond, Duke of 
Buckingham, William III., Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, Monk, Earl of Albemarle, 
George I. and Prince George of Den- 
mark. The Company did not take any 
part as a body in the civil wars, and from 
April, 1644, to January, 1657, even the 
election of members was suspended. The 
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officers of the Company, both civil and 
military, were elected annually down to 
the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
At the present time the appointment of 
all officers rests with the Crown. The 
annual “ feasts” of the Company were a 
recognised institution. They were held 
with great regularity from 1620 to 1685, 
when the feast was postponed by the 
King. lt was customary for the Company 
and the invited guests to attend one of 
the City churches, when a sermon was 
preached by a clergyman specially elected, 
who usually received ** three broad pieces 
of gold,” or three guinea pieces, for his 
trouble. The Lord Mayor and the City 
officials always attended in state, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, when 
Captain General, invariably being present. 
The Company always furnished a guard 
of honour to the Lord Mayor on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, when he went to West- 
minster to be sworn in. In 1684 the title 
of the three senior leaders was changed to 
general, lieutenant-general and major- 
general, the remainder being styled cap- 
tains. In 1655, the year of the great 
plague, the Company lost a large propor- 
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tion of its officers; an at- 
tempt to form a plague-pit 
in the grounds was pre- 
vented, although,according 
to popular tradition, one 
of the largest was made in 
the vicinity of the ground. 
During the great fire of 
London the Company was 
more fortunate, little injury 
was done to the head- 
quarters beyond the walls 
being slightly damaged. 
The title “ Honourable ” 
first appears in the Com- 
pany’s books in 1685, but 
it does not seem to have 
been generally adopted 
until years afterwards. In 
the year 1638 a branch, 
or second battalion, of the 
Company was formed in 
America by Robert Keayne 
and other members of the 
Company, who had emi- 
erated to New England. 
This corps is the oldest 
military body in America, 
and to-day flourishes as 
the Ancient and Honour- 
able Artillery Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
By the death of George 
Il. the Company lost its 
Captain General, and after 
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considerable de- 
lay, His Royal 
Highness the 
Prince of Wales 
was appointed, 
and continued 
Captain General 
until his death, 
1830. The year 
1779 Was remark- 
able for the nu- 
merous changes 
made in some ol 
the ancient cus- 
toms of the Com- 
pany. The pre- 
vious year they 
escorted the Lord 
Mayor for the 
last time in con- 
sequence of a 
misunderstanding 


s 


with Lord Mayor 
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Kennett, who de- 
clined their ser- 
vices. The cele- 
brated March to 
Baums was held 
for the last time 
on the 12th 
of August, the 
Prince of Wales’ 
birthday, which 
continued to be 
the principal 
field-day of the 
year until 1820. 
The drills, or ex- 
ercises, which 
had annually 
been held as far 
back as the re- 
cords of the Com- 
pany extend, 
were also held 
for the last time. 
In the following 
year the Gordon 
Riots broke out ; 
and, conse- 
quently, no drills 
or field-days took 
place. In 1781, fm 
great reforms Phots. by) 
were introduced. 

The Company was organised into a bat- 
talion of six companies. including a 
Grenadier Light Infantry Company ; the 
titles of General, Lieutenant - General 
and Major General were abolished, and 
those of Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Major were adopted instead; and a de- 
tailed description of the uniform to be 
worn was issued. Field-days for drills 
were organised ; a meeting for ball practice 
was held ; and on the 12th day of August 
the Lord Mayor, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, presented the Company with 
two field pieces for their services during 
the terrible Gordon Riots, which resulted 
in the formation of the present Artillery 
division. On the 15th of September, 1784, 
the first balloon went up in Englard from 
the Artillery Grounds; the ascent was 
made by Vincent Lunardi in the pre- 
sence of an enormous crowd, including the 
Prince of Wales and his suite. The Toxo- 
philite Society, which had been formed 
in 1781, applied to be admitted members 
of the corps; in 1784 the request was 
complied with, and they formed a separ- 
ate corps known as the Archers’ division. 
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In consequence 
of the numbers 
falling off, the 
Corps was dis- 
banded. The 
Toxophilite So- 
ciety, however, 
still holds its 
own, and to-day 
is domiciled in 
the Archers’ 
Lodge, Regent’s 
Park. The Artil- 
lery Company, 
from a very early 
period of their 
existence, were 
adepts in the use 
of the bow, and 
practised regu- 
larly in Finsbury 
Fields, over 
which they had 
aright to shoot, 
and did so until 
1792. In 1776, 
in consequence 
of the owners of 
the fields remov- 
ing some of the 
ancient land- 
marks, they were 
ordered to repace them; this led to 
serious trouble, which came to a crisis 
in 1782. On the 25th of October, the 
Company, on their annual march, find- 
ing the gate locked and _ chained, 
forced their way through. Matters ap- 
pear to have been in abeyance until 
the 12th of August, 1786, when the Com- 
pany repeated their performance, and at 
last succeeded in asserting their rights; 
but the ground was soon built over. 
Some of the old stone marks are, however, 
still preserved. As a matter of fact, the 
use of the Artillery Company’s property 
has always been a source of dispute. The 
Company disputed the rights of the 
Militia to use their grounds, and so 
determined were they in the matter that 
they petitioned the House and drew up 
an address to the Prince of Wales. After 
a lengthened and hard-fought struggle, 
which it would not interest our readers 
to go into, the Court of Common Council 
made the following terms with the Com- 
pany. Instead of the Armoury House 
being used by the Militia, a piece of 
ground near Bunhill Gate was granted to 
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10 
them. It was agreed 
that the Militia em- 


bodied, should have the 
exclusive use of the 
Artillery Ground four 
days a week, and every 
alternate Sunday; and 
when not embodied, for 
twenty-eight days a year 
for the purpose of train- 
ing. The Company were 
to have the exclusive 
right of the ground on 
the Birthday, Accession 
and Coronation Days of 
the reigning Sovereign, 
and also on the Birth- 
day of the Prince of 
Wales, or Captain Gene- 
ral, each body to pay 
their own costs. In May, 
18co, all being con- 
cluded, the Militia were 


admitted and continue to use the ground to the 
present day on the foregoing terms. 

A clause in the original lease, which has been 
continued in those since granted, forbids the Com- 
pany to use the ground except for themselves to 
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REV. W. ROGERS, M.A., CHAPLAIN. 
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the first Volunteer Review in Hyde Park; it was 
on the occasion of his birthday, the 4th of June, 
and upwards of eight thousand men were present ; 
on this memorable occasion the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company requested the Prince of Wales to 
In an autograph letter, His 
Royal Highness stated that he had received the 
King’s commands to receive His Majesty at the 
The strength of the corps 


take the command. 


head of the Company. 


|H. S. Mendelssohn. 
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only tw 


exercise,and the 
trained bands of 
the city. Con- 
sequently the 
Company has to 
refuse applica- 
tions from the 
Military and 
Volunteers 
alike. The year 
1797 witnessed 
a great revival 
of the Volunteer 
movement, and 
plans for defence 
against a French 
invasion were 
drawn up and 
prepared at the 
Horse Guards. 
In 1799, King 
George ITI. held 


lowing 
During 


year va 





has naturally been most 
flourishing in time of 
war ; for example, from 
1785 to 1793 the average 
number of members ad- 
mitted in each year was 
less than a dozen; in 
1794 they increased to 
ninety-two, and in 1798 
to three hundred and 
twenty; after which the 
numbers again fell rapid- 
ly during the next four 
years to about twenty ; 
and in 1892, when peace 
was concluded, to 7. On 
the outbreak of the war 
again in 1803, the largest 
number ever admitted to 
the Company in one year 
— seven hundred and 
twenty-six—was at- 
tained. After the Penin- 


sular War, very few new mem- 
bers were admitted. 


In 1847 
elve joined. The Chartist 


riots, however, brought in one 
hundred 
numbers falling again, the fol- 


and’ fifty-four; the 


year, to twenty-one. 
the Crimean War, the 


number of admissions in each 


ried from forty to ninety. 
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In 1858 only twenty-two joined; but in 1859, 
two hundred and nineteen were admitted. It 
is an undoubted fact that the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company have proved themselves the only 
military force upon which the civil authorities 
could rely in times of emergency. They did 
splendid service in helping to quell the Gordon 
riots—in fact, their conduct during that terrible 
period gives ample evidence of their splendid 
military training. 

Their opponents were no mean foes, and, 
although an undisciplined rabble, were made 
doubly formidable by passion inflamed by 
drink ; perhaps no more graphic picture has 
ever been drawn of the sturdy citizen soldier 
of the latter end of the last century than was 
depicted by Charles Dickens in the character 
of “Gabriel Varden.” We may safely take him 
as a type of the rank and file of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, which helped so materially 
to annihilate the horrible Frankenstein raised 
by Lord 
George Gor- 
don. - In 
1794, at the 


the Home 
Secretary. they 
were on duty in 
{ consequence of 
the disturbances 
‘caused by 
Hardy, Horne 
Tooke, Thelwall 
and the Corres- 
ponding Society. 
In 1800, they 
were on active 
duty in conse- 
quence of the 
SERGEANT MAJOR GILBOY. riots, caused by 
[Edward Smith. the high price 
of bread; and in 
1810, they were again employed to preserve the 
peace on the occasion of Sir Francis Burdett being 
committed to the Tower by the House of Commons. 
In 1816, their services were called into requisition 
in consequence of threatening meetings held by dis- 
tressed mechanics and discharged marines. During 
the great Reform agitation of 1819, and during the 
Trade Union struggles in 1834, they rendered good 
service to the State. The last time upon which 
they were actively engaged was during the Chartist 
disturbances in 1848. Needless to say they have 
repeatedly received the thanks of the Home Secre- 
tary, the Lord Mayor and others. In regard to the 
all-important matter of uniform and accoutrements, 
precise regulations were first drawn up in 1781, and 
in 1799 the officers were ordered to exchange the 
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CAPTAIN RICHARD BIRKETT. 
[Arthur Weston. 


fusils for swords, and the ser- 
geants were ordered to discard 
their pikes and carry the fusil. 
In 1804, a Rifle Company was 
formed, dressed in green and 
armed with rifles; they were 
styled ‘“ Yagers,” and were 
abolished in 1854. 
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The Honourable Artillery Company has 
always been partial to gold lace. In 1821 
-both the artillery and the infantry were 
ordered to wear gold lace, which was con- 
tinued till 1830, and the shako was sub- 
stituted for the helmet. William IV. 
ordered a startling change to be made in 
the uniform in 1830, when he ordered the 

vhole Company, including the artillery 
ind the “ yagers,” to wear scarlet, the 
same as the Grenadier Guards, substitut- 
ing silver for gold. As a proof of the 
unusual interest which he took in the 
appearance of the corps, we may mention 
the fact that he ordered his own tailor to 
make a pattern coat for his inspection. 
At the same time, he conferred upon them 
the privilege of wearing gold sashes for 
full dress. In 1842 the old flint-lock was 
discarded, and percussion muskets were 
used instead. The bearskin cap was 
adopted in 1855, and the coatee was re- 
placed by the tunic in 1858, in which 
year Enfield rifles were supplied by 
Government. It is with pleasure that we 
chronicle the fact that the services of the 
Company have been utilised on the occa- 
sion of events of the highest importance 
in our national his- 
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His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
was appointed Captain General and 
Colonel, vice His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, who died in April. The 
Prince Consort always took the most 
lively interest in the welfare of the corps, 
and strenuously upheld all their ancient 
privileges. 

In 1860, a troop of Horse Artillery 
was formed; the expenses connected with 
it, however, were enormous, and it was 
finally disbanded in 1869. In 1861, the 
Light Cavalry Corps was created. The 
Company has been often styled, the City 
Household Brigade. It is entirely self- 
supporting, and does not accept any 
capitation grant from the Government, 
like volunteer corps. The pay, and cost 
of the clothing of the entire staff, which, 
in other corps is paid for by Government, 
is borne entirely by the Company. The 
exact rank of the company has given rise 
to much discussion: strictly speaking 
they are not volunteers, although they 
are usually classed as such. As a matter 
of fact, the Company is especially exempt 
from the provisions of the vo!unteer act of 
1863, and has never been included in the 





tory. In 1714 they 
escorted His Majesty 
King George I. into 
London, on the day 
of his_ coronation, 
and in 1768 they fur- 
nished a guard of 
honour to the King 
of Denmark from the 
Temple to the Man. 
sion House. The 
Honourable Artillery 
Company has always 
claimed a right to 
furnish a guard of 
honour to the Sove- 
reign or Prince of 
Wales when visit- 
ing the City, and 
have done so on oc- 
casions too nume- 
rous to mention. 
They were present 
and under aims at 
Westminster on the 
occasion of the coro- 
nation of George 





IV., William 1V 
and Her 
the Queen. 


Majesty 
In 1843 Photo, by) 
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Mutiny or any other 
act, until some ten 
years ago, when a 
paragraph was intro- 
duced declaring that 
the expression ** Vo- 
lunteers” included 
the Honourable 
Artillery Company. 
However, it must be 
borne in mind that 
the Company always 
have power, under 
the Royal Warrants 
granted them, to as- 
semble military 
courts for the trial 
of offending mem- 
bers and either to 
fine or expel them 
As we said before, 
to attempt to enu- 
merate all the fa- 
mous men who 
have been in the 
Company, would be 
impossible in the 
limited space at our 
disposal, we cannot, 
however, omit to 
mention the fact that 
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at one time, the “People’s Idol,” Johr 
Wilkes, was a member, or that on June 
and, 1635, John Milton was admitted a 
member of the corps, he being then in his 
27th year. Many of the ancient customs 
are still maintained; the annual sermons 
already alluded to are still preached. 
‘The annual prize meeting is a recognised 
institution—the first prize of the value of 
twenty pounds, is annually presented by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and the total value of the prizes annually 
competed for, amounts to over five hun- 
dred pounds. 

A stranger, looking at the massive iron 
gates at the south end of the City Road 
barracks, might be inclined to pass on, 
having little idea of what lies behind, but 
for the information on an unpretentious 
brass plate that it is the Head-quarters 
of the Honourable Artillery Company. 
Opening a small gate to the left, he would 
find himself in a broad, gravelled path, 
and, taking a few steps further, would see, 
to his le!t, the splendid drill-ground, six 
acres in extent, of this ancient regiment. 

On the occasion of his visit it will, 
perhaps, look very peaceful, and quite 
unlike the training-ground of a warlike 
body. A regimental match of cricket, 
lacrosse, lawn-tennis or football may be 
iN progress, presenting a very different 
aspect to that on such occasions as the 
Queen’s birthday, when it can only be 
compared to the appearance of ** Lord's ” 
«luring a fashionable cricket fixture. Then 
the whole of the neighbourhood is en féte. 
Through the large gates stream a con- 
tinuous line of coaches and carriages, 


which are ranged round the ground, 
affording excellent sight-seeing positions 
for their owners. It is estimated that from 
four to five thousand persons attend this 
annual event. And to those who value 
the sight of a military pageant, the spec- 
tacle is probably unparalleled in London, 
except on the Horse Guards Parade. 

The three arms of the regiment—the 
Horse Artillery, the Field Batiery, and 
the Battalion of Infantry—are drawn up 
in the form of three sides of a square. 
The Batteries fire a Royal salute, the In- 
fantry firing a feu-de-joie. The latter 
body then faultlessly carry out the im- 
pressive ceremony of trooping the colour ; 
a special feature being the aid given by 
the splendid and renowned regimental 
band, under the direction of Mr. Fray- 
ling, whose record as a musician and a 
bandmaster stands very high. This is 
succeeded by the batteries executing the 
usual ceremonial exercises, always sure 
to elicit the enthusiastic cheers of the on- 
lookers. 

The drill ground is famous as the spot 
from whence took place the first balloon 
ascent in England, by Vincent Lunardi, 
on September 15th, 1784, the event being 
witnessed by the then Prince of Wales. 
A very amusing print, representing the oc- 
currence, is in the possession of the regi- 
ment. To the right of the drill-ground 
is the armoury house, the head-quarters 
of the corps. Built in 1735, it gives one 
more the idea of an old baronial hall than 
the head-quarters of a smart regiment of 
auxiliaries, Its external architecture is 
plain in the extreme; but once past the 
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doorway, a large and lofty entrance-hall 
leads to a broad, oak staircase. Left and 
right are the commodious and comfortable 
billiard and reading rooms, and farther on 
the guard room and the armoury, which, 
it is no exaggeration to state, is the most 
perfect of its kind. At the farther end is 
the drill-hall, one hundred and sixty feet 
long, forty feet wide, and used when the 
weather forbids open-air drills. It contains 
a Morris-tube range for rifle practice, and 
has adjoining it the harness-rooms, bath- 
rooms and the gun shed, containing eight 
R. M. L. nine-pounders, three ammunition 
waggons and two general 


ing the great hall is the court room, used 
by the court of assistants for transacting 
the civil business of the corps, an excel- 
lently appointed canteen, members’ dres- 
sing rooms and officers’ rooms. 

The regiment consists of a Battery of 
Horse Artillery, a Battery of Field Artil- 
lery, and a battalion of Infantry, com- 
prising six companies. The uniform of the 
Horse Artillery is very similar to that of 
Hussars; that of the Field Battery prac- 
tically identical with field batteries of the 
Regulars, except the head-dress, which is 
a busby, instead of a helmet; and the 





service waggons. 

In the drill-hall are held 
the Cinderella dances. On 
such occasions the entire 
appearance of the place i: 
almost magically trans- 
formed. Mirrors adorn the 
walls; ferns are tastefully 
arranged in every direc- 
tion; strings of innumer- 
able miniature glow-lamps, 
of every conceivable colour, Hi 4 
artistically hang from end Rage 
to end; shies the smart fs >< 
toilets of the ladies, and the * 
brilliant scarlet and blue 
uniforms of their gallant 
partners lend an indescrib- 
able charm to the scene, 
long remembered by all 
who have had the pleasure 
of participating at these 
well-known functions. 

Passing up the staircase, 
where the figure of a cava- 
lier in armour keeps per- 
petual guard, we see the 
great hall, used for regi- 
mental suppers, meetings, 
etc. In it are oil paint- 
ings of many past commanders of the 
corps, the most prominent being the 
late Prince Consort, appointed Captain- 
General and Colonel August 3oth, 1843; 
and the Prince of Wales, appointed to 
the same post July 24th, 1863. Hanging 
round are a number of very old flags, 
some of them held together with diffi- 
culty, but all guarded and carefully tended, 
and each having great historic interest. 
Adorning the walls are pikes, halberds, 
ancient armour and antiquated muskets, 
all classified and arranged in a strikingly 
military and methodical manner. Adjoin- 
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HORSE ARTILLERYMAN, 


Infantry are indistinguishable from the 
Grenadier Guards, except for the silver 
lace on their scarlet tunics. Indeed, it 
would require a very keen judge to de- 
tect any difference in appearance between 
either arm of the regiment and their 
counterparts in the Regulars. In fact, 
the Infantry never mount a guard of 
honour but they are mistaken for Guards- 
men. 

Here it may be permissible to correct 
one or two generally prevalent errors with 
regard to membership in the Honourable 
Artillery Company. It is an almost uni- 
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versally accepted idea that joining the 
regiment is financially prohibitive to any 
but the fairly wealthy. It has been as- 
serted that to maintain membership en- 
tails an annual outlay of fifty pounds. 
This is an absurd fiction. The annual 
subscription is but two guineas. On 
joining the Horse Artillery recruits pay 
fourteen pounds; for the Field Battery, 
ten pounds; and for the Infantry the 
same amount. For this sum complete 
uniforms are supplied, which become the 
property of the member on his attaining 
efficiency; arms and accoutrements are 
supplied by the’ regiment. These are 
absolutely the only charges, even the en- 
trance fee being suspended; and when 
one considers the immense advantages 
of membership, the subscription of two 
guineas is ridiculously reasonable, To 
those who desire a thorough knowledge 
of practical volunteering, combined with 
a good physical education, and excep- 
tional opportunities for cricket, football 
and lawn-tennis, almost in the heart of 
the city, the regiment appears to be un- 
usually helpful. 

The Right Hon. Lieut.-Colonel the 
Earl of Denbigh and Desmond, command- 
ing the Honourable Artillery Company, 
formerly served in the Royal Artillery and 
in the Royal Horse Artillery, and was on 
active service in the brief but brilliant 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. As a 
subaltern, his lordship, then Viscount 
Feilding, was, with his field battery, 
almost on the left of the line of forty-two 
guns that formed the Artillery Corps in 
the memorable night-march before the 
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battle of Tel-el-Kebir. When dawn broke, 
no sooner was the Infantry assault de- 
livered and the first trenches gained, than 
Lord Feilding’s battery, finding a favour- 
able opening in the trenches, successfully 
took five out of the six guns through. 
One gun had to be left behind, through 
smashing a wheel in the attempt to get 
over the parapet. The remaining five 
were immediately galloped on, without 
any escort of infantry or cavalry to pro- 
tect them; now and again stopping to 
clear away crowds of the enemy who 
were continually gathering in their front, 
entrenching themselves in formidably con- 
structed earthworks. 

After a two mile gallop, they found 
themselves on a hill overlooking Arabi’s 
camp, in which were three trains con- 
taining stores, ammunition, etc., and into 
which regiments of the Egyptian soldiers 
were Crawling, for the purpose of execut- 
ing a strategic movement to the rear. 
The trains were just moving off, one or 
two shots had been fired by the Battery 
in the hope of blocking: the line, and 
gaining time to effect their capture, when 
Lord Feilding took charge of one of his 
guns, and after most carefully “laying ” 
it himself, sent a shell into a truck filled 
with ammunition in the centre of the 
second train, just as it had reached the 
cutting and was steaming away. The 
truck exploding, the train was severed in 
two, and the British cavalry coming up 
at this moment, the three trains and all 
their belongings were opportunely cap- 
tured. 

Lord Feilding’s handling of the gun 
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such a dash, deter- 
mination and skill, 
as to win the un- 
stinted admiration 
of veteran Artillery 
officers. Through- 
out the campaign 
his lordship always 
possessed that un- 
explainable mag- 
netic power of in- 
spiring those under 
his command with 
a thorough and 
unflinching confi- 
dence in his me- 
thods, no matter 
what the circum- 
stances. Lord 
Feilding served in 
India in 1885 and 
1885, with a Bat- 
tery of Horse Artillery. 

Since succeeding to the regimental 
command, the corps has shown a marked 
improvement in drill, discipline and 
smartness ; while Lord Denbigh has, by 
his dignified and soldier-like bearing, 
thoroughly endeared himself to all ranks, 
and has already attained a_ popularity 
second to no previous commander, 

Lieut-Colonel Raikes, F.S.A., F.R.S.S., 
F.R.S.L., F.R. His. Soc., Corresponding 
Member of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society; Author of “ His- 
torical Records of the First Regiment of 
Militia,” and “ History of the Honcura- 
ble Artillery Company,” has the unusual 
honour of holding the rank of lieut-colonel 
in two auxiliary regiments—the Honour- 
able Artillery Company and the 3rd 
Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Belonging to the veteran company of 
the former, from 1879 to 1884, he acted 
as their captain instructor of musketry, 
and at present is vice-president of the 
company, and chairman of the estate and 
finance committee. Lieut-Colonel Raikes 
is as well known for his literary achieve- 
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- ments as his thorough and practical grasp 


of military matters, and, whenever the 
future history of the regiment is written, 
it will be found that no name is more 
honoured,! for the corps has found no 
stauncher or truer friend, than the author 
of the ‘“‘ History of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company.” 

The Rev. William Rogers, M.A., Rector 





IN CAMP, SHORNCLIFFE. 
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of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen ; has been regimental chaplain 
since February, 1877. The name of the 
Rev. W. Rogers has long been a house- 
hold word far beyond the confines of his 
parochial labours. Like the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, his liberal-minded actions, his 
philanthropy, and his efforts to succour 
and intellectually raise all classes have 
caused his name to be revered by thou- 
sands who have never had the oppcr- 
tunity of being in his company. That he 
is proud of his chaplaincy and of his reg- 
iment goes without saying, and the most 
youthful and earnest recruit could not take 
a greater interest in its doings, its progress, 
and its welfare than is evinced by its 
venerable chaplain. 

Lieutenant L. R. C. Boyle formerly 
served in the Royal Navy, in the West 
Indies, South America, Channel and 
India. Having passed for lieutenant in 
seamanship, navigation and gunnery, he 
resigned his commission. Although, 
strictly speaking, holding no permanent 
staff appointment, Lieutenant Boyle in- 
variably acts as battalion adjutant —a 
most difficult and arduous post, and, in 
other regiments, one always filled by an 
experienced regular officer. Notwith- 
standing, Lieutenant Boyle fulfils the 
duties, under the most trying conditions, 
in a manner impossible to improve. 
Whether the regiment be taking part in a 
review, participating in a big field-day, or 
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undergoing the exacting ordeal of an 
annual inspection, the General Command- 
ing usually has an appreciative word for 
the manner in which the multifarious 
duties of the battalion adjutant are car- 
ried out. 

Surgeon-Captain R. J. Reece, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., L.S.C.A., D.P.H. (Eng.), of 
the Horse Artillery, is a member of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge. He there took 
several degrees: B.A. (honours in the 
Natural Science Tripos), the M.B. and 
the B.S.; was house surgeon and oph- 
thalmic house surgeon at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; served in the “ Artists’ ” 
R.V.; and subsequently in the Medical 
Staff Corps, there rising to the rank of 
captain. His company, though composed 
of “ non-medi- 
cals,” was the 
most efficient in 
every way,hold- 
ing the regi- 
mental chal- 
lenge shield 
during the en- 
tire period of 
his command. 
Resigning his 
commission for 
the purpose of 
joining the 
Honourable 
Artillery Com- 
pany, he was 
enrolled as a 
private, making 
his way up- 
wards. Last 
year Dr. Reece 
was appointed 
Medical Officer of Health to the Port of 
London, under Dr. Collingridge, and 
dealt with the cases of cholera brought 
up the Thames on boats; and this year 
was appointed a Medical Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, and is now 
“inspecting” in the Welsh district on the 
cholera survey. A smarter officer and 
more solicitous doctor is not to be found 
in the Service. 

Captain Frank B. Bell, commanding 
the Field Battery, is now in his 
eighteenth year of service in the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company. He is one 
of four brothers in that arm, and all as 
good soldiers in their respective ranks of 
gunner, driver, and quartermaster-ser- 
geant as the captain is in his. He joined 
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when the Artillery Arm was a very weak 
unit of the regiment ; worked hard through 
every grade until he obtained his commis- 
sion in 1882, since when the battery has 
steadily gained in strength and efficiency. 
It has continued advancing, and was never 
in such a satisfactory condition as under 
its present commander, Captain Bell is 
the life and soul of his battery, and what- 
ever rank he held he has always shown, 
both by precept and example, to those 
fortunate enough to serve under him, 
whether the task be hard or light, plea- 
sant or distasteful, a whole-heartedness 
and an enthusiasm in his work, and a 
thorough mastery of its details which are 
the essentials of the successful soldier. 
Regimental Sergt.-Major W. F. Gilboy 
joined theRoyal 
Artillery in 
1871, and has 
been a _ non- 
commissioned 
officer over 
twenty-one 
years. He 
served as ser- 
geant-instruc- 
tor and as 
quartermaster- 
sergeant -in- 
structor on the 
staff of the 
School of Gun- 
nery,Shoebury- 
ness. The in- 
structors at 
Shoeburyness 
are selected 
from the very 
best of those 
who pass the long course of gunnery, 
and are undoubtedly the elite of the 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. He is in pos- 
session of: First-class Army School Cer- 
tificate; first-class Certificate, Long- 
course of Gunnery (Special Mention) ; 
first-class Certificate, Short-course of 
Gunnery (Special Mention); first-class 
Certificate, Laboratory Course of Gun- | 
nery (Special Mention); Certificate as 
Qualified Assistant Instructor in Army 
Signalling; Certificate from the School 
of Musketry, Hythe, obtained at Special 
course for officers of the auxiliary forces, 
December, 1889. He was appointed acting 
Regimental Sergeant-Major by H.R. H. 
the Commander-in-Chief, in 1889, and has 
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only recently 
been confirmed 
in his appoint- 
ment by the 
Prince of Wales, 
on H. R. H.’s 
re - appointment 
as Captain- 
General and 
Colonel. 

No man is 
better liked or 
more respected 
than Sergeant- 
Major Gilboy, 
and while he is 
gratified that his 
splendid term of 
service should 
continue’ with 
such an ancient 
corps, the regi- 
ment is no less 
proud to num- 
ber among them 
one who, in any 
capacity, would 


be an acquisition to whatever corps he 


might serve with. 


Second Lieutenant F. E. Varley, In- 
structor of Musketry, is one of the 
youngest shots in the battalion, but has a 
very promising career before him as a 
He really only commenced 
target shooting in 1889, since when his 
successes have been rapid and frequent. 


marksman. 


Last year at Bisley Lieu- 
tenant Varley was second 
in the “Secretary for 
War Competition,” with 
the M. B. L., and this 
year was only one point 
out for the Daily Graphic 
prize. At the recent Mid- 
dlesex meeting he was 
top in the Bronze Medal 
Competition with ninety- 
six, and at this year’s 
Bisley easily won the 
Lancaster two - barrel 
pistol contest. He has 
been a leading shot of 
that crack club, the 
South London RifleClub, 
in their struggles against 
the North London Rifle 
Club. 

E. Waldegrave Bro- 
die, Esq., Secretary of 
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the Honourable Artillery Company, re- 
presents the civil administration of the 
regiment. He served in the army in the 4th 
and the 1st battalions of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, in which he became captain, and 
of the 1st battalion of which he was 


Adjutant. 


He was on active service in 


Afghanistan in 1880 and 1881, then being 


Superintendent 





“nu. Pp.” (A GENERAL FAVOURITE.) 
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of Heliographic Signal- 
ling on the staff of Gene- 
ral Sir Robert Bright, 
commanding the Khyber 
Line Force, and took 
part in all the actions in 
which that force was 
engaged. In 1882 and 
1883 he was adjutant of 
the 1st Punjaub Rifle 
Volunteers, and during 
that time most gallantly, 
and at great personal 
risk, saved the life of a 
brother officer. 

We regret the unavoid- 
able absence from our 
portraits of representa- 
tive officers, of the adju- 
tant, Captain Labalmon- 
diere, R.A., Major F. J. 
Stohwasser, Senior In- 
fantry officer, and Major 
W. H. Baker. 
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II. Some Hinpoos AND A DIAMOND. 


« Yes story reminds me of a curi- 

ous adventure I once had in 

India,” said a square-set, dark 
man, whose heavy, black beard was 
streaked with grey. “Not that there is 
any similarity between the adventures, for 
they are, as you will easily understand 
when mine has been told, of a quite diffe- 
rent character. Mine concerns a certain 
Ahmed Sind, a 
Hindoo, whom I 
became ac- 
quainted with 
under very pecu- 
liar circum- 
stances. 

“T was leaning 
over the taffrail 
of the Eastern 
Stay one summer 
night, watching 
the play of the > 
waters in the ~ 
moonlight,which . 
turned the track 
of the vessel into 
a wide belt of 
silver, when 
someone plucked 
me by the sleeve. 
I turned sudden- 
ly, and glanced 
into the face 
of the man who 
had disturbed 
my reverie. He 
was a Hindoo, 
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spare of frame, and rather above the 
middle height, his bronzed features show- 
ing to great advantage when contrasted, 
as they were, with the spotless white tur- 
ban which he wore. Once or twice I had 
noticed the Hindoo in the smoking saloon 
of the ship, where frequently he sat, 
watching the various games of chance or 
skill in which the male passengers indulged 
each night. 

“*You are Mr. George Thompson,’ he 
said to me, 
in remarkably 
good English, 
although I could 
detect a foreign 
accent as he 


spoke. I made 
a gesture of as- 
sent. ‘ You are 


visiting India for 
pleasure?’ he 
continued, utter- 
ing the words so 
that they form- 
ed a question. 
Knowing of no 
reason why my 
purpose in ship- 
ping to Bombay 
should be con- 
sidered a secret, 
I unhesitatingly 
replied : 

“* Not at all, 
I am going to 
Bombay to su- 
perintend the 
raising of the 
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City of Delhi, which ship, you may be 
aware, collided in the harbour, and went 
down at dead of night.’ 

* * No one on board her being saved,’ 
the Hindoo added, by way of comment. 

‘*«* It was a very strange affair ; but, so 
far as I know, everyone went down with 
her,’ I assented. 

*** And the ship that collided with the 
City of Delhi, what became of her?’ he 
asked. 

“*T ama little surprised that you should 
ask the question,’ I answered, blowing the 
ash from my cigar. 

“*May I ask you why my question 
appears strange ?’ the Hindoo queried. 

«Simply because you are a Hindoo 
and [aman Englishman,’ I retorted; ‘ natu- 
rally you take more interest in the affairs 
of Bombay than I do, and consequently, 
I thought you would know that the second 
colliding ship was not discovered.’ 

«That is a remarkable fact, don’t you 
think ?’ he asked significantly. 

««¢ Perhaps in my own country it would 
appear so, but we never take enough in- 
terest in what occurs abroad to hunt up 
minute details. All I know is that the City 
of Delhi went down and that she is to 
be raised ; which accounts for my presence 
on board this vessel.” 

“«¢]Tt will cost a great 
deal to raise the City of 
Delhi.’ 

“«TIt cost a larger sum 
by far to build her,’ I 
answered, having no in- 
tention to put my ques- 
tioner in possession of the 
details. 

“You will take no active 
part in the work itself,’ the 
Hindoo went on; ‘being at 
the head of affairs, you 
will only watch their pro- 
gress, while the actual 
labour will be carried on 
by your subordinates.’ 

“*T am not above lend- 
ing a hand when necessary; 
although, of course, as you 
say, others do the main 
part of the manual labour, 
However before the ship is 
raised, there is certain pre- 
liminary work to be done, 
in which I shall most cer- 
tainly join. For instance, 
I shall go down with the 
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divers myself, and personally examine the 
position in which the ship lies there; a 
matter of forty or fifty feet below the 
surface of the water.’ 

**T saw the Hindoo give a little start of 
surprise, which he endeavoured to hide by 
abruptly changing the subject. 

““« It is a grand night,’ he said shortly. 

‘‘¢Quite a relief after the heat of the 
day,’ I replied, moving away to go below. 
The Hindoo followed meas I went down the 
stairway of the ship, which was spacious, 
for the Eastern Stay was one of the best 
passenger ships afloat. I passed on to 
my cabin, but had scarcely closed the door 
when I heard someone knocking, or rap- 
ping, against it with their knuckles. Who 
could it be? I wondered, for the hour 
was nearly midnight. I shot the bolt of 
the door back, and in came my unexpected 
visitor. The cabin, I may observe, was 
really intended for three passengers, 
having two bunks and a couch, but, de- 
siring privacy, I had secured its sole use. 

“ « Sit down,’ I urged, not very cordially 
however, I must confess, when [ saw that 
my visitor was the Hindoo. I felt too 


tired to discuss the raising of the City of 
Delhi with him, that being the purpose, I 
concluded, for which he was paying mean 
unsolicited visit. 
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«To-morrow we disembark, let that be 
my excuse for intruding,’ he said suavely, 
watching my face in the dull flicker of the 
swinging lamp; ‘and before you and I 
part, 1 have something to say to you— 
something important.’ 

«You have left it pretty late, then,’ I 
replied. ‘We hope to get into the har- 
bour within ten hours of now. It was 
quite a chance I went on deck for a few 
minutes before coming down here to turn 
in. To-morrow I shall be busy.’ 

“*You begin your work so soon?’ he 
queried ; ‘then I am, indeed, only just in 
time.’ 

“«What concern is my business of 
yours?’ I asked. ‘We have been on 
this ship together for weeks, and yet you 
wait till almost the last minute before you 
seek my acquaintance.’ 

“«That is not my fault, I assure you,’ 
he replied. ‘ Until five minutes before I 
spoke to you I had no idea that the one to 
whom the raising of the City of Delhi had 
been entrusted was on board. Youchanged 
your ship!’ 

“TI was completely astonished by the 
Hindoo’s last words, and more so by the 
tone in which he uttered them. 

“*What have my movements to do 
with you?’ I asked; ‘we are total 
strangers; yet you have a knowledge of 
them that I do not understand.’ 

“Tt is true, then, that you did change 
your ship?’ he persevered, waiting for 
my answer with a show of indifference 
which I could see he was far from feel- 
in 





“« Yes, I booked out by the Queen of the 
Ganges, and then came by the ship we are 
now upon.’ 

“*You see I know a little about you,’ 
he remarked ; ‘ but you may be quite as- 
sured that my knowledge, such as it is, 
has not been gained either owing to idle 
curiosity or for any evil purpose.’ 

«“* That may be so; I don’t know. It 
may be customary for Orientals to be 
spied upon, and they may consequently 
not resent it. Personally I object to any- 
thing of the sort, and you may as well 
understand that—it will save you some 
unpleasant consequences.’ 

** When you know what my motive has 
been, you will be less disposed to utter 
threats, such as is conveyed by that re- 


‘mark,’ the Hindoo went on. 


“*Then speak out and let me know 
what it is you want,’ I replied. 
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“* Why did you not come out to Bom- 
bay by the Queen of the Ganges ?’ 

“*For no other reason than that I 
missed the vessel. There was a slight 
railway accident, and the consequent de- 
lay made me reach Southampton too late, 
for the vessel had started. I secured a 
berth on the Eastern Star, where I have 
apparently been watched by you, for what 
reason you best know.’ 

“*]T suppose what you say is a correct 
account of your transfer from ship to ship, 
but when I tell you that someone is on 
board ‘the Queen of the Ganges, and there 
for the sole purpose of consulting you on 
a matter concerning largely your own 
safety, you will quite understand my sur- 
prise at finding you on this vessel. I 
chanced to hear your name—the rest I 
have learnt from you.’ 

‘«« It makes very little difference to me, 
I assure you, whether you believe my ac 
count of how I came to travel by this 
ship or not; if you have nothing more 
important than that to discuss, perhaps 
you will be good enough to consider our 
conversation at an end.’ 

“*« You would repent it till your last 
hour if you did not hear what is the real 
reason of this untimely visit. It concerns 
the sunken ship, the City of Deihi.’ 

“* You seem to take considerable in- 
terest in her,’ I said; ‘ may I ask why?’ 

‘“** You shall be answered,’ the Hindoo 
replied. ‘Let me briefly recall our con- 
versation on deck. We are both aware 
that the vessel went down in the harbour 
of Bombay, where, with ordinary precau- 
tions, no such accident need have hap- 
pened. Don’t you think it a remarkable 
fact, that the colliding ship was never 
discovered. Such accidents damage both 
ships to a certain extent, as a matter of 
course.’ 

“ «What do you infer from that?’ I 
asked, for the Hindoo’s earnest tone began 
to interest me, in spite of the natural 
indignation which I felt at being watched. 

‘«* It is no mere matter of inference,’ he 
answered. ‘I was out in the Bay in a 
small boat at the time, and I saw what 
happened. It may assist you consider- 
ably in your task to know what took 
place ; have I your word that you willtreat 
what I wish to say as confidential until 
the City of Delhi is raised; then my words 
will be abundantly proved.’ 

“I signified my assent to this, and the 
Hindoo continued. 
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“*Tt was a close, hot night; on land or 
sea there was scarcely a breath of air; 1 
was poling my boat along in the shallow, 
just where the white houses run down al- 
most to the harbour wall; white and misty, 
with a pall of heat obscuring its outline, 
rose Malabar hill on theright. Round me 
as I stirred the waters, fell the shadows 
of the maze of shipping in the harbour. 
Suddenly I heard the plashing of oars, 
muffled and subdued. I drew in close 
where the shadow of a dark hulk hid 
me, and I watched and waited, wondering 
who else had chosen the night for a pull 
in the harbour. A minute more and |! 
saw a boat crowded with a crew of 
Hindoos and Malays pulling away from a 
ship. Almost opposite to me they rested 
on their oars, then turned with anxious 
faces towards the ship they had left. No 
word came from the lips of any there, and 
I seemed almost awed by the strange 
silence, when, just 
as the moon broke 
through the ragged, 
threatening sky, the 
steersman rose and 
pointed towards the 
ship. She drifted 
slowly out into mid- 
harbour, shivered 
likea sentient thing, 
then deep down he1 
prow dipped into 
the waves and she 
was gone; I heard 
the suck of the 
waters she dragged 
after her, and felt 
the boat beneath 
me rock, then the 
harbour became 
placid, and without 
one word, the sea- 
men, with strange 
glances each at 


each, drew their boat away till they 


reached another vessel. Over the side 
of the latter, a rope ladder was flung, 
and after lashing the boat so as to be able 
to raise it, the seamen climbed up; the 
boat was hauled up, and I was alone on 
the waters once more. I ask you then, 
did that ship, the City of Delhi, have fair 
play? Wasn't it plain that no ship could 
have marks of colliding with her when 
that happened ; not a passenger aboard 
was saved out of those who were on their 
way to Calcutta from there, and who had 
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only been on the ship a few hours, 
you understand me now ?’ 

‘*You mean that, for some reason, there 
was foul play on the part of the captain 
and his crew ?’ 

““*Yes, I say that the City of Delhi 
never had fair play; J tell you she was 
scuttled ; I swear it!’ 

‘“*The Hindoo rose from the couch on 
which he had seated himself and stood 

















“*DEEP DOWN HER PROW 
DIPPED INTO THE 
WAVEs.’” 


before me, his dark 
eyes glittering with 
anger, his right 
hand clenched and 
threatening. 

“*T suppose the 
hatches were bat- 
tened down, which 
accounts for not 
even a solitary cry 
being raised by 
anyone on board the ill-fated vessel. There 
is one question I should like to ask you, 
and it is this—What could be the motive 
for such a crime ?’ I questioned. 

“* That is exactly what I wish to speak 
to you about, Mr. Thompson. Let us go 
back to a question I asked you on deck 
—does it cost much to raise a ship like 
the City of Delhi ?’ 

*«* Tt is an expensive process, certainly, 
but when a vessel lies in the harbour, as 
you are aware this one does, it constitutes 
a danger to shipping.’ 
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«“*Not when she lies so many feet 
below the surface,’ replied the Hindoo 
promptly ; ‘ besides, if that were the case, 
why has the vessel not been destroyed by 
dynamite—that is the usual method em- 
ployed by the divers under such circum- 
stances. Can you explain? You made a 
public tender for the raising of the vessel, 
did you not ?’ 

“«¢ The firm did,’ I answered ; ‘ which is 
the custom usually.’ 

“*Do you happen to know why your 
tender was accepted ?’ 

«“*«T suppose it was the lowest,’ I 
answered, not understanding the drift of 
the question. 

“«So far from being the lowest, your 
tender was actually the highest.’ 

“«Then I suppose there are special 
reasons for the work being done 
thoroughly—no doubt the City of Delhi is 
a well-built vessel and of proportional 
value.’ 

“*«T wouldn't give a hundred pounds 
for her; she looked well enough, but the 
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vessel was only fit to break up. Can you 
understand now why her owners are so 
anxious to raise the ship?’ 

“«* You puzzle me completely—perhaps 
you are acquainted with the reason.’ 

*«* The reason is probably more extra- 
ordinary than the apparently motiveless 
crime of scuttling the City of Delhi.’ 

*** You have aroused my curiosity,’ I 
said. ‘ As you know the cause of the ship 
foundering, perhaps you will let me hear 
what lies hidden behind that disaster. 
No one shall hear from me the secret, if 
secret it is, unless, as you say, the vessel 
is raised ; then, I understand, no further 
concealment will be necessary.’ 

“The Hindoo moved to the door and 
examined the bolt. As if not satisfied 
with that precaution, he cautiously with- 
drew it and threw the door open. No 
one was there. He placed his forefinger 
on his lip to enjoin silence, and stood 
there listening. Nothing disturbed the 
silence of the hour except the swash of 
the waves as they struck the side of the 
ship. After standing 
there for a few minutes, 
he gave a sigh of relief 
and thrust the door to, 
saying, as he shot the 
bolt carefully : 

“* You complain that 
I have watched you, 
which is not true, but I 
—I am watched every 
hour of the day! Be- 
sides myself, there are 
other Hindoos on board, 
and just then, when I 
went to the cabin door, 
I could have sworn that 
someone was listening 
outside. We Hindoos 
have keen hearing, and, 
to one who hears it fre- 
quently, the sound of 
naked feet is rarely to 
be confused with any 
other movement; it is 
distinct, and I cannot 
believe myself mis- 
taken.’ 

“*T cannot be of 
much use in confirming 
or contradicting what 
you say,’ I answered. 
‘Those of us who 
pass much of our time 
among machinery are 
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usually a little deaf. 
nothing.’ 

“<«You shall hear why I became nervous 
at that sound. The persons who are 
interested in the raising of the City of 
Delhi havea secret which they do not wish 
you toknow. They bought the wreck as 
salvage, including everything contained in 
it, after having been the prime movers in 
the vessel’s destruction. They have dis- 
played considerable skill in elaborating 
their scheme, which has signally failed, as 
they will presently discover when the 
vessel is raised.’ 

“The Hindoo unswathed the turban 
which was wound about his head, and 
drew something out from its numerous 
folds. 

‘*¢ What is your opinion of that?’ he 
asked, holding out the object for my in- 
spection. I took it from him and held it 
close to the swinging lamp. A blaze of 
light shot from the stone I held there, its 
colour a dazzling white. 

“*Why!’ I cried in astonishment; 
‘ thisis an enormous Brazilian diamond !’ 

‘** You are right,’ he said, with a smile, 
as he caught sight of my face, which 
plainly indicated my excitement. ‘ For 
that stone the City of Delhi was sunk and 
her passengers drowned; for that stone 
the vessel has been bought, and you are 
engaged to raise her. But they have 
fallen into their own trap, for the stone 
they seek is in your hand.’ 

*«« How has it come about?’ I asked. 

““* The matter is simple enough. I am 
Rajah of Burdwan, and this diamond came 
to me by inheritance. It had been badly 
cut and I sent it in charge of a Hindoo 
to Europe to be re-cut at a well-known 
establishment. He seems to have been 
followed by another Hindoo, who managed 
to see the diamond in its finished state, 
and who secured a crystal of remarkable 
purity. This latter was carefully cut and 
diamond-faced to resemble the real stone ; 
and my servant, on arrival at Bombay, 
was bribed with half a lac of rupees to 
substitute the crystal for the gem. He 
took the rupees, but, being an old ser- 
vitor of my family, he tricked the other 
Hindoo, for he managed to change the 
stones again. At Bombay he left the 
vessel, having with him the diamond 
which you now hold, since I had arranged 
for him to join my retinue there. The 
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Hindoo who was left in the vessel, and 
jn whose possession was the crystal, 
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“A BLAZE OF LIGHT SHOT FROM THE STONE.” 


had been enjoined to take the treasure to 
Calcutta. There was no intention of 
allowing him to do so, for they thought it 
best to silence him. The vessel was sunk 
and with it thé Hindoo went down, the 
supposed diamond being contained in a 
box screwed fast to his cabin floor. 
When the real diamond safely reached 
me I watched the plot to its end, but 
dared to say nothing about the scuttling 
of the ship. This fact they will try to 
hide, and it is one to which I specially 
wanted your attention called. Afterwards 
I went to Europe to see if I really had the 
diamond, for its counterfeit is said to be 
a remarkable stone. Satisfied on that 
point, I am returning to Bombay with my 
treasure ; knowing the difficulty, in spite 
of the utmost precautions being taken, of 
keeping the real gem as my own, I have 
not suffered it to leave my possession 
since. You will understand, then, that I 
wish to prevent them from getting hold 
of the crystal even. It would be disposed 
of as a genuine stone, so perfectly has it 
been faced, and that is why I sent some- 
one on the Queen of the Ganges to try to 
explain matters to you. You missed 
your ship and fortunately I discovered 
you on mine. The fact that you will 
descend with the divers simplifies mat- 
ters.’ 

‘‘He drew from his pocket a scrap of 
paper and quickly sketched a plan of the 
sleeping-berths on board the sunken ship. 

‘«* The cross I have made there on the 
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paper indicates where the box is; a few 
strokes of a diver’s axe and it will go to 
pieces. Fling out the crystal, and there 
the matter ends.’ 

«“<«T can rely upon the truth of all you 
have said?’ I remarked, as the Rajah 
finished his singular story. 
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sound outside my cabin door? I glanced 
that way, and the Rajah, whose story 
proved most conclusively true, as I 
eventually found out, whispered ner- 
vously : 

“*]T am watched; they think they have 
the diamond and now they want my life!’ 


“1 SAW A BARE ARM, WHICH TWINED ITSELF ROUND THE FELLOW'S NECK.” 


“ You may, most implicitly; the captain 
will give you any substantiation of my po- 
sition you may wish to ask for. Promise 
me that the crystal shall never come above 
the surface of the water.’ 

“T held out my hand, ‘You may de- 
pend upon it,’ 1 answered. Was it fancy, 
or did I at that moment hear some slight 





He drew off the turban, in which he had 
again wrapped up the great diamond. 
‘ Hide it ; take care of it till morning for 
me. 

“I thought for a moment what to do 
with the gem. It occurred to me that 
perhaps the Hindoos, after all, suspected 
that the Rajah had the diamond even 
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then; if so, failing to get it from him, 
they might naturally conclude it was in 
my possession, seeing him leave my cabin 
at such a late hour. I unscrewed the wide 
top of the swinging lamp, which had an 
opaque vessel for containing the oil, and 
into this I dropped the diamond, screwing 
the top on again. 

*¢¢]t will not hurt it,’ I said : ‘ to-morrow 
you can easily get it out. I will burn the 
lamp all through the night, so that no oil 
will be left.’ The Rajah pressed my hand 
again, and then I opened the cabin door. 
No one could be seen. I stood there 
watching him as he went along, looking 
like a ghost in the dimly-lit way. Then I 
went into my cabin and closed the door. 
A second after I heard a sharp cry, which 
seemed to be forcibly stopped. Without 
arming myself in any way, I ran down the 
passage. The Rajah was lying on the 
floor, and two Hindoos were holding him 
down, while a third was trying to gag him 
with a turban! 

‘“‘ They heard the sound of my feet as I 
ran forward, whereupon the one who was 
trying to gag the Rajah rose suddenly 
and held up both hands, as if warning me 
not to advance. He moved leisurely to- 
wards me as if to bar the way. I struck 
at him with my fist, and sent him reeling 
against the ship’s side, muttering some 
foreign oath or threat which did not con- 
cern me much. As soon as I reached the 
prostrate Rajah, who seemed to be lying 
quite still, one of the remaining Hindoos 
sprang at me, holding a longish knife in 
his right hand. I caught the descending 
blow on my left arm, where it ripped a 
piece completely out of my coat sleeve, 
but, fortunately, did me no actual harm 
beyond a slight graze. 

*** Back! Back!’ the Hindoo hissed : 
‘ back, or I kill you!’ 

“‘ 1 saw that the fellows meant mischief 
for me as well as for the Rajah, and I 
made a rush for the knife. The Hindoo 
was too wary however ; he stepped hastily 
back; then, as I missed my intended grip 
of the knife, he raised it above his head 
with a flash of the blade, that I watched 
and waited to ward off. Out of the 
darkness, behind the spot where the 
Hindoo stood menacing me, I saw a 
bare arm come, which twined itself round 
the fellow’s neck, and dragged my as- 
sailant to the ground. It was a sailor 
who happened, as he afterwards told me, 
to be lying half asleep in his bunk, when, 
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hearing the sound of a scuffle, he crept 
cautiously up, with the result that the 
Hindoo’s amiable intentions concerning 
myself were foiled. 

“‘The remaining Hindoo precipitately 
fled after the one I had struck, and who 
had wisely withdrawn himself from the 
fray. The sailor disarmed the Hindoo he 
had seized, and gave him a resounding 
kick, which helped him on his way con- 
siderably to where his companions were 
waiting at a safe distance to know how he 
fared. 

“T bent over the prostrate Rajah, who 
had been badly treated, and whose garb 
showed abundant signs of a severe struggle 
with the others before I had gone to his 
relief. We carried him to my own cabin, 
where he was placed on acouch. The 
sailor wished to rouse the captain, but 
I thought it best to wait and hear 
what the Rajah had to say when suffi- 
ciently recovered from his state of exhaus- 
tion. For some time he rested on the 
couch, gazing dreamily at me as I kept 
watch over him, for it seemed likely that 
the Hindoos would make yet another 
attempt upon the Rajah’s property or life, 
for I could not quite decide which was 
the real motive for the attack. 

“*The diamond!’ he cried, suddenly 
starting up; ‘they have stolen it from 
me!’ 

‘** IT smiled at the delusion. ‘ Not at all!’ 
I answered, ‘ the diamond is safe enough 
in the lamp.’ 

«You saved my life,’ he said, when 
the state of the affairs that had happened 
dawned fully upon him. 

“*] rather fancy that sailor saved 
mine,’ I replied, ‘there will be no sleep 
for either of us to-night; you had better 
remain here with me.’ He thanked me 
with all that profuseness which is cus- 
tomary among Eastern races. Then to 
turn the subject, I asked : 

*«* Do you wish the matter to be invest- 
igated, and the Hindoos punished, as they 
richly deserve to be ?’ 

‘‘He was silent for a minute, as if 
thinking the affair over. ‘No,I am afraid 
that would only make matters worse than 
they are. There can be little doubt 
but that the Hindoos have been hired by 
the owners of the ship to make this attack 
upon me. Knowing, from the construction 
of the harbour that no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in overhauling the City of Delhi, 
they have fully counted on getting posses- 
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sion of the diamond, which, they think is 
in the sunken vessel. When they do so, 
however, a further difficulty they expect 
will arise. I may come forward and 
claim the diamond, stating how I have 
been tricked; to avoid this, my life has 
been attempted. The Hindoos are not 
likely, however, to make another attack 
upon me ; the failure of the first will com- 
pletely dishearten them.’ 

“T was not at all convinced by the 
Rajah’s argument, and asked him: 

“* You have to get to Burdwan, which 
is some distance from Calcutta; but to- 
morrow, we only reach Bombay, where 
we part company. How do you intend 
to cover the distance—by steamer, I sup- 

se?’ 

“ His reply was not what I expected by 
any means. 

“«T shall not return to Burdwan for 
some time; possibly a year even. I intend 
to pay a visit to Ahmednugger, where I 
hope to get some sport with an old friend 
of my own. 

“*And how do you propose reaching 
Ahmednugger ?’ I asked. For at that time 
railroads were far from complete in India. 

“« First by rail, then by carriage; the 
remaining part of the journey, which lies 
through broken country, will be made by 
palanquin.’ 

“You will have a large retinue of 
servants with you, of course!’ I ques- 
tioned. 

“The Rajah smiled at my concern for 
his safety. 

“* Probably six, 
certainly not more 
than eight, all of 
whom would most 
likely fling down 
the palanquin and 
leave me to face 
any danger that 
occurred single- 
handed. Your con- 
cern is, of course, 
about this diamond. 
It is just as safe 
now as it would be 
at Burdwan; its 
security depends on 
the good will of 
everyone of my fol- 
lowers ; if they de- 
sertt me at home, 
then the diamond 
will assuredly dis- 
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appear. I am accustomed to travel about 
almost alone; if I were to suddenly do 
otherwise I should be suspected, watched 
and robbed on the first suitable occasion.’ 

“*« But your life!’ I urged, ‘are you 
not likely to lose it, if you expose yourself 
to danger, with such a gem as this in your 
possession ?’ 

** I cannot avoid my fate,’ he answered. 
‘As I have told you, I don’t think the 
Hindoos will make another attempt upon 
my life. Ifthey do, may Allah send me a 
friend in need, such as you have been.’ 

‘I tried to persuade the Rajah to make 
a different plan, but without success. 
When morning came, I took the lamp 
down, and inverting it, the diamond fell 
out. After cleansing it, the Rajah folded it 
up again in his turban, wrapped the 
latter round his head, and soon after we 
had steamed into the harbour. 

‘*‘IT saw the round steep top of Malabar 
Hill, blue rather than white in the morn- 
ing mist; the houses, some white and 
others reddish in colour, lay in front and 
to the left as we entered the harbour, but 
I had little time to wonder how it appeared 
at night, such as when the Rajah saw the 
City of Delhi go down. Boat after boat 
came out to meet us, their occupants 
densely. crowding the deck ; English offi- 
cers, passengers, coolies refreshingly 
dressed in white, Parsis and Asiatics of 
every kind almost. In the confusion I 
lost sight of the Rajah without bidding him 
good-bye. So, on the deck of an outward 
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bound vessel I met him first ; the second 
time was a meeting that, with all my fears 
for his safety, I least of all anticipated. 

“« On landing, I lost notimein making the 
necessary preparations for the raising of 
the vessel, and had an interview with the 
salvage owners — three grave - looking 
Hindoos, who welcomed me and eagerly 
discussed my plans. Two days after I 
was ready to make an inspection of the 
sunken vessel. I was sitting under the 
verandah, reading the Overland Summary 
of the Bombay Gazette, when a Hindoo 
servant approached, and, after making a 
profound salaam, thrust into my hand a 
scrap of paper on which was scrawled the 
following miessage : 













































If you value your life, don’t go down to ex- 
amine the sunken ship; the diver is plotting 
against you. 

AHMED SIND, Rajah of Burdwan. 


“T called the man back, but he would 
say nothing beyond the fact that he had 
brought the message from the Rajah him- 
self. I drew out my watch; it was quite 
early in the morning and was within half- 
an-hour of the time I had appointed for 
the boat to take myself and one of the 
divers out into the middle of the harbour. 
I had been so much taken up with my 
business matters that the Rajah’s affairs 
had quite become forgotten when this 
note came as a rude awakener. What 
he had found out I could only conjecture. 
Fortunately one of the several divers 
engaged was an Englishman, and I felt 
proportionate confidence in him. He 
was not to go down with me on the occa- 
sion, the man appointed for the task 
being a Malay who had already had con- 
siderable experience as a diver. I deter- 
mined that my purpose of examining the 
ship should be carried out, but that I 
would substitute the Englishman for the 
Malay, as a matter of precaution. 

“I made my way to where the little 
steam launch was to be in readiness for 
those who were to assist in the carrying- 
out of the diving operations. It was not 
there! I heard a shout raised from mid- 
harbour, and saw one of the men beckon- 
ing me from the launch, which had al- 
ready gone out to commence the work 
without me. I jumped into the nearest 
boat, caught up the oars and pulled hard 
till I reached the launch, on board of 
which I hastened. I met Jowett, the 
Englishman, first of anyone on board. 
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«What does this mean, Jowett?’ I @ 


asked. ‘ You have come out before time; 
and I pulled out my watch, pointing to 
the hands as I added, ‘there, even now 
you are a quarter of an hour beforehand.’ 

“«The launch was ready half an hour 
ago, Mr. Thompson. You remember that 
you told us to be aboard and put things 
straight before you came.’ 

*** Which is another thing from coming 
out into the middle of the harbour before 
you were told.’ 

“* But you did tell us,’ Jowett per- 
sisted, with an uneasy glance at me. 

“«* Nothing of the sort, I tell you,’ I 


replied ; ‘ but there, we are wasting time, § 


I only want one man to go down with me 
just to see exactly how the vessel lies. | 
told Matello, the Malay, he would be 


wanted, but I’ve changed my mind; I } 


want you to come down with me, instead 
of him.’ 

*«*Tt’s too late to make that change 
now, Jowett answered. ‘I wonder you 
didn’t tell Matello when you saw him a 
little while ago.’ 

“*Too late— when I saw Matello! 
What am I to understand from that? | 
haven’t seen Matello since yesterday. 
Where is he ?’ 


“ Jowett pointed significantly over the 


side of the launch. ‘ You can see the 
tubes yourself, Mr. Thompson. Matello 
came down in a hurry this morning with 
word that you were too unwell to go 
under water, and that he was to go alone, 
He said you had asked him to report at 
once how the City of Delhi lay.’ 


“I began to put on my diving appar- 


atus at once. ‘As soon as I am down, 
get your own things on and follow me; 
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say nothing to anyone, but keep a good § 


watch. If anything unusual occurs, make 
careful note of it.’ 
** Jowett nodded as he helped me on 


with my leaden shoes, and then screwed | 


the metal globe, into which my head 
was thrust, to the collar of copper 
attached to the neck of the indiarubber 
diving dress. Glancing through the glass 
front of the head gear, I saw Jowett 
holding out my axe, and, taking it, I was 
rapidly lowered over the side of the 
launch. Down I went, lower and lower, 
the water changing colour according to 
the sediment it contained. At last I 
reached the bottom and stood for a mi- 
nute looking round, striving to discovet 
the sunken vessel. 
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“Darker than the water round me, I 
saw something looming up in the distance 
and, axe in hand, I slowly walked towards 
it. Tangled weeds clung to me breast 
high, as I neared it; then I saw, lying in 
one confused heap, the broken masts and 
therigging, beyond which lay the hulk ofthe 
sunken ship, partly embedded in the mud. 
Getting close to the ship, I saw evidence 
in plenty that the Rajah’s account of her 
foundering was correct—the City of Delhi 
had been scuttled! 

«“ Passing round the vessel, I saw that 
a great orifice had been hewn in her side, 
large enough for a man to walk through 
upright. I went within; the dead lay 
everywhere around, and there, right among 
them, kneeling beside a rough and dis- 
coloured wooden box, dragged, no doubt, 
from the ill-fated Hindoo’s cabin, was the 
Malay diver, Matello. 

“His back was towards me as he 
groped feverishly there for the treasure he 
hoped to find ; and, involuntarily, I raised 
my axe and held it over him, He drew 
out a water-sodden packet, wrapped in a 
piece of canvas, then pulled it hastily 
apart, and through the waters I saw the 
glitter of the stone he had plotted 
to get, instigated, no doubt, by 
those who had caused the ship to 
be sunk, and whose raising of her 
was to be a mere blind to account 
for the reason of their purchase, 
for not otherwise would they have 
had the right to send divers down. 

“ As he rose with the stone in his 
hand, I suddenly snatched it from 
him, and flung it away with all the 
force I could. Matello gripped his 
axe as he saw me facing him; 
while I, for better opportunity to 
defend myself, backed out from the 
vessel, and stood before him on. 
the bed of the harbour. 

“ The Malay raised his axe and 
aimed a terrific blow at the air- 
tubes above my head. Quickly I 
caught the axe on my own, and 
then, forgetting everything else, we 
engaged in a strange fight for life 
fifty feet below the surface of the 
harbour waters. I warded off the 
lightning strokes of his axe, and 
pressed him in turn until, by some 
mischance, the clinging weeds 
caught me, and I fell upon my face. 
Ina second I sprang up to beat him 
off, feeling that all was over—when 
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I felt myself being rapidly raised, and the 
strange encounter was ended! 

“*You gave no signal,’ whispered 
Jowett to me, as he took off my head-gear, 
‘but I felt sure something had gone wrong 
and told the men to get you on board. 
It's my belief,’ he added, ‘they knew 
what Matello was after when he went 
down in that crafty way first; I hope 
nothing’s happened, Mr. Thompson; I 
thought it best to stay up here.’ 
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‘** Nothing of any importance,’ I an- 
swered, as I flung off the diving dress. 


‘ Get that precious Malay on tothe launch 
as soon as you can.’ 

‘“‘Up Matello came, and when he too 
had flung off his gear, I stopped him as 
he was making for the boat alongside. 

*** You can choose between telling me 
who induced you to attempt this fine piece 
of work and explaining matters at the 
judicial court,’ I said. He stood irreso- 
lute for a minute, and then made a clean 
breast of it. Again the Rajah had been 
proved correct. 

‘* We went ashore again, and after some 
weeks, in spite of the opposition of the 
owners of the sunken ship, we eventually 


“ INVOLUNTARILY I RAISED MY AXE.” 
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raised her, but in the meantime they dis- 
appeared. Every one thought they had 
fled from the consequences of the discovery 
of their strange crime; but there was an- 
other reason why they did so, for the 
Rajah had been the only witness of the 
sinking of the ship, and they had not 
finished with him, as the strangest part of 
my adventure, which is to come, explains. 

‘The day before 1 shipped back to 
England, having everything ready for my 
return, I spent the time in calling upon 
various friends I had made, when, hap- 
pening to speak of the Rajah’s adventure 
in the harbour at night, my friend pro- 
posed a moonlight row, the waters outside 
being more than usually calm. I agreed 
to his suggestion, and when the moon rose 
we put out together. Out of the harbour 
our little craft was pulled, and, for two 
hours or more, we enjoyed the night 
breeze, which came sweeping over the ex- 
panse of ocean. 

‘‘With expressions of regret, we put 
the boat about and turned the prow 
towards the harbour. Watching the dis- 
tant lights of the town, I saw something 
gently floating towards us; something 
that looked like a piece of wreckage 
more than aught else. I called my com- 
panion’s attention to it, and he rested on 
his oars while I pointed it out, as slowly 
it floated nearer and still nearer. 

““* Looks like a piece of a broken-up 


ship,’ said he, ‘with a sail flung over it ;- 






it’s a queer-looking affair; we'll keep the 
boat steady till it passes, for it will pass 
us, that is certain.’ 

“ The floating mass drew quite close to 
us, and, thrusting out an oar, I stopped it 
in itscourse. It swung round so that the 
spar, which was at one side as a make- 
shift mast, rocked, and in doing so partly 
dragged the sail from the rude raft it 
covered. 

“Without further thought, I flung the 
sail aside and saw there—the dead body 
of a Hindoo! Something in the still-set } 
features attracted my attention, and, con- 
quering my aversion, I studied them 
carefully. . I had seen them before, most 
certainly—for the body lying on the raft 
was that of Ahmed Sind, the Rajah of 
Burdwan. Sol! met him for the second 
and for the last time! We drew the 
brown sail over the raft and its burden, © 
and watched it as it floated slowly away, © 
floated out to sea, the prey of seabird, 
of shark, of ocean storm!” 

** And the diamond ?” I asked : ** was the 
Rajah robbed of it?” 

‘*Nothing more was heard of the gem 
or of the way in which Ahmed Sind met 


his death, for the Hindoo is secret and & 


silent when it suits his purpose. Some 
day the gem will doubtless turn up again; 
another tragedy added to those which 
mark its history already! But there m 
adventure ends.” And the stranger leit § 
the smoke-room. zy 
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still.an q And the snow was falling fast, 
ain call 3 Making the alleys and slums look bright, 
‘thei 4 With its mantie so pure and vast. 
e, most M In a cold, bare attic—alone— 
the raft 4 An old man sat, meagre and thin, 
ajah of j His white head was bowed on his hands, 
second 2 With the burden of want and of sin. 
ew the @ “Old Harry,” they called him, but why, 
burden, a] Was a puzzle to everyone 
y away, 3 None knew who he was—whence he came— 
sea bird, 4 He was silent, and stern, and glum. 
was the His face, lined and wrinkled with age, 
4 Assumes now a pale, ghastly stare ; 
he With caution he rises and turns 
nd — To the door, which he fastens with care, 
ret and 2 =), Then groping his way in the dark 
Some © ~ — To a corner, he kneels on the floor ; 
again; ; 1 He raises a board, and then clutches with haste 
which © ’ = NH A bag filled with bright golden store. 
ere m ‘Very nearly five hundred in gold,” 


ger leit 9 . He exclaims, then with reverence and greed, 
. Gloating over his treasure, he laughs, *‘ Ah! ah! ah! 
Stern Old Harry poor—is he indeed ! 


Hush! a light, timid knock at the door 
Makes his hair stand on end, and his eyes 
Look bioodshot with terror and fright, 
As the bag with stiff fingers he ties. 





Again sounds that knock on the dvor, 
Still louder ; he tries all his might 

To answer—when sweetly, a child's voice calls out, 
* Mr. Harry, has ou got a light?” 





“No, I haven't,” he gruffly replies 
“Den, hasn't ou got any fire?” 

**No,” growled Old Harry ; “‘ and what do you want ? 
You'd better be off a floor higher." 





**Oh! please, Mr. Harry, I'se cold ; 

I came here with mammy last night, 
And mammy is sick and cold too ; 

Arn't ow cold when ou hasn't a light ?” 


“Yes, I like it; I'm just a poor man, 
And I can’t afford candles and coal ; 

But come in if you like; there's a spark in the grate, 
But you mustn't stop long in this hole. 
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“I've got half a candle, I think,” 
He said, all the time wond’ring why 

He should talk to this mite of humanity so; 
And his thoughts made him stifle a sigh, 


The child held her hands to the flame, 
And prattled and danced on the floor, 
He could not remember a time in his life 
When he'd spoken to a child before. 


He gazed at the sweet cherub face, 
The pathetic blue eyes—curly hair. 

Then he quietly fetched out some wood and some coal, 
While she cried, ‘‘ What are ou doing there?” 


“ T’ll just try and make the fire burn,” 
He replied, in a much softer tone, 

As he pushed right before her the stale piece of bread 
He'd forgotten, when left all alone, 


In rapture, she looked at the blaze, 
Then said, in a voice soft and low, 

As she climbed, in sweet trust, on the old man's knee, 
‘Mr. Harry, I does love ou so.” 


Such words sounded strange in hi- ears. 
He said, ‘“‘ Where is your father to-day ?” 

“ My daddy’s in heaven, and my dear mammy says, 
That some day I'll go too, if I pray. 


I wish you would go, Mr. Harry, I do.” 
He thought of the time when a lad, 

His mother had taught him to pray the same way, 
And he groaned loud, ‘“* Ah! no, I’m too bad.” 


“ Are ou sick, Mr Harry ? ** Ay, ay,” he replied. 
“I feel mortal bad with my pain.” 

The blue eyes filled slowly, and one big white drop 
On his hand, left a pearly dew stain. 


He started, 2azed first at the child, then his hand, 
A choking sensation he felt. 

He huskily asked her, ‘‘ Child, why do you cry?” 
Her reply caused his hard heart to melt. 


** Cause ou are sick too,” the little one said, 
‘And me loves ou, and wants ou be well,” 

The fountain of frozen humanity thawed. 
More, ’tis scarcely needful to tell. 


* a * 7. * 


In a sweet rustic cottage, some months later on, 
Might be seen an old man with white hair, 

And a bright, winsome lassie was fondling the hand 
Which the pearly dew-drop had made fair. 


The mother, restored now to health and to strength, 
Felt her heart with deep gratitude swell, 

Knowing she and her child were provided for life, 
And “ Old Harry” was happy as well. 

M. M. S. 
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(Continued.) 


By OUIDA, 


Author of “‘Under Two Flags,” “‘Two Little Wooden Shoes,” 
*“A Dog of Flanders,” “A House Party,” G&c. 
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CHAPTER III. 


T was a soft and luminous night; there 
1 was the faintest of south winds now 
and then wandering amongst the 
tops of the pines, and fanning their aromatic 
odours out of them. The sound of little 
threads of water trickling through the sand 
and moss, and falling downward through 
the heather, was the only sound, save when 
a night bird called through the dark, or a 
night beetle whirred on its way. 

The hill-side was _ sere and arid, and its 
bold, stony expanse had seldom a living 
thing on it by daylight. By night, when the 
priest and sacristan were sleeping, there 
was not a single sign of any life, except 
the blowing of the pine tops in the breeze. 

He had never been there except by broad 
day; his knees shook under him as he 
looked up at the tall, straight black tower, 
with the moonlit clouds shining through 
the bars of its open belfry. If he had not 
heard the voice of Santina crying to him, 
“No coward shall win me,” he would 
have turned and fled. 

He was alone as utterly as though all 
the world were dead. 

It was still barely midnight when he saw 
the church of San Fulvo looming darker 
than the dark clouds about it, and the pine 
trees and the presbytery and the walls of 
the burial ground gathered round it black 
and gaunt, their shapes all fused together 
in one heap of gloom. 

The guardians of the place—old men 
who went early to their beds—were slecp- 
ing somewhere under those black roofs 
against the tower. Below, the hills and 
valleys were all wrapped in the silence of 
the country night. 

On some far road some tired team of 
charcoal-bearing mules might be treading 
woefully to the swing of their heavy bells, 
or some belated string of wine-carts might 


be creeping carefully through the darkness, 
their men half drunk and their beasts half 
asleep. 

But there was no sound or sign of them 
in the vast brooding stillness which covered, 
like great soft wings, the peaceful hills 
overlapping one another, and the serenity 
of the mountains bathed in the rays of the 
moon. 

There was no sound anywhere ; not even 
the bleat of a sheep from the flocks, nor 
the bark of a dog from the homesteads. 

Caris crossed himself, and mounted the 
steep path which led to the church gate. 

The last time he had come thither he 
had climbed up with the weight of his 
mother’s coffin on his shoulders; the 
ascent being too steep for a mule to mount 
and he too poor to pay for assistance. 

The walls of the graveyard were high 
and the only entrance to it was through a 
wooden, iron-studded door, which had on 
one side of it a little hollowed stone for 
holy water and above it across of iron and 
an iron crown. To force the door was 
impossible ; to climb the wall was difficult, 
but he was agile as a wild cat and accus- 
tomed to crawl up the stems of the pines 
to gather their cones and the smooth trunks 
of the poplars in the valley to lop their 
crowns. 

He paused a moment, feeling the cold 
dews run like rain off his forehead, and 
wished that his dog was with him, a child- 
ish wish, for the dog could not have 
climbed ; then he kicked off his boots, set 
his toe-nails in the first crevice in the 
brick surface, and began to mount with 
his hands and feet with prehensile agility. 

In a few moments he was above on the 
broad parapet which edged the wall and 
could look down into the burial place 
below. But he did not dare to look; he 
shut his eyes convulsively and began to 
descend, holding by such slight aids as the 
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uneven surface and the projecting lichens 
afforded him: he dropped at last roughly 
but safely on the coarse grass within the 
enclosure. 

All was black and still; shut in on three 
sides by its walls, and at the fourth side by 
the tower of the church. 

The moon had passed behind a cloud 
and he could see nothing. 

He stood ankle deep in the grass; and 
as he stirred he stumbled over the uneven, 
broken ground, made irregular by so many 
nameless graves. He felt in his breeches 
pocket for his pipe and matches, and drew 
one of the latter out and struck it on a 
stone. 

But the little flame was too feeble to 
show him even whereabouts he was, and 
he could not in the darkness tell one grave 
from another. 

Stooping and stretching out his hands, 
he could feel the rank grass and the hil- 
locks all round him; there were a few 
headstones, but only a few; of such dead 
as were buried in the graveyard of San 
Fulvo, scarce one mourner in a century 
could afford a memorial stone or even a 
wooden cross. 

He stood still and helpless, not having 
foreseen the difficulty of the darkness. 

He could feel the stirring of wings in the 
air around him. His sense told him that 
they were but owls and bats, of which the 
old tower was full; but he shivered as he 
heard them go by; who could be sure 
what devilish thing they might not be ? 

The horror of the place grew on him 

Still, harmless, sacred though it was, it 
filled him with a terror which fastened 
upon him, making his eyeballs start, and 
his flesh creep, and his limbs shake beneath 
him. 

Yet he gripped his pickaxe closer and 
tighter and held his ground and waited for 
the moon to shine from the clouds. 

Santina should see he was no white- 
livered boy. He would get her what she 
asked and then she would be his—his— 
his; and the woods would hide their loves 
and the cold moss grow warm with their 
kisses. 

Stung into courage and impatience by 
her memory, he struck violently on one of 
the stones his whole handful of brimstone 
matches ; they flared alight with a blue, 
sharp flash and he saw there at his feet 
his mother’s grave. 

He could not doubt that it was hers; it 
was a mound of clay on which no grass 
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had had time to grow, and there were the 
crossed sticks he had set up on it as a 
memorial, with a bit of an old blue ker- 
chief which had been hers tied to them. 

It was just as he had left them there 
four months before, when the summer had 
been green and the brooks dry and the 
days long and light. She was there under 
his feet where he and the priest had laid 
her, the two crossed chestnut sticks, the 
only memorial she would ever have, poor 
soul ! 

She was there; lying out in all wind 
and weather alone; horribly, eternally 
alone ; the rain raining on her and the sun 
shining on her, and she knowing nought, 
poor dead woman! 

Then the wickedness of what he came 
to do smote him all of a sudden so strongly 
that he staggered as under a blow, and a 
shower of hot tears gushed from his eyes 
and he wept bitterly. 

“Oh, mother, poor mother!” he cried 
aloud. She had been a hard mother to 
him, and had had ways which he had 
feared and disliked, and a cruel tongue 
and a bad name on the hill-side, but she 
had been his mother, and when she had 
lain dying she had been sorrowful to think 
that she would leave him alone. 

She had been his mother and he came 
to rifle her grave. 

What a crime! What a foul, black 
crime, such as men and women would 
scarce speak of with bated breath by their 
hearths in the full blaze of day! Whata 
crime! He abhorred himself for doing it, 
as he would have abhorred a poisoner or a 
parricide seeing them pass to the gallows. 

“Oh, mother, mother, forgive me. She 
will have it so!” he sobbed, with a pite- 
ous prayer. 
his mother would understand and forgive, 
as she would never have understood or 
forgiven when living. 

Then he struck his spade down into the 
heavy clay on which no bird-sown seed of 
blade or blossom had yet had any time to 
spring. 

He dug and dug and dug, till the sweat 
rolled off his limbs and his shoulders ached 
and his arms quivered. 

He threw spadesful of clay one after 
another out on the ground around, his eyes 
growing used to the darkness, and his 
hands gripping the spade handle harder 
and harder in desperation. The very 
horror of his action nerved him to feverish 
force. 
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“Oh, Santina, Santina, you give my 
soul to hell fires everlasting!” he cried 
aloud once, as he jammed the iron spade 
down deeper and deeper into the ground, 
tearing the stiff soil asunder and crushing 
the stones. 

The moon came forth from the clouds, 
and the burial-ground grew white with her 
light where the shadows of the walls did 
not fall. Helooked up once; then he saw 
black crosses, black skulls and cross-bones, 
rank grass, crumbling headstones, name- 
less mounds all round him, and beyond 
them the tower of the church. 

But his mother’s coffin he did not find. 
In vain he dug, and searched, and frantic- 
ally tossed aside the earth in such haste to 
have ended and finished with his horrible 
task. 

His mother’s coffin he could not find. 

Under the rays of the moon the dese- 
crated ground lay, all broken up and 
heaped and tossed together, as though an 
earthquake had riven the soil. But the 
deal shell which he had made with his 
own hands and borne thither on his own 
shoulders, he could not find. 

“She will never believe! She will never 
believe!” he thought. 

Santina would never believe that he had 
come there if he met her at dawn with 
empty hands. He could hear in fancy her 
shrill, cruel, hissing shriek of mockery and 
derision ; and he felt that if he did hear it 
so in reality it would drive him mad. 

He dug and dug and dug, more 
furiously, more blindly, going unconsciously 
farther and farther away from where the 
two crossed chestnut sticks had been; 
they had been uprooted and buried long 
before, under the first heap of clay which 
he had thrown out from the grave. 

He had forgotten that they alone were 
his landmarks and guides; in the darkness 
which had been followed by the uncertain, 
misleading light of the moon, he had gone 
far from them. 

His work had become almost a frenzy 
with him; his nerves were strung to an 
uncontrollable pitch of excitation, fear and 
obstinacy, and a furious resolve to obtain 
what he sought, with a terrible dread of 
what he should see when he should reach 
it, had together, in their conflict of oppos- 
ing passions, driven him beside himself. 

He dug on and on, without any con- 
Sciousness of how far he had gone from 
his goal, and no sense left but the fury of 
determination to possess himself of what 
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he knew was there in the earth beneath 
him. 

He stood up to his knees in the yawning 
clay, with the heavy clods of it flung up 
on either side of him, and the moon hang- 
ing up on high in the central heavens, her 
light often obscured by drifting cloud 
wrack, and at other times shining cold and 
white into his face, as though by its search- 
ing rays to read his soul. 

How long he had been there he knew 
not; time was a blank to him; his super- 
natural terrors were lost in the anguish of 
dread lest he should be unable to do 
Santina’s will. 

He felt as though he strove with the 
fiend himself. 

Who but some hideous power of evil 
could have moved the corpse and baffled 
and beaten him thus? Perhaps truly the 
charms had been things born of the devil, 
and the devil had taken them both to him- 
self and the body of his mother with them. 
He dug on and on frantically, deriving 
relief from the fever within him through 
that violent exertion which strained every 
vein and muscle in his body till he felt as 
though beaten with iron rods. 

He did not see in the confusion of his 
mind and the gloom of the night that he 
had come close under the graveyard wall, 
and was digging almost at its base. He 
believed himself still to be on the spot 
where he had buried his mother; and he 
had deepened the pit about him until he 
was sunk up to his loins. He never re- 
membered the danger of the priest or the 
sacristan waking and rising and seeing 
him at his occult labour. 

He never remembered that the bell 
would toll for matins whilst the stars would 
be still in their places, and the hills and 
the valleys still dark. All sense had left 
him except one set, insane resolve to obtain 
that by which the beauty of a woman was 
alone to be won. 

Of crime he had grown reckless, of 
emotion he had none left; he was only 
frantically, furiously determined to find 
that which he had come toseek. Standing 
in the damp, clogging soil, with the sense 
of moving creatures about him which his 
labours had disturbed in the bowels of the 
earth; he dug and dug and dug until his 
actions had no purpose or direction in them, 
only hurling clod upon clod in breathless, 
aimless, senseless monotony and haste. 

At last his spade struck on some sub- 
stance other than the heavy soil and the 






‘ slimy worms; he thrilled through all his 
frarme with triumph and with terror. 

At last! At last! he never doubted that 
it was the coffin he sought; he did not 
know that his mother’s grave lay actually 
yards away from him. Oh, were there 
only light, he thought; it was so dark, for 
the moon had now passed down behind the 
wall of the graveyard, and there would be 
only henceforth growing ever darker and 
darker that dense gloom which precedes 
the dawn. He dared not go on digging ; 
he was afraid that the iron of his spade 
sould stave in the soft wood of the coffin, 
and cut and maim the body within it. He 
stooped and pushed the clay aside with 
his hands, trying to feel what the tool had 
struck. 

What met his touch was not wood, but 
metal—rounded, smooth, polished; though 
clogged and crusted with the clay bed in 
which it lay. He pushed the earth farther 
and farther away, and the object he had 
reached seemed to lie far under, under the 
soil, and to be held down by it. 

He was himself hemmed in by the 
broken clods and stood in the hole he had 
dug, half imprisoned by it. But he could 
move enough to strike a few remaining 
matches on the iron of the spade and let 
their light fall on what he had unearthed. 

Then it seemed to him that a miracle 
had been wrought. 

Before him lay a silver image of the 
child Christ. His knees shook, his whole 
frame trembled, his lips gasped for breath ; 
the flame of the matches died out ; he was 
left in the dark with the image. 

“Tt isthe Gesu! It is the Gesu!” he 
muttered, sure that his dead mother, or 
the saints, or both, had wrought this 
miracle to show him the evil of his ways. 

In truth, the statue had lain there many 
centuries, buried against the wall by pious 
hands in times when the torch of war had 
been carried flaming over all the wasted 
villages and ravaged fields in the plain 
below. 

But no such explanation dawned on the 
mind of Caris. 

To him it was a miracle wrought by the 
saints or by the dead. In the dark he 
could feel its round shoulders, its small 
hands folded as in prayer, its smooth cheek 
and brow, its little breast ; and he touched 
them reverently, trembling in every nerve. 

He had heard of holy images shown 
thus to reward belief or to confound dis- 
belief. 
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His faith was vague, dull, toolish, but ix 
was deep-rooted in him. He was a miser. 
able sinner ; and the dead and the saints 
turned him thus backward on his road to 
hell; so he thought, standing waist deep 
in the rugged clay and clutching his spade 
to keep himself from falling in a swoon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


To Caris miracles were as possible as daily 
bread. 

He knew little of them, but he believed 
in them with his whole soul. It seemed 
wonderful that the heavenly powers should 
create one for such a poor and humbie 
creature as himself; but it did not seem 
in any way wonderful that such a thing 
should be. 

The Divine Child was there in the earth, 
keeping away all evil things by its pre- 
sence, and he could not doubt that the 
saints who were with Mary, or perchance 
his own mother’s purified spirit, had called 
the image there to save him from the 
fiend. 

He sank on his knees on the clay and 
said over breathlessly all the aves he could 
think of. They were few, but he repeated 
them over and over again, hoping thus to 
find grace and mercy for his sin for having 
broken into these sacred precincts and dis- 
turbed the dead in their rest. 

But what of Santina? Would she be- 
lieve him when he told her of this won- 
drous thing ? 

If he went to her with his hands empty, 
would she ever credit that he had courage 
to come upon this quest? He could hear, 
as it were, at his ear, her mocking, cruel, 
incredulous laughter. 

She had said, “ Bring me the magic 
toys.” What would the tale of a miracle 
matter to her? She wanted treasure and 
knowledge. She would care nothing for 
the souls of the dead or the works of the 
saints, nothing. 

He knew that her heart was set on 
getting things which she knew were evil, 
but believed were powerful for good and ill, 
for fate and future. 

Suddenly a thought which froze his 
veins with its terror arose in him and 
fascinated him with its wickedness and its 
daring. What if he took the holy image 
to her in proof that he had tried to do her 
will, and had been turned from his errand 
by powers more than mortal ? 

Since she had believed in the occult 
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powers of his mother’s divining-tools, surely 
she would still more readily believe in the 
direct and visible interposition of the dead. 

If he bore the Gesu to her in his arms 
she could not then doubt that he had 
passed the hours of this night in the 
graveyard of San Fulvo. 

But could he dare to touch the holy 
thing? Would the image consent to 
be so taken? Would not its limbs rebel, 
its lips open, its body blister and blast the 
mortal hands which would thus dare to 
desecrate it ? 

A new fear, worse, more unspeakable 
than any which had moved him before, 
now took possession of him as he knelt 
there on the bottom of the pit which he 
had dug, gazing through the blackness of 
the darkness to the spot where he knew the 
silver body of the Christ Child lay. 

The thing was holy in his eyes, and he 
meant to use it for unholy purposes. He 
felt that his hands would wither at the 
wrist if they took up that silver Gesu from 
its bed of earth. 

His heart beat loudly against his ribs ; 
his head swam. 

It was still dark, though dawn in the 
east had risen. 

He crawled out of the pit of clay with 
difficulty, holding the silver image to his 
bosom with one arm, and stood erect, and 
gazed around him. 

If saints or fiends were there beside him, 
they made no sign ; they neither prevented 
nor avenged the sacrilege. 

The sweet sharp smell of the wet 
blowing grasses was in his nostrils, and 
the damp, clinging sods were about his 
feet, dragging at the soles of his boots: that 
was all. 

He began to think of the way in which 
he could, thus burdened, climb the wall. 

The Silver Christ was heavy in his hold, 
and he needed to have both hands free to 
ascend the height above him. 

He knew it was an image and not a 
living god ; yet none the less was it in his 
sight holy, heaven sent, miraculously potent 
for the service of the saints; and to take 
it up and bear it away seemed to him like 
stealing the very Hostia itself. 

True, he would bring it back, and give 
it to the Vicar, and let it, according to the 
reverend man’s choice, be returned into its 
grave or laid on the altar of the church for 
the worship of the people and the con- 
tinued working of miracles. 

Yes, he said to himself, assuredly he 
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would bring it back. He would only bear 
it in his arms most reverently to Santina, 
that she might see and believe, and become 
his; and then would return hither with it 
and tell the priest the wondrous story. 

Yet he shook as with palsy at the 
thought of carrying the blessed image as 
though it were a mere living human babe. 

It seemed to him as if no man could do 
such a deed and live. The anointed hands 
of a priest might touch it, but not his; 
his so hard and rough and scarred with 
work, never having held aught better than 
his pipe of clay and his tool of wood or of 
iron, and the horn haft of his pocket- 
knife. 

Nor was even his motive for taking it 
puré. He wanted through it to justify 
himself in the sight of a woman, and to 
find favour with her, and to gratify a 
strong and furious passion. His reasons 
were earthly, gross, selfish ; they could not 
redeem or consecrate or excuse his act. 
That he knew. 

She could not, before its sacred testi- 
mony, be angry or scornful, or incredulous, 
or unkind. 

He dropped carefully down on the earth 
beneath and began the descent of the hill. 

All was still, dusky, solitary ; the church 
was wrapt in gloom, the daybreak did not 
reach it; only above the inland hills the 
white light spread where he could not see ; 
behind the high wall of the graveyard, be- 
yond the ranges of the inland hills, the 
grey, soft light of daybreak had arisen. 

He thought he heard voices all around 
him, and amongst them that of his mother 
warning him to leave untouched the sacred 
Child, and get up on his feet and flee. 
But, above these he heard the laughter of 
Santina mocking him as an empty-handed, 
white livered fool, who came with foolish 
tales of visions to hide his quaking soul. 

Better that his arms should shrivel, that 
his sight should be blinded, that his body 
should be shrunken and stricken with 
the judgment of Heaven than that he 
should live to hear her red lips laugh and 
call him a feckless coward. 

With all the life which was in him 
shrinking and sickening in deadly fear, he 
stooped down, groped in the dark until he 
found the image, grasped its metal breast 
and limbs, and dragged it upward from the 
encircling earth. 

It was of the size of a human child of a 
year old. 

He plucked it roughly upward, for his 

































terror made him rude and fierce, and held 
it in his arms, whilst he wondered, in his 
great awe and horror, that no judgment 
of affronted Heaven followed on his despe- 
rate act. 

All was still well with him; he saw, he 
heard, he breathed, he lived; the cool 
night air was blowing over him, the clouds 
were letting fall a faint, fine, mist-like rain. 

“‘ When I bring the little Christ back, I 
can get the tools,” he thought. It seemed 
a small matter. 

He climbed the wall with slow, laborious 
and painful effort, the dead weight of the 
silver figure encumbering him as he 


mounted with cat-like skill, cutting his 
hands and bruising his skin against the 


rough, undressed stones. 

He undid the belt about his loins—a 
mere piece of webbing with a buckle, 
strapped it around the body of the Gesu, 
and taking the ends thereof between his 
firm, strong teeth, sought in the dark for 
the place whence he had descended, and 
found it. 

He was forced to leave behind him his 
spade and pickaxe. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN at last he reached the top of the 
coping, he saw that it was dawn. His 
heart leapt in his breast. Down in the 
chestnut coppice Santina would be await- 
ing him; and she would believe, surely, 
certainly, she would believe when she 
should see this holy Gesu brought out 
from the tomb. 

He was in good time. It was barely 
day. He unslung the Gesu and took it 
again in his arms as carefully as a woman 
would take a new-born child. The 
polished limbs grew warm in his hands; 
its small face leaned against his breast ; 
he lost his awe of it; he ceased to fear 
what it might do to him; he felt a kind 
of love for it. 

‘*Oh, Gesu, dear Gesu, smile on us,” 
he said to it; and although it was still too 
dark to see more than its outline faintly, 
he thought he saw the mouth move in 
answer. 

Holding it to him, he started homeward 
down the stony slope. He was thankful 
to be out of that ghostly place of tombs; 
he was thankful to have escaped from 
that scene of terror whole in limb, and 
uncursed and unobserved; the tension of 
his nerves in the past hours had given 
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place to an _unreasoning and overstrung J 


gladness. But for his reverence for the 
burden he carried, he could have laughed 
aloud. 


Only once, now and then, as he went, @ 


his conscience smote him. His poor 
mother !—he had forgotten her; he had 
displaced the mark set above her grave; 
no one would ever now be sure where 
she was buried. Did it hurt her, what he 
had done? Would she be jealous in her 
grave of the woman for whom he did it? 
Was it cruel to have come away without 
smoothing the rugged earth above her 
bed and saying an Ave for her ? 

But these thoughts, this remorse, were 
fleeting ; his whole mind was filled with 
the heat of passion and its expectation. 
Fatigued and overworked and sleepless 
as he was, he almost ran down the paths 
of the hills in his haste, and tore his skin 
and his clothes as he pushed his way 
through the brushwood and furze, guard- 
ing only the Gesu from hurt as he went. 

The day had now fully dawned, and 
the sun had risen; its rosy flush was 
warm over all the land and sky; the 
woodlarks and the linnets singing under 
the bushes; the wild doves were dabbling 
in the rivulets of water; the hawks were 
circling high in the light. 

On the wooded hill-side all was peaceful 
with the loveliness of the unworn day; 
the air was full of the smell of heather 
and wet mosses and resinous pine 
cones; rain falling above where the 
church was, but in these lower woods 
there was a burst of sunrise, warmth and 
light. None of these things, however, did 
he note. He went on and on, downward 
and downward, holding the silver image 
close against his breast, scarcely feeling 
the boughs which grazed his cheeks or 
the flints which wounded his naked feet. 

When he came within sight of the place 
where he had left Santina the night before, 
he strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
her through the tangle of leaves and twigs 
and fronds. And, true enough to her 
tryst, she was there, waiting impatient, 
fretting, wishing the time away, blaming 
her own folly in setting all her hopes of 
freedom and the future on a foolish, 
cowardly churl, for so she called him in 
her angry thought, as she crouched down 
under the chestnut scrub and saw the 
daylight widen and brighten. 

She ran a great risk in hiding there: if 
any of her p2ople or their carters saw her, 
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their suspicions would be aroused and 
their questions endless. She would say 
that she came for mushrooms; but they 
would not believe her. She was too well- 
known for a late riser and a lazy wench. 

Still she had imperilled everything to 
keep her word with him, and she waited 
for him, seated on the moss, half covered 
with leaves, except at such times as her 
impatient temper made her cast prudence 
to the winds and rise and look out of the 
thicket upward to the hills. 

She had made herself look her best: a 
yellow kerchief was tied over her head, 
her hair shone like a blackbird’s wing, her 
whole face and form were full of vivid, 
rich, and eager animal beauty. To get 
away—oh, only to get away! She looked 
up at the wild doves sailing over the tops 
of the tall pines and envied them their 
flight. 

Caris saw that eager, longing look upon 
her countenance before he reached her, 
and he thought it was love for him. 

He held the Gesu to his bosom with 
both hands and coursed like lightning down 
the steep slope which still divided him 
from her; he was unconscious of how 
jaded, soiled and uncomely he looked 
after his long night’s work and all his 
ghostly fears: his feet were scratched and 
bleeding, his shirt soaked in sweat, his 
flesh bespattered with the clay, his 
hair wet and matted with moisture; he 
had no remembrance of that, he had no 
suspicions that even in that moment of 
agitation, when she believed her errand 
done, her will accomplished, she was 
saying in her heart as she watched him 
draw nigh: ‘He has got them! he has 
got them! but, Holy Marie, what a clown! 
He has all the mud of fifty graves upon 
him.” 

He rushed downward to her, and held 
the silver image out at arm’s-length and 
sobbed, and laughed, and cried aloud, 
indifferent who might hear his voice, 
trembling with awe and ecstasy. “It is 
the Gesu himself, the Gesu—and I have 
brought Him to you because now you will 
believe—and my mother must be well with 
them in heaven or they never had wrought 
such a miracle for me—and such a night 
I have passed, dear God! such things as 
I have seen and heard—but the Child 
smiles—the Child is pleased—and now 
you will believe, though I could not find 
the magic things—and I said to myself, 
when she sees the Gesu she will believe— 
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and she will be mine—mine—mine! The 
Lord forgive me, that has been all my 
thought though he wrought such a miracle 
for me!” 

The words poured out of his mouth, one 
over another, like the rush of water let 
loose through a narrow channel. He was 
blind with his own excess and emotion, 
his own breathless desire; he did not see 
the changes which swept over the face of 
Santina in a tumult of wrath, wonder, 
fury, eagerness, suspicion, cupidity, as one 
after another went coursing through her 
soul and shining in her eyes, making 
her beauty distorted and terrible. 

Her first impulse was fury at his 
failure to bring her what she wanted: the 
second was to comprehend in a flash of 
instantaneous insight the money value of 
that to which he only attached a spiritual 
merit. 

She snatched the image from him and 
in the morning light she saw the silver of 
it glisten through the earth which still, in 
parts, clung to it. It might be better, 
surer, more quick aid to her than the un- 
certain divining tools whereof she was 
ignorant of the full employ. Her rapid 
mind swept over in a second all the uses 
to which it might be put, and compre- 
hended the superstitious adoration of it 
which moved Caris and made him control 
his passion for herself, as he stood gazing 
at it in her arms, his own hands clasped 
in prayer, and his whole frame trembling 
with the portentous sense of the mercy of 
Heaven which had been made manifest to 
him. 

She in a second divined that it had 
been part of some buried treasure which 
he had by accident disinterred; but she 
was too keen and wise to let him see that 
she did so; it was her part to humour 
and to confirm him in his self-deception. 

She calmed the angry, gibing words 
which rose to her lips, she held back the 
exultant covetousness which flashed in 
her eyes and betrayed itself in the 
clutching grasp of her fingers; she gazed 
on the Gesu with a worship half real, 
half affected, for it was also a holy image 
to her, if its sanctity were to her out- 
weighed and outshone by its monetary 
worth in precious metal. 

‘Tell me, how found you this?” she 
asked under her breath, as one almost 
speechless with awe before such a manifes- 
tation from on high. 

She was really in genuine fear. 
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40 
been into precincts which none could 
enter without offending immortal and un- 
seen powers. He had done it at her 
bidding. Who could be sure that the 
offending spirits would not avenge his 
sacrilege on her ? 

But through her fears, she kept her hold 
upon the image, whilst she asked the 
question. 

Tremblingly he told her how he had 
passed the awful hours of the night and 
failed to find his mother’s tomb, but in 
its stead found this. “And I brought it 
that you should know that I had been 
there,” he said in conclusion; ‘that you 
might know I had been where you willed, 
and am no coward; and we will take it 
back together and give it to the holy 
man up yonder, and now—and now—and 
now 24 

His hands touched her, his breath was 
upon her, his whole-souled yet violent 
passion blazed in his eyes and quivered 
all over his frame; he had dared all 
things for his reward, and he claimed it. 
But, quick as lightning, and merciless as 
dishonest, she put the holy image between 
her and him. The sacred silver froze his 
burning lips. 

His arms fell to his side as though 
they were paralysed. ‘“ Not while the 
Gesu is with us,” she murmured in 
rebuke. ‘“ Let us not be unworthy—you 
say yourself a miracle was wrought.” 

“But ” he stood before her, checked, 
daunted, breathing heavily like a horse 








thrown back on its haunches in full 
flight. 
‘* Hush,” she said with a scared look. 


‘‘There are people near; I hear them. 
We will take the Gesu home; but that 
cannot well be till dusk. I will keep him 
safe with me. Go you, dear, and clean 
your skin and your clothes, lest any 
seeing you should suspect what you have 
done.” 

“T will not go,’ 
promised 2 

‘** 1 promised, oh fool!” she said, with 
quick passion. ‘‘And my word I will 
keep. But not while the Gesu is with us. 
I love you for all you have braved; I love 
you for all you havedone; _ I will be yours 
and no other’s. See! I swear it on the 
Holy Child’s head!” And she kissed the 
silver brow of the babe. 

He was convinced, yet irresolute and 
impatient. ‘ Let usgo back with it now, 
then,” he muttered. “I did but bring 


’ he muttered; “ you 
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him to show you in witness of what | . 


had done.” 
* No,” 


made the resolve in him melt like wax 
beneath a flame. ‘“ You cannot be seen 
with me in such a state as you are. | 
will carry the Christ back to the church, if 
so be that he rest uneasily in common 
arms like ours, and then—well—I will 
pass by your cabin as I eome down. 
Dost complain of that, my ingrate ?” 

A flood of warmth and joy and full 


belief swept like flame through the whole | 


being of Caris: her eyes were suffused, 
her cheek blushed, her lips smiled; he 
thought himself beloved: he thought 
himself on the threshold of ecstasy; the 
minutes seemed like hours until he should 
regain his hut and watch from its door 
for her coming. 

** You will gonow?” he asked eagerly. 

** At once,” she answered, holding the 
Gesu to her as a woman would hold a 
sucking child. 

Caris closed his eyes, dazed with her 
beauty, and the wild, sweet thought of 
how she would hold to her breast some 
child of his on some fair unborn morrow. 

“Then go,” he muttered. 
sooner we part the sooner we shall meet. 
Oh, my angel !” 

She gave him a smile over her shoulder, 
and she pushed her way upward through 
the chestnut boughs, carrying the Gesu 
folded to her bosom. 

Watching her thus depart, a sudden 
and new terror struck him. 

“Wait!” he called to her. ‘* Will Don 
Felice be angered that I disturbed the 
graves, think you ?” 

“‘ Nay, nay, not when he sees that you 
give him the image,” she called back in 
answer. 

Then she disappeared in the green haze 
of foliage, and Caris struck onward in the 
opposite direction, to take the way which 
led to his cabin on Genistrello. Her 
words had wakened him to a conscious- 
ness of his bruised, befouled and tattered 
state. 

He wished to avoid meeting anyone 
who might question him as to his condi- 
tion. 

He got as quickly as he could by soli- 
tary paths to his home, and was met with 
rapture by his dog. He entered the 
house, and drank thirstily; he could not 
eat; he washed in the tank at the back 
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of the hut, and clothed himself in the 
best that he had, what he woré on holy 
and on festal days. 

Then he set his house-door wide open 
to the gay morning light, which, green 
and gleeful, poured through the trunks of 
the chestnuts and pines ; and he sat down 
on his threshold with the dog at his feet 
and waited. 

It would be a whole working-day lost, 
but what of that? A lover may well lose 
a day's pay for love’s crown of joy. 

Hour after hour passed by, and his eyes 
strained and ached with looking into the 
green light of the woods. But Santina 
came not. 

The forenoon and noontide and after- 
noon went by, and still no living thing 
came up to his solitary house. The whole 
day wore away. and he saw no one, heard 
nothing, had no visitant except the black 
stoat which flitted across the path, and 
the grey thrushes which flew by on their 
autumn flights towards lower ground. 

The long, fragrant, empty day crept 
slowly by, and at last ended. She had 
not come. 

He wasstill fasting. He drank thirstily, 
but he could not eat, though he fed the 
dog. 

He was in a state of nervous excitation 
almost delirious. The trees and the hills 
and the sky seemed to whirl around him. 
He dared not leave the hut lest she should 
come thither in his absence. He stared 
till he was sightless along the green path 
which led down to Massa. Now and 
then, stupidly, uselessly, he shouted aloud ; 
and the mountains echoed his solitary 
voice. 

The dog knew that something was 
wrong with his master, and was pained 
and afraid. 

The evening fell. The night wore 
away. He put a little lamp in his door- 
way, thinking she might come, through 
shyness, after dark. But no one came. 
Of her there was no sign, or from her any 
word. 

When the day came he was still dressed 
and sleepless, seated before his door ; the 
flame of the little lamp burnt on, garish 
and yellow in the sunshine. 

The sun mounted to the zenith; it was 
again noon. He went indoors and took 
a great knife which he was accustomed to 
carry with him to Maremma. He put it 


in his belt inside his breeches, so that it 
was invisible. 
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Then he called the dog to him, kissed 
him on the forehead, gave him bread, and 
motioned to him to guard the house; then 
he took his way once more down the hill- 
side to Massa. 

If she had fooled him yet again she 
would not live to do it thrice. His throat 
was dry as sand; his eyes were blood- 
shot ; his look was strange. 

The dog howled and moaned as he 
passed out of sight. 

He went onward, under the boughs 
tinged with their autumnal fires, until he 
came to-the place where the house and 
sheds and walls of Masso stood. He 
walked straight in through the open gates, 
and then stood still. 

He saw that there was some unusual 
stir and trouble in the place; no one was 
at work, the children were gaping and 
gabbling, the housewife was standing 
doing nothing, her hands at her sides; 
Masso himself was seated drumming 
absently on the table. 

** Where is Santina?” asked Caris. 

They all spoke in answer, ‘‘ Santina is 
a jade.” 

Masso’s voice louder and rougher than 
the rest. 

“She has gone out of the town and 
away, none know where; and she has 
left a letter behind her saying that none 
need try to follow, for she is gone to a fine 
new world, where she will want none of 
us about her, and my brother says it is all 
my fault, giving her liberty out on the 
hills; and the marvel is where she got 
the money, for we and they kept her so 
close—not a stiver—not a penny—and it 
seems she took the train that goes over 
the mountains ever so far, and paid a 
power of gold at the station-wicket.” 

The voice of Caris crossed his in a loud, 
bitter cry. “She sold the Gesu! As 
God lives—she sold the Gesu! ” 

Then the blood rushed from his nostrils 
and his mouth; and he fell face down- 
wards. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A Few days later he was arrested for hav- 
ing violated and robbed the tombs in the 
burial grounds of San Fulvo. The pick- 
axe and the spade had been found with 
his name burned on the wood of them; he 
was sentenced to three years at the galleys 
for sacrilege and theft. 

When the three years were ended, he 





42 
was an old, grey, bowed man, though 
only twenty-nine years of age; he re- 
turned to his cabin, and the dog, who had 
been cared for by the charcoal-burners, 
knew him from afar off, and flew down 
the hill-path to meet him. 

“‘ The wench who ruined you,” said the 
charcoal-burners around their fire that 
night, ‘they do say she is a fine singer 
and a rich madam somewhere in foreign 
parts. She sold the Gesu; aye, she sold 
the Gesu to a silversmith down in the 
town ; that gave her the money to start 
with, and the rest her face and her voice 
have done for her.” 

“Who has the Gesu?” asked Caris, 
hiding his eyes on the head of the dog. 

‘Oh, the Gesu, they say, was put in the 
smelting-pot,”’ said the charcoal-burner. 
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Caris felt for the knife which was inside © 
It had been given back to him | 


his belt. 
with his clothes when he had been set 
free at the end of his sentence. 

‘One could find her,” he thought, with 
a thrill of savage longing. ‘Then he 
looked down at the dog and across at the 
green aisles of the pines and chestnuts. 

“« Let the jade be,” said the forest-man 
to him. ‘ You are home again, and ’twas 
not you who bartered the Christ.” 

Caris fondled the hatt of the great knife 
under his waistband. 

** She stole the Gesu and sold him,” he 
said, in a hushed voice. ‘One day I 
will find her, and I will strike her, once 
for myself and twice for him.” 


THE END. 
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Next Month will Commence an Original Story by JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER, Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. &c., entitled 


“A BROKEN PAST.” 
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AVE you ever been on the Rhine ? 
Rn If you are an Englishman, you 
probably know the Rhine from 
Schaffhausen to the North Sea far better 
than most Germans. If not, take my 
advice and go as soon as you can. But, 
if you have stayed in a certain famous 
university town not a hundred miles from 
the banks of the Rhine, you.have doubt- 
less marvelled at the strangé appearance 
of many of the students, the coloured 
Miitze upon their heads surmounting 
Square, good-humoured faces, which were 
so seamed across and across with sword- 
cuts that it was hard to tell where the 
smile ended and the scars began. Or 
perhaps you have seen, as you sipped your 
coffee in a restaurant (By Jove! what 
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coffee!) some wounded hero, his head 
swathed in bandages and a strip of court- 
plaster across his nose, the centre of a 
group of admirers, who are carrying on at 
the top of their voices a conversation 1n 
which the words pauken, hieb, schlagen play 
an ominous and significant part. But 
though its effects are pretty obvious, the 
duel itself is seldom witnessed by strangers, 
for duelling, though winked at in practice, 
is generally forbidden in theory; conse- 
quently a certain semblance of secrecy has 
to be kept up. 

Now, in common with most of my 
countrymen, I did want to see a duel 
before leaving the Fatherland, and it was 
therefore with some pardonable gratifica- 
tion that, coming home to my rooms, I 
found a note on my table from a student 
friend: “I will call you to-morrow "— 
(alas! to morrow had already merged into 
to-day !)\—“‘at five o'clock; there will be 
six duels, and R. is going to fight.” Now 
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R. was a particular friend of 
mine, and, as report went, was 
the champion hewer of heads 
and drawer of blood in the Uni- 
versity. Accordingly, when, 
after about two hours’ sleep, 
I was awakened by a stern 
aufstehen, | turned out readily 
enough, eager for the fray, and 
joined the group of Biirschen 
awaiting me in the street be- 
low. As we passed along 
through the silent streets we 
were joined by several more 
batches of students, all bound 
for the same quiet spot on the 
wooded hills. That sleepy- 
eyed policeman who stands 
blinking at us in the morning 
sun—he knows, good, easy 
man, what is afoot ; but, bless : 
you! boys will be boys, and 
if the Kaiser and Prince Bis- 
marck don’t mind, why should 
a poor, simple Schutzmann trou- 
ble his head about the matter ? 

But we are terribly hungry, 





excited some attention, which 
was of course resented. After 
a few moments one of them 
staggered up to my companion 
and said : “ You have stared 
at me—may I request your 
card?” That was all. What 
a curious thing this sense of 
honour is ! 

‘“* But what would an Oxford 
undergraduate do if a stranger 
stared at him rudely ?” asked 
my companion. 

I was vainly trying to depre. 
cate his politely disguised con. 
tempt at hearing that the un- 
dergraduate would not thirst 
for the stranger’s blood, when 


clink of glasses warned us that 
we were close upon the scene 
of action. 

A few steps out of the path 
=— brought us to a small clearing 
ap in the wood, where it was evi- 
= dent that something uncom- 
mon was going on. At either 


and not a baker’s shop is yet BE KNOWS WHAT IS AFOOT, end of the clearing a large 


open. Never mind, we can 

break our fast at the next village; and, 
sure enough, as we plod up the village 
street. there is a baker opening his shop, 
and just opposite a sausage-vendor fes- 
tooning his window with Wurst of all 
kinds. Fresh rolls and Leber-Wurst 
—yes, and he has a bottle of 
cognac. Heaven be praised! for I 
had an uneasy feeling that, for a 
novice at least,a duel, like a strong 
cigar, was better taken after break- 
fast. 

“ Lots of blood let this morning,” 
said a warlike Teuton as he stuffed 
his mouth full of sausage. I shud- 
dered, and took another sip of 
cognac. 

As we proceeded on our wy, I 
found this murderous youth walk- 
ing by my side. 

‘* Have you ever fought a duel ?” 
asked I innocently. 

““ Ach Gott ! ja,” saidhe; “1 am 
going to fight one this morning.” 

What was he going to fight 
about ? 

Well, one night, as he was sitting 
quietly in a café, a couple of stu- 
dents entered, “ beautifully drunk” 
(so he put it), They naturally 








groupof students was gathered, 
with here and there an officer—some stand- 
ing, some lying on the turf, most of them 
with the inevitable and omnipresent glass 
of beer by their side. As soon think of 
playing ** Hamlet” with the Prince of 
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THE FACTOTUM, 


Denmark left out as crack a joke witha 
friend or cross swords with an enemy with- 
out a beer-barrel in 
the midst ! 

As we were exchang- 
ing greetings with an 
acquaintance at one 
end of the englosure 
(the group at the far- | 
ther end being com- } 
posed of members of } 
the opposing Verbin- | 
dung), ve had time to 
look about us at the 
curious scene. 

In the background, 
before a huge port- 
manteau filled with 
swords, gauntlets and 
other implements of 
war. was the factotum 
of the Verbindung, who 
seemed as much at 
home in deeds of blood 
as of beer. Close by 
was the doctor, with 
one of those mysteri- 
ous cases of evil-look- 
ing instruments, his 





STUDENT DUELLING 








IN GERMANY. 


ONE OF THE LATE COMBATANTS. 
round his waist. How like a butcher he 
looked ! ”” 

The first duel was just over, but, as one 
of the spectators told me, it was not worth 
seeing—no blood to speak of; the due! had 
been suspended by the doctor on account 
of one of the men having a weak heart. 
Just then one of the late combatants came 
up to us; he had only one piece of sticking- 
plaster across his nose, and was quieting 
his nerves with a pipe. He looked pleased 
that it was over, much more pleased than 
the man who was now preparing for the 
slaughter. The latter, under the hands of 
various attendants, was 
gradually undergoing 
a marvellous trans- 
formation. Having 
stripped to the waist, 
he was first enveloped 
in a large white gabar- 
dine. Next his throat 
was protected by bands 
of thick cloth, wound 
tightly round and round 
until it seemed well- 
nigh impossible for him 
to move hishead. The 
front of his body was 
then covered with what 
looked very like a drop- 
sical cricket pad ona 
large scale, extending 
from the chest to the 
knees. The sword arm, 
from the wrist to the 
shoulder, was then 
padded and bandaged 
to three times its natu- 
ral size, and the hand 
guarded by a thick 
leathern gauntlet. 





sleeves tucked up 
and a blue apron 


HOW LIKE A BUTCHER HE LOOKED! 





Lastly, a pair of spec- 
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tacles, rimmed with metal, protected the eyes. The 
Schlager, or duelling-sword, is then placed in his hand—a 
nasty-looking weapon about a yard and a quarter in length, 
quite blunt but for about ten inches at the end, where it is 
double-edged and as sharp as a razor. Thus accoutred, 
our hero, being the challenging party, walks slowly forward 
to the middle of the ground, his right arm, which must be 
terribly heavy, supported by the Fuchs, or junior freshmen 
of the Verbindung, and surrounded by his comrades and 
admirers. 

Meanwhile the same elaborate preparations have been 
going on at the other end of the ground, and in a few 
moments the men are standing opposite each other, the 
one small and lithe, the other a stout, heavy man, with the 
head and neck of a bull. Each man has his second, also 
partially protected by padding, who stands close by him on 
the left, with a blunt sword in his hand. Between the two, 
but at a safe distance, stands the umpire. Just behind is 
an attendant with a basin of water, a sponge and a chair, 
while the doctors hover round the group like vultures scent- 
ing slaughter from afar. The buzz of conversation in the 
ring is immediately hushed as the umpire calls, “ Silentium., 
zur Mensur /” and announces that two members of such and 
such Verbindungen will fight for fifteen minutes. Then one 
of the seconds gives the word to cross swords; and as the 
two figures in the middle stand with right arms high in 
the air and swords crossed, the other second cries “ Los/” 





A SMALL TUFT OF HAIR. 
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OUR HERO. 
and off they go. The 
strokes, coming entirely 


from the wrist, rain down 
so rapidly that it is almost 
impossible for an inexperi- 
enced eye to follow them, 
but as each one is guarded 
one hears the sharp thwack 
of the sword as it descends 
harmlessly on some part of 
the padding of the shoulder 
or throat. Suddenly a 
small tuft of hair secms to 
spring from the big man’s 
head. ‘“ Halt!” cries his 
opponent’s second. The 
swords are instantly struck 
up by the seconds, and the 
umpire steps up to examine 
the head. It was a close 
shave, but the skin is 
whole, so they start again. 
The men are now getting 
terribly excited. lreath- 
less and panting, they slash 
away at each other; and 
it is no easy matter for the 
seconds to stop them at 
the word “halt.” Each 
round lasts on an average 
about ten seconds, for the 
men are stopped on the 
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slightest suspicion of a wound ; and if 
blood is found the umpire scores the point 
in his note-book. 

At the end of ten minutes neither is 
seriously cut, although the faces of both 
are nearly covered with blood from 
numerous scratches and small cuts. But 
at last the little man’s sword finds its way 
round to his adversary’s left ear. Ina 
moment the word “ halt” is given, and the 
former brings his sword back to the first 
position. But the other, apparently car- 
ried away by rage and excitement, brings 
his sword with all his force across the little 
fellow’s head, slicing off a piece of the 
scalp about two inches long and one broad, 
and sending it flying over our heads. 

The stroke was received without the 
movement of a muscle; but the little man 
had to be carried off for repairs, and the 
duel was ended. His opponent was next 
morning challenged by six of the wounded 
man’s friends for his breach of the laws of 
duelling. 

I may also mention that the missing 
piece was found after some search and 
restored to its owner, after having been 
handed round for inspection. This is why 
I am so particular as to its size. 

While the wounded hero was sitting and 
smoking his tong pipe under the doctor’s 
hands, the two-next combatants were get- 
ting themselves trussed for the slaughter. 
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47 
It was, indeed, hard to recognize in the 
stuffed and padded figure which stood 
practising sword-cuts in the air my friend 
R., who, by-the-bye, looked far more like 
a mild-eyed curate of High Church ten- 
dencies than the most inveterate Pauker on 
the Rhine. Curiously enough, he had not 
a scar upon his face. 

During the first few minutes of the duel 
*‘ halt’ is cried several times, but nothing 
comes of it. The strokes are of terrific 
force, for both men, from constant prac- 
tice, have wrists of steel; but every blow 
is completely guarded, and turned off on 
to the hilt or shoulder-padding. At last 
the curate’s sword just skims the cheek of 
his adversary, and seems to draw across 
it, with its razor edge, a thin, thread-like 
line, which in an instant has broadened 
out into a terrible gash. 

His reverence has drawn the first blood 
At the end of ten minutes he has repeated 
the operation four times. The face, neck 
and gabardine of the other are covered 
with blood, and his supporters at every 
interval are freshening him up with 
sponges. Our ecclesiastical friend has 
only two slight scratches on his forehead. 
The wounded man is now, of course, fight- 
ing against tremendous odds, but, never- 
theless, he pegs gamely on, until suddenly 
he misses his guard completely, and the 
whole side of his cheek is laid open from 
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the upper lip to the 
ear, and twoteeth are 
cut clean asunder. 
This, of course, dis- 
abled him, and the 
doctor stepped in 
and stopped the duel ; 
but, before separat- 
ing, the two combat- 
ants shook hands 
with the _heartiest 
goodwill, and, I 
doubt not, will have 
another turn before 
the year is out. But 
it is not the least 
remarkable part of 
the spectacle to see 
the beaten man, 
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4S THOUGH HAVING HIS HAIR CUT. 


while the doctor 
sewed, patched, tied 
and bandaged him 
up, sitting quietly in 
his chair without a J 
murmur or a sigh, @ 
as nonchalant and @ 
unmoved as though 9 
he were having his 
hair cut. "y 
Such was the 
“quiet and gentle 
passage of arms” 
which took place 
one summer’s mom. @ 
ing, in the yea @ 
of grace, eighteen § 
hundred and eighty. 9 
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| Revelations of a London Fawnbroker. 


Young Mr. Focelyne. 


———— 


By PAUL SETON. 


NE fine spring morning, im- 
mediately after the doors 
of my establishment had 
been opened for the re- 
sumption of business, a 
gentleman, still attired in 
evening dress, entered, 

and pulling off a magnificent emerald ring 
from his finger, requested the loan of fifty 
pounds. Now, emeralds being very tick- 
lish stones to deal with, and the would-be 
borrower presenting a somewhat unusual 
appearance, my manager deemed it pru- 
dent to consult with me before advancing 
the money. I was in my private office, 
counting the cash from the previous day’s 
business—and here it is necessary for the 
purpose of this narrative that I should 
enter into a little technical detail. 

It is the custom in the pawnbroking 
trade to balance accounts 
at the termination of every 
day. This is absolutely 
necessary in order to ascer- 
tain the precise position of 
the cash, more especially 
where a large “low” trade” 
isdone. In the case of what 
is called the ‘‘auction,” or 
higher-class trade, it is not 
quite so imperative, but in 
the whole course of my long 
experience I have never yet 
come across a P.B. who did 
not follow out this salutary 





practice, be his business 
high or low. It is done by 
placing on the left-hand 


side yesterday's cash, the 
amount redeemed, with in- 
terest thereon, and the sales, 
with the profits therefrom. 
Percontra there is the day’s 

cash, the lent, goods bought 
and bills paid. These should 
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REQUESTED TRE LOAN OF £50. 


balance, and show the day’s business at a 
glance. 

Upon the entrance of my manager I 
discontinued my occupation, leaving the 
money scattered in little piles all over the 
table. A careful examination of the ring 
sufficed to convince me of its value, but 
as the circumstances seemed rather out 
of the common, I directed the gentleman 
to be shown into my room, proposing to 
ask him a few questions before completing 
the transaction. 

He was a handsome young fellow, 
about twenty-one years of age, with light 
curly hair and slight moustache. His 
delicate, oval face, and slender, tapering 
fingers, with perfect, filbert-shaped nails, 
betokened that he was of gentle birth, 
while his dress, though crumpled and dis- 
arranged, was of an elegant and expensive 
character. But his features 
were pale and haggard, and 
I at once guessed that he 
had passed the night in one 
of the fashionable gambling 
hells which were, alas, only 
too numerous in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. My 
surmise turned out to be 
perfectly correct. 

“ This is a very charming 
stone, sir,’ I observed, by 
way of introduction “I 
suppose you have. had it 
some time.” 

As a matter of fact, of 
course, I hadn't the slightest 
idea whether he had or no; 
but the remark served its 
purpose—that is, it afforded 
him the opportunity of say- 
ing something both about 
the ring and himself, But 
he was not disposed to be 
over communicative. 


a 
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‘‘Not a great while,” he replied, in a 
somewhat hesitating voice; ‘‘it was given 
to me by—by a friend.” 

‘‘ Indeed,’ I remarked, with a_ swift 
glance at his face; “and an exceedingly 
handsome gift, too. I should imagine 
there are very few more perfect stones of 
the kind in existence.” 

‘¢ Yes,” he returned, in the same hesi- 
tating way. “So I have been given to 
understand.” 

“Have you any idea of its real value?” 
I inquired. 

“ I have been told about three hundred 
pounds,” he answered, with an uneasy 
attempt to appear indifferent. 

This was unsatisfactory. His reply as 
to the value was correct enough, but his 
manner was so embarrassed that it was 
impossible not to feel a considerable 
amount of suspicion. I determined, there- 
fore, to speak out frankly at once. 

“You will pardon me,” I said, “ but 
you must easily see that it is a very 
unusual circumstance for an unknown 
gentleman in evening dress to pledge a 
valuable emerald—almost a specimen 
stone — worth, at least, three hundred 
pounds, at nine o’clock in the morning 
without vouchsafing a single word in ex- 
planation, either as to himself, or his 
ownership of it. I am afraid, therefore, I 
shall have to tell you that I cannot ac- 
commodate you in the matter.” 

The blood mounted hotly to his cheek as 
I expressed myself thus unceremoniously, 
and for a moment or two he appeared to 
be deliberating the propriety of giving me 
the information I required, or taking his 
ring and his departure instead. The former 
course, however, ultimately recommended 
itself to him. 

‘** As you insist, sir,” he said at length, 
‘I have no alternative but to tell you who 
I am, and why I require the money at 
this early hour of the morning. My name 
is Francis Jocelyne, and my address is 
194, Portland Place. My father, Sir Wil- 
liam Jocelyne, is, as you may possibly be 
aware, one of Her Majesty’s Under Secre- 
taries of State in the present Government. 
I have, I am sorry to say, been foolish 
enough to spend the night gambling at the 
Lurline Club, and not only have I lost all 
the cash I had with me, but I owe fifty 
pounds in addition. I am anxious to pay 
this at once, though they are quite willing 
at the Club totakeanIOU. You see, 
if this should happen to reach my father's 
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WE CAME THIRTY POUNDS SHORT. 


ears there would be no end of a row, so! 
want to have done with these fellows al- 
together. That is why I wish to pledge 
this ring, which was given me by a friend 
whose name it is quite unnecessary to § 
mention. I hope you will find this ex- § 
planation sufficient.” 

Young Mr. Jocelyne’s story was simple 
enough, and to my mind bore the obvious 
stamp of truth. I saw no reason for re- 
fusing the loan, and walking to the other 
end of the room, I called down the speak- 
ing-tube to my manager, and directed 
him to draw out the usual agreement. In 
a few minutes the transaction was com- 
pleted, and, wishing me a very good 
morning, my new client took his depar- 
ture. 

That night, when we balanced the 
accounts, we came £30 short. We went 
over the figures again and again, re-cast 
the “lent,” re-reckoned the “ bills” and 
re-counted the cash, but all to no pur 
pose—f 30 short we were, and £30 short 
we seemed likely to remain, Those of 
my readers who happen to know anything 
of the trade will readily understand how 
very unpleasant a thing of this sort be- 
comes, and how all the assistants feel 
themselves more or less under a slur until 
the error is discovered and rectified. But | 
in this case no error could be detected, | 
and therefore the accounts could not be 
rectified. At last I closed the books. I 
suppose my face showed my annoyance, © 
for my second—the principal assistants 7 
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are known as first, second and third— 
said rather deliberately : 

« Well, sir, I don’t think the mistake is 
this side of the counter. Did you leave 
Mr. Jocelyne alone at all with the cash in 
your office this morning ?”” 

I turned round sharply upon him. 
“What do you mean, Henry?” I said 
angrily. ‘Do you mean to insinuate that 
Mr. Jocelyne stole the money ?” 

«| insinuate nothing, sir,” replied 
Henry, as he prepared to put away the 
books ; “but I must say I don’t see any 
other way of accounting for the defici- 
ency.” 

“Henry,” I observed severely, “ you are 
a fool. Mr. Jocelyne is a gentleman, and 
therefore incapable of such an act. You 
had better take a walk and endeavour to 
ciear your addled pate a bit before going 
to bed, and pray let me hear no more of 
such nonsense on the morrow.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Henry sar- 
castically. ‘Ill take your advice. Yet I 
think I can remember your having said 
more than once that a gambler is never 
to be trusted, as he will do anything for 
money when he is pushed into a corner.” 

This speech annoyed me exceedingly, 
and I was at no pains to conceal my 
anger. “Henry,” I replied, “ you forget 
yourself strangely to speak to me thus. 
Who told you Mr. Jocelyne was a gam- 
bler ?” 

My assistant muttered an apology, add- 
ing that it was merely a surmise on his 
part, and left the shop in some confusion, 
as I thought. Revolving the matter in 
my mind afterwards, I inclined to the 
opinion that I had been somewhat too 
harsh with him, for, if the idea that Mr. 
Jocelyne was a gambler had occurred to 
me, why should it not to him likewise ? 
But the next morning I was destined 
to a great surprise. 

The police are in the habit of issuing 
every day a list of lost and stolen: pro- 
perty, which is circulated amongst the 
various Metropolitan pawnbrokers and 
jewellers, so that they may be enabled to 
at once stop any article which may be 
wrongfully tendered to them in the course 
of business. As was my wont, I took up 
the list immediately on its arrival, and 
the first thing which caught my eye was 
a precise description of a superb eme- 
rald ring, answering in every respect to 
the one which I had taken in the previous 
day from young Mr. Jocelyne. That the 
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owner set especial store by it was evi- 
denced by the unusually large reward 
offered for its recovery—no less than one 
hundred pounds. This was an exceed- 
ingly unwelcome discovery, but, of course, 
my duty was plain. Within an hour after 
reading the notice, I was sitting in Inspec- 
tor Bennett’s private room at Scotland 
Yard, telling him all I knew about the 
case. 

Mr. Bennett listened to my tale with 
his customary air of abstracted attention, 
and when I had finished, observed that it 
was a nice morning for a walk; would I 
care to stroll across the park with him 
and smoke a cigar? Knowing something 
of Mr. Bennett’s peculiarities, I made no 
demur, and a few minutes later we were 
sauntering through St. James’s Park, en- 
joying the fresh morning air and a choice 
havana at the same time. We were 
nearly at the other side of the park before 
my companion thought fit to utter a single 
word, but I could see from the way in 
which he kept chewing the end of his 
cigar that his mind was by no means idle 
the while. At length he turned to me 
abruptly, and said: 

“Mr. Stephens, do you really think 
that young fellow stole your thirty 
pounds ?” 

“T am sure I hardly know what to 
think,” I replied. “If he didn’t, I don't 
see where else it can have gone to; yet he 
is about the last person in the world that 
I should have suspected of such a paliry 
theft.” 

“You say you never left him alone in 
the office?” 

“Not for a moment. Yet stay,” I ex- 
claimed, as. I suddenly remembered, 
‘‘when I called through the tube to have 
the agreement, prepared my back was 


»turned to him for at least a minute, and 


that Was quite as bad as leaving him alone 
in the room, wasn’t it ?” 

Bennet@s only answer was a sardonic 
grin. He could undoubtedly be very 
provoking when he liked, could Bennett. 
As he did not seem inclined to say any- 
thing further, I took occasion to ask him 
if our walk had any particular destination. 

“Yes,” he replied suddenly, and I fancied 
his face grew a shade sterner as he spoke ; 
‘““we are going to Belgrave Square, to 
call upon the owner of the lost ring.” 

* And who may that be?” I enquired, 
with pardonable curiosity. 

“A gentleman of whom you have 
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doubtless heard before—the Marquis of 
Avondale.” 

I certainly, like most other people, I 
suppose, had heard of the Marquis ot 
Avondale before, and what I had heard 
of that nobleman did not redound, by any 
means, to his credit. In fact, his lordship 
was popularly believed to be an epitome 
of all the vices; and in this instance, at 
any rate, the popular judgment could 
scarcely be said to be altogether at fault. 
However, his lordship’s vices or his virtues 
—if he had any—were no concern of 
mine, and we walked on in silence until 
we arrived at the house. Bennett, after 
enjoining me to say as little as possible, 
and to take my cue from him, rang the 
bell, and in a short space of time we were 
ushered into the presence of the Marquis. 

Whatever the reputation of the Marquis 
of Avondale might be, he was unquestion- 
ably a most courtly gentleman, both in 
appearance and address. He was about 
sixty years of age, with hair slightly turn- 
ing grey, and clear, sharply-cut, closely- 
shaven features. His erect, military 
bearing displayed his tall, aristocratic 
figure to the best advantage, while his 
speech was singularly free and agreeable. 
There was one thing, however, which I 
noticed, and which impressed me rather 
unfavourably, namely, when his lips 
smiled his eyes not unfrequently declined 
to follow suit—a refusal which struck me 
at the time asa bad sign. But his man- 
ner left nothing to be desired. 

“You have come from Scotland Yard, 
I see,” said his lordship, looking at the 
card which Bennett had sent in. “ You 
wish to see me in reference to the ring ?” 

“To tell your lordship that we believe 
we have discovered its whereabouts,” re- 
plied Bennett impassively. 

“So soon! Now that is really very 
smart on your part,” observed his lord- 
ship, with an engaging smile. “I had no 
idea that Scotland Yard could be so sharp, 
although I knew its power was great. 
You must allow me to congratulate you.” 

“ Your lordship is mistaken,” said Ben- 
nett, in the same calm, emotionless tone; 
“we deserve no credit whatever in the 
matter. If any is due, it belongs right- 
fully to this gentleman,” indicating me 
with a sweep of his arm. 

“ Ah, indeed! Is that so?” exclaimed 
his lordship, turning his head in my 
direction. ‘“ Then I have to thank 
Mr. ——” 
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“Stephens,” I suggested, seeing that he 
paused and looked to me to supply the 
omission. 

“ Ah, yes, Mr. Stephens. I am exceed. 
ingly obliged to you. And now will you 
have the goodness to tell me all about it?” 


I glanced at Bennett, who answered in J 


the most matter-of-fact way, “ Really, my 
lord, there is very little to tell. Mr. Ste 
phens is a well-known West-end pawn. 
broker, and he believes that yesterday 
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morning he advanced a sum of money | 


upon your lordship’s ring to a gentleman 
who is an entire stranger to him.” 
“How singular! But why the belief 
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merely ? Surely Mr. Stephens must know 
whether he did so or not.” 

“Your lordship forgets that the ring has 
not yet been identified. It may not be 
the same one after all. We must proceed 
by degrees, you know,” said Mr. Bennett, 
with a faint approach to a smile. 

“Very true,” assented the Marquis 
readily. ‘‘ But there is very little room 
for doubt if the ring answers to the de- 
scription I gave of it. It is unique, and 
its fellow does not exist in the world.” 

“‘ The probability is that it is the same,” 
observed Bennett slowly. “ Will your 
lordship kindly inform me how it came to 
be lost ?” 
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«Upon my word,” answered the Mar- 

vis, with a little laugh, “ I have almost 
as little to tell you as you have to tell me. 
The day before yesterday I gave a small 
dinner party. When I went to my room 
in the evening to dress the ring was safe 
in its case: the next morning it was gone. 
Then I gave notice to the police. That 
is all.” 

“Your lordship did not wear it, then, 
during the evening?” 

“No, I did not. I seldom do. I am 
not over partial to jewellery of that hue. 
It is an odd fancy of mine, but I have 
always regarded green as an unlucky 
colour.” 

“Yet I believe your lordship sets par- 
ticular store by this ring.” 

“IT do, on account of its associations. 
I should be very sorry to lose it altogether, 
and hence the somewhat large reward I 
offered for its recovery.” 

“ And your lordship has no idea how it 
went—no suspicions ?” 

“ None that I care to express in words.” 

“ The servants ——-”’ ° 

« All as honest as the day, I believe.” 

“H’m! May I in- 
quire if it was a large 
party?” 

“No, indeed. Quite 
small—only four.” 

* Just so. All per- 
sonal friends, I pre- 
sume ?”’ 

“Ha, ha,” laughed 
the Marquis outright 
this time, only I, 
noticed that his eyes ' 
remained as steadily 
fixed as before, taking 
no part whatever in 
his merriment, “ very 
cleverly put, upon my 
word, Mr. Bennett. I 
see you would like to 
know who they were ” 

“TI should be glad 
of the information, my 
lord, if you have no 
objection,” replied the 
perfectly unabashed 
Bennett. 

“Certainly. I will 
give it to you with 
all the pleasure in 
the world. The party 
comprised Lord 
Kentigern, the Hon. 
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Spencer Fitzgerald, Sir Marsden Quilter 
and Mr. Francis Jocelyne. 

At the mention of the last-named I 
could not forbear a slight start of surprise, 
at which Bennett frowned severely. Was 
it entirely imagination on my part, I 
wondered, or did the Marquis really lay 
peculiar emphasis upon the name ot 
Francis Jocelyne? I was still wondering 
when Bennett rose abruptly. 

“Very well, my lord,” he said quietly, 
**T will return this afternoon with the 
ring, which will doubtless be easily identi- 
fied, and I shall then have to await your 
lordship’s further instructions.” 

Before the Marquis could make any 
reply to this, the door opened and a young 
girl entered the room. I question if ever 
the eyes of man rested upon a more lovely 
picture. Barely eighteen, with an ex- 
quisitely delicate face, the perfect contour 
of which was admirably set off by the 
wealth of golden hair which sparkled and 
gleamed in the morning sunlight, she 
looked a veritable vision of beauty, fresh 
from some dim and shadowy realm ot 
fairy-land. No words of mine, indeed, 
could render anything 
like justice to so 
charming an appari- 
tion. Seeing strangers 
present, she paused 
near the entrance, as 
if hesitating whether 
to advance further or 
retire. The Marquis 
settled the matter for 
her with one of his 
usual engaging smiles. 

‘Come in, Ella,” 
he said softly, “ you 
will not be intruding. 
These two gentlemen 
| have merely called in 
reference to the em- 
*. erald ring that is un- 
fortunately missing.” 

The young girl 
seemed strangely per- 
turbed by these words, 
simple though they 
were. 

‘* Have they found 


it?” she exclaimed 
with undisguised 
eagerness. ‘* Was it 


really stolen? Oh, 
pray tell me all about 
it!” 
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“Well, yes,” replied the Marquis 
blandly, “‘ these gentlemen believe that it 
was pledged early yesterday morning for 
fifty pounds.” 

The girl gave a little cry of horror, and 
her excitement visibly increased. ‘‘ And 
who is suspected of having done this vile 
thing ?” she demanded. 

‘A young gentleman in evening dress, 
I believe” replied the Marquis. And 
then, reddening slightly, he turned towards 
Bennett and said, ‘*‘ At least, that is what 
you observed, I think.” 

“Your lordship is quite right in the 
description,” answered Bennett grimly. 
I simply looked on and said nothing. 

The girl stamped her foot passionately 
on the floor. ‘Come, tell me right out 
who it is,” she exclaimed. 

“His name, you mean,” replied the 
Marquis reflectively, turning once more to 
Bennett. ‘“* Let me see—I don’t think 
you mentioned any name, did you ?” 

Bennett’s face was a study in stolidity 
just then. ‘“ No, my lord, I don't think I 
did,” he answered with great solemnity. 

“ But I know whom you suspect,” said 
the girl, with another passionate stamp. 
“You have as good as told me before. 
It is Mr. Jocelyne. I tell you,” she con- 
tinued, with a sudden outburst of indig- 
nant scorn that was magnificent, “it is 
a base lie—a cruel, wicked lie! There is 
some infamous conspiracy in all this, and, 
as sure as I am a living woman, I will get 
to the bottom of it somehow,” and she 
flashed a withering look at the Marquis 
that was sufficient to have annihilated 
him on the spot. Its only effect, how- 
ever, was to make him turn a trifle paler, 
and he answered soothingly, as though 
deprecating her anger : 

“My dear child, believe me you are 
exciting yourself very unnecessarily. 
Whatever my suspicions may have been, 
I have kept them strictly to myself. I 
am not aware that I have even hinted at 
Mr. Jocelyne’s name—though,” he con- 
tinued, speaking very slowly and deliber- 
ately, “ if it should unfortunately turn out 
that he is the culprit, I am afraid it will 
be very difficult to save him from the 
consequences of his folly now, as the 
matter is in the hands of the police.” 

During this scene the girl seemed to 
have grown older all at once—to have de- 
veloped suddenly, in fact, from a girl 
intoa woman. There was a lofty dignity 
in her quiet, “ Very well, my lord, we 
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shall see,” as she swept from the room, 
and left us once more alone with the Mar- 
quis, that was exceedingly impressive, 
Then Bennett said calmly : 


“I think, my lord, we will be going § 


now. And, perhaps, it will be as well if [ 
send the ring round for identification by 
one of Mr. Stephens’s assistants this after- 
noon, instead of coming myself. I presume 
you intend to let the law take its usual 
course ? ” 

‘I suppose I must,” replied the Marquis, 
apparently speaking with considerable re- 
luctance: “ you see, as a member of one 
of the great law-making chambers of the 
country it would hardly be consistent 
either with my duty or my dignity to com- 
pound a felony. My ward, Miss Ella 
Athelstane, will, I am afraid, be exceed- 
ingly indignant with me for not doing so; 
but I trust she will ultimately perceive 
that I am only acting as becomes one in 
my position. But perhaps you will be 
good enough to call here again to morrow 
morning and report progress; and we can 
then finally decide what is to be done.” 

And after promising to do so, Bennett 
and I took our departure. 

‘“* Well, and what do you think of Mr. 
Jocelyne now?” I ventured to inquire 
at last of my companion, after we had 
proceeded some distance on our ‘return 
journey in solemn silence. 

Bennett shook his head and uttered a 
dissatisfied sort of growl. “I'll tell you 
what I think of the Marquis, though,” he 
said, throwing away the end cf the cigar 
he had been smoking, and speaking with, 
for him, surprising animation: “I think 
he’s an out-and-out bad sort, and if he 
hasn’t got a very considerable finger in 
this Jocelyne pie, well, I’m a blithering 
private detective, that’s all.” And this 
seeming to him such an exquisite joke— 
for Mr. Bennett had none of the ridicu- 
lous belief in the impossible private 
detective, so fashionable at the present 
time—he burst out into one of his pecu- 
liar internal chuckles, which lasted until 
we arrived once more at the Yard, when 
he immediately became serious again. 

“I'll endeavour to see Mr. Jocélyne 
during the day,” he said, as we parted, 
“and look you up in the evening and let 
you know the result. I always think ina 


case of this sort it’s best to go at once to 
the fountain head: there'll be plenty of 
time to beat about afterwards if necessary. 
I must say that so far I don’t quite see 
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my way clear before me, but I guess that'll 
be all right later on.” 

When Bennett talked like that I knew 
very well from past experience that the case 
was by no means likely to prove so simple 
as it appeared at first sight. Immediately 
| reached my establishment my manager 
informed me that during my absence Mr. 
Jocelyne had called for the purpose of re- 
deeming the ring, but had been politely 
requested to wait and see me before doing 
so, as | wished to speak to him about it; 
that after waiting half an hour, he had ex- 
pressed his regret that he couldn’t stop 
longer ; and hailing a cab, had driven off, 
apparently in considerable haste. 
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“ Well,” I said jokingly to my manager, 
“at any rate, I hope we sha’n’t come thirty 
pounds short in the accounts to-night.” 
At which my manager laughed, and said 
he hoped not, too. But we did, and worse. 
This time it was no less than fifty pounds. 
Things were really getting serious. At 
last we found a clue. Mr. Jocelyne 
while waiting, had asked my manager to 
give him change for a fifty pound note, 
which he readily did. That note was not 
now among the cash, neither had it been 
passed away in the ordinary course of 
business ; the assumption being, naturally, 
that Mr. Jocelyne had laid the fifty-pound 
note down on the table, had received his 
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change, and then, seizing an opportunity 
when my manager’s attention had been 
diverted by something else—for it appeared 
that Mr. Jocelyne had made himself very 
agreeable during his stay, and had been 
talking politics largely—had contrived 
to repossess himself of the note unob- 
served. Of course, first the possibility 
and then the probability of this theory 
was fiercely opposed by my manager for 
some considerable time, his chief opponent 
being the second, Henry; but at last 
there was a decided consensus of opinion 
that it must have been so—the justice of 
which consensus was shortly afterwards 
considered fully established when Mr. 
Bennett arrived on the scene with the 
news that Mr. Jocelyne had suddenly left 
for the Continent, and that the date of his 
return was exceedingly uncertain. That 
was, as Mr. Henry forcibly put it, “a 
regular clincher.” 

** Well, what do you make of it now?” 
I said to Bennett, after I had invited him 
into my private office to try a glass of old 
Chateau Lafitte and a cigar. “It cer- 
tainly seems clear enough to me that he 
is really the guilty party after all, though 
I was taken by his appearance and story 
at first. Both seemed so natural.” 

«‘ H’m,” ejaculated my companion, look- 
ing by no means pleased, ‘‘ we haven't 
seen the end of it all yet. If it wasn’t for 
the Marquis, I might have believed him 
guiity ; as it is, I don’t.” 

“You don’t!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment; “and why not, pray ?” 

“* Because the Marquis evidently wants 
to fix the guilt on him, and in his anxiety 
to do so made one or two little slips of 
the tongue this morniag. Don’t you re- 
member how he told Miss Athelstane the 
ring had been pledged for fifty pounds? ” 

“Yes,” I replied helplessly, ‘* but so it 
had, of course. I don’t see anything in 
that.” 

“ Well, I do,” replied the astute Ben- 
nett, assisting himself to another glass of 
claret. “How came he to know the 
amount it was pledged for? You never 
mentioned it, and I’m sure I never did.” 

«“ Ah!” I managed to get out, “ I never 
thought of that.” 

“ And then there was another little 
thing. Who told him, pray, that young 
Mr. Jocelyne was in evening dress at the 


time? Neither of us, I'll swear, and yet 
he knew all about it. Now that’s funny, 
isn’t it?” 
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I was fain to admit that it was. 

** Well, then,” pursued the inexorable 
Bennett, “‘look at the emphasis with 
which he pronounced Jocelyne’s name, 
and his evident anxiety that Miss Athel- 
stane should think he was acting generously 
by the unfortunate young man in not hav- 
ing openly expressed his suspicions before. 
I tell you,” continued Bennett, bringing 
down his hand heavily on the table, 
** there’s some devilry in all this, and what 
we've just got to do is to find out what it 
means.” 

“ Certainly,” I assented; “ but what do 
you propose to do? The ring has now 
been identified, and everything points to 
the supposition that Mr. Jocelyne took 
advantage of his position in the house on 
the night of the dinner-party to enter the 
Marquis’s room and commit the theft 
unobserved.” 

“ Well, the first thing I propose doing 
is paying a visit to the Lurline Club.” 

* The Lurline Club!” I exclaimed, in 
astonishment ; ‘‘ why, what on earth are 
you talking about? You would never get 
admitted ; and besides, what would you 
do when you got there, supposing that 
possible ?” 

““Oh, I shall get in fast enough, I war- 
rant,” replied Mr. Bennett confidently ; 
‘and what is more I shall get you in too.” 

“Get me in too!” I repeated sarcasti- 
cally: ‘“‘thanks very much, Mr. Bennett, 
but I really am not in the habit of visiting 
gambling hells, and I certainly do not 
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intend commencing at my time of life. ] 
am much obliged to you for your generous 
offer, but I must beg you to excuse me 
this time.” 

** Nonsense,” replied Bennett, affably, 
“it won't do you any harm, if it doesnt 
do you any good, and we may pick up 
something useful after all. You really 
never can tell at these places.” ; 


After much demur, I eventually con- | 


sented to accompany him, and shortly 
after eleven o'clock we presented our- 
selves at the portals of the Lurline Club; 
and, after some parleying with the porter, 
and more with a gorgeous individual re- 


splendent in diamonds, we found ourselves § 


duly admitted to the building. 

The Lurline Club, like most of its class, 
was exceedingly brave in showy decora- 
tions. The walls of the principal gam- 
bling saloon, into which we were speedily 
ushered, were covered with questionable 
French paintings, in which art was always 
subordinate to colour and taste completely 
submerged by sensuality. The uphols- 
tery was of that peculiarly rich crimson 
so much affected by such places as to be 
almost their specialty. There was a 
glittering bar at the further end, at which 
champagne could be easily obtained for 
the modest payment of one guinea per 
bottle. Scattered about the room, and 
hanging over the various tables, was the 
usual crowd, one half of which was com- 
posed of well-known men about town, 
who obligingly acted as guides, philoso- 
phers and friends to the other half, which 
was made up literally of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. The big glass chandelier 
in the centre diffused a soft, mellow glow 
over the whole scene, which was by no 
means so revolting in appearance as such 
interiors are sometimes depicted. 

Almost the first person I saw on enter- 
ing the room was my second assistant, 
Henry, busily engaged at a roulette tabie. 
Our eyes met simultaneously, his com- 
plexion changing at the same time to the 
colour of dirty straw. Muttering some 
excuse to those around him, he hastily 
rose from the table, and, before I could 
intercept his progress, had made good his 
escape from the room. I pointed him out 
to Bennett, who smiled grimly. ‘ That's 
where your eighty pounds has gone, I 
reckon,” was the only remark he vouch- 
safed, but it was quite sufficient. I, too, 
now began to believe in the possibility of 
the innocence of young Mr. Jocelyne. 
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Strolling about the saloon, Bennett kept 
his lynx eyes employed to their fullest ex- 
tent. No one present escaped their 
vigilance, and each person in turn was 
subjected to the severest scrutiny. At 
last their gaze seemed to rest particularly 
on two individuals sitting at a little round 
table, with a bottle of champagne before 
them. Close by was another little table, 
at which Bennett seated himself, and, 
calling for some wine, began talking 
earnestly to me about his deuced bad luck 
at play, how he had lost one hundred 
pounds the night before, wondering if 
Smithereen would win the Derby, and so 
forth, until the two men at the other table, 
who had at first suspended their conver- 
sation on our taking seats so near to them, 
convinced of our pre-occupation and 
general harmlessness, went on as if they 
had never been interrup‘ed. 

One was a tall, elderly man, with iron- 
grey hair and a closely-shaven face, bear- 
ing a remarkable resemblance to the 
Marquis of Avondale, but who clearly 
manifested, by his speech and bearing, 
that he certainly was not that distin- 
guished ornament of the aristocracy. The 
other was a much younger man, with a 
slight tendency to baldness, and a heavy, 
black moustache, at which he kept ner- 
vously tugging from time totime. They 
spoke in low tones, but 
we were able to follow 
their conversation with- 
out much difficulty. 
The elder of the two 
was the first to speak. 

“I tell you, Mardie, 
it’s no use saying the 
money can't be got. It 
simply has to be. Why, 
man alive, the mare 
will win the Oaks as 
easily as I swallow this < 
glass of champagne,” ‘ 
Suiting the action to 
the word. 

The young man ad- 
dressed as Mardie ad- 
mitted that it certainly 
did look a good thing. 

“ Good thing!” scorn- 
fully repeated the other, 
“why, such a chance 
won't occur again in 
a year of Sundays. It’s 
an absolute cert. So, 
you see, we must get 
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57 
the money at once, or we shall be having 
the market running away from us.” 

No reply being made to this, save a 
gloomy shake of the head, he went on with 
increasing vehemence. 

** You've got no pluck, Mardie; that’s 
where the trouble is. Why, if 1 were as 
thick in the ribs of my noble cousin as 
you are, I'd have the cash in less than 
four-and-twenty hours. Hang me if I 
don’t pass myself off for him one of 
these fine days,” he continued, with a 
coarse laugh. “I'm like him enough, I'm 
told, though he does disown me, curse 
him.” 

“I've told you before,” replied Mardie, 
“that I went to him again to day, and he 
positively refused to let me have another 
shilling until this affair of Jocelyne’s is 
settled. Told me that I should be more 
careful; that he had given me two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds the day before, and 
that I should have the remainder when 
the bargain was completed. And I couldn’t 
get him to budge an inch from this any- 
how.” 

“Ah! it’s a great pity you fooled that 
money away here last night. But why 
didn’t you put the pressure on my noble 
relative ?—threaten him, and all that sort 
of thing ?” 

**So I did, but he only laughed. Said 
I daren't; it would be 
too dangerous, and I 
hadn’t the pluck to at- 
tempt it.” 

“Well, he’s about 
right there, I believe,” 
observed his companion 
with a sneer. *“ But I 
tell you once more, you 
don’t handle my pre- 
cious cousin in the right 
way. Now, if you were 
to go to him and say, 
‘See here, my most 
noble Marquis of Avon- 
dale, if you don’t feel 
inclined to comply with 
my very reasonable re- 
quest for a little of 
the superfluity of your 
worldly abundance, I'm 
off straight to Sir Wil- 
liam Jocelyne, to whom 
I shall relate the sur- 
prising history and ad- 
ventures of an emerald 
ring, and I’m con- 
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vinced he’ll listen to my story with much 
pleasure and interest.’ If, I say, you 
were to do this, you'd see Avondale 
tumble off his lofty perch like lightning, 
and be only too happy and willing to 
oblige you in any reasonable way.” 

“ By Jove! 1 never thought of that!” 
exclaimed Mardie, visibly brightening up. 
“T'll try it on to-morrow morning, and if 
he sticks his back up, by God, I will go 
to Sir- William and tell him the whole 
story, for I’m hanged if I like the job at 
all. If I hadn’t been so mixed up with 
Avondale, I’m quite sure I wouldn’t have 
had anything to do with it. It’s a precious 
shame. When Joce- 
lyne sent round the 
fifty pounds and the 
voucher to me this 
morning, with a let- 
ter saying he was 
just off to Paris on 
some governmental 
business for his 
father, and thank- 
ing me ever so much 
for my generous as- 
sistance, "pon my 
soul I never felt 
such a sneak in all 
my life.” And Mar- 
die grew very red 
in the face, and 
tugged harder at 
his moustache than 
ever. 

“Never mind 
that, old boy,” re- 
plied his com- 
panion, slapping 
him encouragingly 
on the back. 
“You go and do 
what I tell you, and you'll get the 
cash fast enough. I'll see you here to- 
morrow evening, and then we'll get on 
the gee-gee as sharp as we can. Ta-ta, 
old chappie; mind you stick to your 
guns.” And with this parting admonition, 
he departed, humming a popular tune. 
His example was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by Mardie, for whom the play 
seemed to pcssess no attraction, at any 
rate that night. Bennett and I having 
learnt all that we were likely to learn, and 
a great deal more than we anticipated, 
likewise hastened our departure, and 
therefore just missed the tragedy which 
took place in the saloon in the early hours 
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of the morning, when one man was shot 
dead and another mortally wounded, and 
which ultimately led to the closing of the 
Lurline Club. 

“Well, we've heard a good deal,” I 
remarked, as soon as we got into the 
street, “and I, at any rate, know now 
what became of my eighty pounds; but] 
must confess I don’t see my way very 
clearly, even yet.” 

* Bah!” ejaculated Bennett, snapping 


his fingers derisively, ‘“‘ why the thing’s as @ 


clear as mud now. 

saying that if we hadn’t been heavily in 

lucx to-night we might never have been 
able to prove young 
Mr. Jocelyne inno- 
cent. It just was 
luck to drop across 
Sir Marsden Quil- 
ter in the very nick 
of time.” 

“Sir Marsden 
Quilter!” I exclaim- 
ed; “ was that Sir 
Marsden Quilter? 
Why, he was one 
of the 

: four guests, wasn't 
he, the night the 
ring was said to 
have been stolen?” 

‘* He was so; and 
what is more, I'll 
have the truth, the 
whole truth, and 
nothing but 
truth, out of him 
before I’m twelve 
hours older, or my 
name’s not Ben 
nett.” 

“T suppose you 
knew him well by sight ?” I remarked, as 
my companion, who was in high spirits at 
the sudden turn affairs had taken, lighted 
a cigar of extra large proportions. 

“Never saw him before in my life,” 
was the unexpected reply, accompanied 
by a huge cloud of smoke. “ As I tell you, 
it was real luck we've been having to- 
night, for we hadn’t the ghost of a 
clue to go upon, and if we hadn't gone 
to the Lurline, and if I hadn’t been at- 
tracted by the remarkable resemblance 
of that tall man to the Marquis, I’m sure 
I really don’t know where we should have 
been.” 
Ah, there’s great virtue in an “if” 
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sometimes—especially in the hands of a 
clever man like Bennett. 

At eleven o'clock next morning I met 
Bennett, who was accompanied by Sir 
Marsden Quilter, looking wretchedly pale 
and ill, at the Marquis’s house in Belgrave 
Square. His lordship seemed considerably 
surprised and annoyed at the presence of 
Sir Marsden, and inquired sharply what 
he had to do with the business in hand. 
Bennett took it upon himself to answer ; 
and during his speech the Marquischanged 
colour so frequently that 1 could not help 
mentally comparing him to some new 
species of chameleon. 

“] think, my lord,” began Bennett, in 
that dry, matter-of-fact way he was wont 
to assume on certain occasions, “ that 
when you have heard what I have to say 
you will admit the propriety of Sir Mars- 
den’s presence here this morning. We 
have discovered a good deal during the 
past twenty-four hours; and perhaps it 
would be just as well if I were to briefly 
state what these discoveries are. In the 
first place we have found out beyond 
doubt that your lordship’s emerald ring 
was never stolen by Mr. Jocelyne at all; 
but that, on the contrary, it was given by 
your lordship on the night of the dinner 
party to Sir Marsden Quilter in discharge, 
in some part, of certain important services 
rendered. After leaving your lordship’s 
house, Sir Marsden and Mr. Jocelyne 
went together to the Lurline Club, where 
the latter was a heavy loser. Finding 
himself at last in debt to the extent of 
fifty nds, he requested Sir Marsden to 
lend him that amount, which Sir Marsden 
was unable to do, but offered instead to 
let him have the emerald ring, telling him 
that he could easily borrow fifty pounds 
upon it and thus settle his gambling debts 
atonce. Mr. Jocelyne being a novice at 
this sort of thing, and being very anxious 
to get clear of the gang which surrounded 
him without delay, thankfully accepted 
the offer. Later on, Sir Marsden applied 
to your lordship to advance him a certain 
sum of money, and being reminded that it 
was only the previous night he had been 
presented with a valuable ring, at once 
explained what he had done with it. I 
am sorry to say the only inference that 
can be drawn from the events ‘which 
followed is that your lordship, in giving 
notice to the police of the supposed loss of 
the ring, must have known very well that 
the circumstantial evidence against Mr. 
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Jocelyne would appear so strong as to 
leave scarcely any reasonable doubt of his 
guilt in the minds of most people. That, 
I think,” said Mr. Bennett, with the air of 
an able lawyer concluding an important 
speech for the defence, “is all, but it is 
amply sufficient, I take it, to prove Mr. 
Jocelyne’s innocence beyond all ques- 
tion.” 

“ This is an infamous proceeding,” be- 
gan the Marquis, with a very white face, 
but still struggling hard to maintain an 
outward show of composure; “ and some 
of you shall be made to suffer severely 
for the part you have taken in it. The 
whole story is absolutely false from begin- 
ning to end ——” 

** No, indeed, it is not,” came suddenly 
from another part of the room, and turn- 
ing round in surprise, we saw that Miss 
Athelstane had entered unperceived dur- 
ing the progress of Bennett’s speech. She 
looked divinely beautiful as she stood 
there, with flashing eyes and heaving 
breast, in bold defence of one who, I was 
not surprised to learn, was her affianced 
lover. 

‘No, indeed, it is not false,” she re- 
peated, “ for I was conc aled behind the 
curtain in the library yesterday when you 
saw Sir Marsden, and I heard every word 
that passed. Gentlemen,” she continued, 
turning to us, “ all of what has just been 
said about my guardian is, unfortunately, 
only too true. Ever since he became 
acquainted with my engagement to Mr. 
Jocelyne, who will bitterly regret his 
absence on this occasion when he hears 
what has ta®en place, he has done every- 
thing in his power to break it off and 
force me into a hateful marriage with 
himself. Does not this document, which 
I only found among his papers last even- 
ing, prove beyond doubt that he would 
hesitate at nothing to effect his wicked 
purpose ?” 

The paper which she handed us was 
indeed of so damning and incriminating a 
nature that I sometimes even now catch 
myself wondering how such a clever and 
unscrupulous man of the world could have 
been so foolish as to keep it by him a 
single instant longer than was absolutely 
necessary. But the wisest rogues are 


often the greatest fools, and so it was in 
this case. The Marquis stood revealed 
before us in all the nakedness of his true 
character—a villain of the first water— 
and no amount of social whitewashing 
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could ever restore his tarnished reputation 
in the eyes of decent living people. 

But unfortunately, like too many other 
villains in this world, he never got his true 
deserts. He held his head as high, and 
continued to make laws for the benefit of 
his virtuous and respectable countrymen, 
as though he were one of the most moral 
and patriotic of men. Miss Athelstane 
subsequently married the object of her 
choice, and the voice of the Jocelyne, or 
rather the voices of the Jocelynes, were 
heard in the land for manya day tocome. 
I trust this latter happy fact will be con- 


sidered to atone, in some measure, for the 
villain of this veracious history, unlike the 
villains of romance and the drama, getting 
off scot-free. Sir Marsden, deeply repent. 
ant for his share in the disgraceful trans. 
action, gave up acting as the Marquis’s 
jackal forthwith, settled down quietly, got 
married, and ultimately became quite an 
exemplary member of society. And, asa 


further satisfactory item of intelligence, | 
may mention that Henry bolted to Aus. 
tralia, where he was eventually hanged for 
sheep-stealing. Which last piece of infor- 
mation | consider peculiarly gratifying. 
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GREAT HALL, 


our artist and myself decided to 

pay a visit to Clifton College, and, 
taking a cab to Paddington Station, we 
were soon in possession of a cosy corner 
in the famous Great Western Railway 
Company’s main line train. To the tick 
of the clock the guard signalled the engine 
driver, and we were quickly dashing 
through the west Metropolitan suburbs. 
Slough, Twyford and Maidenhead were 
soon left behind, for we were truly travel- 
ling at a marvellous pace; but the won- 
derful ease and steadiness with which the 
Carriage was running was quite mislead- 
ing, and the rate at which we were cover- 
ing the ground could be only estimated 
by the almost instantaneous rush we 
made through the intermediate stations. 
A slight pause at the great biscuit manu- 
facturing town was soon followed by 


9d was a most delightful day when 








QUADRANGLE. 





CHAPEL. 


another at Swindon, from which we ran 
without a break to Bath. As we slowly 
approached the station, we could not help 
remarking upon the prominent position of 
the company’s line in this lovely city, and 
the magnificent view the passengers obtain 
when travelling over the Great Western 
system through this district. Bath fora 
long time was the gayest of watering- 
places in the kingdom, and is still one of 
the most beautiful cities in Europe, nestling 
in a well-wooded valley, and built of fine 
white freestone, or oolite, obtained from 
quarries in the vicinity. The springs 
of Bath have been famous for many cen- 
turies, and are even said to have been 
known as far back as the first century to 
the Romans, who had a station there, 
called Ague Solis. Another ten miles 
brought us to our destination, a fine open 
station, which, as a structure, would rival 
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some of our railway companies’ head- 
quarters in London. 

Bristol is a noble cathedral city, one 
of the chief seaports in England, and a 
centre of Western commerce. Of the city 
we saw but little, for our destination was 
Clifton, or rather its noted College, which 
we soon reached by the aid of a four- 
wheeler. 

Clifton is a favourite residence of 
wealthy Bristolians: it is built on the 
sides and summit of lofty cliffs (from 
which it derives its name) of carbonifer- 
ous limestone, overhanging the Avon, and 
rising, in St. Vincent’s Rocks, to the height 
of three hundred and eight feet. The 
river, which is here navigable to the 
largest vessels, is spanned by a suspen- 
sion bridge, seven hundred and two feet 
in length and having an elevation of two 
hundred and seventy-five feet above low 
water. This marvellous structure is better 
known to Londoners as the old Hunger- 
ford Bridge, which is supposed to have 
done good service years ago by striding 
our Father Thames. The mineral springs 
of Clifton and its beautiful scenery made 
it, as early as the cighteenth century, a 
favourite watering- 
place, which it con- 
tinues to be, though 
I believe the spa has 
now declined in fa- 
vour. 

Cliftonians are 
indeed fortunate 
to receive their edu- 
cation in such a 
lovely, healthy and 
unique spot, con- 
sidering they are in 
such close proximity 
to a large commer- 
cial city. 

The College build- 
ings, as will be seen 
from our illustration 
(showing the pile 
from the playing 
fields, which is the 
first view we got, 
coming from Bristol 
or from the Clifton 
Downs) are indeed 
grand and most im- 
posing; and should 
you happen to visit 
on a half holiday, 
which was our luck, 
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the whole College and grounds present a 
most animated spectacle, for the whole of 
these playing: fields are covered with young 
and old Cliftonians, playful as kittens, 
the majestic group of building standing in 
the back-ground, rendering the picture 
one of noble importance. 

Clifton College, which is only thirty 
years old, cannot boast of ancient associ- 
ations or time-honoured traditions, no 
famous old carvings or desks and chairs 


bearing the names of statesman, generals 


or poets. 

All these have yet to come, but in the 
comparatively short space of its existence 
it has built up a reputation that has 
placed it amongst the Public Schools of 
England. 

Although previous attempts had been 
made to found a college in Bristol without 
success, Clifton College was founded in 
1860 to meet an obvious need. In 1831 
there was established a “ Bristol Col- 
lege,” and, considering its short career cf 
only ten years, it turned out several dis- 
tinguished scholars. As Bristol College 
closed its doors in 1841 a “‘ Bishop's Col- 
lege ” was opened, which also terminated 
after ten years, so 
that for some years 
there was no public 
school at Clifton. 

In April of 1860 
several influential 
citizens of Bristol, 
including the mayor 
of the city, John 
Bates, Esq. (who 
officiated as chair- 
man), met in the 
house of Mr. H. S. 
Washborough, to 
consider the advis- 
ability of establish- 
ing a college at Clif- 
ton, which was the 
stepping-stone of the 
Clifton College Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The schcme re- 
ceived unanimous 
support and the Pro 
visional Committee 
having satisfied 
themselves as to the 
possibility of pur- 
chasing the site 
(closely attached to 
the Zoological Gar- 
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dens and consist- 
ing of twelve acres 
of land) on advan- 
tageous terms; a 
council was ap- 
pointed ; the deed 
of association pre- 
pared, and the 
company duly in- 
corporated on Sep- 
tember 13th, 1860, 

Twelve months 
later, a prelimi- 
nary school was 
opened under the 
Rev. T. H. Stokoe 
and Mr. Blacka- 
der, and thus a 
nucleus of a school 
was being formed, 
ready to be trans- 
ferred to the new 
buildings as soon 
as they were 
opened. 

The first Head- 
mastership fell to 


the lot of the Rev. C. Evans, previously the 
Fifth Form Master of Rugby, but shortly 
before the date fixed for the opening of the 
College, Mr. Evans was elected to the 
Head-mastershipof King kd 


mar School, Birming- 
ham, where he had 
himself been educa- 
ted. His resignation 
was read with the 
greatest regret, Lut a 
worthy substitute was 
found in the Rev. John 
Percival, M.A., who 
had also held an 
assistant mastership 
at Rugby and who 
after.an absence of 
twenty-five years 
from his old school, 
now holds the reins 
of office at Rugby. 
The College was 
formally opened on 
Tuesday, September 
30th, 1862, at 11 am. 
The boys numbering 
sixty, occupied the 
front benches at the 
opening service in 
the big school, as- 
sisted by the Cathe- 


ward’s Gram- 
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dral choir. The Head-master preached a 
most effective sermon to a vast congrega- 
tion of friends of the College, and thus 
was Clifton Educational Establishment 
launched on, what has now proved its 


successful career. 
The executive were 
no doubt fortunate in 
obtaining the services 
of Dr. Percival, for it 
is mainly due to his 
unceasing hard work 
and self-privations 
that the College has 
been placed on the 
sound basis that it 
now occupies. Al- 
though suddenly 
called to take office, 
Dr. Percival soon ob- 
tained the respect and 
regard of both mas- 
ters and boys. The 
school, in the short 
space of two years, 
quadrupled ‘its num- 
bers, and continued 
steadily to increase; 
means of more fully 
satisfying modern re- 
quirements in scienti- 
fic and other teaching 


























































64 
he suggested, and were added, the library, 
the museum, and other valuable educa- 
tional appliances were provided (some at 
Dr. Percival’s own cost), and, in short, 
every means were taken towards obtain- 
ing for the school ample breadth and the 
highest excellence in education; and that 
not for a passing advantage, but with the 
full purpose of securing for those under his 
care the best possible training, and for 
the College the definite and assured posi- 
tion of a great public school. 

After sixteen years hard work with 
most valuable results at Clifton, Dr. Per- 
cival was offered, and accepted, the post 
of President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and such a great loss, it can be readily 
understood, was deeply felt by the Coun- 
cil. Still, fortune smiled on the College, 
for the seat vacated by so faithful a master 
as Dr. Percival was most fittingly occupied 
by the Rev. James Maurice Wilson, late 
fello - of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who had passed a distinguished University 
career (being senior wrangler in 1859), and 
had been most prominent as a success- 
ful teacher and house-master at Rugby. 
Mr. Wilson, proved a most popular mas- 
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MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


ter, and his name will ever remain a 
monument in Cliftonian history. 

Mr. Wilson had the love of all at the 
College; and to follow such a ruler we can 
imagine was no easy task. 

This, however, fell to the lot of the Rey, 
M. G. Glazebrook, M.A., who has now 
been in office two years, and bids well to 
prove quite equal to the occasion. When 
I arrived at the College I soon found my- 
self ushered into the presence of the 


principal, who made us most heartily wel- ] 


come. 

Mr. Glazebrook, who, by the way, 
brought with him an excellent reputa. 
tion from Manchester Grammar School, 
personally conducted me over part of the 


school, and throughout the school-house J 


where he resides and cares for some 
seventy-five boarders. With pride, I was 
shown the neat and pretty studies of the 
boys, together with the house dining-hall, 
dormitories, and last, but not least, the 
unique little sick-rooms and house library, 
From the affectionate terms in which Mr, 
Glazebrook spoke to me of both his assis. 


tant-masters and the boys under his 5 
charge, it was very evident he was taking 9 
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most kindly to the College 
and those around him; 
and with this vein running 
through the whole school, 
it can only be expected 
that Mr. Glazebrook’s term 
of office should be as suc- 
cessful as his predeces- 
sors’. 

The most important 
event in the history of the 
college is, unquestionably, 
the granting to the college 
of a Royal Charter. The 
success attained by the 
college made it apparent 
to the Council that, if it 
was to maintain its posi- 
tion as a public school 
and be secure against 
its revenues being used 
as a source of proprietary profit, it 
was pressingly necessary that some great 
change should take place in its constitu- 
tion. The shareholders surrendered such 
proprietary rights as they possessed for 
the permarent benefit of the college. On 
March 13th information was received that 
the Charter had gone to the Home Office 
for completion, and that the warrant to 
affix the Great Seal had been signed by 
Her Majesty. The Charter, which bears 
the date March 16, 1877, was shortly 
afterwards received, bringing with it a 
great change in the status of the school. 

A new scheme was drafted by which 
the following should be the main lines of 
new constitution : 
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SICK-ROOM IN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


1. A new college to consist of Life 
Governors and Donors, on a plan similar 
to that which has proved eminently suc- 
cessful at Marlborough. 

2. A payment of £50 to be the qualifi- 
cation of the Life Governors. 

3. The Life Governors to elect the gov- 
erning body, and to enjoy during life the 
privilege (not transferable) of always keep- 
ing one boy as nominee in the College, in 
respect of each £50 subscribed. 

4. Donors of {15 or £20, as may be 
determined, to have the right of nominat- 
ing one boy for each donation. 

5. The Council to have power to admit 
boys at an extra fee of £5 per annum in 
lieu of a donation. 

The oldest portions of the 
School buildings are thosc 
shown in our view taken from 
the Head-master’s garden, the 
School-house and Big School, 
which, with an open fives- 
court, were considered suffi- 
cient to start the College. A 
few years later, during a hard 
frost, the roof of Big School 
caught fire from a wooden plug 
left in one of the chimneys. 
By dint of great efforts of mas- 
ters and boys the fire was got 
under without much damage; 
but many old Cliftonians, no 
doubt, well remember this little 
incident. 

How this College has grown 
during the past thirty years 
can be well imagined from our 
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illustrations. Take for instance, the view 
of the College irom the playing fields. 
The Head-master’s house, or School 
house, we miss here, as the group com- 
mences with Big School. Attached to 
these, we now find a beautiful pile of 
buildings connecting the Big School and 
the East Wing and Chapel, known as the 
Percival Buildings, built and dedicated to 
the memory of Dr. Percival’s association 
with the College; these provide class 
rooms on the ground floor, and cloisters ; 
while the floor above is wholly devoted to 
the Library and Museum, which are both 
very excellent; the former, well stocked 
with literature, and with a capital bust by 
Woolner of Dr. Percival, the donor of the 
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sixth form room, very handsomely pa- 
nelled in walnut, while the lower one is 
devoted to the Council. 

The Chapel is, perhaps, one of the 
most important buildings in our group, 
inasmuch as it was graciously given to 
the Council by a widow lady, Caroline 
Guthrie, in memory of her husband, the 
Rev. John Guthrie, M.A., Vicar of Colne 
and Canon of Bristol, the first Chairman 
of the Council of the College. 

Mrs. Guthrie laid the foundation stone 
of the building, December, 1865, but her 
charitable act she did not live to see com- 
pleted, as she died the following April; 
so that it remains a joint memorial of her 
who gave it and him whose name it. was 








GROUP OF MASTERS. 


Hall, is a favourite retreat for the elder 
boys; while the latter is unique in its 
arrangements and contains a valuable 
collection of curiosities. 

At the end of the Percival Buildings 
and adjoining the east wing, stands 
proudly and prominently, the Wilson 
Tower. As will be seen from the illus- 
tration, it is a very fine piece of architec- 
ture, while inside it is equally handsome. 
It was named after the second Head- 
master, who was himself a very generous 
contributor, and was subscribed for by 
masters and old Cliftonians. 

The tower contains three rooms, the 
topmost being a science lecture-room, 
more commonly known as the ‘Crow's 
Nest; the middle is apportioned as the 


intended to honour. The interior com- 
pares most favourably with the best school 
chapels, after Eton, and in many instances 
out-rivals them ; and should the proposed 
scheme be carried out to still enlarge it, I 
doubt if any other public school chapel 
will compare with Clifton for second 
honours. 

Like other schools, Clifton has its 
Armoury, Racquet Courts, Gymnasium, 
Bat Fives-courts, large swimming-bath 
(open), grub shop, work shops aad con- 
fectioner’s shop. 

The chemical laboratories and lecture 
room are all much as at other schools, 
while the drawing school finds a place 
over the porter’s lodge and “ grub shop,” 
and the junior school at the rear of the 
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“TUCK SHOP.” 


chapel. One great feature at Clifton is 
the town boys’ quarters, a small but ample 
building divided to accommodate the 
south town and the north town resi- 
dents, or “‘townites.” By meeting every 
day, formally and informally, in their 
town rooms, and thus having much in- 
tercourse with one another, they have by 
now acquired the status and the united 
feeling of an ordinary boarders’ house. 
To each house there is a master to super- 
intend. The day boys are sub- 

ject to all the same rules, as to 
locking-up times and bounds, as 
the boarders, and this, together 
with the town rooms, keeps them 
together anc out of the mischief 
that surrounds boys who live in 
such large towns as Bristol. 

At Clifton, however, the town- 
ites earn an equal position with 
the boarders, whereas at some 
schools the boarders look down 
upon day-boys. 

A very important school insti- 
tution is that of evening prepara- 
tion. A certain number of boys 
are allowed to prepare their work 
in their studies. This privilege 
depends upon a boy’s form and 
weekly place in the form; the rest have 
preparation in the house hall, under the 
superintendence of a preparation-master. 
This duty is undertaken partly by the 
house-tutor. 

The resident house tutor has from 
the first been an institution in the School 
House. His duties are to assist the House 
Master generally ; but more particularly, 
to take share in the preparation, and to 
take special charge of some private pupils, 


As other houses were established, 
their masters had to get help for 
the preparation. 

In course of time, the Prepara- 
tion Master thus introduced, de- 
veloped into a resident house 
tutor. 

The tuition is something very 
different from that which exists at 
most other schools—Eton, for ex- 
ample. At Clifton, nearly the 
whole of a boy's working time is 
spent in school with Form, or Set 
Masters, consequently there is no 
time for additional or co-ordinate 
work done with the tutor. At- 
tempts have from time to time been 
made to assimilate Clifton tuition, 
in this respect, to that of Eton or Rugby; 
but the stress of work infallibly tends to 
confine the tuition within the limits of 
additional preparation for form or set 
work in school. 

This tuition is paid for by the Head- 
master. Every house has attached to it 
non-resident tutors, who assist in the or- 
dinary evening preparation, or take pupils 
in subjects which need special attention ; 
as may be directed by the House-master. 








JUNIORS’ QUARTERS. 


This system of tuition has been, to some 
extent, adopted in the Town Houses. It 
will be seen, therefore, that every boy 
at Clifton, besides his Form-master and 
Set-master has a tutor, but that the func- 
tions of the tutor differ very materially 
from those of tutors at other public 
schools. 

Although, as I have previously men- 
tioned, there is very little that is historical, 
there are some very important and some 
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very peculiar 

institutions @ 
at Clifton. 
Amongst the 
most import- 
ant, I might 
mention the 
Musical So- 
ciety, Choir, 
Literary So- 
ciety, Engi- 
neer Corps, 
and the vari- 
cus athletic 
combinations. 

The two 
most peculiar 
institutions 
are the “Sixth NORTH. 
Form,” and 
the “ Football Caps.” 

The Clifton Sixth Form appear to me 
to have more power over their juniors and 
one another than at any other school; in 
fact the Sixth Form, and not the masters, 
govern the whole school. Any offence, 
that is not of the most serious nature, is 
punished by them, either singly or in a 
body, and they are permitted to inflict 
corporal punishment, and even should 
they themselves offend, punishment is 
not inflicted by the masters, but, as a 
body, they punish 




































TOWN BOYS’ ROOMS. 


leave ; and an. 
other of almost 
equal import- 
ance is that 
of sitting up 
later in the 
evening (the 
regular hour 
for bed being 
ten o'clock). 

The games 
commenced 
with football 
at Clifton in 
1862, and as 
we are now in 
the thick of 
this game, and 

SOUTH. with the wil- 

low laid aside, 

it is only right I should take this depart- 
ment of sport first. 

I soon made myself acquainted with 
the football captain, A. S. Jackson, who 
was chatting away to me, and at the same 
time supporting Wilson's Tower, while our 
artist photographed the archway leading 
under it to the chapel and playing fields. 

“ Mr. Jackson, | should like you to give 
me some slight explanation of your sys- 
tem of ‘ football caps,’” I remarked to my 
young friend. 


—. 
| 
| 
| 





each other. A regu- 
lar number of 
“fags” is assigned 
to each Sixth Form 
boy, and to him 
these fags come for 
help in any of their 
work, performing 
in return for him 
the usual duties of 
a fag. The Sixth 
Form have a great 
many duties, and a | 
great many privi- 
leges. They have 
to keep up to a high 
standard of work 
themselves, and at 
the same time to 
govern the school 
and help others to 
work. Perhaps 
their greatest pri- 
vilege is being al- 
lowed to go out of 
bounds without 



























THE SWIMMINS BATH. 
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H. R. ChKOSTHWAITE. 
J. H. F. MILLS. 
W. W. VAN SOMEREN. 


W. G. GRACE. 


“Well, the idea originally came from 
Rugby, though I expect by this time our 
system and that of Rugby are in many 
respects different. We _ have, strictly 
speaking, no school football colours. 
There is no school fifteen, but for each 
house there is a special cap.” 

“ Who has the giving ot the caps?” I 
enquired. 

* When the head of a house thinks any- 
one in his house is worth his ‘ cap,’ he 
goes to the head of the school and the 
representative of football, and asks their 
opinion. Should the two latter be of his 
opinion, the ‘ cap’ is awarded. 

“Twenty-two caps are given on an 

average each year, and fifteen of these 
(not necessarily the same fifteen) repre- 
sent the school in all its matches. The 
head of the school in work is ex officio cap- 
tain of football, the object of this being to 
keep the control of the football in the 
hands of the Sixth Form.” 
_ “He who has had his ‘cap’ longest, 
is representative of football, and is sup- 
posed to represent the interests of football 
on the Big Side Levée, or School Parlia- 
ment.” 

“Big Side Levée is also a somewhat 
curious institution, is it not ?” 

“Rather,” was the reply. ‘It is com- 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


C. BONHAM CARTER. 
J. H. CURTIS. 


J. R. ECCLES. 


E. O. TAGART. 
G. HUDDLESTON. 
c. L. TOWNSEND. 


A. S. JACKSON, 


posed of representatives of the School, 
and decides all athletic questions. 

“* The head of the School, the represent- 
ative of football, the captain of the cricket 
eleven, the captain of the engineer corps 
and the holder of the challenge cup for 
running are all ex officio members. Then 
each House has a representative and all 
the higher forms.” 

Of course I had previously heard that 
a son of the famous W. G. was a popular 
young cricketer at Clifton, and had barely 
finished with Mr. Jackson, as the football 
man of the college hailed a tall young 
man, wearing glasses, by the name of 
Grace, and introduced me to the Captain 
of the School cricket. W.G. Grace, jun., 
I found particularly pleasing and unpre- 
tentious, most willing to help in any way 
possible or stand up for any amount of 
press boring. Should he only keep these 
good points, and achieve the brilliancy of 
his respected parent as a cricketer, he 
will make many friends. 

Taking last season as a whole, Grace 
considered his eleven had been fairly suc- 
cessful, and quite up to the standard of 
previous years, although most brilliant 
victories were once or twice followed by 
unaccountable breakdowns. Let this be 
as it is, the record stands well, as out of 









































7oO 
nine principal contests, five resulted in 
wins, two were drawn and two lost. 

The eleven was constituted of some 
very promising young cricketers, two 
having been selected to play for Glou- 
cestershire in the Clifton and Cheltenham 
cricket festivals—Grace and Townsend. 

J. H. Curtis heads the list of averages 
with thirty-one runs per innings and a top 
score of one hundred and eleven. He is 
a brilliant bat, an excellent field, and 
bowls with success as a change bowler. 

W. G. Grace should make a useful 
cricketer at Cambridge, for his all-round 
play at Clifton has proved him an expo- 
nent of no mean order. He takes second 
place in the batting sta- 
tistics, and heads the 
bowling with fifty-one 
wickets, costing only 
I1°g runs each. 

He is a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian, and has 
earned the respect of all 
his school-mates. 

Little C. L. Towns- 
end is the wonder as a 
bowler, for he has not 
only terrorised the pub- 
lic school cricketers, 
but some of our best 
county batsmen have 
had to acknowledge 
themselves beaten by 
the little Cliftonian. 

Clifton boasts of a 
very excellent Rifle 





W. G. GRACE, JUNR., BATTING 
CAPTAIN OF CLIFTON XI. 
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Corps, which has shone on many occasions 
at the Public Schools Camp. This past 
summer term will, no doubt, be remem. 
bered by its members, as full of interest, 
and especially the pleasant field day at 
Marlborough, the Corps having been 
invited to take part in the programme of 
celebrating the jubilee of that institution, 

The remaining branches of sport such 
as fives, racquets, paper chases, gymnas- 
tics and swimming, are all prominent 
features of the Cliftonian’s pastime, and I 
regret not being able to give a few particu- 
lars regarding them, as each and every 
one are equally interesting in themselves. 

But about these, I trust when our 
School Chat opensagain, 
the Cliftonian leaders of 
the various branches of 
games will send up some 
‘jottings” that will 
interest our readers of 
* Young England at 
School.” 


W. Cuas. SARGENT. 


The Illustrations are 
from a splendid set of 
Photographs _ specially 
taken for the Lupcate 
Montacy by Mr. R W. 
Tuomas, 41, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., from whom 
copies of the Originals can 
be obtained. 
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By C. L. PIRKIS, Author of “ Lady Lovelace,” Gc. &c. 


- HE is of the world—worldly, [ 
fear,” said the Bishop of St. 
Cheviot’s to his chaplain, with 

a solemn shake of the head; “‘ however, 

you may as well bring the charity to her 

notice; I dare say she will put her name 
down as patroness and give you a cheque 
for a good round sum.” 

“Hm’m,” said Lord Chenevix musingly, 
as from the window of his club he watched 
Lady Glencross drive past in her neat Vic- 
toria, “if they admitted women into the 
diplomatic service she’d have made a name 
for herself. It passes my comprehension 
how that woman has managed to retain 
the family jewels and her enormous join- 
ture, and yet keep on good terms with 
every member of the Glencross family— 
her gouty old father-in-law included. Bless 
my soul! it seems only yesterday that I 
saw her in a brown holland pinafore, pick- 
ing gooseberries in the vicarage garden, 
and to-day, she is a persona grata in the 
best sets!” 

Some persons in society were wont 
toaver that luck, pure and simple, had 
been a prime factor in Lady Glencross’s 
career from first to last. Luck, they 
said, had sent young Lord Glencross 
hunting over the glebe land; had made 
his horse ttrow him just outside the 


— 


vicarage door; had broken his leg and 
kept him for six weeks a prisoner at the 
vicarage with Miss Rhea Crossley, the 
vicar’s daughter, in sole attendance on 
him, an attendance that eventually was to 
bring about the young lady's marriage 
into the noble family. 

Here others would occasionally take up 
the parable and add: that luck had still 
further befriended the young lady by 
killing her scamp of a husband, within a 
year of the wedding-day, in a railway 
accident between Neuilly and Paris. And 
then they would hint at some disgraceful 
love episode connected with the affair | 
and break off with a smile that seemed to 
say: “ An’ if I would I could tell a tale.” 

Lady Glencross had passed upon her- 
self and her career a slightly different 
verdict, when some eight years pre- 
viously she had put off her widow's weeds 
after wearing them for the conventional 
two years. 

“I live on, the anti-climax to my own 
story,” she had said to herself as she 
donned her laces and jewellery once more. 
“From a poetic point of view I ought to 
have died when my love and my faith in 
man died. Yet here am I, never more 
alive than I am to-day; never before more 
ready to enjoy dress, dancing, opera, play, 
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yachting—everything! Perhaps, after all, 
those are happiest who get rid of that 
troublesome thing called a heart at the 
very outset of their career, and set them- 
selves to make sensations do duty for it in 
the future.” 

“To make sensations do duty for a 
heart ’’ had sounded very well in her ears. 
The sentence had a touch of epigram in 
it She took it for her text, so to speak, 
and based her daily life upon its doctrine. 
She swept her memory clean of all haunt- 
ing images of the past, of her first early 
delirium of love, and of her terrible 
awakening from that delirium when her 
husband's sudden death placed in her 
hands, together with his private papers, 
the records of his dissipations before and 
after his marriage. She rigidly excluded 
from her life alike friendships and en- 
mities that threatened to throw roots be- 
neath a surface soil, and filled her days 
with an easy round—not tread-mill grind 
—of society pleasures. To be on good 
terms with all the world (including her 
husband's relatives) was as distinctly pro- 
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ductive of pleasurable sensations as it was 
to be well dressed and generally admired, 
So she spared no pains to achieve both 
results. Also a good-natured action now 
and again was apt to give her soothing, 
pleasant thoughts when she laid her head 
on her pillow at night ; consequently, she 
was ready at any moment to open her 
purse-strings at the call of charity, and 
not at all unwilling to pose as ‘‘ my lady 
bountiful” to the large circle of impecu- 
nious relatives whom she had left belind 
in her upward career. 

Thus it came about that when, at the 
close of her tenth year of widowhood, 
certain of these relatives wrote to her on 
behalf of her little cousin, Dulcie Cross. 
ley, stating that she had been left well- 
nigh alone in the world by the death of 
her parents, and would stand no chance 
of getting an entré2 into society unless 
she held out her hand, Lady Glencross 
wrote immediately in reply: ‘Send her 
up to me at once, and I will take care that 
she is well launched.” 

It had been all very well for Lady Glen- 
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cross to congratulate herself on having got 
rid of “that troublesome thing called a 
heart.” Towards the end of that eventful 
tenth year of her widowhood, circum- 


ball-goers. Her house in Park Lane was 
large, and had been altered and adapted 
expressly for ball-giving, and she spared 
neither time, thought nor money to ren- 
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stances arose that made her a little 
doubtful as to whether that desirable re- 
sult had been attained. Lord Carthewe, 
an old playfellow and early friend, re- 
turned to England after a long period of 
foreign diplomatic service: the old friend- 
ship was renewed, an easy intimacy was 
maintained, and eventually an offer of 
marriage was the result. 

Lord Carthewe was a man of about 
five-and-thirty, handsome, distinguished 
and of refined tastes ; his estates were un- 
mortgaged, his re- 
putation without 
reproach. Yet all 
that Lady Glen- 
cross could find 
to say to him, in 
place of the “‘ yes” 
he so confidently 
expected, was, 

“Let me have 


time to think. I 
cannot give you 
an answer now. 
This day week 
will be my yearly 


ball. Come to me 
at the close of it 
and I will give 
you an answer, 
but, pray — pray 
keep away from 
me till then.” 

An odd request 
this. It was born 
of a vague fear 
lest, after all 
that had come 
and gone in her life, she had not the love to 
give this man that he hada right to expect 
trom the woman he made his wife. The 
fear grew upon her as the week ran its 
round. It brought a wail in its wake. 

“Ah! if he had but come to 4ne at the 
first, when my heart was young and fresh 


‘ and true,” she said to herself, as she stood 


before her mirror, wondering over the 
shining eyes and bright hair that had re- 
fused to endorse the record of her past 
experiences. 

Lady Glencross’s ball—the one and 
only ball that she was in the habit of 
giving at the height of the season, always 
marked a red-letter day in the calendar of 


“VIOLET EYES *NO WHITE TULLE.” 


der the evening’s entertainment a brilliant 


success, The ball on this occasion was 
to be made specially interesting by the 
début of Miss Dulcie Crossley, the little 
country cousin. 

People had been somewhat startled by 
Lady Glencross’s good-nature towards 
her young relative, and were inclined to 
read a double motive in it—a wish to set 
off cultured beauty and town-bred grace 
by juxtaposition with simplicity and (per- 
haps) gaucherie. 

. “ Muslin sets off 
= brocade and mus- 
lin suffers propor- 
tionately,” they 
said. “Sweet 
seventeen cannot 
hold its own 
against thirty- 
one, backed up 
by Bond Street 
milliners and fa- 
mily diamonds.” 

The wiseacres 
were to be a little 
out in their 
reckoning. If 
sweet seventeen 
had to go to the 
wall, it would 
only be after a 
neck and neck 
race; it ran the 
milliners and the 
diamonds hard 
on the night of 
the ball, at any 
rate. 

‘“‘ She is all violet eyes and white tulle,” 
was Lord Chenevix’s first verdict upon 
the débutante, as he bowed his introduc- 
tion to her. Ten minutes later he had 
something else to say. It was: “ She 
might be a little angel who has somehow 
fluttered out of Paradise, and can’t find 
her way back! There’s no dancing-mas- 
ter in this world who could have given 
her that grace and elegance, I'll under- 
take to say. Anything more exquisite 
than that last round of cotillon 1 have 
never seen in any ball-room.” 

Lord Carthewe was Dulcie’s partner in 
that cotillon. He appeared bent on 
strictly carrying out Lady Glencross’s 
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wish to the very 
letter, and, after 
his first shake Re 
hands with her at ae: 
the drawing-room 

door, had drifted 

into the ball- 

room, and she had 

only caught an 

occasional* 
glimpse of him 

over the heads 

or between the 

shoulders of the 

swaying crowd of 

dancers. 

“Can't make it 
out—think there 
must be some- 
thing up between 
the two,” said 
young Hartley, of 
the Lancers, to a 
tall, slim, smooth- 
faced young fellow who stood beside him. 
‘‘Twycross laid me a fiver the match 
would come off within six weeks—fancy 
he’ll have to pay up, after all.” 

“I think you and Twycross might find 
something better to stake your fivers on 
than a lady’s private affairs,” answered 
the young man thus addressed. 

He spoke with a hot vehemence, that 
brought all the blood to his fair, boyish 
face. It was no secret that Trevor Yorke, 
aged exactly one-and- -twenty, was more 
than ‘‘ over-shoes in love” with the fair 
widow of thirty-one. 

Lady Glencross’s brocade made a pretty 
spot of colour against a background of 
greenery, as she “stood for a few minutes 
watching the dancers. She was a tall. 
fair, pale woman, with keen, deep-seated 
eyes, and a pleasant “ society smile.” She 
had taken special pains with her dress 
that night. It was of a delicate shade of 
salmon-pink, looped back with brown 
orchids, over a petticoat richly embroi- 
dered in silver. Her hair, drawn low on 
her forehead, was crowned with a diamond 
tiara, and the Glencross diamonds and 
emeralds sparkled on her white neck and 
arms. 

That “‘ wind-waved tulip-bed” of sway- 
ing, many-tinted dancers, held but one 
form for Lady Glencross—that of Lord 
Carthewe. 

«“ How kind it was of him,” she said to 
herself, “ to single out little Dulcie in this 
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way and show her 
: A such marked at. 
ster” tention! ‘ How 

¥ loyal, too, to her. 
self thus to Carry 
out her wishes to 
the very letter 


her by attentions 
that might retard 
the answering of 
the difficult ques. 
tion which, al- 
though it had 
been before her 
mind all through 
the week, appear- 


Ay ever from being 
4 set at rest. Amid 

all these sur- 
rounding distrac- 


tions it kept 
its grip upon 

her mind. 
“Shall it be ‘ yes,’ shall it be ‘no?’” 


she found herself whispering to herself; and 
to her fancy the band in the gallery over- 
head caught up the words as a sort of 
refrain and gave it out in the light valse 
tune which before had seemed to her 
wordless, 

It was a variant on Marguerite’s ques- 
tion to the flower-petals: ‘‘ he loves me, 
he loves me not.” Lady Glencross toyed 


nervously with the orchids in the bosom 


of her dress, half wondering if she inter- 
rogated them what answer they would 
give. 

“Lady Glencross,” said Lord Chene- 
vix’s voice at her elbow; “may I find 
you a seat? Now, I must compliment 
you on your little cousin's dancing. | 
have come to the conclusion that she 
must have learnt it in some other sphere. 
Anything more graceful and poetic | have 
never before seen. They say she has 
been staying with you for some little time; 
now tell me, how is it I have never before 
had the pleasure of meeting her ? ” 

Lady Glencross looked her satisfaction. 
She liked to feel that little Dulcie did 
credit to her blood relationship; that, 
surrounded as she was by some of the 
best-bred, best-dressed women that Eng- 
land numbered in her aristocracy, she 
yet shone out as a star among them all. 
Dulcie, she explained, had been staying 
with friends in Paris for the past three 
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weeks; had, in fact, only returned on 
the previous day on purpose for the ball. 
Yes, she was graceful ; and certainly had 
improv ved in her good looks during her stay 
in Paris. She was glad, too, to be able to 
say that Dulcie had instincts in the art of 
dress, and the good dresser, like the poet, 
must be born, not made. 

The cotillon came to an end; the dan- 
cers in a stream flowed past into the 
pleasanter atmosphere of corridors and 
conservatories. 

« [sn’t it possible to shake your resolve ? 
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this foolish boy in hand, and make him 
fall in love with her. He was, in all re- 
spects, a good parti, except for a woman 
of one-and-thirty—the very match she 
would desire for little Dulcie.”’ 

The tide of dancers, influx and re- 
flux, brought Dulcie to her side, for a 


brief space, without a partner in her 
train. 
“Rhea,” said the girl suddenly and 


sharply, as if the words were startled out 
of her, ‘“‘ how beautiful you are! I never 
knew it till to-night! 1 do not wonder 
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“ISn’r IT POSSIBLE TO SHAKE YOUR RESOLVE?” 


Will you not give me one valse—one, only 
one?” said a voice over her shoulder. 

Lord Chenevix drew back to make way 
for Trevor Yorke. 

Something in the young man’s voice 
startled her, yet she could scarcely have 
said what. 

She answered a little coldly: ‘‘ I dance 
only by deputy now. You will be fortu- 
nate if you can get Dulcie to give youa 
dance; she is very much in request to- 
night. ” “And the thought in her mind as 
she said this was: “ Now what a good 
thing it would be if Dulcie were to take 


that ——” She broke off as abruptly as 
she had begun. 

Rhea was a little surprised. “ It is very 
good of you to pay me compliments,” she 
answered. “I think my dress should 
have some of the credit of my good 
looks.” 

Those two made “ a picture fair to look 
on,” as, for a few seconds, they stood side 
by side ; the elder woman tall, queenly in 
her delicately- -tinted brocades, and the 


younger, in her soft, floating white dra- 
peries, with her rose-leaf complexion and 
large up-turned eyes that seemed, to 
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Rhea’s fancy, to have suddenly caught 
a strangely pathetic expression. 

Over their heads hung a life-size por- 
trait of a Glencross ancestress, in early 
Victorian dress, with hair arranged a 
VImpératrice Eugénie. The portrait was 
the work of a notable artist, but the 
living picture, standing beneath it, so 
to speak, took all the poetry out of it— 
modernised it, vulgarised it. 

The band recommenced; Dulcie was 
carried off by an eager partner, and Rhea 
found her attention claimed now by this 
person, now by that. The music had 
changed from the smooth, gliding valse to 
a sprightly gavotte. All the same, how- 
ever, to Rhea’s fancy, it held the old 
refrain—there was no silencing it, no 
getting rid of it. It was in vain that 
she left the ball-room and went back to 
the drawing-rooms, the music seemed to 
follow and haunt her there, with its per- 
petual iteration of “Shall it be ‘yes’— 
shall it be‘no’?” Beneath the weari- 
some round of society platitudes, to which 
she was forced to listen and to reply, she 
found herself saying to herself vaguely, 
dreamily: ‘“ What is love? What is 
love? In the old, foolish, girlish days I 
knew, or thought I knew. But now 2 
she broke off, mentally shrugging her 
shoulders at herself. 

After a time, the society platitudes be- 
gan to give place to society adieux—a 
touch of the finger-tips, or a nod, a smile. 
The rooms began to get empty; the hall 
below to become thronged; the roll of 
departing carriages became prolonged and 
ceaseless. The music seemed to float 
into the room in louder, fuller tones now 
that the hum of intervening voices had 
ceased; the band had had orders to play so 
long as there were half.a-dozen couples to 
stand up on the perfect floor; so Rhea 
conjectured that the ball-room was not as 
yet deserted. Here, however, in the 
empty drawing-room, her presence no 
longer seemed a necessity. In another 
quarter of an hour, at farthest, she knew 
that the last of her guests would have de- 
parted; and that Lord Carthewe, sure of 
finding her alone, would be making his 
way to her side to receive his final answer. 
Now, what was that answer to be? Five 
minutes alone in perfect quietude, to face 
her heart, to face herself, she felt was an 
absolute necessity to her. 

Outside, over the green park, she knew 
day was dawning. The cool air of the 








morning came flowing in through an open 
window. That window led into a covered 
verandah which ran round the side of the 
house and ended in the ball-room. It 
was lighted with Chinese lanterns and 
prettily furnished with lounge seats and 
big, flowering shrubs. It seemed to sug. 
gest to Rhea a cool retreat, where a few 
minutes of quiet thought could be indulged 
in. 

She took up the thread of her thinking 
where she had let it go half-an-hour pre- 
viously. ‘In the old days,” she said to 
herself, moving slowly, dreamily, amid 
the big flower-jars and _ heavily-scented 
shrubs, ‘‘I knew what love was. It was 
to me, then, just a blind stretching forth 
of the hands to grasp, and then to hold 
and to keep against all heaven and all 
earth. But is it in me now thus to grasp, 
to hold, to keep ” She broke off ab. 
ruptly, coming to a standstill alike in 
thought and movement. 

Was that not someone or something 
moving among the shadows at the farther 
end of the verandah, where, by a small 
flight of steps, it led into the ball-room. 

A second glance showed that that some- 
one was Trevor Yorke. 

“1 have been waiting here for tke past 
two hours, to see and speak to you,” he 
said, in a low, nervous tone, as he ad- 
vanced rapidly towards her. ‘No, no, 
not in there!’ he added, as Rhea made a 
step forward as if to pass on to the ball- 
room. ‘I must, must see you alone to- 
night. I am going away to-morrow to 
Africa, for years, and perhaps for ever, 
and I must—I will say my good-bye to 
you before I go.” 

‘Going away to Africa!” repeated 
Rhea blankly. ‘ Do your people know— 
do they like the idea ?” 

“What does it matter to me what they 
like or don’t like,” he answered, almost 
fiercely. Then he suddenly caught both 
her hands in his, crying out passionately, 
‘“ Rhea, Rhea, look at me—don’t tum 
your face away! Do you not see that | 
am broken-hearted ? ” 

He stood beside her, a tall, slim figure, 
the figure that gives one the impression 
of having been only just emancipated 
from an Eton jacket—the swinging 
Chinese lantern throwing a curious glare 
of colour on his haggard boyish face. 

Rhea made no effort to release her 
hands, feeling it was, indeed, a good-bye 
clasp. 
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« My poor, poor boy!” was all she said, 
in a pitying tone. 
we always that,” he said bitterly. 
« Always your poor boy—never anything 
else. You won't give me credit for a 
man’s passion, a man’s heart ! And when 
| am gone, you and everyone else will say 
‘the best thing he could have done! 
He'll come back cured in a year or so!’ 
But I’m not going away to get cured! 
No! And I'm not going away because 
you mean to marry Carthewe, and I can’t 
bear the sight of your happiness. I’m 
going away because -” He broke off 
abruptly, then added, in a quieter tone, 
« Rhea, do you care enough about me to 
want to know the real reason why I am 








LEANED BACK IN HER CHAIR DAZED AND STUPEFIED 


leaving home, friends, father, mother— 
perhaps for ever?” 

Rhea released her hands; her rings 
seemed almost crushed into her fingers 
with the tightness of his clasp. She was 
strangely agitated. She sank into a chair 
that was half-hidden by two big, branch- 
ing myrtles. 

“You have taken me so by surprise, I 
can scarcely get my thoughts together,” 
she said. “1 had no idea that such a 
thing was in your mind!” 

He stood in front of her, with his arms 
folded on his breast, looking down on her. 

“Did you think I should come to you 
day after day and say ‘ going, going,’ till 
someone else said: ‘gone at last, thank 
Heaven !’” he asked bitterly. 

“ But, must it be?’ asked Rhea, of set 
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purpose, making her tone as unemotional 
and matter-of-fact as possible. ‘ You 
could keep out of my way without leaving 
England. You were not compelled to 
follow me about from house to house as 
you have been in the habit of doing ot 
late. You need never have crossed my 
threshold again if to do so gave you 
pain.” 

‘“‘Gave me pain! Do you think I am 
going away in order to save myself pain?” 
he cried contemptuously. ‘ Why, 1 would 
stand torture—infinite torture in every 
part of my body just for a five minute's 
glimpse of you! Rhea, Rhea! don’t you 
see—can’t you understand that I am 
going away, not for my own sake, but for 
yours, because I won’t have you 
talked about in an_ intolerable 
fashion. I have never asked you 
to marry me. I never would ask 
you to marry me; I love you too 
well to ask you to put yourself in 
what the world would consider a 
ridiculous position. Two nights ago 
my mother came to me and told me 
certain remarks that had been made 
about you in consequence of my 
attentions to you; how that people 
said No! I won't repeat the 
idiotic speeches. When I heard 
them I said to myself, it is time this 
was. put a stop to; I love her so, I 
must leave her; I will quit at once 
and for ever take myself out of her 
life.” 

His words had come in a torrent; 
ended, they left him almost breath- 
less. 

Rhea gazed up at him wonder- 
ingly. So, then, love might mean some- 
thing other than a grasping, a holding 
and a keeping against all heaven and all 
earth ! Sometimes it might mean a leav- 
ing and a letting go. 

Her hands clasped -together nervously. 
‘*My poor, poor boy,” she began once 
more. 

He gave her no time to finish. He 
flung himself on the ground at her feet, 
kissing the hem of her dress, his hot tears 
falling here and there on its silver em- 
broideries. 

*‘Rhea, Rhea,” he cried brokenly, 
‘‘kiss me once, just once, on my fore- 
head, and let me go!” 

Rhea bent forward, parted his fair 
curly hair, and lightly touched his forehead 
with her lips. 
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The chair on which she sat stood 
immediately beneath a window of one of 
the smaller drawing-rooms. From that 
room, at that moment, there came a sound 
of movement and of voices, as if some 
persons had just entered it. 

Trevor sprang to his feet. ‘ God bless 
you!” he said, in low, tremulous tones. 
‘* Forget me; it is all I have to ask of you 
now!” 

Then, with feet that stumbled as they 
went, he made his way along the veran- 
dab, back to the ball-room once more. 

Rhea leaned back in her chair, feeling 
dazed and stupefied. Here was her ques- 
tion—‘“ What is love?” —answered witha 
vengeance. She felt as one might feel 
who, having questioned the oracle, expect- 
ing to hear the voice of the priest in reply, 
hears instead the voice of the god himself. 

' The heavy, odour- 
ous air seemed to stifle 
her. The clanging of 
the band had ceased 
now; the roll of car- 
riages in the street be- 
low was getting fainter. 
The golden-grey of the 
morning, that filtered 
in through the intersti- 
ces of the Venetian 
shutter, fought with 
and died hard in the 
glare of the Chinese 
Jantern over her head. 
Lord Carthewe, no 
doubt, was seeking her 
now in the deserted 
rooms, in order to claim her promise of an 
interview. She felt utterly unfit to face 
him and the momentous question whose 
answer might contain in itself the making 
or marring of two lives. 

Again the sound of voices came to her 
through the window beneath which she 
was seated. Ina vague sort of way, she 
found herself listening to them, without 
knowing who they were, nor feeling much 
interest in what was being said, until sud- 
denly three little words, *‘ our last valse,” 
fell upon her ear, in tones that were un- 
mistakably her cousin Dulcie’s. 

Yet how strangely unlike Dulcie’s usual 
tones they were! The words seemed to 
be sighed rather than spoken. 

Was it possible, Rhea asked herself, that 
the foolish little maiden had let her heart 
be taken captive at her very first ball by 
some possibly ineligible suitor? Now, 
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HIS ATTITUDE WAS NOT THAT OF A HOPEFUL OR 
EXPECTANT LOVER. 
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who could be the person whom she was 
addressing 1n such a pathetic voice-ag 
landless younger son, an impecunions 
German princelet ? 

Khea did not have long to wait for ap 
answer to her question. Slow, distinct 
and charged with passion, came a mascu. 
line voice in reply. 


Yes. Life comes to an end for me to. 


“Our last valse! § 


night. Oh! my darling, my darling, why § 


did we ever meet thus, only to part ?” 

“* My darling! my darling!” And the 
voice in which these words were said was 
that of Reginald, Lord Carthewe! 

Rhea put her hand to her forehead 
Was she dreaming—what did it all mean? 
There fell a silence; 
was heard again. 


“It has been all Rhea’s doing from § 


first to last,” she said, speaking falteringly 


and with the soundd § 
voice. © 


tears in her 
*«She made me go to 
Paris, and ——_”" 
“Yes,” interrupted 
Lord Carthewe, and 
she forbade me her 
house for a week, and 


over there to pass the 
time! Oh, my love, 
my love! Fate has 
indeed been cruel to 
us! I curse 


curse the folly that 
made me forge them 
for myself, but it 8 


utterly, utterly beyond my power to break J 


them!” 

Rhea’s hand fell limply to her side. 
Her brain was on fire, yet she felt frozen, 
benumbed, half-paralyzed. 

“ Utterly out of his power to break his 
chains,” did he say? Oh, then it layin 
her power to keep him true to his spoken 
word; to “grasp, to hold, to keep him 
against all heaven and allearth.” The 
Chinese lantern over her head went out 
with a splutter. The golden grey of the 
morning poured in now through the half- 
turned Venetian shutter. One long, nar- 
row ray slanted to Rhea’s feet and setting 
her jewelled shoe-buckles glittering, found 
out an ugly tarnished spot on the silver 
embroideries of her dress. 

Rhea looked down on it curiously. 
Left there by a man’s tears, was it? And 
once more there seemed to sound in her 


then Dulcie’s voice § 
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ears the passionate, boyish voice saying, 
“J love her so I must leave her. 1 will 
quit at once, and for ever take myself out 
of her life.” 

She rose slowly, unsteadily to her feet, 
feeling less like a living, breathing woman 
than a walking marble statue. 

As she entered the principal drawing- 
room, Dulcie, with averted face, fluttered 
across it at the further end and went out 
by another door. 

The rooms showed disordered and de- 
solate now, with their faded flowers and 
drooping greenery and candles here and 
there flickering in their sockets as Rhea 
passed on to the room where she felt sure 
Lord Carthewe still lingered. Yes, there 
he was, leaning back on a large settee, in 
a listless, dreamy attitude, with one hand 
covering his eyes. 

He started to his feet as she entered 
and began a somewhat disjointed series of 
apologies. 

“It is so late— 
I fancied you must 
have retired — I 
was thinking that, 
perhaps, after all, 
you would rather 
see me in the morn- 
ing,” he said, then 
broke off abruptly, 
for the man was 
too innately true 
and honest to be 
a ready fabricator 
of glib society lies. 

Rhea was very 
white, but her 
grace of manner 
had come back to 
her, together with 
her sweet, mea- 
sured-out “ society 
smile.” 


“| FEAR IT MUST BE A PLAIN, UNQUALIFIED ‘NO. 


“Pray don’t apologise,” she said. * I 
am glad to be able to save you the trouble 
of calling to-morrow. I told you, don't 
you know, that I would give you your 
answer to-night.” 

Lord Carthewe drew a step nearer. His 
attitude was not that of a hopeful or ex- 
pectant lover. His head was bowed; his 
fingers were clenched into the palms of 
his hands with the restraint he put upon 
himself. 

“ And that answer is 
nervously. 

‘‘I hope you'll forgive me, I fear it 
must be a plain, unqualified ‘ No,’” she 
answered, her pleasant smile still playing 
about her lips. 

“T have thought the matter well over; 
I feel sure you will not press me for a 
reason. Iam very grateful for the com- 
pliment you have paid me—I hope we 
shall always be friends. Now, if you do 
not mind, | will 
say ‘good-night,’ 
or rather, ‘good- 
morning. I am 
very tired—al- 
most tired to 
death.” 

It was after this, 
within six months 
of Dulcie’s mar- 
riage to Lord 
Carthewe that the 
Bishop of St. 
Cheviot’s passed 
judgment upon 
Lady Glencross 
as a woman of 
the world, and 
Lord Chenevix 
sighed his regrets 
that a diplomatic 
career had been 
denied her. 


?” he queried 








Notable Men and their Work. 


The Right Hon. Foseph Chamberlain, M.P., and Birmingham, 


By JOHN A 


IRMINGHAM enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the best governed 


city in the kingdom. It was not 
always so, however. There was a time, 
well within the memory of men still living, 
when it was one of the worst governed. 
But, fortunately for it, the hour and the 
man came, and its municipal existence 
was revolutionised. The hour was about 
1870 and the man was Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, who is practically the maker of 
modern Birmingham. 


Mr. Powell Williams, M.P., when 
I saw him at the offices of the Liberal 
Unionist Asso- - 


ciation in Great 
George Street, 
Westminster, 
strongly insisted 
on the credit due 
to Mr. Cham- 
berlain for the 
prominent, nay, 
the pre-eminent 
part he has 
taken in making 
the capital of 
the Midlands 
what it is. The 
member for 
West Birming- 
ham is now little 
associated in the 
public mind 
with local or 
municipal af- 
fairs. He fights 
in a wider arena 
—his business is 
the good govern- 
ment of an Em- 
pire. Yet no 
history of Bir- 
mingham can be 
even approxima- 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
(Harold Baker, Birmingham, 


. STEUART. 


that does not devote what, to the ignorant, 
might seem a disproportionate space to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s services in behalf of 
the Corporation and people of Birming. 
ham. Whoever shall read the “ History 
of the Corporation of Birmingham,” by 
Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, the accomplished 
editor of the Birmingham Daily Post, will 
be astonished to learn how much of the 
town’s present prosperity and good govern. 
ment are due to the insight and energy of 
one man, and the astonishment will be in- 
creased when to Mr. Bunce’s voluminous 
testimony is added that of the citizens 
generally. Mr. 
Powell Williams 
was right in say 
ing that only a 
local man, a 
ratepayer and 
resident, can 


conferred upon 
Birmingham by 
the Ex-Pres?- 
dent of the Board 
of Trade. 

“In 1870, 
said Mr. Powell 
Williams,taking 
care not to e& 
aggerate, “ when 
Mr. Chamber 
lain entered the 
Town Couneil, 
the condition of 
the town was 
very far indeed 
from being what 
it is to-day. The 
finances, among 
the most if 
portant,” added 
Mr. Williams 
with a_ smile, 
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“of a city’s as of an 
individual's affairs, 
were scarcely in a 
flourishing state. Mr. 
Chamberlain saw 
where the defects lay, 
and at once set him 
self to remedy mat- 
ters.” 

“He carried on 
the work of reform 
with his usual energy 
and capacity ?” I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Williams an- 
swered with an em- 
phatic affirmative. 

“Tt was not so 
much a_ reformation 
as a revolution,” he 
said. ‘At this time 
of day it is almost 
impossible to ap- 
praise the value of 
his work. But 
Central Birming- 
ham stands as a 
lasting memorial of 





MRS. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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his sagacity and en- 
ergy. 

The people think 
of Mr. Chamberlain 
as an orator and de- 
bater rather than as 
an administrator and 
organiser. But heis 
no mere rhetorician. 
He is never, in 
Beaconsfield’s now 
famous phrase, “ in- 
ebriated with the ex- 
uberance of his own 
verbosity.”” He can 
“‘ orate,” but he does 
not allow his imagi- 
nation to run away 
with him. While, 
with the single ex- 
ception of the Prime 
Minister, he is the 
best debater in the 
House of Commons, 
he is as hard-headed 
as any man in 
Threadneedle Street 
or elsewhere. In 
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deed, he has as good a head for finance as 
a Jew or a Scotsman, and he is a very 
Napoleon in the resolution with which he 
puts his schemes into practice. 

Mr. Williams is himself a financier. 
He did much, as will be seen later on, 
when he was a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Corporation. But he 
declined to talk of his own achievements 
when describing Mr. Chamberlain’s. 

‘* Chamberlain,” he said decidedly, “ is 
a name so prominently associated with 
recent reform in Birmingham that in com- 
parison all others sink into insignificance.” 

Then he rseferréd to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
exertions and triumphs in effecting the 
transfer oi the Gas and Water Works to the 
borough ; to his efforts in the cause of sani- 
tation, in the sweeping-away of foul and 
dilapidated streets and the making of new 
ones; to the vigour with which public build- 
ings went up during the three years he was 
mayor ; and to the almost magical trans- 
formation of Central Birmingham that 
took place during his connection with the 
Town Council. 

But broad statements, as Mr. Powell 
Williams well remarked, can give little 
idea of the reforms which Mr. Chamber- 
lain accomplished, and statistics must be 
sparingly used in this place, for it is an 
editorial maxim that my particular and 
esteemed friend the general reader careth 
not for figures, except, perhaps, the figures 
of a bank account or a 
dividend warrant. 

It is necessary, how- 
ever, to give a few salient 
facts which I cull from 
Mr. Bunce’s invaluable 
history. 

Mr. Chamberlain has 
always been a foe to 
monopolies when they 
interfered with what he 
thought were the rights 
of the people. Accord- 
ingly, in 1874, while he 
was Mayor of Birming- 
ham and difficulties crop- 
ped up about the gas 
works, he proposed that 
the Corporation should 
purchase them. It was 
a daring resolution as 
things then were. For 
one thing it would at a 
stroke raise the borough 
debt from a trivial half- 
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million to five times that amount—a -cir 
cumstance that in itself gave the timid 
pause. When Pitt’s dazzling policy was 
piling up the National Debt, Burke was 


almost the only statesman who did not see 


national bankruptcy in 
the burden that was laid 
upon the public. He con- 
tended that, instead of 
proving an overwhelming 
load, as even so sound 
an economist as Adam 
Smith feared it might, it 
would turn out to bea 
source of strength, and 
events have fully justified 
the prediction. Mr.Cham 
berlain, also, had crities 
who saw ruin in multiply- 
ing existing liabilities by 
five. But, more cleat- 
sighted than his censofs, 
he persevered, support 
ing his motion in a speech 
that is still remembered 
with admiration for its 
power and lucidity. After 
laying down what he 
conceived to be the true 
principles of municipal 
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government,he went 
on to say that (I 
quote again from 
Mr. Bunce) “all mo- 
nopolies which are 
sustained in any 
way by the State 
ought to be in the 
hands of represen- 
tatives of the peo- 
ple, by whom they 
should be adminis- 
tered, and to whom 
their profit should 
go. He was, tao, 
inclined to increase 
the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the 
local authority, in 
whom he had so 
great a confidence, 
and would do every- 
thing in his power 








quite satisfied with 
their property and 
did not wish to sell. 
But in the course of 
two years much may 
happen, and in 1874, 
as already stated, 
Mr. Chamberlain 
was Mayor. He had 
not by any means 
forgotten the water 
works, and on the 
first opportunity 
brought forward a 
resolution in the 
Council “ instruct- 
ing the General Pur- 
poses Committee to 
preparea Bill pro- 
viding for the trans- 
fer by agreement, 
or for the compul- 
sory purchase, of 





to constitute these 
local authorities real 
local parliaments, 
supreme in their special jurisdiction.” 
These and other arguments, equally cogent, 
were adduced in favour of the proposal, 
with the result that the Birmingham and 
the Staffordshire Gas Companies passed 
from private owners to the Corporation. 

A similar course was pursued respecting 
the water works. In 1872 a proposal 
was made by the Corporation to buy these 
works ; but the directors, knowing what a 
monopoly was theirs, replied that they were 
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the water works un- 
dertaking for the 
benefit of the 
town.” He argued with his usual cogency 
and vigour, inveighing against private 
monopolies and dwelling upon the neces- 
sity of a pure and abundant water supply. 
He pointed out also that the town was 
losing heavily by the high rate of interest 
consumers had to pay. The proposal was 
approved. A Bill was brought in and 
passed by the Commons, though the 
Lords, true to tradition, opposed it. The 
Company, too, as might be expected, re- 
sented the idea of 
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compulsory sale, 
but opposition was 
of no avail. Mr. 
Chamberlain 
fought for his mea- 
sure at every point 
and stage. He had 
not then the ad- 
vantage of a seat 
in the House of 
Commons, but he 
gave valuable evi- 
dence in Commit- 
tee, and at last 
the refractory 
Lords yielded to 
the inevitable. The 
Bill passed on the 
2nd of August, 
1875, and the 
water works, liks 
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the gas works, passed into 


the hands of the rate- 
payers. 
Mr. Chamberlain was 


likewise the chief mover 
in an improvement scheme 
which, as I have previously 
said, has practically trans- 
formed the central portion 
of Birmingham. There 
was a district of squalor 
and misery, of dirt, desti- 
tution and public-houses 
—a district that the Coun- 
cil felt was a disgrace to 
the city. The Progres- 
sives resolved on the bold 
policy of wiping it out. 
Many eloquent speeches 
were delivered in sup- 
port of the motion— Mr. Chamberlain 
devoting his attention specially to the 
financial and sanitary aspects of the 
case. There was, of course, much oppo- 
sition —there always is, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s critics are now pointing out, 
opposition to reforms. But the Radicals 
were in power, and victory was a foregone 
conclusion. The Improvement Committee, 
in referring to the manner in which the 
Mayor had pushed the matter on, said he 
had conducted the case ‘“‘so ably and 
successfully that, although opposed by 
eminent counsel on behalf of parties ob- 
jecting, the scheme, as 
submitted to the Inspec- 
tor, has been confirmed 
by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in its en- 
tirety.” 

They borrowed 
£1,600,000, bought up 
property wholesale, re- 
built whole streets, 
widened others, erected 
public buildings and 
generally prosecuted the 
work of improvement 
until the municipality of 
Birmingham became one 
of the most prosperous in 
the provinces, and the 
city itself that which 
most resembles London. 
For all this, and for much 
more on which I cannot 
dwell at present, the 
credit is due chiefly to 
Mr. Chamberlain. I know 
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of no other instance in which an individual 
has done so much for a town. What he 
has done in the cause of education and in 
the wider field of politics would require a 
volume to itself and cannot be gone into 
here. It is as the most eminent of the 
makers of modern Birmingham that I wish 
to present him. 

In carrying out his work of reform and 
renovation he received able assistance 
from several supporters, the most promi- 
nent among them being Mr. Powell Wil- 
liams himself. Whoever will examine the 
later history of the Corporation of Birm- 
ingham will find Mr. 
Williams’s name crop- 
ping up frequently, es- 
pecially in regard to 
financial questions. He 
is the author of a scheme 
for issuing Corporation 
stock, which has pro- 
bably proved successful 
beyond his own anticipa- 
tions. 

It might seem that a 
city with such a credit 
as Birmingham enjoys 
might issue what stock 
it pleased. The public, 
however, is capricious. 
In 1877 the Corporation 
decided to issue, through 
the Bank of England, 
£1 500,000 of debeniures 
jor improvement  pul- 
poses. But when the 
tenders were opened it 
was found that only a 
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fifth of the amount required was sub- 
scribed ; consequently no allotment was 
made. Three years later, Mr. Powell 
Williams, then Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, revived the scheme on some- 
what altered lines. To effect the wishes 
of the Corporation, it was necessary to get 
authority from Parliament and the Local 
Government Board respecting a proposed 
Consolidation of Corporation Stock. That 
authority, after the usual opposition in the 
Lords, was obtained, and in January, 1881, 
debentures to the amount of £2,000,000, 
bearing interest at three-and-a-half per 
cent., were put on the market and immedi- 
ately taken up. The following year an- 
other million was issued and tenders for 
more than double the amount received. 
These facts speak for themselves. Mr. 
Williams has also been instrumental in 
making important changes in the system 
of loans by the Corporation to the local 
authorities, and in  reorganising the 
finances generally. He had, moreover, 
much to do with police reform, and gener- 
ally has materially aided in the develop- 
ment of his native town. 

Mr. Williams is at present, as most 
people know, the active Whip of the 
Liberal Unionist party, and one of the 
most energetic of the opponents of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy. This, however, 
is not the place to discuss politics. 

Apart from political and municipal life, 
Mr. Powell Williams has had an interest- 
ing career. For some years he held an 
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important post in the Post Office Service, 
and even then showed his talent for fi- 
nance by the part he took in establishing 
the Post Office Savings Bank. During 
his connection with the Post Office he 
came into intimate contact with many 
notable people, the most famous being Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. Mr. Williams often 
read proofs for the novelist, and 1 believe 
the whole of “Phineas Finn” passed 
through his hands. 

Among others who are conspicuously 
associated with the later life of Birming- 
ham, special mention should be made of 
Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P.; Mr. W. Ken- 
rick, M.P.; Mr. George Dixon, M.P.; Mr. 
Thomas Avery, the late Sir Thomas Mar- 
tineau, a nephew of Harriet Martineau 
and of the venerable Dr. — Martineau; 
and Mr. Lawley Parker, the present 
Mayor. 

It is not easy to give any adequate idea 
of such a town as Birmingham within the 
compass of a brief magazine article. The 
progress of the midland capital, especially 
within recent years, has been remarkable, 
and might be described as phenomenal, 
were it not for the extraordinary record of 
some American cities. Sixty years ago 
Chicago was an Indian encampment in the 
midst of a dismal swamp; to-day it hasa 
population of over a million and a quarter. 
Twenty years ago St. Paul was little more 
than a village, on the edge of the Minne- 
sota plains; to-day it is more populous 
than Leeds. Birmingham is slow in its 

progress com- 
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pared with such 
towns. Yet for 
Britain its ad- 
vance has been 
exceedingly rapid. 
In the first year of 
the present cen- 
tury its inhabit- 
ants numbered 
sixty thousand; 
now they are close 
upon §half-a-mil- 
lion. The increase 
in trade and 
wealth has kept 
steady pace with 
the growth of 
population. More 
than a hundred 
years ago Birm- 
ingham was de- 
scribed by Burke, 
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on a famous occasion, as “the toyshop 
of Europe,” a designation which was not 
at all relished by the residents. It cer- 
tainly is not a toyshop to-day. A stran- 
ger, indeed, is at once impressed by its 
solidity — alike in its buildings and its 
trade. There was a time when it was 
famous for its metal ornaments, and for 
little else. But from the making of gew- 
gaws and trinkets it has gone on to the 
construction of steam engines, hydraulic 
presses, and a trade 
in metallic manu- 
factures generally 
that gives it a 
unique place among 
the commercial 
cities of the world. 
Where within the 
confines of civilisa- 
tion is Birmingham 
ware not known? It 
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is as ubiquitous as John Bull himself, and as 
hard to beat. Great Britain sends many 
things abroad, from missionaries to whisky, 
from anchors to needles, but none of her 
towns exports more widely or variously 
than Birmingham. 

To get some vague conception of the 
extent of its manufactures, let us indulge 
in a few figures, taking the gold and silver 
trade first. 

We find, then, that one hundred thou- 
sand ounces of gold ware are assayed 
annually in Birmingham, and close ona 
million ounces of silver. Thirty years ago 
theassay of gold was thirty thousand ounces 
and of silver one hundred thousand. A 
generation ago the amount of plate duty 
collected was £10,000; now it is £25,000. 
Half a century ago the annual assays made 
in Birmingham numbered sixteen hundred 
and eighty-five; now these figures are 
multiplied by sixty. The jewellery trade 
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employs fifteen thousand persons, and the 
value of the gold used in a year is nearly 
a million sterling. The value of the silver 
used would, perhaps, be about £400,000. 
Between seven and eight hundred watches 
are made every week, and eighty thousand 
silver watch-cases are turned out in the 
course of twelve months. The city pro- 
duces steel pens by the billion, using about 
one thousand tons of steel per annum. At 
least fifty millions of needles, of various 
kinds, are produced in a week, and twenty 
million fish hooks. One firm alone turns out 
twenty million nails a-week, while in heavy 
goods the production is simply enormous. 

In one year, of the principal class of goods 
there went into the city by railway alone 
one million five hundred thousand tons, 
and there went out two hundred and 
seventy thousand tons. The inwards total 
includes nearly a million tons of coal and 
coke. Of the outwards, there are one 
hundred and ten thousand tons of hard- 
ware and lamps, close upon twenty thou- 
sand tons of nails, about fifteen thousand 
tons of iron and metal tubes, thirty-five 
thousand tons of bedsteads, twelve thou- 
sand tons of galvanised wire and ware, 
eight thousand tons of rolled metal, and 
ten thousand tons of iron castings. 


The traffic over one canal for twelve 
months was over seven million tons, includ- 
ing about one million tons of merchandise, 
nearly six hundred thousand tons of pig- 
iron, three million three hundred thousand 
tons of coal, five hundred thousand tons of 
iron-stone, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand tons of sand, one hundred and forty 
thousand tons of lime and lime-stone, and 
five hundred thousand tons each of bricks 
and road material. 

A further indication of the present busi- 
ness of the town is afforded by the fact 
that while in 1866 the total number of 
letters delivered was thirteen million 
twenty-three thousand two hundred, in 
1886 the figures were thirty million nine 
hundred and eighty-three thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five. In 1866 one 
hundred and sixty-two post office officials 
were employed ; in 1886 the staff had in- 
creased to eight hundred and sixty-eight. 
Since 1886 there has been a great addition 
to all these figures. 

The following table, for which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. W. R. 
Hughes, the City Treasurer, exhibits at a 
glance the progress of the City during the 
last 41 years, as represented by Corpora- 
tion finances :— 


FINANCIAL AND OTHER STATISTICS FOR THE Five DECENNIALS ENDED 1892, 
AND THE FOLLOWING YEAR, 1893. 





1862. | 
| 


1852. 





296,074 | 
8,420 


Population 239, 163 


Area in Acres 8,420 

Rateable Value (Bo- 
rough Rate)... ... 

Produce of 14. Rate. 

Annual Income 

Annual Expenditure 
on Income Account 

Total Capital Expen- 
diture 


£ 
862,680 

3,594 
157,500 
165,696 


762,925 


£ 
628,669 

2,620 
133,691 
166, 396 


361,060 





97,787 195,177 
Balance of Expendi- 
ture on Capital Ac- 


263,273 566,748 


1°65. 
Death Rate per 1,000 24°5 


| 





1,194,793 


615,265 


1872. 1882. . 1892. 


1893. 


408, 532 487,897 
(June. ) 


12,365 


£ 


2,079,517 


349,457 483, 526 


8,420 8,420 12, 365 


£ 
2,040,808 | 
8, 503 | 8, 665 


1,534, t10 
6,392 
1,059,406 


4,978 


226,258 1,398,080 1,447,223 


24F,686 1,019,602 1,355,080 1,406,615 | 


9,351,276 
1,721,988 


7,833,619 | 9,105,102 


970,585 


355,320 843,620 1,623,124 


6,989,999 7,481,978 7,629, 288 
i 


1882. 
20°6 


1893. 
19°3 
(June.) 


1892. 
20°0 


1872. 
2371 














A total capital expenditure of close upon 
ten millions sterling is a sufficiently strik- 
Ing item, but what is at least as well 


worth noticing as revealing the sound 
financial condition of Birmingham, is the 
large balance of assets over liabilities 
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which the Treasurer's accounts show. 
With nearly two millions to the good, there 
is little danger, one would think, of the 
Midlands’ capital becoming bankrupt. 

It should be added that while so much 
of the city’s present prosperity is due to 
the initiative of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Powell Williams and others, the successful 
working out of details in financial reforms 
is largely due to the efficient assistance of 
Mr. W. R. Hughes, the City Treasurer. 
Mr. Hughes went: from London to Bir- 
mingham in 1854, and has held his present 
office since 1867, so that he has shared in 
nearly all the financial schemes and re- 
forms that have made Birmingham what 
it is to-day. 

As it is interesting to dwell on the 
romance of material growth, perhaps my 
readers will stand a few more figures. 
They are given to indicate the principal 
items of expenditure in the capital ac- 
count. We find, then, that the Victoria 
Courts stand charged with £113,000. 
The foundation stone of this fine pile was 


laid by the Queen in March, 1887, and the 
Courts were opened by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in July, 1891. On the 
city gaol a sum of £92,000 was expended, 
and on police stations £55,000, while 
judges’ lodgings cost nearly £6,000 on 
Birmingham becoming an assize town in 
1884. The markets are debited with close 
upon £300,000, and Free Libraries with 
£95,000. On Lunatic Asylums there has 
been an outlay of £240,000; on tramways 
(opened in 1873), £230,000; on baths, 
£80,000; on the Council House (founda- 
tion stone of which was laid in 1874 by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was then mayor) 
£166,000; and on land for Council House, 
etc., £210,000. These are comparatively 
light items. Getting to more important or, 
at any rate, to larger concerns, we find that 
the expenditure on sewerage, paving, im- 
provement of River Rea, widening of 
bridges, formation of new streets, etc., 
has been £1,120,442; in connection with 
the Artizans’ Dwelling Act (Dwelling 
House Improvement Fund), £1,681,951; 
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on gas undertaking, 
£2,230,340 ; and on water 
works, £ 2,198,072. These 
figures show that Birming- 
ham is certainly not a 
thing of shredsand patches. 
Its Treasurer's accounts, 
indeed, are heavier and 
more complicated than 
those of many a Finance 
Minister. In addition to 
the properties purchased 
by the Corporation, there 
are other valuable assets 
conferred upon the city 
by gift or public subscrip- 
tion, chief among them 
being Aston Hall and 
Park. There have also 
been many donations to 
the Free Library, Museum and Art Gal- 
lery and such like. 

Birmingham is, of course, before all else, 
a commercial and industrial city. She 
has vast wealth, many merchant princes, 
and an active and energetic population 
that, in the American phrase, have an 
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unbounded respect for the almighty 
dollar. Delighting in accumulating the 
precious metals, she “labours pro- 
digiously.” She has not the leisured 
classes of Lonbon or Paris or New 
York, nor even of Edinburgh or Dublin. 
Her furnaces make the night lurid, 
and her anvils ring in- 
cessantly. She writes 
her name in brass and 
iron, and in her normal 
condition her face is 
sooty and her sinewy 
arms are bare. 

Yet she is not without 
some redeeming vices. 
She does not sacrifice 
exclusively to Mammon. 
Indeed, she is wonder- 
fully catholic in her sym- 
pathies. She is ardently 
interested in education, 
possesses splendid libra- 
ries and a model art 
gallery, has an eye for 
architecture, and, in a 
word, “‘ goes in for”’ cul- 
ture. On the educational 
side, she claims to be 
better equipped than any 
town in England outside 
of London, and a clever 
advocate would, undoubt- 
edly, make out a good 
case for her. She hasa 
famous Grammar School; 
a Queen’s College, noted 
for its Medical School; 
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(H. Baker, She has Mason College 





go 
—an institution that is 
doing sound and admir- 
able work ; and the Mid- 
land Institute, which is 
educating between four 
and five thousand of the 
youth of both sexes with- 
out any fuss whatever. 
She has besides several 
literary and scientific so- 
cieties that are training 
her promising citizens for 
figuring on a wider stage. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain 
owes much to his expe- 
riences as member of a 
local debating society. 
In art, she is surprisingly 
strong. A brief descrip- 
tion of the Art Gallery 
will indicate her taste in 
zsthetics. 

The Museum and Art 
Gallery started in a very 
humble manner by the 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


presentation of a single 
picture in 1864. Three 
years later a room was 
opened in the Free Lib. 
rary and devoted to an 
exhibition of works of 
art. Year by year the 
exhibition increased in 
size and importance until 
the new building was 
erected at a cost of over 
£40,000, irrespective of 
the land. The fine new 
building was opened by 
the Prince of Wales on 
the 28th of November, 
1885; since which date 
the galleries have never 
been closed, except on 


-Christmas Days and 


Good Fridays, as Sunday 
opening has long been 
adopted in Birmingham. 
The museum is undoubt- 


edly the finest in th: 
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provinces and is a verit- 





able South Kensington in 
miniature. That the citi- 
zens are proud of their Art 
Gallery is amply proved 
by the enormous number 
of gifts during the last ten 
or twelve years, represent- 
ing a money value of clos2 
upon £ 50,000. The special 
loan collections arranged 
by the director, Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis, have at- 
tracted attention amongst 
all art lovers. To men- 
tion three only—the great 
Burne Jones and Watts 
Exhibition, the English 
Pre-Raphaelite Exhibi- 
tion, the most complete 
collection ever gathered together, and 
lately the exhibition of works by English 
animal-painters, which was visited in less 
than three months by over two hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand people. Since 
the opening of the building nearly seven 
millions of visitors have passed through 
the turnstiles. A great feature is made of 
the cheap catalogues, published by Mr. 
Wallis—large penny catalogues with illus- 
trations and copious notes, twenty-seven 
thousand of these were sold during the 
exhibition of animal pictures. There are 
others at the same figure referring to the 
objects of industrial and decorative art, 
and an excellent sixpenny catalogue of 
two hundred pages and fifty-six illustra- 
tions. It is these cheap, instructive cata- 
logues and the admirable system of label- 
ling, which the poorest and least educated 
visitor can understand, which make the 
Birmingham Museum so attractive, and 
draw its fifteen thousand visitors a-week. 
The director of the Art Gallery, Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, has had quite an 
exceptional art training, both in this 
country and abroad. There are few Con- 
tinental galleries and museums with which 
he is not well acquainted, and the know- 
ledge he has acquired whilst visiting them 
he has brought to bear upon his present 
charge with the result that, so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, there is no 
better managed and no more popular and 
instructive museum out of London than 
that of the Midland metropolis. 

The course of culture is generally from 
art to literature: from the picture which 
appeals to the outward eye to that which 
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pleases the inward. In her libraries, asin 
her art galleries, Birmingham probably 
leads among provincial towns. That, of 
course, is but another way of saying that 
the Birmingham people have a taste for 
books. It was the opinion of Carlyle that 
books are the true universities. If that be 
true (and he would be a bolder man than 
the present writer who would contradict 
the sage of Chelsea), then Birmingham 
ought to be very well educated indeed. In 
her free libraries alone there are one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand works of various 
kinds, and the total issue last year was 
nearly a million. In 1866, the first year 
for which statistics are available, the total 
issue was only two hundred and thirty 
thousand, while the number of works in 
the libraries was only forty-one thousand. 
The daily average of issues is now three 
thousand two hundred and sixty-nine— 
figures which speak for themselves. 

What people read is, however, of more 
consequence than how much they read. In 
Birmingham, as elsewhere, the taste is 
chiefly for fiction, showing that even im- 
dustrial centres do not always stick to 
fact. History, biography, voyages and 
travel make together about a fourth of the 
total of fiction. As might be expected, 
there is a considerable demand for works 
dealing with the arts and sciences, while 
poetry and theology are nearly equal— 
another instance of the meeting of extremes. 

Considering that in addition to her pub- 
lic libraries Birmingham has several 
prosperous booksellers, it will be under- 
stood that she is no niggardly patron of 
authors. Then, in addition to books, she 
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buys all the leading English newspapers 
and periodicals, and many of the foreign. 
Moreover, she has an alert and vigorous 
local press, and her churches and chapels 
are many. She has her clubs, too, in 
which the fate of nations is decided in 
amiable debate, and her literary and 
artistic societies. To her schools and col- 
leges reference has already been made. 
Altogether she is well equipped on the 
intellectual and spiritual side. 

In the production of literature and art, 
though she has not greatly distinguished 
herself, there are at least two eminent 
men of letters and one artist associated 
with her history. Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, 
a novelist of note, resides at Edgbaston, 
one of her suburbs; and Cardinal New- 
man passed more than a generation at the 
Oratory, of which an illustration is given. 
In art, the most distinguished of her sons 
was David Cox; and from time to time 
famous men have visited her, among them 
being Dr. Johnson in 1776, and Carlyle 
some seventy years later. 

But her fame does not depend on her 
great men. Her forte is manufactures. 
Her anvils and her forges are still her 
chief glory. By-and-by the men of let- 
ters, the dreamers and romancers will 
come and soften the blaze of her material 
splendour, and touch with a sentimental 
interest her fierce ambition to accumulate 
wealth. But at present the man of affairs 
holds the field. 

I do not know whether it is safe or per- 
missible to trust to first impressions. 
Perhaps, as they cannot possibly do harm, 
they may be briefly recorded in thisinstance. 
Ihave already said that Birmingham, more 
than any other provincial town in Eng- 
land, reminds one of London. Her streets 
are busy, her shops and public buildings 
handsome, and there is that perpetual 
racing against time which characterises 
great commercial cities. 

What one misses, of course, in thinking 
of any other city in connection with Lon- 
don, is the immensity, and, if one may pre- 
sume to say so in regard to Birmingham, 
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the repose. London, with all her teeming 
millions, her stupendous traffic, has a mar- 
vellous quality of repose, because she has 
a huge population with nothing in the 
world to do but to be well bred. Birming- 
ham has its Cheapside and its Strand, but 
it has to be content without a Mayfair or 
a Belgravia. London, as Mr. Henry 
James has well remarked, is “an epitome 
of the round world.” Birmingham is a 
flourishing manufacturing city, and there 
lies the difference. The impression she 
makes on the visitor is one of newness. 
Though she dates her history back eight 
hundred years, she is really of yesterday. 
She will be mellower of aspect when she 
has time to breathe, and to enjoy the 
fruits of her conquest without a constant 
reference to statistics. Meantime she is 
braced for the battle. Luckily for herself 
she has all the energy, the daring, the 
unbounded self-confidence of youth. She 
is bent on being rich, and she is certainly 
fulfilling her ambition. 
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The Home of the Marchionessof Salisbury. 


LWAYS on the qui vive for topics 
of interest for readers of the 


LupGaTeE MonrTHLy, it has oc- 
curred to me that a short series relating to 
historic houses would form a pleasing 
feature for ‘“* Whispers,” and would find 
favour with those who do me the honour 
of perusing these pages. I have, there- 
fore, this month, chosen Hatfield House, 
which, owing to the courtesy of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, 
I recently had an opportunity of visiting. 

The property round Hatfield was part 
of the demesne of the Saxon princes, but 
King Edgar gave it to the monastery of 
Ely. Here the second son of Edward III. 
was born, and later the Princess Eliza- 
beth (afterwards Queen) resided during 
the reign of her sister Mary. An old oak 
in the park is still pointed out as the spot 
where Elizabeth received the news that 
she was Queen, and the hat which she 
wore on this momentous occasion is still 
preserved, and gives a good idea of 
fashionable head-zear at that remote period. 
Hatfield was the property of the Crown 
till the beginning of the reign of James I., 
who, taking a fancy to Theobalds’ at 
Cheshunt, Sir R. Cecil’s seat, the King 
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exchanged Hatfield for it, and died at the 
latter place in 1625. Since that period it 
has remained in the Salisbury family. 
Hatfield House was built by Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, between 
1605 and 1611, and is a most imposing 
mansion in the Jacobean style of archi. 
tecture, in the form of a letter H. One 
enters a spacious hall, full of interesting 
curiosities. Specially noticeable is the 
saddle-cloth used on the white charger 
ridden by Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury, 
models and weapons from the Crimean 
War, and an antique chair, the favourite 
seat of the Virgin Queen. The Marble 
Hall, a magnificent apartment, now used 
as a dining-room when there is a large 
house party, is chiefly remarkable for its 
fine carvings and tapestry, the latter 
representing the Garden of Hesperides. 
At one end is the musician's gallery, a 
survival of bygone times when all classes 
took their food to the accompaniment of 
sweet strains of music, the rich having 
their own bands and the poor employing 
wandering minstrels. 
The whole house is lighted with electn- 
city, for though the Marquis is known to the 
world at large as one of the most promt 
nent statesmen of the nineteenth century, 
he is also a man of science, and deeply 
interested in the study of electricity. 
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The Marchion- 
ess, too, is an ex- 
tremely clever 
and well-informed 
woman, and wrote 
for many years for 
the Saturday Re- 
view. Of late years 
her attention has 
been given to the 
Primrose League, 
and her favourite 
hobby is architec- 
ture. Her know- 
ledge of this art 
she has applied to 
a practical pur- 
pose: for under 
her supervision a 
lovely chateau 
has been erected 
midway between Nice and Monte Carlo, 
on the estate of Beaulieu. 

Georgina Caroline Alderson, Lady 
Salisbury, is the daughter of a distin- 
guished lawyer; she is a most devoted 
mother, and she and her husband have 
always been united by a similarity of 
tastes. 

The walls and ceiling of Lady Salis- 
bury’s charming sitting-room at Hatfield 
are panelled with wood and richly deco- 
rated. The handsome carved marble 
mantelpiece has a fender bearing the 
arms of the Cecil family. Vandyke por- 
traits look down upon one; and tiom the 
bay window there is a magnificent view 
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of the park, which contains six hundred 
head ot deer. 

Lord Salisbury always rises early, and 
invariably takes a walk before breakfast. 
When at Hatficld he generally goes for 
three or four mies before the rest of the 
family come down, and when in London 
has his constitutional in the Green Park. 
From breakfast till one o'clock he is abso- 
lutely alone, and at this time nothing short 
of a message from the Queen would reach 
him. He has three personal secretaries ; 
so very few of the letters and communi- 
cations sent by all kinds and conditions 
of men reach him, as they thoroughly sort 
over his correspondence, and only place 
before his notice 
matters of import- 
ance. Lord Salis- 
bury has the 
greatest objection 
to smoking, and 
his own children 
never approach 
him when en- 
gaged in this pur- 
suit. 

When the fa- 
mily are at Hat- 
field, daily pray- 
ers and a Sunday 
service are per- 
formed in the 
chapel by the 
domestic chap- 
lain, and great 
state is kept up. 

Hatfield House 
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is rich in histori- 
cal documents. 
In the library are 
the forty-two ar- 
ticles ot Edward 
VI., with the 
superscription of 
that pious mo- 
narch ;_ thirteen 
thousand __inter- 
esting letters 
from the time of 
Henry VIII. to 
James I.; a Trea- 
tise on Councils, 
by Cranmer; a 
curious and em- 
blazoned __pedi- 
gree of Queen 
Elizabeth, trac- 
ing her descent 
from Adam, and 
many other an- 
cient and inter- 
esting papers. 
The collection of 
carvings, tapes- 
try and pictures 
are extremely 
valuable, and ail 
in an excellent 
state of preser- 
vation. Indeed, 
Hatfield is a 
home in every 
sense of the word, and looks as if it was 
presided over by a careful chatelaine. 
The grand staircase is at one end of the 
building, and the balustrades are massive 
and finely carved in the Italian style. 
Above the handrail are genii, armorial 
lions, etc., and the dog gates (another 
survival of the middle ages) close the 
lower portion. The walls are hung with 
portraits of the Cecils, by Lely, Kneller, 
Vandyke, Zucchero, Keynolds and others. 
After ascending the staircase, you come 
to the winter drawing-room, or great 
chamber, called King James’s Room, 
lighted by three. immense oriel windows. 
The ceiling is decorated in the Florentine 
style, enriched by pendants elaborately 
gilt. From it hang gilt chandeliers of 
Elizabethan design, and the walls are 
embellished with full length portraits of 
King George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
by Keynolds; and portraits of the Cecil 
family. Over the lotty chimney-piece is a 
bronze statue of James I., and in the fire- 
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place are mas 
sive fire-d 
The furniture js 
gilt, richly up 
holstered. Near 
this apartment is 
the picture gal. 
lery, which js 
one hundred and 
sixty feet long 
and is panelled 
with oak. The 
frette ceiling is 
also gilt, and the 
intersections are 
traced in colours 
in the same man- 
ner as the paint- 
ed ceiling in the 
Royal Palace at 
Munich, 

In a brief 
sketch, however, 
it is impossible 
to do justice to 
the glories of 
Hatfield, with its 
luxurious _ bed- 
rooms, sumptu 
ously furnished, 
suites of splendid 
reception rooms, 
and magnificent 
grounds and 
park, with ave- 
nues of trees and quaint gardens laid out 
in the geometrical style of the eighteenth 
century. 

I hope, however, I have given some 
idea of the house of the Marchioness of 
Salisbury, which is indeed one of “ The 
Stately Homes of England.” 


FASHIONS AND FRIPPERIES. 


Strikes and rumours of strikes do not 
appear to have influenced the apparel of 
the fashionable world, which this season 
is chiefly remarkable for its picturesque 
character and richness of detail. 

Cloths cunningly woven to convey the 
idea of se1pentine or metallic effects; 
tweeds in which the shades are so care- 
fully blended that one is insensibly re 
minded of ancient tapestries, wrought by 
ladies of high degree, who have long since 
crumbled to dust, though their works 
remain as testimonials to their industry 
and perseverance. Brocades and silks o 
soitcst sheen and floral design, so sugges 
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tive of the old-world flower gar- 
dens, where roses ran riot and 
lilies and lavender shed their 
fragrance around; and gauzy 
fabrics, starred and spangled till 
they seem more suited to fairy- 
like Titanias than to the prosaic 
and substantial forms of jin de 
siecle Englishwomen. 

Most of these dainty materials 
will make their first appearance 
in country houses, where large 
parties areentertained and smart 
dressing 1s a sime gud non. 

While illustrating the modes 
most in vogue, I have confined 
myself to costumes which are 
particularly suited for such visits. 
The tailor-made gown of tweed, 
neat and trim but calculated to 
bear the strain‘of country walks 
in doubtful weather, is most 
suitable in the morning, and a 
smarter dress can be donned 
later in the day, when calls are 
paid and received. 

Imagine a gown of softest 
dove-coloured cloth, ornamented 
with gold passementerie, and 
worn over a puffed vest, of white 
mousseline de soie, simi- 
larly embellished. 

A very useful dress 
ismade of brown Irish 
poplin (exactly the 
shade of a chestnut), 
with large bell sleeves, 
elaborately braided to 
correspond with the 
waistcoat and skirt. 

Another is of fawn 
bengaline, trimmed 
with sable. Gold em- 
broidery is introduced 
on the upper sleeve, 
figaro jacket and the 
skirt, and the latter is 
arranged in straight 
box pleats from the 
waist. 

A handsome mantle 
which was recently 
Prepared for a young 
bride is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. 
Itiscomposed of Robin 
Hood green cloth, lined 
throughout with gold 
and green shot surah. 
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The pointed cape of velvet is 
edged with wolverine, and the 
same handsome fur is carried 
down the front and entirely 
round the skirt. With this 
comfortable garment a pictu- 
resque hat of green velvet, 
with plumes of ostrich feathers, 
was sent home, and proved 
particularly becoming to the 
wearer. 

A lovely evening gown, for the 
same lady, was of white bro- 
cade, covered with shaded roses 
and leaves. Fine Brussels point 
was used for the epaulets, and 
the low bodice was finished with 
folds of chiffon, caught up in the 
centre with a diamond brooch ; 
while the waist was confined 
with a belt of jewels which glit- 
tered and scintillated with every 
movement. 

With a quiet dinner dress, 


_. two or three pretty tea-gowns, 
. and a plentiful supply of frills 


and furbelows, and the various 
articles already described, a 
woman could embark upon a 
course of country house visiting 
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without suffering any doubtful qualms on the subject of her 
toilet. 

It is not so much the cost of our clothes as the fact that 
they all harmonize, and are adapted to the occasion upon 
which they are worn, which makes the difference between 
good and bad dressing. A woman may be able to afford to 
don Worth’s gowns in the evening or those chic and emi- 
nently fascinating tailor-made costumes (which emanate from 
the House of Redfern) during the earlier hours of the day, 
yet unless she devotes considerable attention to the study of 
her personal appearance, and to what is becoming to her 
particular style, she will be mortified to find that she is out- 
rivalled by one who has spent less money but more thought 
upon the art of looking well. 

There are so many ways in which we can make ourselves 
attractive, if we will only take the trouble ; and, though in the 
hurry and rush of life we are sometimes tempted to let things 
glide, and think it does not matter, if we consider the subject, 
we must feel that there can be no excuse for those little lapses 
which we are all guilty of from time to time, or for that 
dowdyism which is not conducive to the happiness and 
serenity of the domestic circle. Many women like to have a 
delicate fragrance exhaling from their clothes, and a simple 
manner of perfuming them is by inserting sachets filled with 
Pasta Mack, which emits a most subtle aroma. This delight- 
ful toilet accessory is very refreshing if put into the water 
before washing in the proportion of one cake to the pint. 
Those with the most susceptible skins need not fear using it, 
for owing to its composition it is impossible for any ill effects 
to arise. A little ammonia in the bath water (about a table- 
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spoonful to three gallons of water) is also beneficial, but 


shou!d not be used to the face. Tue Home. 


Time speeds swiftly.on, and once more Christmas, that season 
of peace and goodwill, is close at hand. To those who have 
been vouchsafed special blessings during the past year, the 
desire naturally arises to benefit others who are less happily 
placed; and to signify by some little gift or souvenir that 
though time and space may divide, loving hearts are blended 
in a universal communion. 

Attentions of this nature often cost so little and mean so much. 
Though those who are wealthy can indulge their fancy by sump- 
tuous gifts, the vast majority are compelled to content them- 
selves with presents of a less expensive character, which are 
generally equally acceptable to the recipients. 

I will, therefore, before touching upon expensive presents, 
describe a few articles which can be easily produced by willing 
minds and nimble fingers at a comparatively trifling cost. I 
wonder if any of my readers have heard of the ‘* Old Lady's 
Needlebook,” a useful contrivance, intended to aid those whose 
failing eyesight makes needle-threading a weariness of the flesh. 

A piece of material, twelve inches in length and eight inches 
wide, is lined with two thicknesses of flannel, and bound with 
ribbon. Two round pieces of card are inserted at the ends 
after a small portion of the case has been folded over to form 
the bag for holding three reels of cotton—two of black, Nos. 36 
and 50, and one of white, No. 36. These are strung on ribbons, 
the ends of which are sewn lightly to the inner side of the 
cardboard. Then feather stitch the flannel the long way, so as 

HOUSE DRESS OF BROWN Poriix. tO form three parallel compartments. In each of these put 
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needles of varying sizes, the 

same thread passing through 

the whole row, and fasten 

the case with a button and 

loop. Many pretty and use- 

ful things may be made from 

bed ticking. The interme- 

diate white lines should be 

worked with coloured silks, 

the beauty of the pattern 

depending much upon the 

variety of the stitches intro- 

duced. - This form of deco- 

ration lends itself to all 

kinds of bags and fancy tri- 

fles for the bedroom, and a 

nice effect is obtained by 
making the various articlestomatch, Comb 
bags, night-dress cases, soiled-linen bags, 
wall pockets for holding four pairs of shoes, 
and a cloth for the dressing table; or for 
those who are more ambitious, a bed spread 
finished with a six-inch corded flounce, 
would employ young people pleasantly 
during the dark winter evenings. 

Those who consider it their delight and 
privilege to work for the miserable denizens 
of the slums of London and large provincial 
towns may be glad to know that beds made 
from stout unbleached calico, and stuffed 
with dried birch leaves, moss or chaff, are 
always acceptable; and excellent quilts 
may be made in the following manner :— 
Get eight yards of flannelette, and the 
same quantity of cheap wadding. Make 
the counterpane two yards square, putting 
two thicknesses of 
the cotton wool, 
and bind with red 
braid, or edge with 
a narrow frill of the 
material doubled 
and placed be- 
tween the flannel 
edges. At regular 
intervals embroid- 
er with black or 
coloured Berlin 
wool a good-sized 
star, as this will 
keep the wadding 
in place. Still 
cheaper coverings 
can be made of 
several thickness- 
es of brown paper, 
or the Times news- 
paper, covered 
with Turkey twill, 
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A SAFETY ROCKING-HORSE. 


cretonne or flannelette, and quilted in the 
sewing machine. 

For a handsome present to a family con- 
sisting of young children I would suggest 
a safety rocking-horse, which is const: uc:ed 
in such a manner that three little ones can 
enjoy their ride together, a great con- 
venience to a mother whose quiver is full, 
and upon whose time and attention con- 
stant demands are made by those who 
require to be amused. Another useful 
present is a perambulator. Not one of 
those bone-shaking contrivances of my 
youth, so roughly made and arranged with 
so little regard for the comfort of the hap- 
less infant that occupied it that it only 
escaped a dislocated spine by a special 
intervention of Providence, but a delightful 
baby-carriage like the one illustrated,which 
was specially pre- 
pared for the little 
Princes of the 
House of Hohen- 
zollern, by com- 
mand of her Ma- 
jesty the Empress 
of Germany. This 
carriage was 
painted blue, with 
delicate white 
lines, and was up- 
holstered in rich- 
est satin of the 
same cerulean tint, 
while all the fit- 
tings were of 
silver. The winter 
hood of polished 
leather, lined with 
silk, could be 
changed when the 
days were warm 
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for a summer canopy of Tussore silk, similarly lined 
and trimmed with soft frills of cream lace. The 
ivory handle safety brake, double cee springs, and 
bicycle wheels with indiarubber tyres, combined to 
make it an ideal perambulator, and a delicate setting 
for the dainty grace of childhood. 

In choosing Christmas presents let us never for- 
get the sick and afflicted, whose grey lives are 
seldom illuminated by rays of sunshine, and whose 
sensitive temperaments make them prone to ponder 
over real or fancied slights. To such natures, the most 
trifling occurrence to those in robust health often assumes 
gigantic dimensions, and causes a dull heartache and sense 
of despair, which those around are seldom conscious of. 
The little reading and writing table of which I have given a 
sketch, with its convenient desks revolving on pivots, and 
so arranged that they can be placed over the bed, would 
make a very pleasing addition to the furniture of the sick- 
room. One was;specially made for the late Emperor Frede- 
rick of Germany, and was constantly used by him during We 
his last illness. This little appliance will also be found a AN INVALID’S TABLE. 
most valuable aid to students and others who, in the course 

of their work, constantly require to refer to different 
bonks. 

Dinner-table decorations, especially in the winter, 
when artificial light can be used, can be made very 
effective if a little taste is brought to bear, par- 
ticularly if rich colourings are introduced to con- 
trast with snowy damask, polished silver and 
glittering glass. Centres of mousseline de soie, 
coloured crépe, or Liberty silk in billowy folds, find 
equal favour with long narrow mats of brocade or 
silk damask, edged with filmy lace. These strike 
the keynote of colour, and candle and lamp shades, 
flowers and sweetmeats correspond, as a rule; 
though occasionally one meet swith contrasts, for 
example, a rich mat of orange brocade, with border 
of shaded brown chrysanthemums, bowls and speci- 
men glasses of the same lovely flowers, and candle 
shades of deep yellow look well. Shaded leaves, 
especially those of the virginia .creeper, can be 
nicely combined with delicate grass, while white 
flowers and asparagus fronds, maiden-hair fern, etc., 
are lovely with silver candelabra and dessert dishes. 
I have given a very charming design for a lamp or 
electric light, with crystal branches for flowers and 
fruit, which would be very suitable for family use; 
for large parties a lower form of decoration is gene- 
rally preferred, often of a rustic character. Over the 
walnuts and the wine is, perhaps, the pleasantest 
hour of the day, and every housewife, worthy of the 
name, makes a point of having a well-cooked dinner 

: and tastefully arranged table to greet her lord and 

niin i master when he returns to the bosom of his family. 

[For the Drawing of the Crystal Epergne I am indebted to Messrs. OSLER, roc, Oxford Street, London, For 

the Literary Machine for an invalid’s use, the Royal Perambulator and the Safety Rocking Horse, to Messrs. 


FARMER, LANE & CO., 77 and 79, New Oxford Street, W.C. The Fashion Sketches have been specially prepared 
by Messrs. VERNON ET CIE, Ladies’ Tailors, Sloane Street, London, from their latest models for the Winter Season. ] 
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ay H, KING, whose good deeds 
are as the sand of the sea in 
number, hearken to thy humble servant.” 

“Who art thou? Trouble me not, for 
my heart is heavy,” and Phratra, King of 
Heliopolis, slowly turned his ‘weary head 
towards the speaker. % 

“Tt is tor that cause am I come. Oh, 
mighty lord, know not thy servants of 
their master’s sorrow? Rememberest thou 
how but yesterday thy priests offered unto 
the most holy Ra, in his sun temple, all 
thy rarest gifts, should he but bestow on 
thee thy wish—an heir to thine house, and 
so cut off the seed of Hores and his son 
for ever ?” 

The king ‘shook his head and turned 
away. 

“Leave my presence,” he answered. 
“ All this do I know; tell it not again; 
you weary me.” 

But the Egyptian went on: “ Thou 
knowest also how the mighty voice of Ra 
bade me watch the rising waters of our 
sacred Nile. I obeyed, and behold! thy 
wish is granted.” 

“What!” There is no listlessness in 
the face of Phratra now. 

“Oh, king! thy servant, watching as 
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he was bidden on the most holy banks, 
gazing on the lazy swim of the alligators 
and the floating leaves of the lily, fell 
asleep. Suddenly he was awakened—a cry 
had sounded in his ears, a cry soft and 
melodious as a temple bell; he started to 
his feet. There, stranded by the returning 
tide, in a glistening pool blossomed a mag- 
nificent lily—our sacred lotus, one of 
unusual size and beauty. Attracted by 
the cry that seemed to proceed from its 
petals, thy servant, oh, king, hurriedly 
knelt beside it, and behold! ” 

The Egyptian turned and, quitting the 
apartment, re-entered with something in 
his arms, which he laid reverently at the 
feet of Phratra. 

The king, his face aglow with inward 
passion, bent and lifted the bundle in | is 
arms ; softly turning back the linen cover- 
ing, he disclosed the baby face of a sleep- 
ing girl. 

Then, the child in his arms, he fell on 
his knees. 

“Oh, Ra!” he cried, “all honour and 
adoration be unto thee, who rulest the 
sun's coming and going. Oh, perfect and 
great Deity, accept the thanks of the most 
humble of thy servants, who will offer this 
night his sacrifices unto thee by the aid of 
the one thousand priests of thy temple— 
bless this thy child; may she rob no tomb 
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and tal:e not the field of the stranger, but, 
with the help of thy curse, cut off the seed 
of Hores, my brother, for ever.” 

Then, holding the sleeping child close to 
his heart, Phratra, followed by the Egyp- 
tian, sought his chamber. 

When Hores, brother to Phratra, King 
of Heliopolis, heard of the new heiress to 
the throne, his anger was terrible to wit- 
ness, and he vowed her no princess, inso- 
much that she’ was no daughter of the 
king, but when he heard that she was the 
gift of the most holy god Ra and had been 
given through the aid of the sacred 
lotus, he was more angry still, for he knew 
that he could not dispute her right, though 
he vowed secretly in his heart that Rebon, 
his son, should reign at Phratra’s death by 
fair means or by foul. 

The years flew by, and Shirin, daughter 
of Phratra, became lovely as the sun- 
kissed waters of the sacred Nile and pure 
as her mother the lotus lily. So beautiful 
was she that the people, wondering, called 
her the goddess of the lily, and although 
the greater powers of the gods were denied 
her, yet she possessed—through her birth 
——some lesser ones, not bestowed on other 
dwellers in 
Egypt. 


‘Particularly 


was the lotus 
flower itself 
sensitive to her 
powers, and by 
its aid could she 
tell the pure- 
ness of heart or 
mind; its col- 
our changing 
from white to 
pink, or deepest 
scarlet, at its 
contact with 
anything im- 
pure. 

So noted and 
far - famed _be- 
came this power 
that she was 
always present 
at the tribunal 
of any Egyptian 
of high rank, 
and when all 
failed in detect- 
ing the truth, a 
lotus blossom, 
placed by 
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Shirin on the head of the accused, pro. 
nounced him at once innocent or guilty, 
Hores, hearing all these things afar of, 
brooded over them day and night, and 
sought, without avail, to solve the problem 
of Shirin’s downfall. 

At last, tired with thinking, he betook 
him to Sekhet, the goddess, who, with her 
cat-like head and burning breath, inspired 
the would-be supplicants with fear. 

Having bestowed on her all his most 
precious possessions, he prayed her to tell 
him how he might destroy Shirin, and 
thus, on the death of Phratra, gain pos. 
session of the kingdom for himself and his 
descendants. 

Now, in thus appealing to the goddess 
Sekhet, Hores was foolish, seeing that 
she, being the daughter of Ra the Sun 
God, the giver and protector of the 
princess, was bound, in duty to her pa- 
rent, to aid, not damage, the cause of the 
king’s daughter. 

The goddess accepted the offerings of 
Hores and listened fo his taie witha 
malicious smile, but all she said, when 
he had made an end of speaking, was, 
‘Bring hither thy son.” Now, Hores 

had never men- 
tioned his son 
in his conversa- 
tion with the 
goddess, never- 
theless he hast- 
ened to obey. 

Now Rebon, 
son of Hores, 

} was extremely 
beautiful to be- 

> hold; his eyes 
were black as 
the night, 
though not so 
black as _ his 
hair and brows, 
and his skin was 
ruddy through 
the kisses of 
the eastern 
sun. 

With Rebon 
before her, Sek- 
het,the goddess, 
unfolded her 
plans to the 
father and son, 
and they, long- 
ing for the 
downfall of 
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pieces, “thus will I treat all doubters of 
the fitness of Shirin. Nevertheless, be it 
known unto you, that at the close of the 
wheat harvest, when the lotus blooms its 
best, Shirin will, before all men, try by 
that most holy flower the purity of her 
own soul.” Then, hastily embracing her 
father, she left the apartment. 

Now Shirin felt safe in her own might, 
knowing that only by one way could she 
bring down the wrath of her God pro- 
tector upon her, and that was by giving 
her thoughts to love and man; her love 
must blossom for Egypt alone, for, by her 
birth from a lotus’ heart, she was bound 
by a sacred vow to love no man, nor take 
to herself a husband; and all this she 
knew could but be done by her own free 
will. 

Then throughout all Egypt went the 
decree, telling forth the coming trial of 
the king’s daughter; and the heart of 


Shirin, listened with glad ears and went e+, Hi | 
i) | 


away satisfied. 

In the evening of the following 
day there came to the king, at 
his palace in Heliopolis, a strange 
epistle, and one which disturbed 
him greatly as he read. 

Calling Shirin, his daughter, to 
him, he bade her read also, and 
as she did so, her brow lighted 
up with intense scorn, and she 
laughed with royal pride as she 
told the surrounding attendants of 
the missive’s contents. 

“ Whereas, by the mighty aid 
of Shirin, the most holy and beau- | 
tiful daughter of Phratra, King ot 
Egypt, the innocent have been set * 
free and the guilty number their 
souls with Apep in the regions of . 
darkness, it is the wish of alltrue- % 
hearted Egyptians that, before the ¥ 22 
most holy Shirin be appointed ‘| 
successor to our present king, 
Phratra, she herself be tried by 
the test of the lotus flower, prov- 
ing to all beholders that she, the 
said Shirin, be indeed full of the 
purity of an Egyptian queen.” 

The lip of the reader curled in 
scorn. 

“Who brought this?” she de- 
manded ; but none could answer. 
“Behold!” she said, and she tore 
the parchment into a thousand 
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BADE HER READ IT. 
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Hores rejoiced, and he pushed open the 
trap that yawned to receive its victim. 

A week after the telling of the decree, 
Shirin, sleeping calmly beside her open, 
flower-crowned window, was startled by 
a low moan. Leaping to her feet she 
looked down into the street, and beheld the 
form of a man prostrate beneath her. 

** What do you seek?” she cried, but 
softly. 

Slowly the head of the stranger lifted, 
and revealed to the eyes of the girl a face 
of perfect Egyptian manly beauty, but 
one filled with sore distress. 

“Oh, beautiful Shirin,” he cried, “ help 
me; I am faint atid weary, having fled 
three nights since from the cruel power 
of Hores. Iam hungry and weak; hide 
me from him,” and he fell forward as 
though fainting. 

For a moment she hesitated; then the 
womanly heart pierced the barrier of icy 
chill, and springing from her window, she 
knelt beside him. 

** Do they pursue after thee?” she said, 
as his eyes met hers. 

“Night and day; even now they are 
close upon me”; and a shudder shook 
the man’s frame. 

“Come, I will hide thee,” she said. 


“‘ Follow me.” 

Staggering to his feet, the man obeyed, 
and followed his royal 
guide. 

Through strange cir- 


cuitous. streets, down 
grass-grown pavements 
and darkened bye-ways, 
till at last, passing be- 
neath a long, tunnelled 
archway, he found him- 
self in a paved court— 
the centre of some royal 
Egyptian tomb. 

Here Shirin, motioning 
him to rest, left him, to 
return a moment later 
with a bunch of bananas 
and a jar of water. Seiz- 
ing her hand, the stranger 
poured out volumes of 
thanks, but she fled away, 
vowing to ask on the mor- 
1ow the assistance of @ 
Phratra, her father. But ‘' 
when the morrow dawned, 
she feared for the deeds 
of the night, because she, 
being set apart for a high 


“OH MOST HOLY RA!” 
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purpose, had done grievous wrong in hidin 
the stranger, who, nevertheless, must stil} 
be fed. 

So she spoke not, but daily visited the 
paved tomb where rested the sick stranger; 
and the heart of Shirin the goddess became 
a woman’s heart, for she loved him, and 
she feared greatly the day of her coming 
ordeal. 

It was the close of the wheat harvest, and 
the day before the one on which she was 
to face the Egyptian multitude. Creeping 
softly through the well-known paths to feed 
the hidden stranger, she reached her ob. 
ject only to find the place deserted, the 
cushions empty and the stranger fled. 
Then, with a cry of dismay, she flew back 
to the palace of the king. 

The morning rose clear and bright, the 
sun shone down on the temple roofs and 
obelisks outside the palace till they glowed 
like fire; it lighted up each petal of 
the sacred lilies, floating serenely on the 
bosom of the water, as though they 
missed not their fellows gathered that 
morn and already woven into a wreath 
for the trial of their future queen. It was 
yet early, but the streets were filled already 
with anxious Egyptians, struggling with 
quickened feet towards the great hall of 
justice. On they went, past the temple of 
the sun, where they made a low obeisance, 
past the great obelisk of 
the red granite of Syrene, 
engraved already with the 
lives of many kings, into 
the great hall itself, till, 
by the sixth hour of the 
day, it was full to over- 
flowing with an excited, 
wondering mass. On a 
raised platform at the end 
of the hall there sat 
Phratra, the king, Hores, 
his brother, Rebon, son 
to Hores, and forty-two 
counsellors; and at their 
feet, in a marble basin, 
there lay the lotus crown, 
pure as snow. There is 
a sound of light footsteps, 
and all eyes turn to a 
curtained door. Slowly 
the hanging is raised, and 
Shirin, daughter of Phra- 
tra, King of Heliopolis, 
enters. 

Proud and magnificent- 
ly calm, clad in white 
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fromrhead to foot, she walks majestically 
to the platform's edge and faces the throng. 

“ Men of Egypt,” she says slowly, “ ye 
are met to witness at your own request 
the trial of the daughter of your king. 

«“ Hear, oh most holy Ra,” she cries, 
lifting her eyes to heaven ; ‘I have not 
sinned, I have done no murder, I have 
robbed no temple, I have been obedient 
to thy wish in all things. Hear, I pray; 
I am pure, pure, pure.” 

But throughout her speech there is a 
low wail of agony. Bending low the knee, 
she lifts from its resting-place the lily 
crown. Slowly raising it in her two hands, 
she places it with trembling fingers upon 
her head. There is a moment’s pause ; 
then the faces of the excited multitude 
proclaim the result—the lily is red as 
blood. Shirin, daughter to the king, 
stands condemned; but not alone—there 
isa loud cry, “‘ Shirin!” and at her feet 
there is flung a passionate figure. 

“ The stranger,” she murmurs; and lotus 
wreath, the excited populace and the king’s 
dismay are forgotten as she raises the 
fallen man with tender hands. 

A faint murmur reaches her: ‘* Rebon, 
Rebon.” 

She looks with startled eyes at the man, 
who now stands facing the throng, clasp- 
ing her in his arms. He meets her glance 
and bows his head. 

“T am Rebon,” he says then to the 
amazed Egyptians. ‘True men of Egypt,” 
he cries, “behold this. Shirin, your queen, 
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is as pure as ye; it is J, Rebon, who have 
sinned, and / who will suffer. Wishing 
to overthrow King Phratra and this, his 
daughter, I and Hores, my father, planned 
to make her break her vow to the god Ra 
by loving, as a woman, some earthly man. 
Behold, J have stolen her love, but I do 
not repent, for I worship her. In over- 
throwing her I have overthrown myself. 
Behold the lily,” and pointing with trium- 
phant finger, he shows on the head of 
Shirin the lotus wreath white as snow. 
“Ra has pardoned,” he cries; ‘let me 
alone feel his wrath,” and he again flings 
himself at her feet. 

But the hearts of Egypt’s men are 
thrilled. With a low, hoarse cry, they 
reach the platform of the great hall of jus- 
tice, and the figures of Shirin, daughter of 
Phratra, and Rebon, son to Hores, now 
clasped in each other’s arms, are lost to 
view. Next moment they are lifted high 
above the swarthy faces of the multitude, 
and all Heliopolis rings with the trium- 
phant cry: “All power, adoration and 
might unto Rebon, King of Egypt, and 
Shirin, his queen.” 

That night, during the third watch, 
there steals out of the city a group of silent 
figures, pushing forward a shrinking, 
muffled form; and lo! when morning 
dawns, the soft waters of the Nile gently 
lip-lap against a floating, silent figure, 
sailing calmly down towards the open sea. 
It is Hores, father to Rebon, and would- 
be King of Egypt—land of the lily. 
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For some months past managers of 
every class of entertainments have been 
crying out about bad business, and assur- 
ing us that the drama had gone to the 
dogs. Music halls, we were told, did all 
the business. I was foolish enough to 
prophesy that were the 
said managers to put 
good pieces before their 
patrons, shekels would 
roll into the treasury 
chest. For this little 
prophecy I was told 
I was a dreamer of 
dreams. Ah, well, he 
laughs best who laughs 
last. We now see 
several theatres doing 
excellent business, 
simply because’ the 
public know they are 
getting value for their 
money. 

Drury Lane is hav- 
ing packed houses 
nightly, the attraction 
being a new spectacu- 
lar drama of modern 
life, entitled “‘A Life 
of Pleasure,” written 
by Henry Pettitt and’ 

Sir Augustus Harris. 
It undoubtedly is a 
spectacular drama; but 
the newness—well it is 
the same old story once 
more re-told, Lord Av- 
ondale appoints a 
cousin of his, one Cap- 
tain Chandos, to be 
the manager of his es- 
tates and property in 
Ireland. Chandos isa _ photo. by} 


bad lot, and not only does he disgrace 
and ruin one woman, Norah Hanlan, but 
he leads Lord Avondale’s fiancé to 


believe that her 


lover is the culprit, and 


persuades her to throw over his lordship 


and marry him. 


MISS LILY HANBURY. 


| Martin and Salinow. 


Lord Avondale arrives 
just as the wedding is 
over. Here the new. 
ness of the drama 
comes in. In former 
plays of this type the 
hero arrived always 
just in the nick of time. 
Chandos, when he finds 
the game is up—for of 
course he has _ been 
committing forgery as 
well—is about to take 
poison ; he has got the 
potion in a glass, when 
he is disturbed bya 
knock at the door, and 
Norah, who, in spite of 
the way she has been 
wronged and _ befooled 
by this man, still loves 
him, comes to tell him 
she has stolen the 
forged bills and saved 
him She calls for 
water, and, seeing the 
glass on the table, 
drinks it. Does this 
precious lover of hers 
attempt to stay her 
hand, knowing the fatal 
draught the glass con- 
tains? Not a bit of 
it; he lets her drain 
it down; it will be 
another obstacle 1 
moved from his path 
He leaves her as 
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thinks dead; she is discovered, saved, 
and Chandos is arrested for attempted 
murder. This is the story, and it takes 
four acts and twelve scenes to tell it. I 
leave Act IV., with its three scenes out of 
it, for this act could be taken out of the 
drama without disturbing the continuity 
of the plot. Act IV., however, is the 
redeeming feature of the play. It takes us 
out to Burmah, and shows us how pluckily 
our men can and did fight against the 
dacoits and rebels. Were it not for this 
act, one would feel inclined to condemn 
the piece. Why two clever and intel- 
ligent men, such as Mr. Pettitt and Sir 
Augustus Harris undoubtedly are, should 
waste their time in holding up such a 
picture of the seamy side of life to us is 
best known to themselves. It cannot be 


MR. HENRY NEVILLE, 


that they are desirous of pointing a moral. 
We hear a lot about “holding the mirror 
up to nature,” but what good can come of 
it showing people all that is bad—how a 
man tiring of his mistress, casts her off and 
tells her to find someone else and to lead 


a life of pleasure. Why take us to the 
Empire and show us these things? Do 
such as these frequent the place? Are the 
doorkeepers bribed in the manner enacted 
on the stage? Are people in the habit of 
arranging with the ‘“ chuckers-out’”’ to 
throw some obnoxious acquaintance out ? 
I question it very much. But supposing 
or a moment it were so, why publish it to 
the world? Would it not be better, far 
better, to eradicate such evils quietly ? 

Act IV. deserves all the praise I, in my 
hunible way, can give it. The three 
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scenes—the Camp, the Jungle ard the 
Chasm—are most realistic. Here we have 
a mere handful of men, worn out with con- 
tinuous fighting, ammunition nearly all 
spent, knowing what little mercy they 
have to expect from their savage and 
cruel foes, yet cool and collected, ready, 
as of old, to do or die in honour of their 
flag and country. Here is the British 
Colonel, true grit to the last, advising and 
encouraging his men and leading them on 
to almost certain death. Here the young 
Captain, the pet of the regiment, who is 
thinking more of what has won the Lin- 
coln Handicap than of the terrible dangers 
surrounding him; who has just done a 
heroic action in saving the life of one of 
his sergeants against fearful odds, and 
who, when he is congratulated, laughs at 


MR. HARRY NICHOLLS, 


the danger and remarks, “* We could not 
lose the sergeant; he was a good fellow; 
he was the best fellow we had for our 
private theatricals.” And then, wounded 
as this young officer is, he volunteers to 
ride—aye, through the valley of death—to 
try and bring up reinforcements, and he 
does, too, and eventually the rebels are 
defeated, and the good old flag waves 
triumphantly once more. 

There is such a healthy tone about this 
entire act that it cannot be seen too oiten. 
We Britishers do not get or see half 
enough of our soldiers. 

Now a word as to the cast and the act- 
ing. and I am done. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere, as Norah Hanlan, 
the much persecuted and cast-off mistress, 
is excellent ; her acting is life-like, and her 
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rich voice rings throughout the vast audi- 
torium, and, what is more interesting still 
to the ladies, Mrs. Beere wears some 
charming frocks. Miss Lily Hanbury, as 
Lady Mary Clifford, plays her difficult 
part with skill and judgment. Miss Laura 
Linden, as the actress, Phyllis de Belle- 
ville, is natural, which is all that is 
required. Henry Neville, as Desmond 
O’Brien, the lover of Norah, is forcible 
and dramatic, and whenever he is on the 
stage the piece goes with a swing. The 
villainy of Captain Chandos is weak and 
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There are three acts. Act I. finds x 
in Champignol’s studio in Paris. Madam 
Champignol, prior to her marriage, was 
engaged to one Vicomte de St. Fontaine 
She meets the Vicomte again, and he 
friends mistake him for her husbané, 
Champignol. The mistake grows until 
the Vicomte is arrested as a deserter fy 
the real Champignol, and taken off to th 
camp at Clermont. I may here mention 
that the French conscription law decree 
that every Frenchman (with duly specified 


exceptions), on attaining twenty-one year 

of age, must enter the army and remais 

three years with the colours. He is ther 
automatically drafted into th 
Reserves, and subsequently under 
goes periods of twenty-eight and 
thirteen days’ training at stated 
intervals; besides which he i 
always liable to be called outt: 
join his old company in case d 
national peril. 

Messrs. Champignol and Singk. 
ton are in the Reserves (with 
which this play more particulaty 
deals), while the Vicomte de & 
Fontaine benefits by the specified 
exceptions, and is totally exemp 
from military service. 


uneven, and in consequence, a good 
part does not stand out as it should. 


Act II. brings us to camp, where 
the 175th are lying, and here, indu 
course, the real Champignol alw 
turns up. The complications that 
ensue are many and laughable. 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS AND MR, SEYMOUR HICKS. 
Photo, by) In “ The Other Fellow.” [the Stereoscopic Co. 


Since Mr. Willard retired from the villain’s part, he 
has had but two successors, Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright and Mr. W. L. Abingdon. A third has not 
yet been found, though more than one has com- 
peted for the post. Mr. Frank Fenton makes a 
handsome and pleasing Lord Avondale, and in the 
fourth act, as Colonel of his regiment, he has some 
very fine lines. The Captain Danby of Mr. Harry 
Nicholls is received with loud plaudits, and 
one and all are pleased to welcome the popular 
actor back again. Isidore Scasi, the obnoxious 
money-lending Jew, is well pourtrayed by Mr. 
Elton. Mr. Stephen Caffrey makes a fine old 
Irishman, Michael Hanlan. To sum up, the drama 
is well acted, with the exception already pointed 
out, and is also well staged. Everyone should go 
and see the realistic fourth act, which is a master- 
piece of stage management. 

“The Other Fellow,” at the Court, is a piece of 
a very different style. It is an adaptation of the 
great Parisian success, “Champignol Malgré 
Lui,” adapted by Fred Horner. Its object is 
to amuse, and undoubtedly it succeeds in so 


doing. MR. WM. WYES. 
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Act III. shows us that a grand ball is 
being given at Madame Rivolet’s, near 
Clermont. The object is to introduce the 
Vicomte as a suitor to Adrienne, daughter 
of Captain Camaret of the 175th. _ The 
Captain is receiving his guests, and in due 
course the Vicomte is announced, but he 
js not greeted with that cordiality he is 
led to expect. The Captain naturally 
takes him for Champignol, and though he 
protests and tries to explain matters, no 
one believes him. Champignol is sent for 
(the real one), who, when he arrives and 
learns the true state of affairs from his 
wife, denies his identity and claims to be 
the Vicomte, Champignol being “the other 
fellow.” 

The piece, which has been cut and com- 
pressed since its first production, goes 
with a bang from start to finish, the whole 
theatre being in one constant ripple of 
laughter. 

Mr. Charles Groves as Champignol and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, as the Vicomte and 
spurious Champignol, are both excruciat- 
ingly funny. Mr. Brookfield, as the Cap- 


tain, does the most with his part, his 
polite bow being alone worthy of a visit. 
Mr. Wyes, as a country visitor, both in 
acting and make-up is exceedingly funny. 
Mr, De Lange is the peppery old Colonel 


Fourrageot, and makes the most of a small 
part. It is a pity the author did not 
make this part a better one, especially 
when he cast for it such a clever character 
actor as Mr. De Lange. Mr. 
Nainby’s ‘Corporal’ also 
deserves a word of praise, 
being a well thought out and 
skilful piece of acting. Miss 
Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Bur- 
leigh, and Miss Mackintosh 
and Mr. Seymour Hicks make 
two handsome pairs of lovers. 
Miss Pattie Brown, who 
played the maid Charlotte, 
when I first witnessed “* The 
Other Fellow,” and made the 
part stand out, has since 
taken up the part of Agnes, 
Champignol’s wife, and she 
has given that part just the 
go it wanted to make the 
piece a still greater success. 
_“His Last Chance ” is the 
little musical comedietta that 
precedes ‘* The Other Fellow.”’ 
The dialogue has been fresh- 
ened up, and new wheezes 


MISS NELLIE NAVETTE 
Photo. by the London S‘ereoscopic Co. 
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put in by Mr. Seymour Hicks; and he and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, who, by the way, is 
always charming, help the early comers 
to pass away the first half hour very plea- 
santly. 

What an improvement has taken place 
in dancing these latter years! On the 
variety stage we used to have the old 
stereotyped song and dance, something 
after this style :— 

Down by the woodside glen, 
One, two, three and a twirl, 


I shall meet my Charlie, then 
One, two, three and a twirl, 


and so on for three or four verses of 
inane twaddle and faked steps, and this 
to be followed by another artist with 
some more similar twaddle and _ steps. 
Now this is all changed. In all our bur- 
lesques dancing is made a particular 
feature. Inthe music halls, too, dancing 
is now to be seen and appreciated. Take, 
for instance, Miss Nellie Navette, the 
nimblest and neatest of dancers; this 
artist can come and sing two or three 
songs on diverse subjects, and follow_each 
with a dance suitable to the occasion. 
She was brought up as a dancer, and was, 
at the age of twelve, the principal dancer 
in the ballets at the Old Albert Palace, 
under William Holland; then she migrated 
to the Palace, where she put in some good 
work under Oscar Barrett. For the last 
four years she has been delighting the 
frequenters of our principal variety halls. 
It was she who brought out the * Lady 
Cricketer’s Song ” at the Pa- 
vilion, and Murdoch, the then 
Captain of the Australian 
team, publicly presented her 
with a bat and ball. Her 
plantation song and dance 
will be fresh in everyone's 
memory. It was called * The 
Darkie’s Dance,” and is pub- 
lished by Charles Sheard and 
Co. 


Pete plays the banjo, Uncle Mike the 
fiddle 


And de gals and de boys are shouting 
with delight, 
So we'll dance de jig and breakdown, 
and sing the nigger chorus, 
From de evenin dusk to de mornin 
light. 
For we'll sing de songs our mudders 
taught us, 
Sing de songs we lub so well, 
Sing de songs ot de happy angels, 
And of ringin on de ole church bell. 
Ringin de bell 
Ringin de bell 
Ringin on de old church tell, 
Jomin in wid de angel chorus, 
Ringin on de old chu: ch bell. 


Miss Navette is engaged at 
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the West End halls till the end of 1896. 
In the summer-time Miss Navette is to be 
seen on the river, canoeing or punting; or 
in winter, driving one of the nattiest turn- 
outs imaginable ; but then she is booked 
till the end of 1896. 

A new feature is shortly to be added to 
the pleasures of Londoners, in the open- 
ing of Wembley Park. True, it will be 
another eighteen months before we see 
the completion of the great tower which 
is to put the Eiffel Tower in the back- 
ground, for it is to be one hundred and 
seventy-five feet taller, making it one 
thousand one hundred and fifty feet, and 
as the site chosen is already elevated, 
visitors ought to get a magnificent view 
from the top when the weather is fine. 
There is to be a theatre, side shows, 
restaurants, shops, etc.,on or in the tower. 
The pleasure grounds will be large ;_foot- 
ball and cricket grounds, running and 
cycling tracks; in fact, any or everything 
that can attract visitors will be laid on. 
As Wembley Park is but about fifteen 
minutes’ run from Baker Street, it will be 
within easy access of Londoners, and no 
doubt the Railway Companies most in- 
terested will lay themselves out to 
accommodate the public. 
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Mr. Sims Reeves’s reappearance at the 
Promenade Concerts has been hailed with 
delight by many, but to some of us old 
stagers to hear him now, and to remember 
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what he was, is sad, very sad. True, the 
old veteran has lost none of that charm 
of rendering and accuracy of phrasing 
for which he was renowned, but oj 
age has told very much on that beay. 
tiful and tuneful voice which used to 
delight his hearers ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago. I can’t go back any further, 
He has given us many of his old favourites, 
such as ** Tom Bowling,” ‘* Come into the 
Garden,” “ The Trim-built Wherry,” and 
rendered them as only he could. Indeed, 
a few evenings before he made his re. 
appearance, I heard another tenor trying 
to sing “ The Bay of Biscay.” I say 
trying ; it is needless to add he did hot 
succeed, he got through the song, how. 
ever. 

Christmas is coming on fast, and Sir 
Augustus Harris and Mr. Oscar Barrett 
are both hard at work on their panto. 
mimes; but more on this subject next 
month. Oscar Barrett opens the Lyceum 
with “ Cinderella,” having Miss Ellaline 
Terriss in the name part. Sir Augustus 
Harris will give us “ Robinson Crusoe” 
at that home of pantomimes yclept Drury 
Lane: 

Before these lines appear in print the 
Savoy, the Trafalgar,Terry’s, the Comedy, 
Daly’s and the Royalty will have opened 
their doors ; and let me add that I hope 
they will all have produced pieces destined 
to stay. Time will tell! 
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AFTER THE FIRST TIFF. 


Mr. WARBLER Daus (referring to Academy): I hope I get hung th‘s year. 
Mrs. W. D. (with intention): I hope you do, dear. 
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TRANSLATION 





Berlin, April 14th, 1893. 
At Mr. MELLIN’S request, it is hereby o rtified 
that his “ Food” for Children has been used with 
the best results by the young Princes, sons of their 
Imperial Majesties, the Emperor and Empress. 
Tre Cabinet of Her Majesty the 
Empress and Queen. 


“mip tras os application's" MIELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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. Anagrams.—(1) Charity istin. (2) There we sat. (3) Nay I repent it. 
(4) Intomy arm. (5) Nine thumps. (6) Real fun. 


. A Charade.—My first is to ramble, my next to retreat, 
My whole oft annoys us in summer's swift heat. 


A Word Square.—A grain. Acchill. Acluster. Collections. 
. Conundrums.—-When is a bad pun like a poor pencil ? 
When is love deformed ? 
Which is the oldest tree ? 
What key is best for unlocking the tongue ? 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the’ First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th November. Com. 
petitions should be addressed ‘‘ November Puzzles,” THe LupcaTe MonrTHLyY, 53, Fleet 
Street, London. Post cards only, please. 


> 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES. 


64. Tobacco. 68. When it becomes an engagement. 
65. Fire-light. 69. Bolt it. 

. Silence. 70. Because they ave legends. 
67. Because it makes the butterfly. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our September Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent:— 
W. W. Fabes, 57, George Street, Hampstead Road, London; Mrs. H. G. Gray, 10,/ 
Sanderson Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss Nelson, 157, Brunswick Road, Poplar;» 
Miss Payne, 9, Ralph Street, Hornsey Road, London; E. M. Zambra, Ayton House, 
Finsbury Park, London. 


Errata.—No. 58 (3) should have read ‘‘ Guess then our sin;” and No. 64, my 32% 
to wear. In awarding prizes, these two puzzles have been entirely omitted. 
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A Broken Fast. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “‘ The Soul 
of the Bishop,” “A Man’s Man,” &c. &c. 


~~ 


CHAPTER I. 


WO men were standing in the wings 
r' of a country theatre, talking. It 
was that kind of theatre where 
the management was loose and where 
visitors, of various descriptions, were 
freely permitted to wander behind the 
scenes at' their own sweet will. In Mud- 
diehampton, it was, among the gilded 
youth, considered rather a swagger sort of 
thing to be on such terms at the theatre, 
as would admit you on the other side 
of the curtain. It was an excitement 
which, to the gilded youth of that ancient 
historic town, meant “ seeing life.” And 
so it was seeing life, a very hard and 
laborious one; one strongly in contrast 
with the fixed and easy circumstances of 
most of the local patrons of the theatre. 

Both the men were in evening dress. 
One of them a mere boy, handsome, and 
with a fine air of being used to everything ; 
the other, a man of nearly forty years old, 
strong, keen, alert and thoroughly alive ; 
a man-with the form of an athlete and the 
glances of ahawk. The one a boy whom 
you would not trust, because he knew so 
little ; the other a man whom you equally 
would not trust, for the reason that he 
evidently knew so much. 

“ Lovely woman,” said the boy, stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets, and 
regarding a young lady on the stage, who 
was enacting the brilliant part of Frou- 


Frou. “Lovely woman, ain’t she?” 


His companion, who was resting one 
shoulder against a rather rickety bit of 
scenery, looked at her carelessly. 

“Yes, she’s a pretty girl,” he replied 
carelessly. ‘* Where does she live? Do 
you know ?” 

“No; I don’t know,” the boy admitted. 
“You see that brute, Damarel, always 
takes her home.” 

“The deuce he does! and won't have a 
third, I suppose ?” 

“He has not encouraged me to walk 


home with her,” said the boy, with a 
feeble littie chuckle. “I only wonder 
that Miss Alleyne submits to it.”’ 

“* Why does she ?” said the older man, 
with his eyes still fixed on Miss Alleyne. 

“] believe they are engaged,” said the 
boy. 

“Oh, which is Damarel? Is that him?’ 
indicating the man he meant by a nod. 

“ Yes, that’s him — awful brute,”’ an- 
swered the boy. ‘ He is supposed to be a 
budding genius ; can’t see any signs of it 
myself—full-blown brute, anyhow,” with 
another chuckle at his own witticism. 

** Ah, I see.” 

Lord Dering suddenly moved from his 
lounging position and pulled himself 
straight, so as to allow Frou-Frou to 
sweep off the stage without collision. He 
contrived somehow (it was a gift of his) 
to make her look at him as she passed, 
and the look seemed somehow to thrill 
her very soul, and she went on to her 
dressing-room which, by-the-bye, she 
shared with two others, with her heart 
beating a little more quickly than usual. 
Lord Dering, after a moment or so, went 
off to the apology for a green-room. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Hill?” he said 
affably, to a stout, middle-aged, common- 
looking man, who was reading a news- 
paper by the fire. Mr. Hill jumped up. 

“ Ah, my lord, I am glad to see you. 
You have not been behind for some time.” 

“No, I have been away. I have only 
just come back. I say, Hill, who's the 
star you've got to-night ?”’ 

“Miss Alleyne? Oh, Miss Alleyne’s 
quite clever, quite a star, Lord Dering— 
bound to make a big name sooner or 
later.” 

**T should like to be introduced to her,” 
said Lord Dering quickly. 

“‘] shall have very much pleasure,” 
said the manager of the theatre, whose 
business it was to make things pleasant 
for his most important patron, “ and I am 
sure Miss Alleyne will be very pleased 
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indeed. Miss Alleyne, one moment; my 
friend, Lord Dering, wishes to be intro- 
duced to you.” 

Under the circumstances, Lord Dering 
swallowed the distinction which Mr. 
Hill conferred upon him, and bowed in a 
most deferential manner to the beautiful 
young actress. 

“TI saw you standing in the wings,” 
she said, holding out her hand to him; ‘I 
do wish you would go round to the front ; 
it irritates me and annoys me to have 
anybody watching me from the wrong 
point of view. I cannot imagine why 
Mr. Hill allows all you gentlemen to come 
trooping in and out of the theatre as you 
like. They don’t do it in London, Mr. 
Hill.” 

** Well, this isn't London,” said Mr. 
Hill goodnaturedly. 

** But I don’t like it,” 
Miss Alleyne persisted. 

Lord Dering kept 
possession of her hand. 

“Tell me why you 
don’t like it,” he asked 
in his suavest accents. 

“Well, because I like 
you to see me at my 
best, and my best is 
not at the wings; my 
bestis in front. I would 
much rather feel that 
you were in front, than 
criticising me from the 
wrong point of view.” 

“You have only to 
express a wish for me 
to carry it out,” said 
Lord Dering, with a 
great air of deference. 
“I will go back to my 
seat the moment that 
you are on the stage 
again. But you will let 
me come round and see 
you between whiles, 
won’t you?” 

It was, perhaps, na- 
tural that the girl 
should be flattered by 
this. At all events, she 
was enormously flat- 
tered, because on pre- 
vious occasions, when 
she had been acting at 
Middlehampton, she 
had strongly and stout- 
ly inveighed against 
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what she considered this tiresome practig 
of allowing the gilded youth of the towntp 
meander aimlessly on either side of the 
curtain. 

“You know, Mr. Hill,” she had said, o 
the occasion of her last visit, “one o 
these days you'll be having one of theg 
Johnnies walking on to the stage, thatj 
what will happen, and then what will y 
do?” And now to feel that she had onk 
to express a wish to this nobleman, 
have him promise to go straight back t 
his seat, was as pretty a bit of flattery a 
could possibly offer itself to her. ; 

Just then Damarel, the principal actor 
came into the green-room. He wast 
and slight, with a dark, strongly-mark 
face, eyes as grey as a tabby cat's a 
with a hungry, unsatisfied look, whi 
singled him out among his fellows. 
came and stood by 
fire, glancing d 
under his brows at 
Aleyne and her 
panion, and only 
swering by a sort 
grunt when the 
ger spoke to him. 

** Miss Alleyne,” said 
the call boy at the 

“Coming,” answ 
the girl. 

She turned to 
the door and 
Dering turned 
wise. 

“I am now going 
back to my seat,” he 
said, “‘ until the endal 
theact. You would 
like me to take y 
Cresswell with me?” 

“Yes, I should,” 
answered ; “I sh 
very much.” 

“And I may come 
round again betweet 
the acts?” 

“Oh, yes; but I dont 
have much time; ! 
have to change.” 

«I shall come on the 
chance of a word with 
you,” said Lord Dering, 
lowering his voice 9 
that the others might 
not hear. 

As Miss Alleynes 
skirts vanished from 
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the doorway, Damarel turned abruptly to 
the manager. 

“Who is that fellow,” he asked of the 
manager. : 

“That fellow,” said the manager point- 
edly, “is Lord Dering, of Dering Park, 
one of our most important patrons 4 

« Patrons be damned,” put in Damarel, 
in rather a vicious voice. 

“From your point of view, I have no 
doubt, Mr. Damarel,” said the manager, 
with an air of forbearance; “from mine, 
I very much prefer that the patrons are 
not damned; they are most necessary to 
‘the well-being of a thd\tre and Lord 
Dering is a very good friend of mine-———” 

“Of course,” Damarel interposed. 

“ And, therefore, I don’t wish to hear 
anything in disparagement of him or his 
class,” the manager continued, with much 
dignity. “As 1 said before, he’s a very 
good friend of mine, and I have known 
him for a good many years. I have never 
seen anything about him to warrant his 
being called a ‘fellow.’” 

“Well, he is a fellow, isn’t he?” said 
Damarel. ‘* Who introduced him to Miss 
Alleyne ?” 

“ My dear Damarel,” said the manager, 
patting the actor kindly on the shoulder, 
“you allow your affection for Miss Alleyne 
tomake you do things which are a pity. 
Iknow that Miss Alleyne is engaged to 
you, and that you naturally are engaged 
to Miss Alleyne; but, my dear boy, take 
the advice of a man who has been in the 
profession for forty years, and you get 
married to Miss Alleyne—at once. Then 
you won’t be so absurdly and confoun- 
dedly jealous, and when noblemen are 
introduced to her, you'll allow and even 
be proud of it, without seeing a possible 
rival.” 

“TI never said I was jealous,” said 
Damarel. But he was, all the same. 

“No, my dear boy, you never said it, 
but you looked it, and you look what you 
are. You don’t deceive me, my dear boy. 
I know the ways of the stage, and I know 
the ways of love.” 

_ “I’m sure you do,” said Damarel, look- 
ing at him with a half smile. 

_ “I do,” said the manager, not perceiv- 
ing the sarcasm. 

“Mr. Damarel,” said the voice of the 
call boy. 

“Coming,” said Damarel. 

I don’t think that it improved Damarel’s 
temper when he discovered, as he did 
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immediately on his return to the stage, 
that Miss Alleyne was acting that evening 
in her most electric manner. She was 
a wholly impressionable artiste. The 
knowledge that a couple of men were 
watching her from the wings was enough 
at any moment to send her into a state of 
nervousness which made her jerky, bad 
to act with, without self-control and un- 
sympathetic. It was natural that a nature 
which could be so affected would as 
easily be affected by the knowledge that 
some particular person was in the audi- 
ence ; and the knowledge that Dering, in 


“MISS ALLEYNE,” SAID THE CALL- BOY. 


obedience to her request—or, rather, her 
mandate—had gone back to his seat as 
meekly as a school-boy, and perhaps the 
remembrance of his lowered tones and 
his pointed looks, all served to send her 
spirits fluttering up and to make her act 
as if she were actually living the scene, 
and not as if she were merely playing a 
part. It comes to all actors and actresses 
at times. 

**We go on for a month as a duty,” a 
great actress once said to me, “ and then 
there comes an evening when one acts, 
when one feels that life is worth living 
for. One feels that that one hour is worth 
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all the drudgery of the past—that is what 
we actors live for.” 

The effect upon Damarel was most 
disastrous. He, too, was a highly nervous 
and impressionable actor, a man who felt 
that he was born for great things, and a 
man who had a feeling that one day he 
would stand at the very top of the tree. 
A man with all manner of new ideas, in 
direct opposition to the old canons of art, 
and, more than that, with the courage to 
act up to his opinions. As a rule, when 
Olive Alleyne was electric and full of 
sympathy, he was spurred on to act as 
only a genius can do; but on this even- 
ing, the knowledge that her unusual fire 
and vivacity was not for him nor her art, 
but for that fellow who had been talking 
to her in the green-room, only served to 
fling him into the most wretched depths 
of despair and misery. 

‘“* What is the matter?” she whispered 
angrily tohim. ‘* Why don’t you act up 
to me—you're killing me? ” 
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“YOU CAN GO HOME TO-NIGHT,” SHE SAID CURTLY. 
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** I can’t,” he answered wretchedly, 

There was notime for more. The act 
ran its course—she all full of life and go, 
he playing like a mechanical figure, and 
making more than one person in the front 
of the house say to themselves or to others, 
** How can the girl act as she does with 
such a stick as that ?” 

“You spoiled my part,” she exclaimed to 
him as soon as they got out of the theatre 
that night; ‘“‘ you ruined me. What do 
you mean by this sort of thing? Can] 
not be introduced to a man—a man who 
is likely to be useful to us; a man whois | 
a patron of the theatre, with whom the 
manager has got to be on good terms— 
but you must needs go and spoil every: 
thing by your ridiculous jealousy? Yoy 

,make me very angry, Damarel, very 
angry.” ; 

**You make me very wretched,” saig 
Damarel moodily. 

‘‘Cannot you trust me any better tha 
that?” she wenton. ‘ Am Iso insincer 
so untrustworthy, that you cannot oa 
let a man be introduced to me and speak 
a dozen civil words to me? You must 


have seen that I sent him round to the 
front at once; that I told him at o 
how I loathed having men hanging a 


the wings. And yet, when 
am feeling in form, you must 
needs go and spoil everytht 
by your temper. Oh, 
haven’t common patie 
with you.” Y 

He did not attempt tom 
fute her words. He walked 
on in moody silence, feeli 
that he had been wrongs 
yet not willing to add fuelt@ 
the flames either by explan& 
tion or by saying what was 
in his mind, 

However, when they got 
to the door of the actress$ 
lodging, she turned upo® 
the steps so as to bar hi 
entrance. 

“ You can go home to-night,” she said 
curtly. “If I am not fit to be trusted t@ 
speak to an ordinary acquaintance, I am 
not fit to entertain you in my rooms t® 
night. You can go home and have yout 
supper by yourself. I am very angy 
with you.” } 

Now Olive Alleyne’s temper was a very 
different one to Damarel’s. When sht 
was angry there was no mistake about it 
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She blazed out with everything that was 
in her mind; she did not let concealment, 
like a worm i’ the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek; neither did she sit like patience 
onamonument. No,she just poured out 
in plain, nervous English exactly what 
her thoughts happened to be at that 
moment. With Damarel, on the other 
hand, anger was a different thing. You 
see, he felt that he had been in a measure 
wrong, and usually that is not calculated 
to make a man feel penitent: it is much 
more likely to make him feel haughty and 
aggressive. It did so with him then. He 
wis a man who seldom quarrelled, but he 
had an ugly trick of retiring into himseit 
when things went wrong, especially such 
as he was deeply interested in. I say 
ugly because it precluded the possibility 
of explanation and, so to speak, shut the 
door upon opportunity. 

“Then, good-night,” he said coldly. 
And without waiting for the door to be 
opened, he turned upon his heel and left 
her. Olive Alleyne stood looking after 
him with a feeling that was something 
between anger and dismay. She had not 
quite intended him to take her so literally. 
She had not thought that he would turn 
on his heel in that curt and uncom- 
promising way and leave her, without 


even sueing for grace and pardon. It 
was true that she had tried him before; 
she had driven him almost to desperation 


many times. She had borne with his 
thapsodies about art patiently and sweetly, 
although he had often bored her unspeak- 
ably. She understood the swing and spell 
of acting, but beyond that her art was 
nothing to her—she had no sympathy 
with or knowledge of art for art’s sake. 
She understood flinging herself into her 
character, and being that person for the 
time; but as to the scholarly reading of 
one and the educated interpretation of the 
other; the idea of evolving some totally 
new method of origination —some practice 
absolutely in contradiction to all the ac- 
cepted canons of dramatic art—that was 
all as a closed book to her. She under- 
stood none of it, she sympathized with 
none of it, and she had listened by the 
hour together to Damarel, not out of sym- 
pathy for his art, but out of affection for 
him. And he had left her without even 
Saying good-night-—at least, you could 
not look upon his leave-taking in the light 
of a “ good-night,” considering their cir- 
cumstances. 
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Well, the door opened, and the com- 
fortable and rather grubby face of her 
landlady appeared out of the doorway. 

“I thought it was you, Miss Alleyne,” 
she said, with a welcoming tone; “I am 
glad you're not late. Youre supper’s just 
ready ; will ye ‘ave it now or will ye wait 
for the gentleman ? ” 

*‘ He's not coming to-night, Mrs. Brown, 
said Olive, in a studied, careless voice. 

“Isn't ’e? Well, I’m sorry for that. 
I've got tripe and onions for you and 
they’re cooked to perfection, though I say 
it as shouldn't. What a pity to ‘ave to 
sit down and eat it by yourself.” 

“]T won't,” said Olive eagerly. “ There's 
little Miss De Courcy in the next street, 
I'll go and fetch her; I don’t believe she 
has such very good times. I won’t be a 
minute, Mrs. Brown. I'll run round and 
fetch her.” 

“ Eh.” murmured Mrs. Brown, to the 
night air, or the stars. or the other side of 
the way, as she watched her lodger’s slim 
form flitting up the street, “ but there’s 
that about theatrical people I do like— 
they’re so goodnatured.” 

She stood there till the girl had dis- 
appeared round the corner and then 
turned back into the kitchen again, leaving 
the door open. And five minutes’ later, 
Olive, with her guest, re-entered the 
house, to find a steaming dish of tripe and 
onions, cooked, as she proudly said, toa 
turn, set out upon the neat little supper- 
tabte. 

“ The idea of your asking me to supper 
like this,” said Miss De Courcy, who was 
an unconsidered little person, and played 
the maid's part, getting fifteen shillings a 
week for doing it, * and how good it does 
smell, Miss Alleyne.” 

She eyed the dish so longingly that 
Olive helped her with a plentiful hand. 

“ Little one,” she said to her, after they 
had been silent for five minutes, “ little 
one, I don’t believe you’ve found doing 
the provinces all beer and skittles.” 

«« Skittles without the beer,’’ said Miss 
De Courcy promptly. 

“TI was afraid so,” rejoined Olive. 
“ And when one has got three pounds a 
week oneself, one is apt to forget that 
others have only got one.” 

«I don’t get one,” said Miss De Courcy, 
“ T only get fifteen shillings.” 

“ And you live on it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But how?” 
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“Not much beer about it,” said Miss 
De Courcy. 

“You poor child! And we've been 
tozether all these months and I've never 
asked you to supper before.” 

“I never. expected you to, dear,” said 
Miss De Courcy, expanding as only such 
a girl'can do, and changing her tone of 
comparative awe for one of familiar grati- 
tude; ‘“‘ I never gave a thought to such a 
thing. You see, I always thought you 
had Mr. Damarel to supper.”’ 

“I do sometimes,” said Miss Alleyne 
indifferently. 

Now it happened that little De Courcy, 
as everybody in the company called her, 
had, in spite of her poor circumstances, a 
far better conception of her art than the 
leading lady, and she, poor little soul, 
possessed the wildest and most unreason- 
able admiration for the moody and little- 
understood actor. 

*““Now, I do call him an actor,” she 
said, holding her 
plate for some more 
tripe and onions ; 
“he isn't one of 
your walking gentle- 
men, that stumble 
through their parts 
with a crutch anda 
toothpick, not a bit 
of it. He can act— 
he’s an artiste.” 

“He’s very 
clever,” said Miss 
Alleyne, picking out 
the best pieces of 
tripe with great 
care. 

“TI should think 
he is clever—he’s 
what I call a genius. 
Shouldn't I like to 
play lead to him? 
Shouldn’t I just like 
to play Lady Mac- 
beth to his Mac- 
beth, or Catherine 
to his Wolsey m 

“ Or Juliet to his 
Romeo,” said Miss 
Alleyne drily. 

The girl on the 
other side of the - 
table looked up with 
eyes on fire, 

“Oh, yes! Oh, 
shouldn’t I just. But 
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I never shall,” her tone fallen again. “] 
never shall.” 

“No, my dear, I don’t suppose you ever 
will. If you do, I wish you joy of it. [| 
don’t want to play in that sort of pieces; 
they don’t pay.” 

** When they do pay, they do pay,” said 
little De Courcy, with a wise air. 

‘‘ But you are too small to play such 
parts as those,” Miss Alleyne exclaimed, 
‘*You ought to play light comedy—Mrs, 
Bancroft’s sort of parts—they would suit 
you down to the ground.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the other; “] 
can play light comedy at a pinch—at 
least, I could if I had the chance—but 
my heart's not in it. I want to play 
Catherine; I want to play Camille; | 
want to play the pieces Sarah Bernhardt 
plays; I want to play big things.” 

“H'’m. Well, it’s very praiseworthy,” 
said Miss Alleyne, “and I’m sure I hope 
you'll succeed in doing it. For my part, 
I must say, I am 
content to make my 
ambition something 
much less ambi- 
tious. I find Frou- 
Frou quite as 
much as I can 
manage.” 

“I dare say you 
do. You played aw- 
fully well to-night.’ 

“TI didn’t think 
so; however, | am 
glad you did. Itis 
real good of you 
to tell me, any- 
way.” 

So the two girl 
sat up for an hour, 
talking of their own 
profession, and then 
little De Courcy, 
warmed and cheer- 
ed by a better meal 
than she had en- 
joyed for many 4 
day, went home, 
feeling that Olive 
Alleyne was one of 
the least stuck-up 
leading ladies with 
whom she had evef 
been associated. 


‘ 

"pr geape * 
J And: Olive went 
) to bed and cried 

herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


WHEN morning came Olive Alleyne’s 
resentment had by no means died out, 
and apparently neither had that of Da- 
marel, tor, contrary to his custom, 
he had not come round to her rooms to 
fetch her for their usual little saunter 
through the town before going in to re- 
hearsal; and after waiting a few minutes, 
she went out by herself. Now the shops 
of Muddlehampton are rather good ones 
and the windows thereof decidedly attrac- 
tive. Miss Alleyne went slowly along the 
principal street, looking now in this shop 
now in that, and when she had walked 
about half way down it and was just 
glancing into a fashionable milliner’s 
window, a voice at her elbow said: ‘*Good 
morning, Miss Alleyne.” 

She looked round with a start and be- 
held Lord Dering, with his hat off. 

“Oh, how do you do,” she said, in a 
tone of surprise. 

“ What do you think of our local shops?” 
he asked. 

“ ] was thinking what a pretty hat that 
was,” she replied. ‘ But I ought not to 
have been looking at all, for rehearsal is 
called for twelve and I must be there.” 


“* May I walk back with you ?” 

“ Why, yes,” she replied, as most girls 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. 

It was, perhaps, fate that caused them 
to meet Damarel, just as they got within 


sight of the theatre. He certainly took 
off his hat to Olive; but he scowled at 
Lord Dering in a manner that was quite 
unmistakable. 

“Sour sort of fellow that,’ said Lord 
Dering, in a casual kind of voice. 

“T don’t think so,” said Olive; “ I have 
never found him so.” 

- “ Ah, perhaps it is me that he doesn’t 
like. But what I have done to offend 
him I don’t know—nor care.” 

“Of course not; why should you care?” 
she said, rather coldly. ‘* Mr. Damarel is 
very clever ; he is quite out of the common 
tun of actors—I mean he is likely to do 
great things in his profession.” 

“I should hope so; otherwise there 
would be no reasonable excuse for his 
existence. I say, Miss Alleyne, may I 
call on you this afternoon ?” 

_ “Oh, yes,” she replied, still remember- 
ing that dark look on Damarel’s face; “ I 
shall be charmed to see you.” 
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** I shall do so with much pleasure,” he 
said, in a well-satisfied tone. 

They parted then and Olive went on 
her way into the theatre. The rehearsal 
was soon over. She gave Damarel no 
chance of speaking to her, although she 
was not at all sure that he wished to do 
so, and when the rehearsal was over, she 
said “ Good morning, Mr. Damarel,” and 
went off by herself. 

About four o’clock Lord Dering called, 
bringing with him a wicker basket con- 
taining some exquisite hot-house flowe:= 


LITTL® DE COURCY WENT HOME. 


and some of the choicest fruit from Dering 
Park. Olive was like a child over them. 

“Oh, they are lovely,” she cried; “how 
kind of you to bring them ; these luxuries 
don’t often come in my way and I love 
flowers so—and I love fruit so. I shall 
share them with a little friend of mine, 
who is in the company.” 

“ As you will,” said he, with a depre- 
cating gesture. “It will give me great 
pleasure to send them to you every day, 
Miss Alleyne.” 


“Oh, that is so kind of you.” She 
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never pretended that she was not delighted 
at his offering. ‘* How nice—and we are 
only here for three nights longer.” 

“ And you go to , 

** We are going to Wintham.” 

** And Wintham is half-an-hour by rail,” 
said Lord Dering carelessly. “I shall 


find it just as easy to send you a few 
flowers to Wintham, as to send them 
here.” 

* And will you really ?” 

“ Of course I will, to give you pleasure 


“THEY ARE LOVELY,” SHE SAID. 
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—but on one condition,” he said, point- 
edly. 

“ And that ?” she asked. 

“Is that I may bring them myself, in. 
stead of sending them. Fragile things, 
like flowers and fruit, are always better 
carried by hand than sent in a parcel.” 

‘** But would you come every day?” 

“* Why not?” 

“Oh, but it hardly seems worth while, 
does it ?” 

“Very much worth while to me. And, 
Miss Alleyne, you know what the world 
is—here I can hardly ask you to dine with 
me without exciting a good deal of gossip, 
which you would not like. You see I am 
very well known here, but at Wintham, 
where I go twice a year—once a year—] 
can ask you to dine with me every day, if 
you will honour me.” 

“1 couldn't come and dine at an hotel 
with you,” she said, looking straight at 
him. ‘I have never done that kind of 
thing, and you are the last man that I 
should begin it for.” 

“Why?” 

“If you don’t understand,” she said, “I 
would not care to explain it.” 

«Did you mention a friend just now?” 

‘Yes, little Miss De Courcy; the one 
who plays with me, you know.” 


‘‘Certainly. A very pretty girl. Can 


* you not persuade her to come and dine 


with me also ?” 
‘*Oh, poor little thing,” she said, smil- 
ing at the idea. “ She will not need much 
persuading, that little girl. I would 
not give her away, if it mattered. 
But do you know that little girl 
lives—lives—on fifteen shillings a 

week ?” 

‘‘Starves, you mean,” he an- 
swered. 

“She came in to supper with 
me last night here,” Olive Alleyne 
went on; “and I assure you that 
she was ravenous. I don’t believe 
she’s had a good meal for weeks.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you ask me to sup- 
per?” he asked. 

He was not at all interested in 
little De Courcy, except as a 
means to an end. 

** Yes, I could,” she said. 

** Well, will you?” 

**T don’t mind.” 

“May I come to-night?” he 
asked. 


“If you like. I shall not give 
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you the kind of supper that you are used 
to; but when you are a hard-working 
actress, and you live on three pounds a 
week, you don’t have much in the way of 
juxuries.” 

“J am sure that you have everything 
very nice about you,” he said very 
smoothly; ‘‘and if you willask me to have 
supger with you to-night, I shall feel my- 
self very highly honoured.” 

“Then come after the performance. 
And do me a favour—don’t go behind to- 
night. I meant it when I said that it un- 
nerves me and makes me unable to play 
as I can do.” 

She made a mental reservation to her- 
self that she would certainly ask little De 
Courcy in to supper that night also, and 
when Lord Dering had gone, she rang her 
bell and told her landlady the important 
news. 

Mrs. Brown received it with a grave 
face. 

“Miss Alleyne,” she said, holding her 
black apron by the corner and pleating it 
nervously, ‘‘ you've lodged with me several 
times, and I always feel proud when my 
young ladies come back to me, and I get 
to feel like a mother to them.” 

“I'm sure you're awfully kind to me,” 
said Olive. 

“ Well, I like you above the common, 
Miss Alleyne, and I hope you'll take what 
I’m going to say in good part.” 

“7 will,” said Olive. 

“ Well, Miss Alleyne, you see it’s like 
this. I’ve lived in Mudd!ehampton all 
my life, and naturally I know the people 
of Muddlehampton itself and the neigh- 
bourhood better than you're likely to 
do.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Brown,” said Olive. 

“ And I can’t say that Lord Dering has 
got the best reputation that a man could 
have.” 

“No?” 

“ Now, Miss Alleyne, I don’t say for a 
fhoment don’t have nothing to do with 
him, because there are plenty of young 
ladies in your position that have married 
noblemen before to-day, and there’s no 
reason that you shouldn't do the same 
thing; only, have a care: you wouldn’t 
be the first, to my knowledge, that had 
reason to wish she had never met Lord 
Dering. He's a bad lot, Miss Al- 
leyne; he comes of a bad stock. The 
Derings are handsome and rich and 
powertul, but they're bad—they’re bad, 


FOLDING HER APRON. 


core through. 
careful.” 

“ Mrs. Brown,” said Olive Alleyne, hold- 
ing out her hand—the little slim, white 
hand which was one of her greatest beau- 
ties—“ I’m very much obliged to you for 
telling me this. I-will be careful. When 
a girl has to work as I have to work, Mrs. 
Brown—when she has nothing but her 
profession between herself and let us say 
the workhouse—she does not throw away 
her opportunities as a girl better shielded 
may be able todo. But, Mrs. Brown, I 
know how many beans make five, and I 
promise you that Lord Dering shall not 
make my five beans either three or seven.” 


And I want you to be 
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But Mrs. Brown did not immediately 
go away. She had something else to say 
and she meant to say it, so she stood there 
half hesitating, with apparently all her at- 
tention concentrated on her aimless task 
of gathering her black apron into little 
folds. 

“If you will excuse my speaking, Miss 
Alleyne,” she began in a cautious way, 
**of course, I have not had my eyes shut 
as to how things are with you and Mr. 
Damarel. I dare say the gentleman's 
very clever a 

“Oh, yes, he’s very clever,” said Olive. 

“ But, you know, Miss Alleyne, I have 
seen a deal of the profession in my time; 
I have let rooms to professional ladies for 
five-and-forty years, and, if you'll excuse 
me saying so, it’s a very poor business is 
marrying for cleverness.” 

“ Well, yes; but do you think anybody 
does ?” asked Olive. 

“ Well, not exactly for cleverness—that 
goes without saying—but young ladies get 
what they call stage-fever and think that 
there’s nobody in the world like actors, 
and they very often make a mistake, 
Miss Alleyne. Actors aren’t what I call 
comfortable—not as husbands ; and, you 
know, Miss Alleyne, the actor's one thing 
and the husband’s quite another; and | 
think, unless a young lady’s feelings are 
very much touched, that she does better 
if she doesn’t try to mix the two.” 

“TI don’t know, Mrs. Brown,” said 
Olive, trying to laugh off the gravity of 
the moment. “I have never been mar- 
ried and have not tried. And, after all, 
are not all marriages lotteries? Nobody 
ever knows how they will turn out, until 
the experiment has been tried. With 
regard to Mr. Damarel, he is very clever 
and he is very nice, Mrs. Brown, and, of 
course, he is a very great friend of mine ; 
but I don’t think we need discuss the rest. 
Still, I'll not forget what you have said; I 
will bear in mind all that you have told 
me, and I thank you sincerely for your 
good advice, for it is—it is good—I know 
it is good.” 

With that Mrs. Brown had to be con- 
tent. I will not say that she was satis- 
fied, for the goed lady was possessed of 
a positive loathing for the very name of 
Dering. Lord Dering had called many 
times at the neat little house on the 
Parade, and Mrs. Brown had given good 
advice to other of her young ladies beside 
Miss Olive Alleyne. Of course, it is one 
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thing to give good advice, and it is quite 
another thing to take it; and it is also 
one thing to give good advice, and it is 
altogether another thing to know whether 
it is ever taken or not. With what Mrs, 
Brown called “ professional ladies,” it is 
a case of here to-day and gone to-morrow 
—of continual chopping and changing, 
and coming and going—and Mrs. brown 
did not know whether in former instances 
her wise words had been as seed sown 
upon good or upon thorny ground. 

“I fancy,” she said to herself a few 
minutes later, when she stood before her 
kitchen fire, toasting a tea-cake for Miss 
Alleyne’s tea, “that she’s got a better 
head on her shoulders than most of them, 
I don’t think she’s the kind to be carried 
away by either Lord Dering’s title or Mr. 
Damarel’s play-acting. But there, you 


never know, you never know; and, after 
all, everybody must dree their ain weird.” 


CHAPTER III. 


MeanTIME, Damarel was just about as 
wretched as it was possible for a man to 
be. His was a strange personality. He 
had come from goodness knows where— 
he did not know himself—a waif, a stray, 
homeless and alone in the world. He had 
been well educated, but he knew not what 
was meant by home; he had never known 
relations, or the delights of possessing a 
home. On leaving school he had been 
articled to a lawyer, and had been told 
that a certain allowance, quite sufficient 
for his needs, should be paid to him 
quarterly. And so, until he came of age, 
his life had run smoothly and unevent- 
fully enough, but with always the same 
fixed and firm resolve in his own mind, 
that the moment he was free of his 
Articles, and had obtained sufficient years 
to become his own master, he would no 
longer follow the law, but would fling 
himself, heart and soul, into the profession 
of an actor. 

He came of age a few weeks before his 
Articles had expired. Now this idea of 
going on to the stage was no new one, and 
in view of any opposition being put in 
the way of his chosen career, Damarel 
had lived most frugally during his five 
years of drudgery—for it had been 
drudgery to him, the serving out of his 
Articles, for he had loathed the whole 
business. When the day came for him to 
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go up for his final, he sought out the head 
of the firm. 

« | am supposed to go up for my final, 
sir,” he said, plunging headlong into the 
subject nearest to his heart. 

“Yes, Mr. Damarel, you are.” 

« Well, I wish to tell you, sir, that I 
am not going.” 

« You are not going up for your final ?” 
cried the head of the firm incredulously. 
“No, sir, I don’t mean to go up. 
never wanted to be a lawyer—I don’t like 
the law—I never mean to be a lawyer—I 


3) 
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“MY GUARDIAN !S NOTHING TO ME.” 


shall never practise, and I don’t see the 
good of going up for the examination. I 
don’t intend to go in for the law.” 
“You're not going into the law ?” 
“No, Mr. Hawkins, I am not.” 
“ But your guardian ?” the lawyer began. 
“Well, sir,” said Damarel, “ my guar- 
dian is nothing to me. I have never seen 
him—I don’t know his name; and, al- 
though he has educated me, I really don’t 
feel that I owe any allegiance to him, 
or that I need particularly consider his 
wishes with regard to the rest of my life. 
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I don’t suppose he would have educated 
me and given me a respectable allowance 
if he had not been obliged to do so. If 
he is acting for a client or a friend, he has 
only done his duty, and, therefore, I have 
nothing to thank him for. If he is acting 
for himself, I have still less need to con- 
sider him, because I take it that a man 
has no right to bring up a child to man- 
hood, feeling himself a pariah and an 
outcast.” 

‘‘ Your argument is not without reason, 
Damarel,” said the lawyer, kindly and 
sensibly. ‘I am not at liberty to give 
you your guardian’s name. He is an old 
client of ours, and I don’t know his 
reasons for wishing to conceal his identity 
from you. I don't know, I have not the 
smallest information as to what link binds 
you together; but, in a worldly sense, he 
has done something more than his duty 
by you—at least, he has done his full 
duty. You have been well educated ; 
you have been given an ample allowance; 
you have been put into the way of taking 
your position as a gentleman. I am 
afraid it will be a great blow to him, that 
you propose to follow the law no further.” 

“I am sorry for that, of course,” said 
Damarel carelessly ; “but I have quite 
made up my mind, Mr. Hawkins,” 

‘* To do what?” 

“To follow art,” said the young man 
pioadly. 

“Art? Ah, that is a very precarious 
thing to follow; a man may get a picture 
hung on the line by a mere fluke, and 
then success will follow him all the days 
of his life. On the other hand, a man 
may paint pictures fifty times as well as 
the one that may happen to be hung on 
the line, and he may never get recogni- 
tion. I would advise you to be very care- 
ful, Damarel, before you take to art asa 
means of living.” 

“I don’t mean painting,” 
steadily. 

“No? 
I ask?” 

“ | mean acting,” said the young man. 

“Acting? Oh, I see. H’m; I'm 
afraid, my dear boy, that you'll find that 
even more precarious than painting ” 

**T have no doubt, Mr. Hawkins, I[ shall 
have a hard struggle; but it’s in me,” 
touching his breast, “ and it’s got to come 
out of me. I couldn’t go on frittering my 
soul away in a lawyer's office—I couldn t- 
do it.” 


said Damarel 


What branch of art, then, may 
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The lawyer looked amused. 

“ Do you consider that I have frittered 
my soul away in a lawyer's office, Dama- 
rel ?” he asked jokingly. 

‘*No, sir, I don’t. You love all the ins 
and outs of the business—the deeds, the 
wills and leases, the actions for assault 
and all the rest of it. I-can’t bear that 
sort of thing—I loathe it all.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you,” said Mr. 

Hawkins judicially ; ‘no man, of course, 
can go against his nature. But it seems 
to me, my dear boy, that for a man who 
loathes the law and everything connected 
with it, that you have done very well. It 
speaks well for you that you have done 
your duty so uncomplainingly and so well 
as you really have. I feel a great respect 
for you, and I feel very proud of you, 
more so than if you had elected to go up 
for your final, and to continue with us in 
a different capacity to that of articled 
clerk. But I am terribly afraid that your 
guardian, having treated you with great 
liberality, will not look upon the 
matter in the same light as I do. 
I am afraid, Damarel, that he will 
be grievously disappointed. I am 
afraid that it will make a great differ- 
ence to you in the matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence.” 

“I can’t help that,” said Dama- 
rel. 

“No; headstrong youth is head- 
strong youth, and will be to the end 
of the chapter—to the end of the 
world. But, at the same time, guar 
dians are apt to haye equally strong 
wills of their own. The pig-headed 
guardian has been an object of de- 
rision, a stumbling-block, ever since 
guardians were first invented; and 
I am very much afraid that guar- 
dians will remain pig-headed—that 
they will continue to be stumbling- x 
blocks as long as youth remains 


headstrong, and therefore I think it F 


is not at all unlikely that your guar- 
dian may stop your allowance alto- 
gether.” 

“I am quite prepared for that,” 
said Damarel indifferently. 

“ But are you quite prepared for 
not being able to make bread and 
cheese out of play-acting ?” 

“For a time, yes,” Damarel re- 
plied. “I am quite prepared for it, 
Mr. Hawkins.” 

“Well, so long as you don’t look 


“YOUR GUARDIAN MAY STOP a. 
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upon it as all couleur de rose, and so long as 
you foresee difficulties and that there are 
rocks ahead of you, and are still deter. 
mined to go on, I dare say you'll do very 
well, and I shall be glad to hear it. We 
have always got on well together, and | 
shall be glad to hear that you have got on 
in the very unsubstantial profession that 
you have chosen. Then, shall I com- 
municate your decision to your guardian 
to-day ?” 

“It you will be so good and if you think 
it is worth while,” Damarel answered. 

“1 think it would be courteous. [| 
think it is his due to have some know. 
ledge of your intentions, and your thanks 
surely are due to him?” 

““No,” said Damarel quickly, “my 
thanks are not due to my guardian, whose 
name I do not know. The mystery and 
secrecy with which he has surrounded 
himself towards me have put any thoughts 
of that kind out of the question For 
anything I know, Mr. Hawkins, I may 

have the right to much more than 

he has given me, out of the dark- 

* ness which he does not wish me 
‘ to penetrate. I particularly ask 
’ you net to con- 

; vey any thanks 
to my guardian 
as things stand 
at present.” 








YOUR ALLOWANCE.” 
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‘Within a couple of 
days the head of the 
firm again sent for Da- 
marel into his office. 

«“ Damarel, I have had 
a letter from your guar- 
dian,” he began. 


“Yes, sir?” 
“And he is very 
angry.” 


“] can’t help that,” 
said Damarel. 

“This is what he 
says,” taking a letter 
off the table: 


“Will you tell my 
ward, that if he chooses 
to go up for his final 
and accept the post that 
you are willing to give 
him in your office, put- 
ting aside all this non- 
sense about going on the 
stage, I will undertake 
to make him an allow- 
ance —and what is more 
to settle it upon him de- 
finitely— of four hun- 
dred a-year. On the 
other hand, if he chooses 
to go on with this pre- 
posterous scheme of his, 
I wash my hands of 
him absolutely from the 
moment that he turns 
his back upon his legitimate profession.” 


“Then,” said Damarel, looking straight 
at the lawyer with eager eyes, ‘‘my guar- 
dian is not acting for another, he is acting 
for himself. Will you answer him, Mr. 
Hawkins, for me, and say that I absolutely 
and distinctly refuse his bribe. Will you 
tell him that I have said good-bye to the 
legal profession for ever?” 

After this, the end came. The term of 
Damarel’s articles was over, and he bade 
good-bye to Mr. Hawkins and the others 
of the firm, and went back to his modest 
lodgings. 

Now, during five years, he had had an 
allowance of tour hundred a-year but had 
lived on about one hundred and fifty, so 
that in spite of his unknown guardian’s 
severe edict, he was not thrown penniless 
upon the world to seek out his new pro- 
fession. He met with some success from 
the very first. It is true that he only got 
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an engagement for the 
provinces, with a large 
répertoire and an appal- 
ling number of parts, at 
the magnificent salary 
of fifteen shillings a- 
week. Still, it was a 
start; and, being a 
young man of remark- 
able appearance, he very 
soon made himself felt 
in the shabby company 
to which he belonged. 
He was like all young 
enthusiasts: he out-He- 
roded Herod. He let 
his black hair grow 
down to his shoulders ; 
he wore a turned-down 
collar and a broad tie of 
soft, brilliant silk. He 
worked hard and was 
patient to a degree; but 
he had all manner of 
new-fangled ideas which 
went right off the beaten 
track—the track of tra- 
dition, and these held 
him materially back. 


“Oh, 1 dare say Da- 


~ marel’s clever,” said one 
manager to another, 
** but he’s such an uncer- 


tain beggar. He comes 
to rehearsal and does 
one thing and then when 
the curtain’s up, he’s totally different ; 
you never know where to have him. And 
three parts of the people in front don’t 
like him; they can't see that it’s clever, 
they think it’s only affectation. By-the- 
bye, it’s quite on the cards that he'll make 
a tremendous hit one day, but till he does 
make it, he’s not worth a pound a-week.” 

So, for ten years, the world wagged on. 
The world which consists of the audiences 
of theatres would not have Damarel at 
any price; everybody admitted that he 
was clever, that he was original, that 
there was a good deal in him; but, they 
added, he was so queer. Yet, in spite of 
all, Damarel was nothing daunted. He 
toiled and moiled at his work, living in 
the most frugal way, making few triends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, living 
for Art and Art alone. And then, chance 
or fate, or both, threw him in the way of 
Olive Alleyne. 

‘He had never loved a woman before. 


\ 


“ GOOD-BYE, MR. HAWKINS.” 
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Until the time that Olive Alleyne had 
played the heroine of a florid melodrama 
to his rampant hero, love had had no part 
in his life whatever. And, from the mo- 
ment that his eyes first fell upon Olive, he 
simply fell down and worshipped her. 

To Olive, his homage came as incense 
that was very sweet. He was so unutter- 
ably whole-hearted in his love. And, 
although it must be owned, she would 
rather have had the wild locks cut short 
afier the approved fashion of the day, and 
she would have preferred the ordinary 
frock-coat and satin tie of a gentleman 
about town, or the well cut tweeds and 
cotton tie of a gentleman in the country, 
she grew very fond of him, and she firmly 
believed that one day he would set the 
whole dramatic world inablaze. At last, he 
proposed to her, and they became engaged, 
but without any definite idea of being 
married for some little time. So matters 
stood when the company found itself at 
Muddlehampton, and Olive met Lord 
Dering in the makeshift green-room of the 
little theatre. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Never in his whole life, until that event- 
ful day, had Damarel known or understood 
When he left 


the pangs of jealousy. 
Olive that night at the door of her lodg- 
ing, he was literally choking with rage, 


mingled with despair. He felt that prac- 
tically the end had come between them ; 
he felt that they could never be on the 
same terms again ; he seemed to see her 
slowly and surely slipping away from his 
grasp—slowly slipping into a morass, 
from which he had neither power nor 
nerve to hold her back. He was pitiably 
unhappy. 

The events of the day that followed did 
not mend matters. Indeed, until they 
were in the train on the way from Muddle- 
hampton to Wintham, he and Olive had 
practically no dealings with each other. 
It happened that day—for they journeyed 
on the Sunday afternoon—that Olive was 
a little late in arriving at the station, and 
jumped into a third class carriage by her- 
self. Damarel, who was standing about 
on the platform, in reality waiting for her, 
saw his opportunity and, just as the train 
was starting, got in after her. He drew 
up the window, and turning towards her 
held out both his hands. 

“‘ Olive,” he said, “you are not angry 
with me, are you?” 
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Now Olive had intended to make the 
fact of his attitude in the matter the 
ground for a parting, but fifteen miles in 
a slow Sunday train is a long way; and 
Damarel was so desperately in love, so in 
earnest, so abject, so full of unbounded 
admiration for her and of bitter reproaches 
against himself, that her natural liking 
for him, and her woman's love of coquetry, 
made her relent and take him into favour 
again long before they had reached Win- 
tham. 

‘But mind,” she said, holding up a 
warning finger, *I will not have you 
make yourself and me ridiculous by all 
this jealousy, these scowls and these black 
looks. It is too humiliating. You must 
never do it again. And unless you will 
promise that it shall be so, I will not for- 
give you—I really assure you I will not.” 

What could any man do under such 
circumstances as these? He promised 
anything. He swore that never again, as 
long as he lived, should a single jealous 
thought possess his mind—in short, the 
young man promised this and a great 
many other things that he really had no 


“ QUITE ON THE CARDS THAT HE’LL MAKE A 
TREMENDOUS HIT.” 
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wer to perform. Young men in love 
often do this sort of thing. 

But he found that times had greatly 
changed. He was no longer on the terms 
which he had been on before with Olive. 
He felt that she was right in a measure, 
that he had been unreasonable and rather 
brutal towards her, and that it would be 
a work of time to get back upon that 
wholly friendly and sweetly familiar foot- 
ing which had been his before the advent 
of Lord Dering. Without putting it into 
plain words, Miss Alleyne made him 
understand that he might not run in and 
out of her rooms at his own will—that he 
could come when she asked him, and not 
otherwise. Lord De- 
ring, on the contrary, 
went every day, and 
Olive dined with him 
at the best hotel in 
Wintham every day 
also. 

They dined at the 
regular dinner -time 
of actors in the pro- 
vinces, three o’clock. 
And Damarel knew 
it, knew it all, for 
when does not ill 
news fly apace? But 
he did not dare even 
to broach the sub- 
ject to her. In the 
evening, after Lord 
Dering had taken the 
last train home, she 
was still good to him, 
and used to ask him 
tosupper, taking care 
never to be left 
alone with him. As 
a matter of fact, 
she had secured a bedroom in ner house 
for little De Courcy, and she let her share 
her sitting-room without any expense 
whatever. The little actress had quite a 
festive time, for Miss Alleyne took her to 
lunch with Lord Dering every day, and 
Mr. Damarel came to supper every night. 
Ss was a pretty play, but it did not last 
ong. 

From Wintham they went-on to Stock- 
dale, another small town—they were 
only doing second and third-rate towns, 
chiefly third-rate—where Lord Dering 
deliberately followed them, and put up for 
the week at the most decent hotel in the 
little place. Damarel was in a frenzy of 
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anger and despair. He had sworn to Olive 
that he would never feel jealous again so 
long as he lived. Poor fellow! The 
pangs of jealousy seemed to tear his very 
soul open, and were ten times worse than 
those black thoughts which he had har- 
boured within his breast at dull and stodgy 
Muddlehampton. But he never showed 
his feelings to Olive. On the contrary, 
he redoubled his attentions toher. He 
was more in love than ever, more full of 
admiration and desire to please her. And 
the end of it was, that after six weeks of 
this playing at cross-purposes, she sent 
for him one day and iid him that all was 
over between them. 

Damarel was fran- 
tic with rage and 
despair. MissAlleyne 
was cold and a little 
contemptuous, in 
truth she had grown 
weary of his protes- 
tations and his atten- 
tions. There are 
times in a worhan’s 
life, you know, when 
she would like a man 
better if he did not 
try to please her so 
much. And this had 
come to be Olive’s 
way of thinking. He 
bored her. His flow- 
ing locks looked 
wilder than ever in 
contrast to Lord De- 
ring’s well-trimmed 
head, the careless- 
ness of his dress, the 
flowing tie, the 
smooth-shaven and 
cadaverous face,with 
its deep-set eyes and frowning, dark brows, 
all conspired to make her weary, to make 
the link between them merely a hateful 
one. She no longer took the smallest 
pleasure in his admiration, she wanted 
the whole thing to be at an end, she 
wanted to be rid of him. And at last she 
told him so. 

* But you gave your word to me,” he 
cried. ‘“ You said you loved me—you did 
love me.” 

“Oh, I liked you—yes, I liked you,” 
she admitted. “ You were the most inter- 
esting person in the company; I could not 
even have spoken to the other people; but 
as tomarrying you, my dear Damarel, it 1s 
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out of the question. I am not one of those 
women who marry for an ideal, who live 
for an ideal. My life has been hard and 
practical and full of common sense, and, 
although I believe you are very clever—I 
believe, indeed, that you are a genius in 
your way—yet you seem just as far off 
from making that hit as you did when I 
first knew you. I don’t believe you will 
ever make a hit; you’re in advance of 
your time. And we can’t live on our 
salaries—it’s impossible.” 

‘«* We do live on them,” he said, looking 
at her piteously. 

«« We exist on them, yes; but if either 
of us lost our engagement, what would 
the other one do? Oh! it would be mad- 
ness to think of it, even if I were much 
more in love with you than I am. I 
would die rather than marry you, without 
two sixpences to rub together. I can 
imagine nothing so dreadful. I should 
hate you and you would hate me.” 

“« Never!” he broke out. 

“ Well,” shrugging her shoulders and 
clasping her pretty hands together, “ if 
you didn’t hate me that would be worse ; 
because if I hated you and you hated me, 
we should part, and we would each 
go our own way ; but if I hated you and 


you loved me still, why, ten chances to 
one, you would end by murdering me. 
No, no, Damarel, you and I have been 
very good friends; we have had a romance 
and it has sweetened what otherwise 
would have been a wretched time for 
both of us ; but marriage is not for you and 


me—not our marriage, at least. Do be 
reasonable and make up your mind; 
don’t bore me by protestations and all 
that sort of thing. Let us shake hands 
and part like good friends—like comrades 
as we are. My future life will be diffe- 
rent. I am not going on in the profession. 
I am tired of it.” 

“And what profession are you going 
into ?” he asked harshly. 

‘* Into the most honourable profession,” 
she replied, ‘“‘that amy woman can go 
into—that of marriage.” 

“ You are going to be married?” 

‘‘I am going to be married to-morrow 
morning—to-morrow morning,” she re- 
peated. Now, my dear Damarel, you 
will see that it is no longer reasonable 
of you to continue this discussion. We 
might have been very happy, you and I; 
I don’t deny it for a moment, but circum- 
stances were against us. You may go on 
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and make that hit that you are always 
dreaming about, and I hope to heayey 
you will.” 

‘“‘ And if I do?” he asked. 

‘‘If you do, that will be all the bette 
for you, and I shall be very proud that] 
once took an interest in you. For the 
rest, your path and mine lie apart.” 

Damarel drew himself up to his ful 
height and looked at her with eyes fairly 
ablaze in his ghastly face. 

“You have not told me yet who th 
bridegroom is,” he said, in a repressed 
voice. 

** The bridegroom is Lord Dering,” she 
answered. 

“So! Then I am to understand that 
your love for me, so often expressed, is 
worth nothing, that mine for you is worth 
less to you.” 

“If you put it in that disagreeabk 
way,” she said coldly. “It is just hee 
Damarel ; I liked you immensely—if 
will have it so, I loved you. But I 
had a very hard life, and I am not 
toa hard life. I am tired of povert 
hate poverty—I detest all the little 
pinching ways, the third-class carri 
and the tripe and onions. I was 
for something better. If you could 
given me something better, I would hat 
been happy to have it so, but you cain 
On the contrary, you are more lik 
drag me down than to lift me up. 
events, I have chosen a different 
life, and to-morrow I become 
Dering. It is too late to draw 
now, even if I wished to do so, 3 
do not wish todo so. So, you 
no use discussing this any further.” 

“IT don’t know that I had ex 
any desire to discuss it further,” 
Damarel, still making an effort to 
calm and collected. “ This interview 
not of my seeking, Olive; you have ché 
your own course, and I would not 
thanked you to come to me as am™ 
willing bride. If you hanker after 
Lady Dering, you are right to 
your wish. But you will never be 
them, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘«‘T mean what I say, that you will 
be a great lady, as the wives of 
Derings have been before you. You® 
always be Miss Alleyne the actress. But 
such as your lot is, it is your choice, @ 
I hope you will be happy init. I 
that you will find your husband all 
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you believe and desire. And now, I will 


He almost stumbled out of her presence. 
It was a lovely Sunday morning, clear 
and bright overhead, clean and firm un- 
derfoot. He turned out of the little lodg- 
ing, and sped away through the small 
town into the country, the country by the 
sad sea waves. And he walked, and 
walked, and walked, until he found him- 
self utterly alone with nature. And then, 
Damarel sat down upon a rock and—I 
believe, he wept. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ten years had gone by. The times had 
changed for Damarel, as times do change 
when a man or woman makes a leap out 
of obscurity, out of that awful, hopeless 
struggle called climbing the ladder, into 
the full sunlight of fame. Damarel was 
at the top of the tree now. Damarel’s 
name was on every tongue. He s‘ood at 
the head of his pro- 
fession; his word was 
law in dramatic af- 
fairs; and although 
Damarel himself was 
not much altered, he 
was the fashion, and 
that alters circum- 
stances more than 
anything. 

The long locks 
which had been such 
a trouble to Olive 
Alleyne, when they = 
were worn by the 
struggling player, 
whose ideas were at 
once so preposterous 
and so clever, were 
one of the distinctive 
beauties of Damarel, 
the greatest actor of 
the day. The strong- 
ly-marked face,which 
had used to look so 
anxious and almost 
hungry, had now 
settled into the repose 
of an assured life of 
unalterable fame. 
The bright tie, with 
its flowing ends, which had once seemed 
to flaunt its wearer’s eccentricity in the 
face of all beholders, now only added an 
unconventional ease and grace to the great 
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man. It was all so different, the then and 
the now. It was the difference between 
a nobody and a somebody, between a 
struggler and a victor, between the hum- 
blest and the highest. 

Probably in the whole history of the 
stage, nobody had ever attained quite the 
same position as that which was now 
filled by Damarel. His manner was utterly 
imperial; it was the manner of a king—a 
king of Art. His words, never very elo- 
quent, never very many, carried a weight 
with them now which greater eloquence 
from others of less distinction could not 
accomplish. He was an uncrowned king 
—Damarel the actor. He was much too 
great for any prefix to his name; to 
everybody, high, low, rich or poor, he was 
simply Damarel. There were Damarel 
ties; there were Damarel shirts; there were 
Damarel hats and Damarel coats. The 
great actor's first nights were ablaze with 
beauty and distinction of every sort and 
kind. The journals of the day discussed 

the possible details of 
his new productions 
with an avidity which 
was not granted to 
any other manage- 
ment in the profes- 
sion ; and when these 
same productions at 
last saw the light, the 
same journals rhap- 
sodised for days over 
every trifling detail. 
It was the position 
of a king—a king of 
Art. 

If Damarel showed 
himself in the Stran- 
ger’s Gallery of the 
House of Commons, 

5 the fact was instantly 

= noted in the papers. 

If Damarel’s name 

ss was given to any 

benevolent or to any 
charitable scheme 
connected with the 
dramatic profession, 
that scheme was sure 
to succeed. He en- 
tertained Royalty; he 
gave great parties 
tehind the scenes 
of .his theatre; he 
gave little suppers 
to Royalties, and he 
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was engaged for every available night for 
dinner, three months ahead. It was a 
superb position ; and Damarel, who had 
once been tolerated in small provincial 
towns because he was cheap, bore his 
honours with a quiet dignity which, per- 
haps, more than anything else, helped him 
to keep the great position he had won. 

It happened one night that, after the 
performance was over, Damarel went to a 
party. He did not often show himself in 
society, because, for one thing, society 
always made such a lion of him that he 
was generally intensely uncomfortable at 
large functions ; but, on this occasion, he 
had fancied he was under some slight ob- 
ligation to a charming hostess, and he 
therefore made a point of accepting her 
hospitality. He was more lionised than 
ever. He stood, as it were, on the defen- 
sive, with his back to a wall, surrounded 
by a crowd of people, all eager and anxious 
to see him, to speak to him or to be pre- 
sented to him. And presently, when the 
excitement, caused by his presence had 
somewhat abated, a certain great lady 
came up to him and held out her hand. 

“ How do you do?” she said. “ There 
is a lady here who wishes to know you.” 
“I shall be charmed,” said Damarel. 

“* Let me introduce you. Mr. Damarel 
—Lady Dering.” 

Damarel started a little. Yes, it was— 
it was Olive Alleyne, under the name 
which she had worn for ten years but by 
which Damarel had never known her. 
She looked at him, plainly asking for 
some sign of recognition. And Damarel 
put out both his hands and took hers with 
a charming air of frankness. 

** Why, we knew each other years ago,” 
he said in his most pleasant tones; “ more 
years ago than either of us would like to 
tell. Is that not so, Lady Dering?” 

“‘ Yes,” she answered; “it was a long 
time ago.” 

They stood talking a little of matters 
more of to-day than of yesterday. Al- 
though he had spoken of the saat tay tacit 
consent they avoided it, perhaps because 
of something that Damarel read, or fan- 
cied he read, in her eyes. She was still a 
beautiful woman, although ten years had 
gone by—a beautiful and, as he saw at a 
glance, an exceedingly unhappy one. 

“TI am coming to your theatre,” she 
said presently, when they parted; “I 
have never seen you since we played to- 
gether.” 


Damarel looked a little surprised, byt 
let her words pass with but a murmured 
comment. Then he bowed and she was 
gone. 

He naturally thought about her a good 
deal during that night and the followin 
day. She was so beautiful; she had such 
an air of distinction; and he had beep 
wrong when he told her, in the painful 
hour of their parting, that she would never 
be “one of them.” For Lady Deri 
had come to be a great lady—a little coll 
a little impassive, with a grand, haughty 
air that suited her well. 

The play was an adaptation of a great 
French masterpiece, and Damarel was 
admirably supported by an excellent com. 
pany, and the leading lady was a dieam 
of loveliness—nay, she was more than that, 
for she was as gifted as she was beautiful, 
Lady Dering sat in her box, looking right 
on to the stage, with only a girl for com- 
pany: her heart on fire, her eyes blinded 
with tears, her hands clenched and trem. 
bling, watching the lover of her youth 
wring tears and sympathy from all eyes. 

Towards the end of the second act gh 
took out a little note-book, and hastily 
scrawling a few words on one of its pages, 
tore out the leaf and twisted it into th 
form of a note, on which she wrote “Mf 
Damarel.” Then, when an atte 
came in with a tray of ices, she asked 
to give that to Mr. Damarel withouta 
moment’s delay. Damarel received it@ 
his way to his dressing-room. 

“] want to see you for a moment,’it 
said; ‘let me come round to you.” And 
it was signed “ Olive.” 

The great actor just glanced at the cop 
tents and said in his ordinary m 
“‘ Give my compliments to that lady, 
ask her if she will come round to 
dressing-room,” then passed on his 
still keeping the crumpled note in 
hand. He stood before the fire wai 
for her, and, smoothing it out once mol 
read it; looked at it for a mogient with 
impassive face, raised his eyebrows a itd 
and dropped it among the blazing 
in the grate. In two minutes she cam 
softly in. 3 

«You don’t mind my coming to your 
I wanted to speak to you?” she said mm 
tremulous voice. . 

She was lovelier than ever. Her gowe 
was a simple black one, which s 
her white neck and arms to perfectiom 
Many diamonds gleamed in the boflite 
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and in her perfectly-dressed, luxuriant 
ir. 
M She put out both her hands and said, 
«] felt I must see you, Damarel. I have 
never forgotten that last time you and I 
met, when I was so cruel to you. I was 
so cold and so calculating, so worldly. I 
have thought of you so often since.” 
He had taken her hands in his, and he 
held them protectingly. 
“My dear Lady Dering,” he said in 
the gentlest tone, “I hope you did not 
distress yourself about me—that would be 
apity. It would trouble 
me greatly if I thought 
so. After all, you acted 
for the best, and - 
“JT acted for the worst, 
you mean,” she broke in 
impetuously. “Oh, Da- 
marel, I am a very un- 
happy woman.” 
But why, dear lady ? 
You have a great posi- 
tion; you have succeeded 
‘beyond your wildest 
dreams, socially you 
are ——”’ 
“Oh, what is society? 
A sham—lI hate it. I 
sold myself—I gave my- 
self away for rank and 
wealth—I sold myself to 
aman, who only married 
me because I would 
make no other terms of 
purchase. I gave my- 
selfaway toa man whom 
I despised and loathed.” 
“You did not seem to 
do so then,” he said, *. 
very quietly. NSS 
“Oh, no, I was blind- 


you are worrying about me. It is the 
fortune of war; a man must get over these 
affairs as best he can. You have gained 
great distinction in one way—I have 
gained some in another; and things are 
best as they are. You would not like my 
life now; you would feel it very hard, if 
you could come back to the old work, 
and the old life, after being so long in 
your high position.” 

“If I could come back,” she said, 
closing her eyes, as if looking back over 
those ten years and counting them. 

“Ah! if I only could 
come back.” 

“But it is impos- 
sible,” said Damarel 
mildly. ‘“ Perhaps, if 
you could make your 
life over again, with the 
experience that you 
have now, you might 
have acted differently 
—and so might I. But 
things are as they are, 
«nd I am sure that it is 
best to be content to let 
things remain so, to let 
things be as fate has 
ordained them.” 

She was quivering 
with excitement. 

“ Damarel,” she said, 
in a shaking voice, “ I 
have done an uncon- 
ventional thing in seek- 
ing you to-night like 
this—have you nothing 
to say to me? Don't 
you realise that I have 
some powerful motive 
for running the risk of 
coming in here ?” 


ed—I thought when TOO **Y* SPOteAus,” ue eos EDEST = «* We are old friends,” 


was married, that it 

would be all easy, that I should forget 
you. I thought that I did not care very 
much about you. And when I had done 
it, when 1 knew that it was too late to 
draw back, then I knew that I had sold 
myself for a sham, then I knew that nothing 
could compensate for the love that I had 
thrown away, for the heart that I had 
broken.” 

“Oh, no, no,” he put in soothingly, 
“you must not say that. I believe I was 
very angry at the time, and very rude, 
and very unkind to you. I was hurt—I 
admit it. But I do not like to think that 


he replied. 

“Yes, we are old friends—something 
more than old friends ?” 

«« We were,” he corrected gently. 

“Ts it all in the past tense?” she 
asked. “Is there no present—shall there 
be no future ?” 

“Must I speak quite plainly?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, quite plainly.” 

‘Then, Lady Dering,” he said, speak- 
ing half unwillingly, “ it is kinder to you 
to say plainly that when you cut the cord 
which bound us, one Sunday morning ten 
years ago, you did your work so effica- 
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ciously that not a 
single strand, how- 
ever frail and frayed, 
remained to link the 
two ends of the coil 
together. Lady De- 
ring, I hate to say 
this to you, but a 
man’s heart is not a 
thing to be taken up 
and thrown down, 
and taken up again. 
You were at such in- 
finite pains to start 
with a clean slate, 
that you left not a 
trace of the old story 
on mine. Our past 
was what yeu made it. 
Your present takes 
the form of Lord De- 
ring. My present 
takes the shape of 
my position, and our 
future no man can 
tell.” 

* And is that all?” 
she asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Tl am afraid ——’ 
said Damarel. 

“Mr. Damarel is 
called,” said a voice 
at the door. 


“ You will excuse me. 
the curtain rises. You will forgive me 
for not escorting you back to your box. I 
never show on the wrong side of the cur- 
tain. Lady Dering,” holding out his 


hand, ‘‘ good-bye.” 


I am on when 
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SHE WOULD NEVER FORGET HOW HE STOOD BEFORE 


HER IN HIS OLD-WORLD DRESS. 


She watched him 
go without a word, 
then stood for a mo. 
ment looking round 
the handsome room, 
with its rich carpet 
and great mirrors, 
with the signed pho 
tographs given by 
Royalty, with the 
sheaves of invita. 
tions, the priceless 
miniatures here and 
there, the arms and 
weapons of all kinds. 

To her dying day 
she never forgot that 
short interview with 
the lover she had dis. 
carded. How he had 
stood before her in his 
old-world dress, while 
the air was heavy 
with the sweet, sickly 
perfume of a massa 
stephanotis blooms, 
sent to him that even 
ing by one of the most 
beautiful women i 
the world. 

And, as she .crépt 
away, the - orchestra 
was playing the last 
notes of a 


whose air and words had taken the faney 
of the day, a song which was on every ip 
and familiar to every ear— 


“ For the old, old love was drowned in tears, 
And died long since, in the bygone years.” 
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Young England at School. 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


** Labor omnia vincit.”’ 
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THE COLLEGE, FROM THE BATH ROAD. 


derives its name, as history tells 

us, from the River Chelt which 
runs through it, and is situated several 
miles to the N.E. of Gloucestershire. 

Its prosperity originated in its mineral 
springs, which were accidentally dis- 
covered in 1776. In 1788, George IIL., 
having derived much benefit from their 
use, Cheltenham at once became a fashicr- 
able resort. Lest monia a sDove ci ike 
delightful rx-= to bristol by the Great 
Western Railway Company's Line, little 
thinking that the line to Gloucester wouid 
far and away excel all I had previously 


ms market-town of Cheitenham 


Branching off at Swindon, the line to 
Gloucester is charmingly picturesaue. rur- 
tug as it Goes through the most lovely 
English scenery, with numerous old- 
fashioned towns lying peacefully in the 
valley beneath. 


Changing trains at Gloucester, we soon 
arrived at Cheltenham. From the magni- 
ficent promenaces, handsome cguarzes, 
crescents and terraces through which we 
passed on our way to the College, I could 
not help remarking that Cheltenham was 
certainly a town of importance, and 
apparently a flourishing town. Besides 
the grand proprietary Cellege, the subject 
of tnis article, Chetenkham beasts of a 
similar estabdiisnment tor iadies, a train- 
ing College for male and female teachers, 
and an endowed Grammar School. 

It was a very busy day at the Couege 
wher ! arrivec, put poth our artist and 
myself were welcomed, and every pos- 
sible assistance was rendered, where it 
was required. To A. A. Hunter, Regis- 
trar and Secretary of the College, I 
am indebted for valuable assistance, 
and to A. S. Owen, Scholar of New 
College, Oxford, for some interesting 
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notes which have 
been of the greatest 
help to me. 

Cheltenham Col- 
lege, the first school 
of the Victorian era, 
was founded origin- 
ally in 1841. Slight 
beginnings are often 
destined to have 
great results, and 
especially so has it 
been in the scholas- 
tic world, for in this 
series my _ readers 
have read how from 
small charitable 
gifts colossal estab- 
lishments' have 
grown to the great 
pride of England. 
In this respect Chel- 
tenham has been no 
exception, and the 
founders of the 
modest institution, 
which occupied a 
few of the central 
houses of one of the many terraces I 
have previously referred to, could have 
had little conception of the giant that 
they were rearing. 

The town becoming so fashionable, the 
natural increase of the number of its in- 
habitants was accompanied by an indis- 
pensable need, that of a school for their 
sons. 

By the efforts of Capt. Iredell and 
Mr. Simon Harcourt, backed by the 
influence of Dean Close, whose authority, 
as Rector of Cheltenham, was immense, 
a start was made. It was a happy augury 
for the subsequent greatness of the school 
that amongst its first batch of pupils 
were the present Archbishop of Dublin 
and that eminent lawyer and politician 
Sir Henry James, who is now President 
of the Council that governs his old school. 
The Rev. Alfred Phillips was the first 
Principal of the College, and he saw its 
removal from the limited quarters in 
Baystell Terrace to its present site in 
the Bath Road, although a small por- 
tion only of the present buildings was 
then occupied. The College as it now 
stands is built roughly in a quadrangle 
shape. 

On the west the Central Tower and 
entrance divides the two big halls, the 
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“big Modern” and 
the “* big Classical,” 
in the latter of which 
such great functions 
as speeches and the 
Christmas concert 
are held. On the east 
stands the building 
that has hitherto 
served as a chapel, 
but is henceforth to 
4 be the library of the 
4 School, for another 
building, architectu. 
rally superior, is now 
in process of erec- 
tion on the north 
side of the College, 
The chapel and the 
big rooms are con- 
nected by a chain 
of class-rooms, north 
and south, while as 
a wing on the south 
side of the building 
stands the junior de. 
partment, the most 
attractive portion of 
the edifice, for the rest of the College was 
built at a time when English architecture 
was hardly at its zenith. 

It was only the “ big Classical” and its 
adjacent class-rooms that constituted the 
original College; the present ‘ big Mo 
dern”’ was then a gymnasium ; the chapel 
did not even exist, and for fifteen years 
the boys continued to attend services in 
the town churches, where they had the 
advantage of hearing the eloquence of such 
preachers as Boyd, subsequently Dean of 
Exeter, and Robertson, of Brighton fame. 

Away to the east stretched the broad 
playground, with its fringe of trees, though, 
I was informed, that, too, was not origi 
nally of its present spacious dimensions, 
and over the whole the Cotswolds look 
down, encircling the College in an amphi- 
theatre of hills. 

Four years had elapsed from the 
foundation of the school when its -first 
Principal resigned—four years which had 
seen the school fairly launched on a 
career of prosperity, with swelling num- 
bers, and removed to a suitable site m 
the highest and most open part of the town. 
They had witnessed, too, the growth in 
the school of an idea which, taken up by 
other schools, has proved one of the 
greatest educational developments, for 
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Cneltenham was the first public school to 
create a separate modern department. 

One man, the Rev. T. A. Southwood, 
guided this great development, and con- 
tinued at the helm for thirty-five years, 
maintaining the educational success, so 
that Cheltenham stood without a rival in 
the Army Examinations, and won a per- 
sonal loyalty to himself such as is given 
to but few schoolmasters to attain. 

Dr. Phillips’ successor was an admirable 
man, the 
Rev. Wil- a= 
liam Dob- od 
son, Fellow 
of Trinity, 
Cambridge. 
He had pre- 
viously 
earned a 
name as 
a clever 
teacher. 
The Uni- 
versity suc- 
cesses of the 
school were 
remarkable 
during his 
tenure of 
office. In 
four years 
four Balliol 
scholar- 
ships were 
gained, the 
names of 
the winners, 
Newman, 
Broughton, 
Merry and 
Robeson 
being _ still 
known to 
fame in the 
academical 
world. He 
saw the Col- 
lege buildings assume very much their pre- 
sent form; especially he saw the chapel 
built, forming one of the closest of bonds 
between the members of the school. De- 
fective as it is in architectural and acoustic 
properties, it has been for thirty-six years 
the scene of some of the most vivid and 
most cherished associations of Chelton- 
ians, who have forgiven it its green baize 
roof and its hopelessly inharmonious 
windows. 
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CHELTENHAM'S HEAD-MASTERS. 


On either side of the altar are placed 
memorials to Cheltonian heroes who have 
died for their country; there are the names 
of Barrows, Melville, Stewart, and memo- 
rials to three great Cheltenham masters, 
Dobson, Southwood and _ Brooksmith. 
Under Dobson a curious triple control, 
and one which subsequent events have 
shown cause for regret, was exercised by 
various authorities. 

The headmaster had no control over 
the disci- 
pline of his 
boys out of 
school 
hours, nor 
of the pulpit 
in his own 
chapel. The 
latter was 
left to two 
special 
chaplains; 
the former 
was the 
province of 
acommittee 
of discipline 
composed of 
residents in 
the . town. 
But the 
time chosen 
to alter this 
arrange- 
ment was 
hardly suit- 
able. The 
strong au- 
thority of 
Dobson had 
been fol- 
lowed by 
‘ the rule of 
eet hd one whose 

shoulders 
were not 
found strong 
enough for the load that was thrust upon 
them. The principalship of Mr. Hightor 
was brief, but controversial, and the 
danger that the school was then in— 
though its academical success was never 
greater—brought about a complete change 
in its government. The old local direc- 
torate laid down its power; it was 
recognised that the College was an Eng- 
lish and not a local institution, and a 
council was formed consisting of life and 
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triennial members in equal proportions, 
under the able presidency of first Lord 
Redesdale, and, since his death in 1886, 
of Sir Henry James. 

Under the next principal, Dr. Barry, 
Cheltenham reached its highest num- 
bers; but it reaped even more solid 
advantages under this energetic head. 
He took under his control the services 
in chapel, and his own sermons left a 
decided mark on the school. From his 
time dates the junior department, the 
comfortable red brick boarding houses 
that lie adjacent to the playground, the 
gymnasium and racquet courts. He also 
established the prefectorial system, which, 
under one form or another, has_ been 
maintained ever since, so that when he 
left for King’s College in 1868 Dr. Barry 
could look back upon six years of vigorous 
reform. 

For five years Dr. Jex-Blake, who 
came from Rugby and left for Rugby, 
governed the destinies of the school. 
When dealing with Rugby School I had 
occasion to remark upon the high qualities 
of this great teacher who subsequently 


left there for the appointment of Rector 
of Alvechurch, Worcestershire. Upon 
quitting Cheltenham to take up the 
reins of office at his old school in the 
Midlands, he left behind him memo. 
ries of his capacity in pulpit and class. 
room, and among other monuments of 
his tenure of office, the College Museum, 
which forms one of the illustrations, is 
not the least striking. The museum con. 
tains an excellent collection of curiosities, 
many of which are closely associated 
with old Cheltonians, but it is at present 
unfortunately confined to a room tod 
small to display its merits. 

His successor, the Rev. Herbert Snow, 
of Eton, better known to the majority of 
his pupils as Dr. Kynaston, D.D., wasa 
man of accomplishments. Formerly 
stroke of the ’Varsity boat and Senior 
Classic at Cambridge, he still displayed 
his prowess as a scholar and athlete. He 
was a talented musician, and did much to 
raise the musical taste in the school by 
the improvement of the choir and the 
institution of a vocal competition between 
the houses. As a disciplinarian he made 
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a wise reform of the prefectorial system, 
and did much to incorporate the great 
mass of day boys more closely with the 
school. 

Dr. Kynaston will be remembered by 
many in London, and especially at St. 
Luke’s, New Kentish Town, where he 


was Vicar, 1888-’89. During the latter 
year he was appointed Professor of Greek 
at Durham University, and Canon of 
Durham Cathedral. On his departure in 
1888 he was succeeded by the present 
principal, the Rev. Herbert Armitage 
om B.D., who was educated at King 
enry VIII. Grammar School, Aber- 
gavenny. Successful at Oxford, he was 
appointed assistant- master at Marl- 
borough 1872~'75, head-master of Rossall 
1875-'86, and from 1886 to his appoint- 
ment to Cheltenham in 1889 he was 
Dean of St. Asaph. Under his wise 
control the School is certain of success. 
He is keenly aiive to all its interests, and 
the needs of every member of it. 
heltenham, like other Eagtish public 
schools, offers many schoiarships, giving 
every year at least ten senior and junior 
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scholarships for boys under fifteen and 
fourteen respectively, half of them for 
proficiency in Classics, half of them in 
Mathematics, besides the Wyllie Scnol- 
arship, tenable for three years at 
Trinity College, Oxford, the Dobson and 
Jex-Blake Scholarships, open in alternate 
years to the two great departments, the 
Southwood exhibition for the boy who 
passes highest at Woolwich or Sandhurst, 
alternate years, and the Cheltonian Society 
Scholarship for the sons of old Chel- 
tonians. 

These scholarships are of different 
value—eighty-five pounds, eighty pounds, 
sixty younds, thirty-six pounds, twenty- 
five pounds and twenty pounds a year, 
and tenabie irom one to three years. 
There are also many valuable endowed 
prizes, which carry with them the right to 
have your name emLiazoned in gold letters 
on the “ big Classical” and “ big Modern.” 
This blazoning of names on the boards is 
quite a feature of Cheltenham, for those 
who represent the school in cricket, foot- 
bail, shooting, boating ard gymnastics 


are emblazoned in a similar manner in 
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the names of the former great 

pupils of the School were read 

out on that occasion; men of 

letters like John Morley, Frederic 

Myers and W. E. H.. Lecky: 

scholars like W. W. Merry, 
Robertson, Newman and _ Jack. 

son; great men in art, as those 

of Briton Riviere and Professor 
Middleton; and of soldiers lke 

Sir Charles Warren, Sir Thomas 

Baker and Sir Charles Wilson, 

and a host of others far too nu. 

merous to mention, but each and 

every one are written on the 

walls of the School, consequently 

making Cheltenham College 

abound with associations cherished 

by famous men of distinction in 

the present age. It has, there. 

fore, had a great past, and although 
competition is now keener, and 

its rivals far more numerous, no 

PENNY BUNS AT TWELVE O'CLOCE. one will doubt that there yet lies 
before Cheltenham College an 

and the Gymna-_ equally successful and brilliant future. 
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sium. Most of our English schools have at 
That Cheltenham, the oldest of our least two departments, classical and 
modern schools, has turned out into the modern. Cheltenham has three: Classi- 


world some of our most brilliant and dis- cal, Modern and Juvenile. 
tinguished scholars was fully confirmed by In the Classical Department the pupil 
the mass gathering of her Old Boys in is taught all such branches of knowledge 
1891 on the occasion of her jubilee. as shall prepare him to enter the Univer 
There were representative Cheltonians sities, the learned professions, or the 
of every age and profession and from every _ higher branches of the Civil Service. 
part of the world. And a truly grand list The course of study embraces: English, 
of signatures they = 
presented, headed 
by that famous 
old boy and Pre- 
sident, Sir Henry 
James. As a per- 
manent memorial 
of this event it 
has been decided, 
on the Principal’s 
initiative, to raise 
a new chapel, 
utilising the pre- 
sent building (as 
I have mentioned 
before) which, by 
the way, has not 
been consecrated, 
as a library or 
museum or both. 
Well might 
every Cheltonian 
be proud when THE QUADRANGLE. 
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Latin, Greek, French, 
Mathematics, History, 
Geography and (in the 
higher Forms), German, 
Physics and Chemistry. 
The highest Form is un- 
der the immediate charge 
of the Principal. Faci- 
lities are given in certain 
cases to boys in the 
Upper School, who wish 
to dispense with Greek, 
to substitute some other 
subject. In the Modern, 
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or Military and Civil 
Department, the course 
of study embraces: 
Mathematics, English, Physics, Chem- 
istry, French, German, Latin, History, 
Geography and Drawing. Boys are pre- 
pared for the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich; for the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and other Examinations. The 
student can also receive private tuition in 
the Russian language, if desired. 

The proprietary of the College consists 
of six hundred and fifty shares, which 
entitle their possessors to nominate one 


THE QUADRANGLE, FROM THE CLASSICAL END, 


pupil for each share. The minimum 
charge for education (including subscrip- 
tion to chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, 
playground and library funds) is, for 
boys in the Junior Department, /19 14s. ; 
and for boys in the Senior Departments, 
£31 per annum. The annual fee for a 
nomination, if obtained from the Council, 
is £3. 

The charge per term for the use of the 
workshops, which is optional, is £1. 
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An important addition has lately been 
made to the numerous subjects taught— 
that of practical mechanical engineering. 
This department is under the charge of 
Mr. W. J. Stephenson-Peach, M.I.M.E.., 
who has for some years past directed a 
similar work at Repton School with 
marked success. Boys can be taught the 
construction of steam and gas engines of 
all kinds and the various branches of 
electrical engineering. The machinery 
provided for the purpose is of the most 
recent design, and the training as thorough 
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ity of going straight from school, without 
passing through a technical school, to 
their apprenticeship in engineering works, 
I have no doubt but that this new depar. 
ture will receive good support. 

With regard to the out of school life 
at Cheltenham, I venture to say that the 
wonderfully organised system in all its 
departments, let it be either in boarding. 
house, or playfield, has no superior; 
indeed, I consider the splendid situation 
of the College, with its cricket ground 
at the rear, with its acres of smooth turf 





THE CHAPEL. 


as in any engineering works. For this 
branch, I was informed, a tuition fee of 
five guineas per term is charged. 

For a double fee, or ten guineas, the 
pupil may join a special class, which was 
formed for the first time at the beginning 
of this term, under Mr. Stephenson- 
Peach, for instruction in mechanical 
drawing and the theoretical work con- 
nected with engineering, as usually taught 
in the best technical schools, in addition 
to practical engineering. 

As this will give the boys an opportun- 


which dries almost as soon as the rain is 
over ; its fine Gymnasium, the first intro 
duced into public Schools ; the workshops, 
racquet court and fives-courts, on the 
south side ; and the boarding-houses, and 
a fine hospital bounding it on the north, 
is only equalled by a limited few. 

The Gymnasium is a very commanding 
structure, with a frontage of over 200 feet. 
It includes two fine covered racquet courts, 
with dressing-room for cricketers and 
racquet players, as well as gymnasts, 4 
splendid drill gallery, and an outside 
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‘ ; gallery from which the matches are viewed. The 
rithout excellence of Cheltenham gymnasts may be 
Dol, to gathered from the fact that Cheltenham won three 
works, times in succession the shield presented for com- 
depar. petition at Aldershot amongst all the public 
schools. 
ol life The workshops, including carpenters’ benches 
at the for eighteen boys, and vice benches for twelve, 
all its § with five turning lathes; the smiths’ shop, with 
ding. & forge, anvil, &c., are situated just beyond the 
ETO ; “gym;” and, farther again, I visited the Rugby 
uation fives-courts and the two Eton fives-courts. 
sround Striking across the playing field from the latter 
h turf point, I visited the swimming baths, which lie 
about 400 yards away from the College grounds, 
in the junior playground. 

They are exceptionally fine, and claim to be the 
largest attached to any school, with a main pool 
eighty feet by forty, and four feet and a-half to 
seven feet deep, besides warm baths and neat 
dressing-rooms. The bath is confined to the use 
of the boys, the masters, proprietors, and old 
collegians, and the subscription for pupils is twelve 
shillings per term, the day boys, proprietors, and 
old collegians being admitted by ticket. 

And what could be more charming than the 
daily life of the boys, who have in the great College tion is subdivided amongst them- 
the alma mater and ever-present focus of their com- __ selves into local patriotisms, which 
mon interest, and in their separate boarding houses_ bring about the keenest and most 
the surroundings and friendships of distinct fami- healthy house-against-house rival- 
lies! Indeed, the sentiment which makes ‘“‘the ries, very much in the same way 
College” the first object of their pride and affec- as every Greek boasted to the bar- 

barians that he was 
a Hellene, and to 
other Greeks set no 
less store by being 
a Spartan or an 
Argive, as the case 
might be. 

In each boarding 
house there are ex- 
ceedingly comfort- 
able sleeping quar- 
ters for upwards of 
a hundred boys, in 
long dormitories, 
R= partitioned off into 
ain Is numerous cubicles, 
intro- ; . 4| each with its clean 
shops, _ @| white bed, its wash- 
nthe “ : ing stand and chest 
5, and of drawers, and 
aorth, bright red curtain 
across the entrance; 
a separate  bed- 
room, in fact, in 
miniature. 

From these com- 
THE SWIMMING BATH fortable quarters a 
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great bcll raquses the boys in the morn- 
ing, and, after a brief space for dressing, 
another bell calls them down to prayers 
and breakfast. The unhappy individual 
whose toilet is not complete as the last 
sounds of that second summons die away, 
finds himself locked out from the break- 
fast hall, and only gains admittance.to it 
after a brief but usually painful interview 
with the house-master. 

At nine the boys converge upon the 
College from the boarding-houses scat- 
tered about the confines of the play- 
ground ; and from then until the luncheon 
hour, when their black mortar-boards, 
with purple tassels, come streaming and 
jostling out of the great side gate once 
again, the fives-courts and cricket-ground 
and “gym” are empty and deserted. 
There is more school in the afternoon 
on four days in the week, and “ prepara- 
tion” for the next morning’s work every 
evening. But the hours, on the whole, 
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are not unduly long, and nowhere is the 
necessity of play better understood, of 
more ample opportunities allowed for its 
healthy pursuit. Besides swimming baths 
and gymnasium and workshops, the 
Cheltenham boy has his rowing club at 
Tewkesbury, his range for practising that 
rifle shooting in which he has often shown 
his prowess at Wimbledon, his cricket 
and football, and, lastly, the fine free 
slopes of the Cotswolds for bird’s nesting 
and long rambles. If with all these mani. 
fest advantages, he does not manage to 
keep a healthy mind in a sound body, as 
the philosophers commended—to stock 
the first with discriminate learning and 
cultivate the highest excellences of the 
latter—it must surely be his own fault, 
rather than that of one of the most excel- 
lent as well as famous Colleges of our 
day. 
W. Cuas. Sarcenrt. 
E. L. ARNOLD. 
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" USANBIE, on Mungo River, 
(D lies far east of the Came- 
roons,” began Colonel Playdell ; 
“between the two stretches a vast extent 
of land unexplored by Europeans, and 
there it was that I had a strange adventure 
with an African tribe which I am not likely 
to readily forget. 

“It came about inthis way. For reasons 
of my own, I had determined to spend some 
months in the place, and occupied a 
shanty built of bar-wood which stood close 
to the river's edge, and which a trader, by 
name Dixon, had assisted me to build. 

“Towards sunset one hot afternoon, I 
was sitting under a verandah which I had 
added to the shanty to keep off the sun's 
overpowering rays, when I heard the 
plash of paddles striking the water. | 
stood up and looked across the wide sweep 
of waters (for at Musanbie the river, from 
bank to bank, stretches a couple of hun- 
dred feet or more) and, to my surprise, 
saw Dixon, the trader, propelling the craft, 
although I had understood he was away 
at Mbonjo. A minute more and the canoe 
shot close to.where my own was lashed to 
some rough wooden steps, and Dixon 
landed. He slung his rifle over his 
shoulder and, with a leopard skin hanging 
from his left arm, he approached me as | 
stood there, waiting to we'come him. 

“Before a word had passed between us 
I knew something was wrong as I glanced 
nto the trader’s face. Dixon was a great 
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thick-set man in the prime of life, who had 
roughed it in most parts, of Africa and 
who had brought with him to Musanbie.a 
Kaffir boy, or servant, from the Transvaal, 
where he had previously lived for a couple 
of years. 

*“« It does aman good to see a White, 
the trader remarked, as he settled into a 
chair opposite mine and flung the leopard 
skin down carelessly at his feet, ‘ especially 
when there is a difficulty about the natives.’ 

“«] thought you went with Wantee, 


, 


“ DIXON LANDED.” 
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your Kaffir boy, to Mbonjo yesterday,’ I 
said, not quite understanding the drift of 
his remark. ‘What has happened to 
bring you back so seon ?’ 

*““*You shall hear. Wantee, as you 
know, can handle a rifle as well as a spear, 
and we spent yesterday together in track- 
ing down a leopard,which had made itself 
troublesome to the Duallas round Mbonjo. 
We came upon it unexpectedly as we 
were pushing through the matted tangle 
beside the river bed. Wantee was leading 
the way, and I followed in the beaten down 
track of the Kaffir, when suddenly the 
leopard sprang out and sent Wantee 
backward, his rifle being dashed out of his 
hand. The Kaffir was instantly pinned 
to the ground by the paws of the furious 
brute, which thrust its tawny head into 
his face as he caught the leopard by the 
throat and tried to throttle it. Over they 
rolled together in a mad struggle for the 
mastery, while I could do nothing to aid 
Wantee for fear of injuring, instead of 
helping, him. The leopard’s tongue pro- 
truded red against its white glistening 
teeth as my opportunity came at last, and 
I dealt it a heavy blow with the stock of 
my rifle. The huge brute shook off the 


Kaffir’s grip of its throat and sprang full 


“1 CAUGHT UP THE KAFFIR'S RIFLE.” 
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at me, with a howl of rage. I struck at jt 
once more with the rifle as it fell crashing 
upon me and beat me down to earth, its 
fangs buried in my shoulder. Wantee 
sprang to his feet and, snatching up his 
rifle, fired at the leopard. The brute lef 
me, staggered a few yards away, as if 
making for escape, then fell dead in the 
great river marsh among the high yellow 
reeds. 

*“*] drew my hunting knife and, with 
Wantee’s help, removed the leopard’s skin, 
as you see.’ He pointed to the pelt lying 
at his feet, then continued: ‘ With the 
leopard skin as a trophy, we began to 
make our way to Mbonjo, but had gone 
only a few steps when on every side the 
reeds rustled and, over their tall tops, we 
saw the heads of a band of natives such 
as I had not known before to exist in this 
part of the continent. Directly after, they 
closed about us in a circle, and I at once 
surmised that the report of Wantee’s 
rifle had betrayed our presence there and 
brought us into still greater danger than 
we were in previously. 

““* Tall and muscular were the men, 
their complexion a deep black, their lips 
and nostrils flat and repulsive. About 
their right arms they wore heavy bracelets 
of iron ; their sole gar- 
ment was a loin-cloth, 
smeared with red clay. 
Down to each mans 
waist almost, hung a 
profusion of black mat- 
ted and stringy hair; 
but for this latter, they 
might have been sub 
jects of the far distag 
Kavirondo chief, 
dege. Intheir weapons, 
too, they differed, for, 
although their great 
shields were of shaggy, 
undressed buffalo hide, 
none of them carried 
spears. Instead ofthe . 
common African wea- 
pon, each native 
in his right hands 
metal sword of a colour 
approaching bronze, 
the hilt being a cross 
piece, it seemed, of ele- 
phant tusk. 

6eees Baas,” my Kafiit 
muttered, with a look 
of abject terror on his 
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face which startled me, for Wantee’s heart 
was as great as befitted his strength of 
arm: “we are lost! They-of-the-Great- 
Gneiss-Caves are our foes!” And, to my 
astonishment, he flung his rifle down and 
stood there with his great chest heaving 
as he waited for the death thrusts. 

I caught up the Kaffir’s rifle and 

forced it into his hand. 

««“«Quick! Tothe river!” I 
cried, and making a sudden dash 
through our enemies, reached the 
waters edge, Wantee following 
and the blacks pursuing us hotly ' 
as we broke through the reeds and 
leapt into the fast flowing stream. 

««« Swim! Swim for your life!” 

I cried to the Kaftir, as we were 

for a minute unpursued by our 
surprised foes; then, as we breasted the 
waters, I turned and saw that some of our 
foes were plunging into the stream, while 
others were thrusting a great canoe for- 
ward with a speed that made my hope of 
escape leave me. 

“In a few seconds the canoe shot close 
to where I was swimming, and several of 
the natives leaped into the waters about 
me; I beat them off with my fists, and 
had got free, when one of those in the 
canoe reached over and flung his muscular 
arms about me from behind. I strained to 
the utmost to free myself from his grip, 
but, seized by the others who were in the 
water, | was overpowered and forced into 
the canoe. They held me fast in the prow, 
my face downward as I lay there prone. 
Crossing the river, they made for the same 
side as we are now upon. I was forced 
through the great swamp intervening 
until some thickly wooded tract was 
reached, where my captors passed the 
night. Wantee was not a captive like 
myself, and I concluded that he had either 
escaped or been slain. 

“*An hour before dawn the journey 
was continued, when, seeing what I 
thought was a chance to escape, I made 
the attempt; and beyond my own most 
sanguine expectation, I got away and hid 
inthe forest undergrowth. Whendaycame, 
the natives made a thorough search for 
me, and one of them was within a few 
yards of the spot where I was lurking. 
I saw him through the interstices of the 
deadwood, which hid me from his view, 
and yet he passed me without knowing it ; 
when the search was ended, and the 
natives had gone away, I cautiously left 
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my hiding-place, and guided by the sun, 
found myself on the river bank once more. 
I swam across and found Wantee’s rifle 
lying in the reeds, together with the leopard 
skin, which I have brought you. From 
their presence I felt convinced that Wantee 
had not escaped, for he would certainly 
have made for the spot to get his rifle, if 
possible, before entering the village of 
\[bonjo. However, I made my way to 
the latter place; but, as I expected, 
Wantee was not there. The natives made 
a thorough search for him, at my request, 
but nothing came of it. I urged them to 
follow me and set Wantee at liberty, but 
the Duallas,as you are aware, are not 
a warlike race. Their chief at once 
refused; no one who has followed this 
strange tribe into their retreat, he declared, 
has ever returned. It was no use to lose 
the best men of his tribe fighting fora single 
Kaffir, he argued, and I came away.’ 

*«* Did you find out anything concerning 
this tribe ?? I asked the trader. 

*«* Very little except that the Duallas 
know them by the strange name Wantee 
mentioned, and that they live in a series 
of great caves, such as one would expect 
to find in South Africa rather than here. 
They are spoken of with fear by the 
Duallas, who hint at a strange origin 
and stranger customs of the tribe. One 
important headman at Mbonjo declared 
that they belong to two great tribes 
which have intermingled. He gravely 
assured me that at some previous period 
the tribes found a great jagged under- 
ground passage, by which they marched 
almost through the breadth of the con- 
tinent from Masai Land. He argued that 
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their language and features corresponded 
closely to those of the Masai and certainly 
I know that there is a curious resemblance. 
However, Wantee is a captiveamong them, 
and he must be rescued. I cannot leave 
the brave Kaffir in his enemies’ power, and 
I am determined, if possible, to discover 
the truth of some of the Mbonjo state- 
ments.’ 

“¢] think you will never return if you 
make such an attempt,’ I replied gravely, 
the danger of such an enterprise being 
manifest. 

“«That may or may not be,’ he 
answered. ‘I came to you with one 
object in view, which is, I want you to 
help me to set Wantee free. You told me 
once that you understood the Kavirondos’ 
strange dialect ; if what the Duallas say is 
correct, you can be of great use in the 
matter. A few elephants’ tusks may be 
sufficient to effect the Kaffir’s release. I 
must lose no time in starting. Wantee’s 
life depends on an hour or two, perhaps. 
Get your rifle and join me.’ 

“| hesitated considerably, but at last 
Dixon persuaded me to help in his plan. 
Drawing on my hunting boots, which 
reach2d to my knees, and were necessary in 
traversing the sweeps of alternating marsh 
and forest, | fastened a good supply of 
ammunition across my shoulder in the 
modern way of carrying it, and finally 
reached down my rifle from where it was 
upon the ledge within my hut. In less 
than an hour from 
the time when the 
trader came to my 
shanty, we started 
on an expedition the 
result of which was 
stranger than I had 
even conjectured. 

** Leaving Musan- 
bie at sundown, we 
struck in the direc- 
tion of the far dis- 
tant Cameroons, 
and, knee deep in 
the swampabout us, 
we pushed steadily 
on, arriving about 
midnight at the 
great belt of forest 
land of which Dixon 
had spoken. There, 
for a brief space of 
time, we flung our- 
selves down to rest, 
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then continued our way through the foreg 
Round us on every side, an impressiy 
silence reigned, broken at times by the hog 
of a night bird or the gibber of a startle 
bat, as it brushed against our faces with 
its clammy wings and was gone. Greg 
shadows hung about us, save where the 
moonlight broke through the interlacing 
branches overhead and flung its rays jp 
white, fantastic shapes that seemed to fii 
before us and then disappear, each time q 
cloud covered up the moon. 

** Dixon suddenly caught me by the 
arm. 

*** See!’ he whispered; ‘ someone liesat 
the foot of that tree.’ 

We halted instantly and getting into the 
shadow, discussed for a minute the advisa. 
bility of a further advance till daylight 
came. Then we decided to get a closer 
view of the native outpost, as we con 
sidered him to be, and cautiously ap 
proached from tree to tree. I saw that 
the native was one of those whom Dixon 
had already described. He was awake, 
although his great shield lay at his site 
and his weapon beside it. No others wer 
near him, and, without further delay, we 
struck into the forest once more, whe 
a sound of crackling deadwood caused 
us to stop and glance round. 

** «We are being followed!’ I muttered 
to Dixon, when, as I spoke, something 
whizzed past my head. 

** * Get into cover!’ Dixon cried hastily, 
but as he turned to lead the way, 
the native who was in pursuit 
leapt upon him, and_ seizing 
Dixon's rifle, attempted to wrest 
it away from him, at the same 
time that another native made 
an attack upon me in a simila 
manner. I got my rifle free, and 

stood for a minute, 
facing my enemy 
when Dixon sué 
denly thrust himself 
between us, ana 
striking the native 
a blow with his mil 
stock, sent him hé- 
vily to the ground, 
where he lay mo 
tionless. 

««« The other has 
unfortunately & 
caped,’ my comp 
nion said, as 
saw that I was uh 
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injured. ‘If the natives come upon us 
here, there will be little chance for us. We 
had better get away as quickly as possible. 
We must go on, for to retreat would pro- 
bably bring us among more of them; I 
fancy we are on the outer verge of the 
forest.’ 

«Dixon’s surmise was correct, for 
soon afterwards we struck some clear 
ground which sloped upwards for a con- 
siderable distance; then we found our 
advance stopped by a precipitous cliff. 
We threw ourselves down in the long 
tawny grass and peered over. 
saw a great sweep of water, stretching far 
out to where a towering mass of gneiss 
rcck rose gently from the water’s edge. 

“The tribe whose chief we are seeking 
occupies the caves in that rock,’ said 
Dixon. ‘The mass itself is about five 
hundred spear-casts in length, according to 
the Duallas. The strange part of the affair 
is that, although dawn has come, there are 
no natives about there. If we could get 
over to the rock itself, our attempt to save 
Wantee would soon be decided one way or 
the other.’ 

“I had given Dixon my word not to aban- 
don the affair whatever transpired; but I 
made ready to climb down the great cliff 
with a feeling that we were both throwing 
our lives away by seeking for Wantee in 
the midst of a hostile and strange tribe. I 
slung my rifle across my shoulder and, fol- 
lowing Dixon, slowly and painfully climbed 
down the face of the cliff. At times we 
stopped, and, clinging with our hands to 
one of the jagged projecting pieces of rock, 
we glanced at the irregular mass of gneiss 
from over our shoulders, expecting each 
minute to see the natives emerge and to 
discover us as we hung there to the wall 
of rock full in view. 

“Nothing happened, however, and on 
reaching the base of the cliff, we found 
ourselves upon a narrow beach of white 
shingle, where were several canoes. We 
hastily pushed one into the water, and 
paddled it across the lake. Still we were 
unobserved, and, finding our landing un- 
opposed, we slowly made our way up the 
gneiss rock. 

“*T’'m afraid the Duallas are mistaken 
as to where the tribe we are seeking dwells,’ 
said Dixon to me thoughtfully: ‘there 
seems to be no signs of life here.’ He had 
hardly spoken when I saw, a little to the 
right of us, an irregular fissure, which 
Seemed to have been hewn out of the 


Below we. 


solid rock. It was not more than four 
feet in extent either way, and I had 
scarcely pointed it out to Dixon when we 
became aware of hundreds of a like kind. 
We chose one that seemed a little larger 
than the rest, and, bending down, made 
our way through the narrow passage in 
the rock. On we went, groping our way 
in the pitchy darkness, expecting each 
second to be seized. The jagged, tunnel- 
like hole twisted and turned several times, 
seeming to lead us downward, especially 
when we had advanced some little way, 
when the descent was so abrupt that we 
had to lie down and work ourselves forward 
on hands and knees. 

‘Gradually the darkness gave place to 
a flickering light, which showed itself in 
the distance and lit dimly the narrow way. 
At last we reached the end of the passage, 
whereupon Dixon, who led the way, rose 
and, as I emerged, held up a warning 
hand. 

*«* Here!’ he whispered: ‘crouch down 
here, or we are lost !’ 

‘*He drew me behind a great boulder, 
lying among many others on the rocky 
floor, and from where we peered cautiously 
out upon the strange scene before us. 

“High above our heads the roof of a 
great cave rose in a rough arch, broken in 
countless places by long masses of glitter- 
ing quartz of mica and of feldspar, which 
hung down in irregular prisms and glowed 
in reinbow tints as they caught up the light 
from the flaring torches below. From the 
cave ‘tself others stretched away as far as 
our sight could reach, and each was filled 
with the swarthy natives we had come 
upon in their retreat 

‘** Lying upon a couch of leopard skins, 
some distance before us—for we were at 
the extremity of the first cave—we saw, 
outstretched in death, the body of the 
chief, for so we learned eventually it was. 
At the head of the dead sat two women, 
the oldest and the youngest of the chief's 
wives, their elbows resting on their up- 
drawn knees, their half-clenched hands 
supporting their chins, as each watched 
the faces of those who were gathered in an 
excited horde a few yards from them. With 
the exception of a cleared space some 
twenty yards square, and which was kept 
by the women of the tribe who held aloft 
the torches I have mentioned, the natives 
crowded the cave, some standing on scat- 
tered boulders in the far off parts of it. Each 
tribesman grasped his sword and shield ; 
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the women, save for their pendulous 
breasts, did not differ materially in ap- 
pearance from the men, although they 
bore no arms. 

“In the centre of the cleared space lay 
the great shield of the chief, and, even as 
we watched, forgetful of our own perilous 
position, the elder of the two crouching 
women rose and pointed with her bony 
finger at the shield. 

‘*** Mosiro, the chief, has been be- 
witched to death!’ she cried, with 
a malignant glance at the braves 
about. ‘ Who claims his shield, his 
wives, his tribe? To the strongest 
are all three!’ 

“Without an- 
other word, the 
native woman. 
whose every lock 
was white with 
extreme age,sank 
down into her 
former position, 
and watched the 
faces of thetribes- 
men. al 

“¢A strange “ 
custom, to choose 
a new chief in this 
way,’ I whispered 
to Dixon, as a 
great hush came 
over all those in 
the cave at- the 
woman's words. 

«« The ways of 
every African 
tribe are always 
strange to us 
Whites,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ Usually 
the wives of a 
dead chief are 
slain; I wonder 
why these two wo- 
men by Mosiro’s 
body still live!’ 

“In answer to the challenge, amid a 
sudden outburst of noise, a young head- 
man stepped into the vacant space, and, 
handing his own shield to the woman who 
held the nearest torch, he bent down as 
if to raise the chief's shield, when another 
headman pushed his way through the 
throng and demanded it! There was no 
greeting for him such as the other received, 
although both Dixon and I tacitly agreed 


that the second comer was the stronger 


of the two, whatever his skill in fighting 
might be. 

«Again the aged crone rose and cried: 
‘ Mosiro’s shield lies there; first Masima 
claims it; then Gwaso asks. A shield js 
for one, not two; let them decide; he who 
lives is chief!’ and again she crouched 
down. Masima quickly turned, and, taking 
his shield from the woman who held it, ad- 
vanced upon Gwaso, who armed himself 

in like manner, 
Both the head. 
men held in their 
right hand a 
sword such as 
those used whom 
we encountered 
in the forest. 
Instead of fight. 
ing with the wea. 
pon m the usual 
fashion, how- 
ever, they held 
it as if grasping 
a spear, as they 
watched _ each 
other over the 
tops of their 
shields. 
** Warily they 
moved round in 
a ring almost, 
continuing this 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD for several Se- 
THEY TUGGED.” conds, whensué 
denly Masim 
thrust his weapon at Gwaso, who 
caught it on his shield and aimed 
a blow in return, which the former 
with difficulty warded off. Again 
and again they closed and more 
than once wounded each other, 
while the rest of the tribe looked a 
almost breathless with excitement, 
for both the headmen were remark 
ably skilful, and tried every thrust 
and feint each knew in order 
win the combat. Fiercer grew the 
taunts of the braves to each other whens, 
unexpectedly, Masima twisted his ie 
weapon from his hand, and sent it 
a ringing sound upon the rocky floon@ 
the cave. 

“¢Masima! Masima!’ cried hoarsey 
those who watched, for there was it 
chance for the other to regain his 
weapon. Gwaso flung down his protect 
ing shield, and sprang upon his 
wrenching his weapon from his hand, and 
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“*) am CHIEF!’ CRIED Gwaso.” 


attacking him with it, while the rest ceased 
to shout at this strange change of tho 
combat. Down on one knee stooped 
Masima, covering himself with his great 
shield; but his foe dropped his weapon, 
and laying both hands on the protecting 
shield. struggled to get it from him. 
Backward and forward they tugged, each 
holding grimly on till at last Gwaso got 
possession of the shield, flung it aside, and 
getting his great black arms about his 
enemy dragged him to the earth. 

** Gwaso shall be chief!’ cried several 
of the men of the tribe, and I saw the 
younger of the dead chief's wives cover up 
her face as Gwaso forced his foe’s head 
over his own knee - and then my limbs 
trembled for a 
second at the hor- 
ror of the thing 
that happened, 
for Masima’s 
neck gave way 
with a snap, and 
he was dead ! 

“*T am chief !’ 
cried Gwaso, tak- 
ing up the covet- 
ed shield and 
holding it aloft in 
full sight of the 


“*SHE SHALL NOT DIE SO!’ SAID DIXON.” 


rest: ‘Swear by this shield, ye of the 
Gneiss Caves that, as in all things ye fol- 
lowed Mosiro, so now will ye obey me, 
Gwaso, even to slaying yourselves at my 
word.’ 

‘* Through the cave the answer came from 
each one assembled there. They raised 
each the right hand and arm adorned with 
the iron bracelets of the tribe and cried: 

««« At Gwaso's lightest word, we live or 
diz; we of the Gneiss Caves swear it!’ 

‘One strange thing we noticed, and it 
was that neither of the wives of the dead 
chief Mosiro had taken the oath; Gwaso 
saw it too, and moved to where they still 
crouched. As the new chief advanced, 
he addressed them and they both rose; 
what he questioned them we could not 
hear, but the answer came back distinctly 
through the cave to us, 

‘¢* Great Gwaso, hear me!’ the older 
woman cried, ‘ Mosiro lives no more and 
his wives, save we two, have been slain. 
As is the way of our tribe, to us is given 
the gift to choose between the new chief 
and death. The men of our tribe are 
warriors; the women too know not fear ; 
we have not sworn to obey thee, for Lurli 
and I will not live since Mosirois dead See 
this is our choice!’ She stooped and from 
some litter of yellow reed, such as grew 
where Dixon had been attacked, as he had 
told me, the woman drew forth something 
that writhed and twisted as she held it. 
We saw it circle around her wrist as she 
held by the neck a snake spotted yellow, 
which strove to strike Gwaso as he stood 
there 

«Tet it strike!’ he cried to her, ‘ let 

the thing that 
gives death slay 
thee.’ 

“ The crone 
held the snake 
to her bosom, as 
its fangs caught 
her again and 
again; then, as 
though she knew 
not pain, the 

woman, still grasping the snake, 
held it out to Lurli. The other, 
covering her face with one hand, 
stretched out her right hand 
blindly for the fatal snake. 

«© «She shall not die so!’ cried 
Dixon, forgetting everything else 
in the excitement of the moment ; 
and, instantly levelling his rifle, 
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he fired at the 
snake. 

‘*That moment saved Lurli’s life, al- 
though it betrayed our presence in the cave. 
As the other, who held the snake, flung 
up her arms and fell with a great cry, we 
made a dash for the passage by which we 
had entered the cave, but only to finda 
native holding the way with his shield 
before him. Ina moment, some of those 
who were in the cave overtook us, and we 
were seized and disarmed; they dragged 
us back until we reached the spot where 
the chief, Gwaso, stood, and glancing at 
us in surprise, he asked: 

*** Who are ye that have slain one, and 
prevented the slaying of another?” Dixon 
tried to explain matters, but, although 
Gwaso seemed disposed to listen, his sub- 
jects prevented this. One of the men after 
prostrating himself, rose and addressed 
the chief. 

“*They have seen how we of the 
Gneiss Caves choose our chief, and have 
entered where never white men came 
before. Let them die and Lurli with them.’ 

‘‘Gwaso stood for a moment deciding 
our fate, then gave our captors some 
order. We were forcibly removed from 
the chief's presence, and hurried to a 


crone holding out the 


dimly lit opening; through this we were 
thrust, and, on being released, found that 
we were not alone, for Lurli, the woman 
whom Dixon for a time had saved, was with 
us. She drew apart from us, and seating 


herself at the far end of a small but 
irregular cave in which we were, glanced 
at us almost in awe. 

‘*Going to the entrance of the cave, | 
was driven back by several armed natives, 
and, returning to Dixon, we carefully 
examined the place in which we were 
prisoners. The walls of gneiss gave no 
promise of escape; the roof was a solid 
mass of rock; over the floor of the cave were 
scattered boulders such as we had seen 
in the greatest cave of all. We could 
find no outlet except that which was 
guarded, and escape that way, we knew, 
was impossible. 

*‘ Hour after hour passed as we waited 
for our doom, when, happening to glance 
where the native woman sat, I saw a 
boulder move; she noticed it too, and, 
flinging herself on her knees, struggled to 
drag it from its place. Before we reached 
the spot, the boulder was moved away, 
and we saw the head and shoulders of a 
native emerge into the cave. He drew 
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himself up, as Lurli, with a glad cry, re. 
cognised him. He pointed downward, and 
instantly the woman passed by the way 
the nativehad come. He quickly followed 
her, while Dixon and I, thinking escape 
might be possible in that direction, 
lowered ourselves into what 
narrow passage in the rock. For a few 
yards we crawled onward, then the 
passage became wider and higher. The 
native stopped for a minute and kindled a 
torch df some dried plaited reeds, and, 
holding it above his head, he went on, 
Lurli at his side and Dixon and I following 
them closely. Suddenly our guide stopped 
and, bidding us wait, thrust the torch into 
Lurli’s hand ; he passed down the passage 
and out of sight, and there we remained 
expecting his return. Each minute that we 
were detained in this way seemed a year, 
as we glanced back and wondered it ow 
escape from the cave had been discovered. 
We heard the sound of naked feet striking 
on the stone flooring, then saw, not one 
but two men approach ; the first was the 
native who had left us, the second was 
Dixon’s Kaffir, Wantee, in search of whom 
we had entered that strange place. 

“* Baas,’ the Kaffir answered to my 
companion’s question which he hurriedly 
put, ‘you save Lurli; Gneiss native try 
tosaveus.’ Notanother word was spoken 
as we continued on our way until at lastit 
opened upon the face of the great rock 
itself, and apparently on the*opposite side 
to that by which we had entered. 

‘*Lurli went first, followed by Wantee, 
the Kaffir, while Dixon and I followed 
them, the native coming last. We found 
ourselves on a narrow ledge of rock, above 
which the gneiss on that side rose sheer 
upwards. Glancing down, I saw that the 
waters of the lake lay far below, at a dis- 
tance that made me grow dizzy as I looked. 
We went in single file along that narrow 
way, and so little space for footing was 
there at times, that we turned our faces to 
the perpendicular rock, and, lifting our 
hands, pressed them against the gneiss 
as we moved forward, nor dared again#® 
give one glance at the abysmal depths 
below. Narrower grew the ledge, nat 
rower still, and the perspiration streamed 
from every pore in my body as each mo 
ment I felt less and less rock beneath my 
feet. 

‘‘A breath of wind would have sent us 
all headlong to the jagged base of the rock 
below, where the waters of the lake tum- 
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bled in a feather-white foam and raised a 
dull-roar that reached our ears. The early 
dawn had come by the time we were 
making our way by that frail hope oi 
escape, and I could see the anxious look 
upon the native’s face when, for a space, 
we stood together at a part where the ledge 
widened for a few yards. 

« « Below the path as it runs down lower 
and lower to the water, ye will find a 
canoe, he said abruptly; ‘enter it and 
wait till I come!’ He removed the shield 
from where it had hung behind him, sus- 
pended from his shoulders, and pointed for 
us to pass on. Without questioning the 
reason of this, we went on once more, and 
found the rocky ledge began to slope 
rapidly downward and to grow wider. 
Quickly we descended and, getting to the 
beach, saw a canoe, as the native had 


stated. We placed Lurli in it, while, 
with Wantee’s help, we quickly drew the 
canoe from shore. 

‘High up on the narrow ledge we saw 
the native—and then we understood the 
reason of his delay! His quick ear had 
caught the sound of the men of his tribe 
in pursuit, and that we might get safely 
away in the canoe, he had remained to 
drive them back from the ledge. From 
where our canoe was we could do nothing 
except look on at the mad daring of the 
native, for our rifles had been taken from 
us in the Great Gneiss Cave. With his 
shield before him, he held the ledge, a 
little way from where we had halted, and, 
upon the latter part, just where the rock 
widened, were a number of natives eager 
to force the way. They thrust at him with 
their weapons and, rushing forward, tried 


“THEY THRUST AT HIM WITH THEIR WEAPONS.” 
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to beat him down from the ledge with 
their heavy shields. The native, who was 
a brother of Masima, whom Gwaso had 
slain in the combat for the chieftainship 
of the tribe, was a man great in limb and 
muscle. He caught each weapon on his 
shield as he avoided the deadly thrusts, 
and the clash of his shield against that of 
his foremost foe sounded sharp upon our 
ears. Hard pressed as he was, he never 
swerved nor retreated, although to keep 
the rocky ledge against a tribe was im- 
possible, as well he knew. 

‘‘ Suddenly some of the native’s oppo- 
nents saw our canoe out on the waters of 
the lake, and, raising a loud cry of wrath, 
they pressed more furiously still upon him. 
He saw the canoe also, and, flinging his 
shield upon his foes, turned and ran along 
the ledge for a few yards, then leaped 
sheer down to the depths below! 

‘¢¢ He will strike on the rocks,’ I cried 
to Dixon, as we saw the native’s body 
hurling through the air, while the others 
stood looking fearfully down. We saw 
him cleave the water just beyond the surf, 
and, as the body rose to the surface, we 
thrust the canoe forward and pulled the 
native on board. He lay quite motionless 


and we thought him dead until, as we 
quickly paddled across the lake, he became 
conscious. 

‘¢* Not there!’ cried Lurli, as we made 
for the opposite shore, intending to land 
and pass through the belt of forest by 
which we had come: ‘the river way!’ 


For- 
all our 


and she pointed north of the lake. 
ward we forced our canoe and 
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strength was needed even then to effect 
our escape, for less than a hundred yards 
behind we saw pursuing us a native 
canoe, the men in which cried out to us to 
stop our flight. On our craft sped, Lurli 
herself taking a paddle and helping us in 
that race for life. We found the head ot 
the river where it joined the lake, and 
still we sped onward, the pursuing canoe 
following fast behind us and seeming to 
draw nearer to us. Then for a time, it 
ceased to gain upon us; we plied our pad- 
dles more determinedly still, and at last 
we began to increase the distance between 
the canoes. Our enemies, seeing’ this, 
gave up the pursuit, and turning their 
canoes about, returned to their tribe. We 
had escaped ! 

‘“‘The stream we were upon ran into 
the main river eventually, not far from 
Mbonjo, which village we reached late 
that afternoon. There the native, accom- 
panied by Lurli, hastily left us, and we 
afterwards learnt that they had joined one 
of the tribes dwelling about there. Had 
Masima won in the strange contest which 
we witnessed, then Lurli would have been 
restored to this native, from whom, indeed, 
the chief Mosiro had taken her, as the 
Kaffir managed to find out during his 
unwished-for stay among the Gneiss Cave 
tribe. The chief was certainly not be- 
witched, but among such tribes any who 
do not die in battle are said to perish at 
the hands of someone who works evil upon 
them.” And there Colonel Playdell fin- 
ished the account of his singular adven- 
ture. 
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of Hiram F. Slagg. 


——- ———_____ 


By PAUL 


SETON. 


—_——_—__ 


T was the week be- 
fore Christmas and, 
in spite of the near- 
ness of the festive 
season, a dull, 
dreary, depressing 
time. Taking it 
altogether, it had 
been a disastrous 
year, not only for 
this country but the 
whole of Europe. 
An unwholesome 
spring had _ been 
foliowed by a miser- 
ably wet summer, 
and death had 

reaped a rich harvest amongst the highest 
and noblest in the land. Wretched crops, 
an unprecedentedly large number of bank 
failures, persistent rumours of war and an 
unsettled condition of politics generally had 
reduced trade to the lowest ebb, and, asa 
natural consequence, the Metropolis was 
suffering severely. Money was exceedingly 
scarce; the bank rate was higher than it 
had been for years; bread was at almost 
famine prices, and the outlook was unde- 
niably gloomy in the extreme. 

I was sitting in my office, toasting my 
toes in front of the fire—for the weather 
was bitterly cold—and taking a mental 
survey of the black twelvemonths now 
rapidly drawing to a close. It was not a 
cheerful retrospect, for, like all other 
classes of the community, the pawnbroker 
has to take his share in the sufferings en- 
tailed by the prevalence of bad times. It 
is a common delusion and, like so many of 
its kind, absolutely without foundation, 
that “mine uncle” thrives and waxes fat 
on the misfortunes of others, and that his 
prosperity increases in exact proportion to 


the misery of his fellow-creatures. There 
never was a greater libel. Hard times spell 
disaster to the pawnbroker just the same as 
they do to other folk, and he is never so 
satisfied as when his customers are flourish- 
ing and prosperous. This may seem an 
anomaly, but it is perfectly true. During 
periods of commercial depression and con- 
sequent hardships his money gets tightly 
locked up, his goods become unsaleable, 
there are fewer redemptions and therefore 
fewer profits, while all the time his ex- 
penses, always heavy, go on precisely the 
same, fixed and irreducible. 

The short and wintry afternoon was fast 
merging into evening, and I was still gazing 
pensively into the fire, and pursuing the 
same train of melancholy thought, when 
I was interrupted by the unexpected ad- 
vent of a gentleman who had quite re- 
cently become one of my best customers— 
Mr. Hiram J. Slagg, of New York and 
elsewhere. Mr. Slagg was a typical self- 
made American—practical, cute, incisive, 
self-opinionated and good-natured. In fact, 
for a millionaire, as he was commonly re- 
puted to be, he was one of the best- 
dispositioned men I have ever come across. 
His previous visits to me had not been for 
the purpose of raising money but of spend- 
ing it, and he had been the one bright 
particular star that had illumined my 
financial horizon during the sombre year 
now ending. He had been a large and 
liberal buyer of jewels, pictures and works 
of art, of which I always held a heavy 
stock, and he had laid out with me, in less 
than three months, considerably over 
twenty thousand pounds. Of course, such 
a customer was to be treated with no small 
amount of consideration and respect ; but 
it had pleased Mr. Slagg to extend to me 
on more than one occasion the honour of 
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his hospitality, and our relations 
had gradually and almost uncon- 
sciously assumed an easy familiarity 
on both sides that was, perhaps, 
somewhat unusual between buyer 
and seller, but which was none the 
less pleasing to me on that account. 

Mr. Slagg was not long in dis- 
closing the object of his call, it 
being nothing less than a solemn 
invitation to dinner that evening at 
the Langham Hotel, where he was 
stopping, for the express purpose of 
inspecting a valuable antique inlaid 
writing-table of remarkable design, 
which he had that very afternoon 
purchased under the hammer at 
Christie’s for a sum which would 
have been a fortune to a poor man. 

Mr. Slagg was a red-hot enthu- 
siast in everything relating to the 
fine arts, and, unlike most of his 
countrymen, was a by no means 
despicable judge in such matters. Con- 
sequently, when he informed me that 
this table was an exquisite and unique 
piece of workmanship of the rarest beauty, 
he appealed to a tender spot in my con- 
stitution, as he very well knew, for I, too, 
was a devotee at the same shrine, and a 


passionate admirer of articles of vertu of 


every conceivable kind. The temptation 
was too great to be resisted, and at half- 
past seven I walked into the hotel with 
my mind full of the antique table, to the 
almost total exclusion of all thoughts of 
the repast at which I was shortly to assist. 

Thc table was certainly a magnificent 
and rare production in the very highest 
style of art. Mr. Slagg had in no way 
exaggerated its beauty, and we spent half- 
an-hour in a most pleasant manner exam- 
ining and admiring its various points. 
During the progress of dinner, our conver- 
sation was chiefly, if not solely, confined 
to the same topic, and dessert found us 
still engaged in an animated discussion as 
tothe probable period of its manufacture— 
a discussion that was only brought toa 
close by one of the waiters handing a card 
to my host, with an intimation that the 
gentleman was waiting below in the smok- 
ing-room to see him. Mr. Slagg turned 
the piece of pasteboard over in his hand 
reflectively, and knitted his brow as though 
endeavouring to recall something that 
might have slipped his memory. Finally 
he shook hishead. 


“No,” he said at length to the waiter, 
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MR. SLAGG ASSISTED HIMSELF. 


*] don’t know him. Say that I'm en- 
gaged to-night and cannot see anyone. He 
can call in the morning if he likes.” 

** Very well, sir,” replied the man respect- 
fully, and he departed to deliver his mes- 
sage. Somehow—lI am sure I don’t know 
why—neither of us seemed inclined in any 
way to renew the conversation after he 
had gone. Mr. Slagg assisted himself in 
silence to another glass of Madeira, and I 
performed the same office for myself, sub 
stituting sherry for the heavier wine. 
After a few minutes the waiter returned 
with a note, which Mr. Slagg perused with 
a darkening frown upon his face. 

** Very annoying,” he muttered to him- 
self when he had finished; “tell him T'll 
see him directly.” Then turning to me, he 
said apologetically, ‘I must ask you to 
excuse me for a short while. There isa 
stranger below who wants particularly to 
see me on some urgent matter. I sha’nt 
be long. In the meantime please make 
yourself quite at home.” And, witha 
gesture of impatience, Mr. Slagg rose and 
left the room, to interview his unseasonable 
visitor. 

Half an hour passed, an hour, two hours, 
and still I remained alone. I finished 
dessert, smoked a couple of cigars, again 
inspected the writing-table, read the Even- 
ing Standard from beginning to end, and 
yet my host failed to put in an appearance. 
At last, in desperation, I rang the bell, 
and enquired if he was likely to be much 
further detained. To my unspeakable 
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surprise I was informed that he had left 
the hotel hurriedly considerably over an 
hour ago, in company with another gen- 
tleman. 

«“ Did he leave no message?” I asked, 
in utter astonishment. 

«None whatever, sir,” was the reply, 
and with it I was fain to be content. I 
waited another half-hour, smoked another 
cigar and drank a whisky and soda, and 
as it was by this time midnight, and it 
seemed useless staying any longer, I took 
my departure, mentally praying that if 
these were usual American customs, I 
might evermore be delivered from the in- 
fliction of any additional specimens. 

The next morning, though still feeling a 
bit sore at my treatment of the previous 
evening, I called at the hotel to make en- 
quiries, and received the astounding intel- 
lhgence that Mr. Slagg was still away, not 
having returned all night. The officials 
expressed themselves as utterly unable 
to even conjecture the cause of his con- 
tinued absence, the more so as he was 
noted in the hotel for his regular habits. 
It was, they admitted, very strange. But 
there were yet stranger events in store. 
Mr. Slagg did not turn up until the end of 
the week, and when he did at last appear, 
his face was so heavily bandaged that 
little could be seen of it save the eyes. 
He had met with an accident, he said, and 
that was all the explanation he vouchsafed. 
He was too good a customer to have his 
word doubted, and so the hotel people very 
discreetly held their tongues and said 
nothing, although, probably, like the mon- 
key, they thought all the more on that 
very account. He sent a polite letter 
round to me, written in a very shaky hand, 
which I naturally attributed to his acci- 
dent, excusing himself for his apparent 
discourtesy towards me on the night of the 
dinner, and trusting that I would not 
consider him guilty of any intentional 
rudeness, adding that his friend—he had 
styled him a perfect stranger, I remem- 
bered, at the time—had matters of great 
moment to communicate on which he had 
found it necessary to act without delay. 
I cannot say that I considered all this any 
too satisfactory, but there it was, and, after 
all, it was none of my business. If Mr. Hiram 
J. Slagg had any skeletons in his family 
closet, which he was desirous of keeping 
from the public gaze, it was certainly his 
affair, not mine. And sothe matter rested. 

Christmas week was ushered in by a 


blinding fall of snow, the heaviest in five- 
and-twenty years, so it wassaid. Towards 
dusk on the Tuesday it ceased, having 
snowed uninterruptedly for nearly sixty 
hours, and the atmosphere, which had been 
somewhat warmer during its fall, again 
became bitterly cold. I was just thinking 
that there wasn’t much chance of an im- 
provement in trade while this sort of 
weather continued when my manager sud- 
denly entered the room with a curious look 
on his face. 

“Well, Mr. Oliver,” I said, rather 
testily, I’m afraid, for I wasn’t quite in 
the best of humours, “‘ what is it now? 
No more ‘ringing the changes’ this time, 
I hope”—this being a.cruel allusion on my 
part to an occurrence of the preceding day, 
when he had foolishly allowed himself to 
be robbed of some valuable jewellery by 
the process known as “ ringing the 
changes.” 

** No, sir,” he replied, colouring ; “ but I 
thought you would like to see this watch. 
Unless I’m very much mistaken it’s one 
that Mr. Slagg used to wear: if it isn’t it’s 
as perfect a facsimile as can well be 
imagined.” 

He handed me a handsome gold chro- 
nometer as he spoke, with the initials, 
“H. J. S.,” richly enamelled in colours on 
the back, and which I had no hesitation in 
pronouncing to be the same that Mr. Slagg 
was in the habit of wearing every day. I| 
was, of course, considerably surprised, and 
enquired how it came into his possession. 

“A gentleman in the front shop wants 
to borrow fifty pounds upon it, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Oliver; ‘and as he has given 
some very unsatisfactory replies to my 
questions as to its ownership, I asked him 
to wait while I spoke to you personally. 
It occurred to me that as you know Mr. 
Slagg so well you might like to ask the 
gentleman some questions yourself.” 

“Certainly,” 1 returned promptly; “I 
will go and do so at once.” But it is one 
thing to propose and another to executé. 
When I arrived at the scene of action the 
gentleman had already vanished, leaving 
the spoils of war behind in the s! ape 
of Mr. Slagg’s watch. I turned to my 
manager with a laugh: 

“TI imagine this little affair will be 
worth quite a twenty-pound note to you, 
Mr. Oliver. The watch has clearly been 
stolen from Mr. Slagg, and as it must have 
cost him a hundred and fifty pounds at the 
least, he is not likely to offer you less for 
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having recovered it for him so smartly. 
I'll go up to the Langham after we've 
closed and take it with me. What sort of 
a man was it that brought it? Would 
you know him again, do you think ?” 

“I think so, sir. He was a tall, yellow 
faced man, with heavily-waxed mous- 
taches, and two eyes that didn’t look as if 
they were a pair. Yes, I think I should 
know him again anywhere.” 

“Good. I dare say our friend, Mr. 
Bennett, will easily manage the rest, if Mr. 
Slagg decides to prosecute, which I don’t 
for a moment suppose he'll dream of doing. 
Hurry along with the accounts, please: 
I'll be off as soon as we've balanced.” 

It certainly was a terrible night to be 
out in. The streets were heaped high 
with piles of frozen snow, and the keen 
east wind was blowing half a gale, cutting 
against one’s face with merciless persis- 
tency. Nota cab was to be had for love 
or money, and only those people were 
abroad who had business or duty to per- 
form. Although the Langham was not 
such a great way from my place of busi- 
ness, it took me some little time to get 
there, walking being a most difficult and 
even dangerous undertaking. However, I 
managed to get to my desti- 
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nation in safety at last, only 
to be confronted with the 


totally unexpected intelli- 
gence that Mr. Slagg had 
sailed the previous day from 
Liverpool for New York. 
This was such astonishing 
news to me, knowing as I 
did that he had affairs in 
London to attend to which 
could not be satisfactorily 
concluded under a fortnight 
at the very soonest, that I 
inquired if they were sure 
there wasn’t some mistake. 
No, they were quite sure. 
He had secured a cabin in 
the Aurania, had taken his 
available luggage with him, 
and had left peremptory in- 
structions for the sale of all 
his other belongings — in- 
cluding the antique writing- 
table, the purchase of which 
seemed, in some mysterious 
way, to have brought him 
ill-luck—by auction, at the 
very earliest period possible. 
It was perfectly certain that 
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Mr. Hiram J. Slagg was even then upon. 
the stormy Atlantic, and his almost price. 
less collection of curiosities and articles of 
vertu was to be sold for whatever it would 
fetch, without the slightest reserve, in the 
very worst part of the dead season! It 
seemed nothing short of sacrilege. 

I left the hotel pondering these strange 
proceedings in my mind. The night, dark 
enough before, in all conscience, had now 
become positively black, and the snow 
had commenced falling heavily again, 
Habituated as I was to the neighbour. 
hood, I found it no easy matter to keep 
my feet in the right path, and in foolishly 
endeavouring to take a short cut home, I 
suddenly discovered that I had, for the 
moment, lost my way in some of the not 
too reputable streets to the east of Portland 
Place. It was in passing through one of 
these, particularly distinguished for its bad 
lighting and evil associations, that my pro- 
gress was arrested and attention attracted 
by a faint cry, followed by a brief and 
hurried conversation, which was brought 
to an abrupt termination by the sharp 
banging to of a street door. Then all-was 
still, and the matter would have troubled 
me no further had it not been for the irre- 
sistible impression that I 
had heard one of the voices 
before. Its peculiarity was 
perfectly familiar to me, 
being an unmistakable Yan- 
kee twang, modified by a 
fashionable English lisp— 
the very voice, in fact, that 
I had been accustomed to 
regard as the exclusive pro- 

rty of my _ millionaire 
Friend, Mr. Hiram J. Slagg. 
But then Mr. Slagg was, 
according to all accounts, at 
that identical moment en- 
gaged in crossing the her- 
ring-pond on his way to New 
York, so it could scarcely 
be. Yet, at the same time, l 
could have sworn 

Crash! I had incautiously 
stepped upon a lump of 
frozen snow, and had in con- 
sequence sat down heavily 
upon the pavement, the 
shock causing the hitherto 
dark street to appear 
brighter in my eyes than the 
Crystal Palace on a 
works night. A good 
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Samaritan unexpectedly appeared in the 
midst of this unwonted illumination, and 
carefully assisted me to my feet again; 
furthermore adding to my obligation by 
sedulously brushing away the snow which 
[ had unwillingly accumulated during my 
seat on the flags. 1 was about to reward 
the man with a small coin, when he gave 
a short, peculiar chuckle, and remarked : 
«“ Never mind, Mr. Stephens. You can 


remember me some other time if you 
Are you going straight home 


don’t mizd. 
now?” 

It was my old acquaintance, Inspector 
Bennett, of Scotland Yard, by all that was 
great! The celebrated detective was 
muffled up to the eyes in an immense over- 
coat and still more immense scarf, and I 
should never have detected his identity 
nad he not chosen to reveal it of his own 
free will. Of course, I expressed my sur- 
prise at finding him abroad on such a 
weatherbeaten night, to which he responded 
with one of his usual quiet grins. 

“I’m looking out,” he observed by way 
of explanation, “‘ for an ingenious gentle- 
man who has just perfected a most artistic 
scheme for the spoliation of Marlborough 
House. He’s hanging out in this street, 
and I’m going to take him, alive or dead, 
before to-morrow morning. But you'll 
excuse me for remarking that it’s rather a 
rum sort of night for you to be out ‘your- 
self.” 

The snow was coming down with blind- 
ing intensity, and it was as much as I 
could do to keep my companion in view. 
I was on the point of telling him that I 
had something of importance to communi- 
cate, but this was neither the time nor 
place, when he suddenly darted from my 
side. I had a blurred and indistinct vision 
of two men struggling violently together. 
Three or four burly forms grew out of the 
surrounding blackness as if by magic, there 
was the sound of a heavy fall and the 
clinking of steel, and then Bennett was 
standing in front of me once more, panting 
and somewhat out of breath, but as calm 
and collected as if nothing unusual had 
happened. And it now dawned upon me 
for the first time that the ingenious gentle- 
man had been captured, that the burly 
forms were none other than officials of the 
law under Bennett’s able command, and 
that the clinking of steel which I had 
heard was nothing else than the fastening 
of the prisoner’s wrists with the ominous 
handcuffs. And so, indeed, it turned out. 
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‘And now that little affair’s over,” re- 
marked Mr. Bennett in his most cheerful 
manner, after I had duly offered my con- 
gratulations, “I think we might indulge in 
a little refreshment. Besides, I want to 
ask you a question or two about your 
American friend, Mr. Hiram J. Slagg, if 
you've no objection.” 

I involuntarily shivered as the name 
passed his lips. Then there was something 
wrong in connection with the New York 
millionaire! I made no opposition to 
Bennett's proposal, being anxious myself 
to tell him all I knew and to invite his 
opinion thereon, ard so it came to pass 
that in the course of a few minutes we 
were sitting in the snug private bar of the 
Golden Lion, one of the most r-spectable 
houses in the locality, each wit: a glass of 
steaming hot spirits, the very odour of 
which was grateful in the xtreme to the 
senses after our exposure t» the inclemency 
of the black and bit‘er winter's night 
without. 

**So I understanc that Mr. Slagg has 
quite unexpectedly taken his departure 
from this country,” said Mr. Bennett at 
length, sipping slowly and deliberately 
meanwhile at the fragrant compound be- 
fore him, and speaking in a low tone so 
as to avoid being overheard. ‘* Seems to 
have made up his mind quite in a hurry, 
don’t you think ?” 

‘“‘The whole business is most extra- 
ordinary,” I exclaimed impulsively, and in 
a higher key than prudence dictated. And 
then, dropping my voice at a timely hint 
from my companion, | proceeded to narrate 
the remarkable incident on the night of 
the dinner, the curious attempt which had 
been made that afternoon to pledge the 
watch, and finally the strange coincidence 
of the voice which I had heard immediately 
before my sudden and unpremeditated 
resolution to sit down on the pavement. 
To all of this Bennett lent an attentive ear, 
and in reply to my rather eager enquiry as 
to what he thought of it, merely shook his 
head doubtfully, and promptly ordered our 
glasses to be replenished. My acquaint- 
ance with the marvellously keen and quick- 
witted man who sat before me, quietly 
puffing away at a cigar of brobdingnagian 
proportions and strength, had extended 
over such a lengthy period that I was by 
this time pretty well accustomed to his 
sometimes apparently eccentric habits and 
behaviour. I accordingly abstained from 
any further questioning, and waited 
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patiently for him to express his opinion 
when and how he thought fit. Meanwhile 
he smoked silently and solemnly on, only 
pausing every now and again to reflectively 
contemplate the huge clouds he continuously 
emitted from his lips with an air of pensive 
abstraction. At last he bent over the little 
table that separated us, and said in an 
undertone : 

** What sort of a man was it that brought 
the watch to your place this afternoon? A 
tall, sallow-looking man, with pomaded 
moustache, and a squint in one of his eyes 

-eh ?” 

I nearly let my glass fall in my surprise 
at this realistic description. It was iden- 
tical with that given to me at the time by 
my manager. Truly, nothing seemed hid- 
den from this wonderful man! No marvel 
that his name was a veritable terror to 
evildoers, not only in the Metropolis, but 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. I suppose my face was a tolerably 


correct index of the state of my mind, for, 
without waiting for my reply, he went on. 

‘It’s rather a funny thing, isn’t it, that 
you should have been present when we 
dropped down on him so neatly just now ? 
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That’s what some good people would cal 
a bit of retributive justice, 1 take it,” and 
Mr. Bennett laughed a pleasant little 
laugh that was full of quiet enjoyment 
although it was subdued. 

I had often before, in my dealings with 
my astute companion, experienced that 
feeling of utter helplessness which soon 
develops into a condition of such passive 
expectancy that the most unheard of and 
incredible things appear the most common- 
place and natural occurrences in the world, 
I was now rapidly arriving at this stage, 
so I lighted a cigar and remarked, non- 
chalantly, that it was rather funny, to be 
sure, but nothing when you were used to 
it. I am perfectly well aware that the 
remark must have sounded supremely 
ridiculous, but, for the life of me, I couldnt 
think of anything more appropriate to say 
on the spur of the moment. 

*‘ Yes, it certainly is a rum start,” con. 
tinued Mr. Bennett, after a slight pause, 
during which he thoughtfully stroked the 
side of his nose with the moist end of his 
cigar, “and it’s my opinion there’s a 
precious sight more in the background 
than we’ve any notion of just at present. 
This Mr. Slagg seems to be an uncom- 
monly curious sort of individual, and as 
for that voice—well, we must get at the 
owner of that somehow. Wonder when 
the knick-knacks are going to be sold. 
Hullo! what’s that ?” 

There was a noise of breaking glass, 
succeeded by a hasty shuffling of feet, in 
the adjoining compartment, and Bennett 
leaped up instantly and peered eagerly 
over the partition. It was empty, but 
a smashed tumbler, together with its 
seemingly untasted contents, bore evidence 
to the recent precipitate departure of its 
former occupant. Bennett rushed to the 
door and gazed long and earnestly up and 
down the now deserted street, but without 
result. 

“Bah!” he growled, angrily; “weve 
been done. Someone has followed us hee 
and listened to all we've been saying. 
ought to have put a man at the door to 
watch, but it’s such an awful night that! 
didn’t think it worth while. Anyhow, it’s 
too late now. Let's get out of this, and 
I'll have the blessed street overhauled to 
morrow and see what that'll do.” ; 

And so we parted, Bennett to make his 
way discontentedly back as best he could 
to the “ Yard,” and I to return home and 
cogitate further over the events of the 
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evening with the assistance of an- 
other cigar and a bottle of old Pom- 
mard. 

The supervention of the _ holi- 
days, combined with the execrable 
weather, prevented my seeing any- 
thing more of Bennett for the next 
week. But I learnt, through the 
medium of the papers, that his 
prisoner had been charged the fol- 
lowing day at Bow Street, and for- 
mally remanded for the production 
of further evidence. And I also 
learnt, from the same source, a 
startling item of news which set me 
thinking harder than ever, if pos- § 
sible. It was as follows: 


“New York, December 31. The 
Aurania arrived yesterday from Liv- 
erpool with a broken shaft. She 
reports fearful weather in the Atlan- 
tic. On the fifth day out one of the 
saloon passengers, Mr. Hiram J. 
Slagg, the well-known millionaire, 
was washed overboard by a heavy 
sea, which was running so high at 
the time as to preclude all chance of 
rescue.” 


It may easily be imagined that | 


this surprising intelligence made *~ov 
me anticipate with .the utmost 
eagerness an early visit from In- 
spector Bennett, but that gentleman 
might have departed this life altogether for 
any sign he manifested so far as I was con- 
cerned. I fretted and fumed inwardly over 
his protracted absence, and was unspeak- 
ably relieved when, as the last few hours 
of the dying year were fast closing in amid 
a whirlwind of snow that had already 
attained to the dignity of a full-blown 
blizzard, he entered my private room and, 
with a brusque, “ Rough day, isn’t it?” 
seated himself in front of the fire and 
spread out his hands before the blaze to 
thaw. 

“Well,” I said rather impatiently at 
last, having waited some considerable time 
m vain for him to speak. ‘‘ What’s the 
news? I've been expecting you every 
day for the past week. I suppose you've 
heard about the accident on board the 
Aurania ?” 

“I have,” he replied slowly, with his 
gaze still fixed on the centre of the fire, 
“and I’m very sorry indeed for the poor 
girl. She was a brave one, anyhow.” 

“The poor girl!” I exclaimed in bewil- 
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“ON THE FIFTH DAY OUT, 


derment. ‘What poor girl? I didn’t 
know there was any woman mixed up in 
the case at all.” 

“IT mean the unfortunate but plucky girl 
who jumped into the sea from the deck of 
the Awrania, in order to prevent, as she 
thought, any further trouble to Mr. Hiram 
J. Slagg at the hands of the police.” 

For some moments I failed to grasp the 
full meaning of what I had just heard, and 
then suddenly the terrible significance of 
Bennett’s words began to break in upon 
me. Could it really be possible ? I turned 
a face full of anxious interrogation towards 
him, which was not altogether without its 
effect, for, having by this time partly suc- 
ceeded in thawing his congealed blood, he 
shifted his chair round, so as to directly 
confront me, and, raising his eyes to mine, 
he said: 

““Mr. Stephens, you and I have been 
engaged together in some very curious 
cases, but in: many respects this is by far 
the most remarkable of them all. I must 
confess that at present I have not arrived 
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at what seems to me a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the mystery which envelopes Mr. 
Hiram J. Slagg. Perhaps, when | have 
given you all the points which I have ob- 
tained in the course of my enquiries, you 
may be able to suggest that explanation 
which up to now has eluded all my 
efforts.” 

I shook my head emphatically at this 
highly improbable event, and Bennett 
continued : 

‘What I have really gathered during 
the past few days amounts to this. Some 
years ago ——” 

‘** Stop a minute,” I interrupted hastily. 
** Is this a very long story ?” 

*‘ Not particularly,” responded Bennett, 
with a smile. ‘ But why?” 

‘*‘ Because I should like you to sample 
this fresh consignment of Burgundy which 
I have just received. It is supposed to be 
the choicest of its kind procurable. This 
is New Year's Eve, and we'll drink to the 
prompt unravelment of the mystery of 
Hiram J. Slagg.” 

My companion raising no objection to 
this, I speedily proceeded to put my pro- 
position into effect. The wine was tasted 
with due solemnity and pronounced excel- 
lent, and then Bennett, lighting the largest 
cigar I had upon the premises—I knew 
well, from past experience, his partiality 
for big cigars—commenced his astonishing 
and momentous narration. 

“You must know, then,” he began 
thoughtfully, slightly varying his opening, 
“that Mr. Slagg has for some considerable 
time past enjoyed on both sides of the 
Atlantic the reputation of being an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy man—a sort of multi- 
millionaire, in fact. He made no secret of 
how his wealth was acquired ; indeed, had 
he been so disposed, it would have been 
next to impossible. Some years ago,” 
here Mr. Bennett reverted to his original 
opening, ‘“‘ Mr. Slagg was a miner in the 
newly-discovered gold-fields of California, 
and it was only on hisreturn to New York 
that he purchased a fine house in the most 
fashionable part of the city, and com- 
menced his career as a liberal patron of 
the fine arts. Then he came over to 
Europe, where he was a large buyer, and, 
if report speaks truly, Mr. Stephens has 
no reason to complain of him in that 
respect.” 

I nodded acquiescence, and Mr. Bennett 
continued : 

** About two months ago a singular thing 
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occurred at the central bureau of the New 
York police. A woman entered the office 
one morning and demanded a private in. 
terview with the chief. It was granted: 
and she then proceeded to denounce the 
absent millionaire as the murderer of his 
former partner at Rafferty’s Run some 
five years previously. The police in all 
countries are proverbially slow in believing 
accusations, more especially of a serious 
character, against persons of wealth and 
position ; but this woman’s tale was so cir- 
cumstantial and direct that the authorities, 
however unwilling, had no option but that 
of moving in the matter. Her story briefly 
was this. Slagg, before his sudden acces. 
sion to riches, had a partner whose name, 
curiously enough, was Stagg, and Slagg 
and Stagg were as well known in Rafferty’s 
Run as you and I are in London. They 
didn’t seem to get on very well, however, 
for Stagg was a lazy, dissolute fellow, and, 
to tell the candid truth, Slagg himself, at 
that time, didn’t appear to be much better. 
Their quarrels were incessant and notori- 
ous, and one night they culminated in a 
fearful row in their hut. In the morning 
Stagg had disappeared ; and Slagg gave 
it out that they had mutually agreed to 
separate, and after settling up their hold- 
ings, Stagg had departed in the early dawn, 
without imparting a single hint as to his 
ultimate intentions or destination. In the 
semi-civilised community of Rafferty’s Run 
such things were by no means uncommon, 
nor were they considered in any way pecu- 
liar, and so the explanation was generally 
credited, or, at any rate, no one thought it 
either necessary or wise to openly express 
his disbelief. After this occurrence, Slagg, 
according to all accounts, rapidly went 
from bad to worse ; got drunker and more 
quarrelsome every day, until he at last Be 
came a perfect nuisance to everyone in the 
place. It was in the midst ofan unusi 

protracted and violent drinking bout, even 
for him, that a letter arrived which had the 
unexpected effect of sobering him all at 
once. The following day, he anno 

that he intended taking a short holiday 
order to attend to some pressing private 
affairs, and there was much joy in fhe 
camp accordingly. Some of the boys were 
hardened enough to audibly indulge in the 
hope that he would never return; but their 
pious wishes were doomed to early disap 
pointment, for, in the course of a 

weeks, Slagg made his reappearance a 

them triumphantly, but with one importamt 
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diference—he was an entirely changed 
character. As time slowly passed away 
it was seen this was no mere flash-in-the- 
pan, but a positive and tangible fact. 
Slagg, from being a noisy, lazy, disrepu- 
table skunk, had settled down into a quiet, 
hardworking, steady man, whose marvel- 
lous pluck and no less marvellous luck, 
became the pride and conversation of the 
community. At the end of three years’ 
successful labouring he suddenly came 
upon the richest vein in the whole district, 
the like of which has never been equalled, 
before or since. At one stroke he was 
transformed from a rich man into a million- 
aire, to the joy of the few and envy of the 
many. Of course he gave up mining ; 
made tracks for New York, bought a fine 
house and set up tor a lord.” 

At this point Mr. Bennett paused to re- 
light his cigar, which had gone out during 
the progress of his narrative, and I availed 
myself of the interval to refill both our 
glasses. There were one or two questions 
that I was dying to ask, but I concluded 
to hold my peace and wait for the end of 
the story. 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Bennett, “that 
was all right, and things looked booming 
for Mr. Slagg. But there was trouble 
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ahead, and as usual it came from a woman. 
It seems that this man Stagg had a sweet- 
heart in New York, one Isabel Burton by 
name, who was about as determined a bit 
of femininity as one would wish to meet 
with in a day’s march. She never be- 
lieved in the story of Stagg’s disappear- 
ance for a single moment, and stuck to it 
stoutly that her man had been foully mur- 
dered by Slagg. However, as she hadn't 
anything better to go upon than her own 
suspicions, no one paid much attention to 
her ravings for justice, and so she just had 
to content herself with sending a letter to 
Slagg which nearly frightened him out of 
his wits, and caused his abrupt departure 
from Rafferty’s Run for a season, during 
which it is charitably supposed he employed 
his leisure time in repenting of his sins and 
making good resolutions for the future. 
For my own part,” continued Mr. Bennett 
reflectively, “«I must admit I’m rather 
sceptical as to these sudden reformations 
in downright bad men. Good men gone 
wrong may, and often do, change the cur- 
rent of their lives and turn again to paths 
of respectability, but then the goodness 
has been there all the while—not dead, but 
only squelched for a season. However, 
that’s neither here nor there. What is 
certain is this, that when Slagg came to 
New York and set up in style with a superb 
mansion, handsome carriages, expensive 
horses and a whole army of servants, all 
the old bitterness revived in Isabel Bur- 
ton’s breast, and being, as I have said, a 
woman of extraordinary determination, 
nothing would satisfy her but that she 
herself should go down to Rafferty’s Run 
and see if she could not find something out 
on her own account. And she did, too, 
by Jove.” 

Ah!” I could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing at this juncture, my pent-up curiosity 
seeking its natural outlet in speech; ‘‘ and 
what did she discover ?” 

‘‘Quite enough to go on with,” replied 
my companion with irritating deliberation. 
‘‘ Underneath the floor of Slagg’s old hut 
she found a skeleton with a bullet-hole in 
its skull. That might have been got over, 
but as they moved it a bullet rolled out 
of the hole which was instantly identified 
by a score of men as having once belonged 
to Slagg. Seems that before his reforma- 
tion Slagg was uncommonly fond of carv- 
ing little devices on anything he could 
lay his hands on, including his bullets, and 
this peculiarity being well known, the affair 
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now assumed such a suspicious appearance 
that the New York police found themselves 
no longer able to resist the demand for 
further inquiry. It was therefore resolved 
to have Mr. Slagg watched during the re- 
mainder of his stay in England, and, if any- 
thing fresh transpired in the interim, to 
procure his arrest on the capital charge.” 

“And something did transpire, then?” 
I hazarded in my eagerness. 


‘‘ Something did transpire, certainly, and . 


here the romantic part of the story comes 
in. I needn't say it refers to another wo- 
man. Slagg, during the latter part of his 
stay at Rafferty’s Run, was instrumental 
in saving the life of a girl named Rose 
Mason under peculiarly dangerous and ex- 
citing circumstances. Rose not unnatu- 
rally manifested her gratitude by proceed- 
ing forthwith to fall over head and ears in 
love with her deliverer, who, of course, 
being a man, remained in sublime igno- 
rance of the tender feeling he had thus 
created. When Isabel put in an appear- 
ance at the Run, Rose smelt 
danger at once, and followed 
her about all over the place 
like a veritable sleuthhound. 
As soon as the skeleton was 
discovered Rose hastened to 
New York, the better to watch 
the progress of affairs; and 
directly she found out the 
police were really bestirring 
themselves in the matter, 
promptly took ship to England, 
determined to save her hero or 
perish in the attempt. Poor 
girl! She did her best ac- 
cording to her lights, and well 
deserved a better fate.” 

“Yet I don’t quite see—” I 
began, hesitatingly. 

“No, and you never will 
see,” interrupted Mr. Bennett 
testily, “‘unless you allow me 
to finish in my own way. The 
girl, I say, came straight to 
London, attired as a man— 
not such a difficult under- 
taking as you might at first 
imagine for a girl brought up 
as she had been—and called 
on Mr. Slagg at the Langham 
the very night you and he 
happened to be dining to- 
gether. It is here where we 
break down for the first time, 
for we have absolutely no in- 


formation as to. what became of Mr 


Slagg and the girl after they left the 
hotel. All we know for certain is that 
when a week has nearly elapsed the girl 
turns up again with her face bandaged, 
and passes herself off successfully as the 
millionaire, settles his affairs so far as may 
be, books a passage to New York in his 
name in the Aurania, and then, when the 
vessel is nearing her destination, jumps 
overboard, and—well, yes, I believe that's 
about all.” 

And Mr. Bennett threw away the stump 
of his cigar, and directed his gaze with 
great earnestness to the fire once more. 

‘* But,” I objected, ** so far as this jump. 
ing overboard is concerned it is all pure 
surmise on your part. It may very well 


have been an accident, after all. You 
didn’t see the actual occurrence, you 
know.” 

‘** No,” retorted Mr. Bennett grimly, “] 
didn't, but then one of my men did, and 
even tried to save her, but wasn’t in time.’ 


SHE FOUND A SKELETON. 
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“What!” I 

exclaimed, my 
astonishment 
completely gain- 
ing the better 
of my politeness, 
«you don t mean 
to tell me you 
had one of your 
everlasting emis- 
saries on board 
that steamer, do 
you?” 
" «Certainly | 
had,” was the 
unmoved reply. 
“You see the 
authorities on 
the other side 
didn’t deign to 
avail themselves 
of our services 
at the ‘ Yard,’ 
but sent over 
a couple of what 
they were 
pleased to style 
their smartest 
officers, who 
lounged about 
the Langham all 
day and sampled all the whiskies within a 
two-mile radius at night, but who had no 
more idea they were shadowing a girl on 
board the Awrania than—than a private 
detective has when he is making a fool of 
himself.” 

And this simile striking Mr. Bennett as 
being peculiarly apposite, he indulged in 
one of his customary internal chuckles and 
assisted himself to another cigar. 

* But,” I persisted, ‘‘ I don’t see how the 
girl’s suicide can ultimately benefit Slagg, 
if he is really guilty. Do you know if he 
has made any attempt to leave England ?” 

“I don’t think so. In fact, I may say I 
am sure. But the mischief of it all is that 
we've got the beggar fast enough who 
could throw a considerable amount of light 
on the case, but he resolutely refuses to 
open his mouth.”’ 

“You mean the man who tried to pledge 
the chronometer ? ” 

“Precisely. He’s an American, too, 
and I fancy Slagg and he must have had 
some dealings together before this affair of 
the watch. The job I’ve got him for, how- 
ever, is a projected burglary at Marl- 
borough House, and, of course, I don’t 

° 


connect Slagg in 
any way with 
that. I may say 
that I had the 
whole street 
where you heard 
the voice 
thoroughly over- 
hauled the next 
day, but I was 
too late. The 
bird had evident 
ly flown.”’ 
There was a 
long silence after 
this, during 
which Bennett 
puffed away 
steadily at his 
cigar, and I 
meditated curi- 
ously on the 
strange tale 
which | had just 
listened to. At 
last I observed, 
by way of say- 
ing something : 
“I suppose 


“BUT WASN’T IN TIME.” the man you 


thought was spy- 
ing upon us at the Golden Lion must 
have followed you in the hope of hearing 
what you had to say about the capture of 
your burglar just before.” 

*T don’t think so,” replied Bennett 
quickly. ‘I rather fancy it was you that 
he followed. Don’t you remember it was 
immediately after I had said we must find 
the owner of the mysterious voice, some- 
how, that he upset his glass and fled?” 

** Ah! to be sure,” I assented. ‘I had 
quite forgotten that.” 

*‘T have an idea,” remarked Bennett 
reflectively, “ that the owner of that voice 
was not very far from us at the time. If 
your supposition is correct, I’ve a notion 
he imagined you might have discovered 
his identity, and so followed, in order to 
find out, if possible, how much you really 
did suspect. Mind you, I don’t say it was 
so, but I’ve known stranger things hap- 
pen.” 

At this moment my manager entered, 
with the intelligence that a Mr. Thompson 
was in the front shop, and wanted to see 
Mr. Bennett very particularly. 

“Show him in, Mr. Oliver, if you 
please,” said my companion, jumping 
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up and rubbing his hands gleefully. 
“You'll excuse me, Mr. Stephens, I 
know ; but I'll be bound the fellow’s got a 
clue at last. Well,” he continued, as Mr. 
Thompson entered the room, brushing the 
snow from his hat. ‘* What's the news 
now? Discovered the lost end of the 
thread, eh?” 

“Well, sir, I can’t go quite so far as 
that,” replied the man respectfully, “ but 
I’ve found Mr. Slagg, at any rate.” 

‘You have!” exclaimed Mr. Bennett, 
with satisfaction visibly depicted on his 
face. ‘Then I'll be bound we're not far 
from the tail of the string anyway. And 
where is he, after all?” 

“ At the Middlesex Hospital, sir. Down 
with brain fever and an injured leg.” 

“Ah! I told you those hospitals ought 
to have been seen to before, but never 
mind. You've done exceedingly well. Has 
he been there long ?” 

‘‘Rather better than a week, I believe, 
sir. He’s sensible now, only most extra- 
ordinarily weak.” 

“We'll go and see him at once,” said 
Mr. Bennett with decision; and, without 
another word, we turned out into the howl- 
ing storm, and made our 
way, as best we could, to 


the hospital. 

It was a melancholy figure 
our eyes rested upon in the 
ward that dismal New Year’s 


Eve. The head had been 
carefully shaven, and the 
razor had not’ spared the 
long, silky beard. There 
was a nasty gash across the 
forehead, and the absence 
of the two front 
teeth, which caused 
the peculiar lisp in 
the voice, was 
especially notice- 
able. But the most 
striking alteration 
of all was the pro- 
nounced obliquity 
of the eyes—a 
scarcely observ- 
able defect hither- 
to, but which the 
removal of the 
hair had brought 
into great promi- 
nence. I noticed 
Bennett start as 
his glance fell on 


SEATED HIMSELF ON THE EDGE OF THE BED. 
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the worn face before him, and I was not 
surprised. I involuntarily started myself, 

The half-closed. eyes opened at our ap- 
proach and a convulsive tremor passed 
over his frame. 

“My God! oh, my God!” he: feebly 
moaned; ‘* what have I done to deserve 
all this? Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy! see what 
you have brought me to!” 

The nurse touched me on the arm im. 
mediately. 

*‘] think you had better retire, sir, for 
the present. The doctor's orders are very 
strict, and I am not to allow any excite. 
ment whatever.” 

We silently withdrew in obedience to 
this command, but there was an unusual 
glitter in Bennett’s eyes, which betokened 
that he had made an important discovery 
even in the brief time we steod by the 
invalid’s bedside. As soon as we were 
outside the gates, he put his arm in mine, 
and hurried me rapidly along in the vey 
teeth of the gale itself. Talking was out 
of the question; and I was not sorry when 
we came to a halt at last, in front ofa 
heavy, sombre building, whose grim and 
massive portals proclaimed it one of those 

cemeteries of 
human hope—a 
prison. 

Bennett entered, 
and, shaking the 
snow from his 
clothes, spoke a 
few words in an 
undertone to an 
official, who nod- 
ded in return, and, 
picking up a huge 
bunch of | keys, 
beckoned us to 
follow him. After 
traversing a long, 
dimly-lighted _cor- 
ridor,our conductor 
suddenly paused; a 
door swung gently 

= open at a touch 
= ni itll from his experienc- 

A ed fingers, and we 
found ourselves 
confronting a tall, 
yellow-faced man, 
with heavily-waxed 
moustaches and 
a very perceptible 
squint. I had 
no trouble @ 
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THAT PLUCKY LITTLE GIRL ROSE. 


identifying him from my manager’s de- 
scription as the man who had attempted 
to pawn Mr. Slagg’s chronometer. He 
scowled diabolically at Bennett, and, 


seating himself on the edge of his bed, 
compressed his lips firmly, with a look 
which was obviously intended to show 
that he had made up his mind to utter 
never a word. Bennett surveyed him for 
a minute or two without speaking, and 
then said quietly : 

“ Reginald Fortescue, or, rather, to call 
you by your proper name, Hiram James 
Slagg, you may as well give up this useless 
contest. I have seen your brother, and I 
tell you frankly I now know all.” 

Two large blotches of curious hue ap- 
peared slowly in the centre of the fellow’s 
cheeks and gradually spread over his face. 
He clenched his fists so tightly and 
gnashed his teeth in such extremity of 
rage that I should have entertained fears 
for Bennett's safety had it not been for the 
stalwart warder standing close behind 
him. Then all at once his manner changed, 
and, folding his arms across his chest, he 
said in a surly tone: 

“So you mean to say my chicken-hearted 
brother has rounded on me at last, eh? 
Well, he always was a mean skunk, so I’m 
not surprised. S'pose I'd better let up on 
the whole job now, hadn’t I? Lighten 
my sentence a-bit, maybe. But I won't 


have any witnesses,” he continued, nod- 
ding viciously in my direction. “Send 
that man away, and let the turnkey stand 
outside, if you want me to tell you what I 
know.” 

‘“‘Mr. Stephens,” said Bennett, half 
apologetically, “* would you mind stepping 
into the Governor’s room for a short while? 
The turnkey will show you the way. [I'll 
join you directly I’ve finished with this 
little business here.” 

But it was upwards of an hour, though, 
before Bennett made his appearance. 

Directly he entered the room | could 
tell by the expression on his face that he 
had got to the bottom of the mystery of 
Hiram J. Slagg. He approached the fire 
and threw out his hands in front of the 
cheerful blaze, remarking as he did so that 
this certainly was an exceedingly curious 
world.” 

“I can see you have solved one enigma 
in it at any rate,” I observed, with a smile. 

‘* Well, yes,” he replied, tapping his 
breast as he spoke, ‘it's all here in writing, 
but who would have thought it likely a 
couple of hours ago? The moment I saw 
poor Slagg at the hospital, minus his hair, 
I detected the likeness between him and 
our prisoner, and I wasn’t long in arriving 
at the conclusion that they were brothers. 
I played that little card on Master Jimmy 
with tolerably tidy effect, I reckon, for it’s 
all out of him now. Of course he shot 
Stagg, but he sticks to it hard and fast it 
was done in a regular stand-up fight, and 
wasn’t his fault. When he received that 
fiery epistle from Miss Isabel Burton he 
got fairly funked right down to his boots, 
and rushed off to his brother with the 
whole story ; and his brother, being a big, 
soft-hearted fool, volunteered to return to 
the Run and take his place, for they were 
as alike as two peas in those days, I’m 
told. As for Jimmy—he’s the real Hiram J., 
you know; the other's only Ebenezer T.— 
he came straight over to England, where 
he set up asa swindler with considerable 
success, only writing to his brother now 
and again for money when luck went dead 
against him. When that plucky little girl 
Rose turned up at the Langham with the 
news that Hiram J. was wanted the other 
side the unselfish fellow started off without 
a moment’s delay to warn his rascally 
relative, but the night being excessively 
treacherous he slipped and fell just as he 
arrived at his brother's residence, cutting 
his forehead and face very severely, besides 
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injuring his leg. It was useless for him 
to think of returning to the hotel in that 
condition, and so Rose, at the suggestion 
of the other, consented to personate him 
for a while until he got better, but when 
she found that the police were really on 
the trail, that the hotel was incessantly 
watched and the man she loved very likely 
in peril of his life, she took a sudden mad 
resolve to throw them off the scent and so 
started for America. We can only guess 
what passed in her mind on board the 
vessel, but she was a good little girl, and 
God rest her soul. On the ni 

nabbed his precious brother Slagg saw 
you and hobbled out in pursuit to find out, 
if possible, whether you had recognised him 
at all. Running away from the Golden 
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Lion, he slipped and still further injured 
his leg, and being shortly afterwards dis- 
covered by a kindly neighbour in a state 
of high fever, help was procured and he 
was conveyed to the hospital where we 
That’s the complete story, 


found 


him. 
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and it’s about as singular a one as I have 
met with in the whole course of my not 
altogether circumscribed experience.” 

We both sat looking at the fire reflec. 
tively for some time after Bennett had 
finished his strange tale. At last I lifted 
my head and enquired what was likely to 
be the ultimate fate of Hiram J. Slagg. 

‘‘ He'll get twenty years, for certain,” 
replied Mr. Bennett promptly, with much 
satisfaction. 

And that’s precisely what nx 
too. 

‘«‘Andthe writing-table ?” the readerasks. 
‘‘ Have you nothing to tell us about that ?” 

I’m afraid I haven’t, except this: that 
it now occupies the post of honour in my 
study, and that this identical tale has been 
indited on its lovely surface, the beauty of 
which I am never tired of admiring. 

‘* And your Ebenezer T.—? ” 

Ah, well, I'm sorry to say he never left 
the hospital alive. The shock shattered 
his system and broke his noble heart. 





A Trip to Chicago and its World's Fair 


—> 


O sooner had J decided to go 
West and see the World’s Fair 
than every acquaintance I had 

came forward and offered me his advice. 
I became an interesting person in a 
moment. It is so intolerably common- 
place to have visited the States that the 
multitude scized upon me. I was at least 
a neophyte, and, as such, might be ex- 
pected to listen with patience to experi- 
ences no one else would tolerate. To 
begin with, everybody had their own pet 
line of steamers. Some would rail against 
fast boats, asserting that the discipline 
necessary to secure speed made the voy- 
age as bad as a short sentence in a peni- 
tentiary ; others didn’t think the discipline 
so unpleasant as the discomfort of the 


engines, which shook out whole sets of 


teeth at every stroke of the piston. I was 
assured that upon any boat whose speed 


exceeded ten knots it was impossible to 
sit upon deck except upon the calmest 


day. Terrible stories men told me of the 
hundreds of passengers washed off each 
voyage. I was urged not to take my pas- 
sage upon a fashionable boat, but to be 
careful to choose one that no one else 
would sail in 


elbow with millionaires ; marquises played 
poker in the smoke room with all comers, 
“As a matter of business go by a good 
boat,” was the confidential advice of a 
member of the Junior Polyanthus, who was 
supposed to have a second cousin in the 
Carlton. A Scotchman advised sailing 
from the Clyde; with him economy joined 
hands with patriotism. The cuisine seemed 
to me to be a matter of some importance, 
but I could obtain no definite informa- 
tion. A sea-sick man said the food was 
bad all round. An old globe-trotter said 
that he had been across the pond in every 
boat, and that all were equally good. The 
general opinion was that the food didn’t 
matter at all, but that if I was a gour- 
mand I must go by one of the German 
boats. I couldn’t find anyone who had 
actually eaten a meal upon any of these, 
but the tradition was in the air. 

Upon one point most people were 
agreed—that the journey to Liverpool 
was tedious, that the system of getting 
all your belongings on board a tender, 
and going through all the trouble of tran- 
shipment again was intensely annoying. 

This settled the steamship question for 





—this would 
ensure me 
the undivid- 
ed attention 
of the cap- 
tain, the offi- 
cers and the 
whole crew. 
Whatever I 
did, I was 
not to miss 
the delights 
ofthe-societ y 
on board 
ship, so I 
must cross 
in one of 
the “erey- 
hounds ”*— in 
these dukes 
sat elbow to 
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cided to go 
to Southamp- 
ton, and | 
chose the 
American 
Line, as it 
seemed to me 
that I could 
thus test both 
sides of the 
question. I 
could go out 
by the Ches- 
ter, admitted- 
ly one of the 
most com- 
fortable 
boats afloat, 
captained by 
one of the 
most charm- 
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1 found our cabins 
and settled oy, 
luggage, we went 
on deck, and stared 
deliberately at one 
another. We 
fought wildly for 
deck chairs, and 
sat down in them 
with an air as 
though we _ had 
never been op 
shore in our lives, 





ing of hosts, Captain Lewis, and I could 
return by the greyhound Paris, and beat the 
record, At Waterloo we were shown into 
saleons which, after four months’ experi- 
ence of the luxury of Pullman palace cars, 
I still remember as models of good taste, 
and at Southampton we were received by 
a regiment of officials in white gloves, who 
might have been bishops, but who I un- 
derstood afterwards were only railway 
porters. They ten- 
derly seized our 
travelling bags 
with an awed air, 
as much as to say 
that they knew 
they contained 
jewels of vast size, 
and had _steeled 
themselves against 
the temptation. I 
gave no thought 
to my seventeen 
boxes, painted 
lack with a white 
R in a diamond 
upon all four sides, or my cabin trunk, or 
my rugs, or my bundle of walking-sticks, or 
my hat-box. I had the most perfect faith 
in the white-gloved porters. The startling 
novelty of a railway servant in white 
kid gloves unhinged me.. However, I had 
tied labels upon each package, upon 
which I had written a short account of 
myself and my destination, and I had 
pasted labels all over the luggage, with 
printed directions as to the exact portion 
of the ship I wished such package to sail 
in, so I had no real reascn for any 
anxiety. 
When we had all got on board, had 


The whole sixty 
sat in one long row 
down the lee side, 
and the men 
smoked and the 
women held novels upside down, whilst 
they looked at each other. We kept this up 
until the ship was clear of the Water. Then 
the strain became intolerable, and we all 
got up and stared solemnly at the Isle of 
Wight. We might have gone on staring for 
days had not the luncheon gong sounded, 
I have no very vivid idea of that luncheon. 
I don’t think anyone quite realised that it 
was a meal. | asked for a slice of cold 
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beef, which was at once put before me. 
Then it gradually glided away, until it 
might have been about a thousand yards off. 
I saw it very indistinctly, when it slowly 
came my way again, and I felt that as the 
whole of the fifty-nine passengers were 
looking at me,I must make an effort. 
At that moment the saloon became nime 
hundred in the shade, and I went up the 
companion. The sharp breeze from the 
Channel struck me full in the face, and! 
sat down with a gasp of relief, and for some 
minutes watched the bulwarks rise up 
the summit of the Needles, and then sink 
some feet lower than the sea line I grew 
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intensely excited. 
Would the bul- 
warks go higher 
than the top of 
the rocks? I could 
stand it up to the 
top, but I felt that 
if it went one inch 
beyond I should 
have to go below. 
With a delirious 
roll the ship went 
out into the open 
Channel, and the 
bulwarks shot up 
far higher than I 
had calculated. I 
went below. I can 
safely say that I 
never felt happier 
than I did when 
I saw that the 
saloon wasempty, 
and that my fifty- 
nine shipmates 
had left the pur- 
ser and the doctor 
to finish the lunch 
alone. 

I dare say some 
of the passengers 
knew what be- 
came of the first 
day, but the ma- 
jority of us began 
our voyage on the 
second day at 
lunch time. We 
lay prone upon 
sixty deck chairs, 
shivering in the 
iced sunshine of 
au April day, and 
the deck steward 
fed us with beef 
tea. The first 
person to recover 
consciousness 
wasa yachtsman, 
who went the 
round of the sa- 
loon deck and 
to.l us that he 
had been talking 
to the sailors, and 
had found out that 
the captain was 
steering a wrong 
course. We were 
taturally mucb 
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shocked, and the more robust crawled 
into the deck smoke-room, where a coun- 
cil of war was held. The Yachtsman 
told us that he had sailed The Channel 
jor years, and that he had often crossed 
to the States. After much fatuous dis- 


cussion we recommended the Yachtsman 
to take charge of the vessel, and he 
went away to find the captain, who, I 


understand, declined to resign, or even to 
alter the course. The incident cteated 
much excitement, as the Yachtsman told 
us that we might any moment find our- 
selves in an ice-floe on the Greenland 
coast. Writing calmly, now that the 
danger is passed, I am inclined to think 
that Captain Lewis was, perhaps, better 
acquainted with the Atlantic than the hero 
of Southampton Water, but there is no 
question that for pam. 


and joined the 
indigo waves, and 
we peered dimly 
through the spray 
that covered the 
smoke-room sky- 
light, and watch- 
ed the sweep of 
the mountains as 
they raced along 
before the north- 
west gale. The 
next was cloud- 
less, and then for 
three days we had 
a glorious morn- 
ing,and just as we 
were sipping our 
afternoon tea a 
black cloud 
came up, and we 
plunged into an inferno of hurling wind 
and waves that shook our very souls. 
But there is much pleasure in bad weather, 
our happiest hours were spent round the 
smoke-room stove, with weather windows 
battened, listening to tales in every tongue. 
And nationalities that were not repre- 
sented in the first cabin turned up in the 
steerage, at which we never tired of gaz- 
ing. Humanity, dumb and _ patient, 
huddled in great heaps, swept by the salt 
spray, soaked by the rain, motionless and 
silent. Here a dozen _ yellow-haired 
northerners ; women, children and men. 
There some Hindoos, shivering in their 
thin garments. The heaps changed 
positions, but they did not move. If 
the sun shone, the atoms disintegrated ; 
cold contracted them. They fed, slept, 
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a day or two we 
lived in momen- 
tary dread of 
having to spend 
the rest of our 
days with the 
Esquimaux. 
Volumes might 
be written about 
the weathers in 
the Atlantic, be- 
cause no two 
people have 
ever experienced 
the same twice. 
One day black 
clouds came 
tearing down 
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and even bore 
children, but 
they never play- 
ed games or 
chatted or 
laughed. The 
captain, the first 
officer and the 
doctors were al- 
ways watching 
them. They had 
more attention 
than anybody 
on the ship; they 
were inspected, 
washed, fed and 
lodged in better 
style than they 
had ever been ia 
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their lives, but they showed no gladness, 
no gaiety. The second class represented 
British respectability, that would ride in 
a gig if it had one. It was fed like us, 
lodged like us, slept like us, and sat on 
chairs, smoked and flirted like us. But it 
had one gnawing longing—to be first 
class. If we played quoits, it played 
quoits; if we stopped, it stopped. Not 
the most fastidious eye could have picked 
out first from second if all had been 
mixed up together, and yet I would 
rather have been steerage than second. 
Never to have passed that bar! to be 
always reminded of your incapacity to 
pay a paltry two or three pounds. This to 
one whose righteousness rests upon dol- 
lars, is, indeed, gall. 

At last the pilot-boat came alongside, 
and we knew that 
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The New York Custom House officials 
are often cursed; but, like most officials, 
they are easily handled if taken the right 
way. The golden rule is golden silence. 
A very gorgeous youth chalked all my 
boxes without a murmur. But once 
chalked, what was I to do? The American 
system of handling baggage was invented 
by a millionaire for millionaires: seventy- 
five cents., or three shillings for each 
package means a vast sum. At last an 
Irish cabman—there was only one at the 
place—kindly consented, for the small sum 
of thirty shillings, to drive me to Bayard 
Hotel in Fifty-fourth Street. There are 
few cabs in New York. Rich and poor 
use the trains and street cars, which go 
up and down all the streets. I saw a few 


hansoms in the Central Park, but they 





our voyage was 
over—a voyage 
that had made us 
all friends, and 
had drawn us 
together so much 
that towards the 
end even the 
Yachtsman de- 
clared that the 
captain | a | steer- 
ed us remarkably 
well; that he 
could not have 
done better him- 
self. As for the 
rest of us we 
would, anyone of 
us,have laid down 
our lives for the captain. And how much 
depends upon the captain! How easy 
and how fashionable to be gruff, and 
make stale and salt jokes upon the pas- 
senger’s ignorance. True, one day when 
the engines stopped for a moment, and a 
crowd rushed to the captain to know the 
reason, he replied in suave tones that a rat 
had got into the cylinder. But that was 
said so sweetly that, much as we all 
longed to know the real reason, we didn’t 
resent the snub; and, after all, it was the 
only one we got the whole voyage. 

There are two things I have heard 
much grumbled at in Atlantic steamers; 
one is the captain, who is always surly; 
the other the food, which is often bourgeois. 
Our captain was the perfection of courtesy 
and tact, and the food was equal to that of 
the best hotel, and better than that of most. 
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are a Juxury. I don’t think any human 
being would care, however, about driving 
in New York, as the streets are in the 
hands of the( Irish Corporation, and are, 
like most things Trish, full of character, 
without much regard to consistency. 
They were once paved, and they have 
possibly been re-paved, though they show 
no signs of it. The best laid granite is 
not beautiful ; the worst is inconceivable. 
But it is a point of honour amongst 
Americans never to grumble, so the New 
Yorker breaks his shins and sprains his 
ancles, and the —— grow fat 
on paving contracts. 

There is nothing English about New 
York. It is French and Irish; French in 
its picturesque balconies and painted shut- 
ters; in its cleanliness and clear air; 
Irish in its ill-lighted streets and hatred 
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of the English. It is a tradition amongst 
Americans to hate England. Any Yankee 
child will tell you that the English are 
cowards. When you ask with a little 
surprise how he knows this, he will say, 
“Oh, they ran away from us.” The grown- 
up Yankee has no solid ground for his 
hatred beyond a jealousy of our power 
and prestige. 

Most English people who stay in New 
York see little of its most picturesque 
side. The streets that run along the East 
River, and to which Bowery is the Broad- 
way, are crowded with the dregs of the 
civilised world. On a hot summer's after- 
noon every balcony is hung with bedding, 
coloured blankets and gay clothes ; storey 
upon storey is a mass of colour, the road- 
way filled with barrows and stalls, the 
side walks crowded with the quaintest 
specimensof the old world—the fair Swede 
and swarthy Jew, the hated Italian, 
loathed in America with a loathing only 
equalled by the love the better class has 
towards his more cultivated brother. Far 
away one catches a glimpse of a white 





tower-like steamer, with its strange beam 
working spasmodically, and at the back 
the fairy lace of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

I was never tired of this bridge, one 
of the few beautiful things in America: 
its never-ceasing torrent of carts, trains, 
people; itsrhythmic movement as it throbs 
under the multitude. From the centre 
the view is superb. The continuous life— 
ocean steamers, tiny turreted tugs, yachts, 
scows, giant ferry boats—all mixed up as 
they are mixed in no other sea-way in 
the world. The view of New York from 
the sea is fine, but the view from the 
bridge is unique. 

New York has four wonders. Its Central 
Park, with millionaires, cut-throats, Anar- 
chists and Irishmen elbowing each other 
in strange mixture ; its bridge, its harbour, 
and its hotels. The Savoy, exquisite, 
artistic, a jewel in the sludge of vulgarity; 
the Waldorf, in which wealth has vied 
with bad taste; the New Netherlands, 
another Astorian atrocity ; the Plaza, half 
beautiful, as if it knew the truth but could 
never reach it. These are the palaces— 
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like palaces, com- 
fortless and extra- 
vagant, full of ser- 
yants who mean to 
be masters—a mix- 
ture of gold, glitter Bi 
and noise—typical 
of the blatant type 
of American to 
whom the dollar is 
alone almighty. 











There are hundreds 
of less gorgeous 
hotels, but in most 








you may rely upon 
bad cooking, marble 
halls and insolence, 





the charges always 
bearing an exact 
ratio to the marble 
veneer used in the 
building. There 
are hotels, like the Murray Hill and the 
Windsor, expensive but dainty, in which 
attendance and civility are recognised as 
necessary—but they are few. The wise 
man who knows his way about New York 
stays at the Windsor on Fifth Avenue, the 
Park Lane of New York. The princes 
and peers sit amidst the jewels of the 
Savoy; the hog killer with millions to his 
credit spits in the hall of the Waldorf and 
guesses he lives in an hofel that has cost 
more money than any of the others. 

No one should go to New York and 
not bathe at Manhattan—that is to say, 
undress, put on a very artistic suit, and 
sit on the sand and smoke—men and 
women all together, chatting, smoking and 
flirting. The sea is there, but you do not 
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bathe—no one does. The girls do not 
come to spoil their bathing costumes—the 
men only go down to the beach for a 
lounge. ’Tis a strange life and a sunburnt 
one. Like anything else connected with 
pleasure in the States, it is bastard French. 

There are two ways of reaching Chicago 
—one by the Pennsylvania through Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, the other by the 
New York Central, up the lovely Hudson 
River and the Mohawk Valley, skirting 
the lakes. On each are trains travelling 
sixty miles an hour—the thousand miles 
in nineteen hours. We decide to go by 
the Pennsylvania and return by the New 
York Central. The Keystone line is 
worthy of the Keystone State. Unlike 
most of the American railways, it is solid, 
its tracks are almost English in their per- 
fection, its carriages princely, its attendants 
polite. We stay in quaint Philadelphia, 
with its magnificent new Town Hall, its 
dear old Independence Hall, with the 
quaint square, the trees under which 
Penn may have sat. Yankees say Phila- 
delphia is slow; perhaps that is why I 
loved it more than all the cities of the 
west. But it seemed to me that the Phila- 
delphians understood the art of politeness 
and appreciated age and _ intelligence. 


Washington is not in the direct line west, 
but who would go to the States and not 
see this most beautiful city ?—a city of 
trees—long avenues stretching away for 
miles, all concentrating upon the Capitol, 
the only city in the States except Boston 
in which the streets are not laid out in 
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squares. The Capitol is just as deadly 
stupid as any other American institution, 
and its statuary is grotesque in its in- 
competence. Yet no one can mass white 
marble regardless of cost without pro- 
ducing a certain effect, the Capitol is 
effective ina sense. Some of the marble 
is being painted, doubtless to enhance its 
beauty! In a few years, I suppose, they 
may end in graining the whole building, 
and then it will look like a glorified gin- 
palace. There is little to see in Washing- 
ton beyond the Capitol, the White House, 
historically interesting but interminably 
ugly, and the monuments, which 


only result of the 
high tariff has 
been to increase 
the cost of pro. 
duction. I say 
Sheffield rails 
upon the Illinois 
Central _ tracks, 
and I saw Pitts. 
burg mills idle! 
Long may Protec. 
tion thrive in the 
States! There is dirt and smoke in Pitts. 
burg, but there is more in Chicago, a 
town which for ever will remind me of 
Carlyle’s simile of “ the pot of Egyptian 
vipers.” But they are bold in Chicago— 
for they have spent forty millions of dol. 
lars on a Fair, which stands in the world’s 
history as the most gigantic failure ever 
known. The Chicago World’s Fair Com- 
pany, Limited, went for the biggest thing 
ever known, built the biggest thing ever 
known and have made the biggest fiasco 
ever known—possibly, Chicago is satisfied 
It has doubled its population by means of 





are, many of them, good. 

Baltimore is a quaint old place, 
famed for its beautiful women and 
its laudable attempt to make some 
kind of society apart from the 
valuation system which prevails 
in all towns except Baltimore and 
Boston. 

Pittsburg, to an Englishman, 
is one of the most interesting 
towns in the States, for it is dirty 
and smoky, and looks, apart from 
the network of telegraph wires, 
like a north-country town. It is 
rapidly being killed by the high 
tariffs which made it. In twenty 
years, if Protection holds its own 
in the States, Pittsburg will have 
lost half its trade. Rails don’t pay to 
.make, the glassworks are all shutting up, 
and the steelworks cannot sell an ounce 
of steel outside the charmed circle of 
Protection. The manufacturers thought 
it a clever thing to tax imports up to 
a price at which they could then make 
a profit, but they forgot that they would 
have to pay that tax themselves, and the 
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the Fair; it has doubled its city area; it 
has lived in a state of wild excitement for 
three years; and it has made known the 
fact of its existence in the uttermost parts 
of the earth. This should be enough. 

I leave the full description of the great 
World’s Fair over till next month. 


(To be complet:d in our next number.) 
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By FOSEPH HATTON, 
Author of “‘ Fournalistic London,” ‘‘ By Order of the Czar,’ “Under the Great 


Seal,” G&c., &e. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


DOZEN years ago “ Journalistic 
A. London,” to quote the Daily 

News, “‘ made a rather extensive 
rent in that ‘thick blanket of the dark’ 
behind which the gentlemen and, we 
ought to say, the ladies of the Press of 
this country are supposed to perform their 
duties.” The result of the author’s in- 
vestigations was said to be “a guide to 
contemporary journalism more extensive 
and accurate than any kindred publication 
which has hitherto appeared.” “All 


green-rooms,” added Truth, “have a fas- 
cination for the outside public, but the 
green-room of the¢Press most of all, and 
into this green-room Mr. Hatton intro- 
duces us and shows us as much, probably, 
as it is good for us to know of the famous 


pens and papers that shake the world.” 
As against a possible suggestion of undue 
trespass upon the privacy of anonymous 
journalism, in these disclosures, it was 
noted by the critical reviewer that “ the 
work presents abundant evidence of the 
fact that ‘ Journalistic London’ has even 
lent some amount of co-operation in be- 
traying its own secrets.” 

The author's pleasant intercourse with 
the great newspaper men of the Metropolis, 
thus implied, was the outcome of a special 
commission from the editor of Harper's 
Magazine for a series of articles on the 
London Press. They created considerable 
attention at the time, and the author had 
to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the 
facilities for the accomplishment of a diffi- 
cult task which were afforded by the chiefs 
of the newspaper world and their courteous 
Subalterns. The atmosphere of Pressland 
is continually changing; the conditions 

life and work vary almost from day to 
day. During even the past dozen years 
many old landmarks have disappeared. 
Men of mark and anonymous writers of 
distinction in important, if minor, circles 
have laid down their pens, and new men, 
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with different and wider ambitions, have 
taken their places. The signed article is 
making its appearance in the leading daily 
papers. Women have invaded the editor- 
ial precincts with a surprising amount of 
success. The new journalism, so called, 
is a factor in newspaper development. 
While M. Blowitz sighs for the ideal news- 
paper (which is no longer represented to 
him by The Times), Mr. Stead says he will 
produce that wonderful journal if the pub- 
lic will give him, by way of subscriptions 
for a year’s issue a hundred thousand 
pounds in ready money. Meanwhile the 
Pencil has become an established ally of 
the Pen. Pictorial journalism not only 
belongs to the professedly illustrated 
papers, but also to the ordinary weeklies. 
The Interview is now an English feature 
(pushed, unfortunately, to extremes), and 
the field of journalism has widened out to 
such an extent that, for every class, foi 
every profession, for every business, the 
Press provides a companion, teacher and 
friend. If this is not quite the history of 
a decade, the newspaper has at least re- 
ceived a marvellous impetus towards a 


jin de sitcle dénouement within a not much 


longer period. 

Under these circumstances, the editor of 
the Lupcate Mownrtuty, while himself 
aiming at a widened sphere of work and 
influence, regards the present moment as 
peculiarly fitting for a review of the great 
army of pens and pencils that supply 
the world with its news and opinions, its 
criticism, its political and social ethics, its 
stories of “‘battle, murder and sudden 
death,” its news-despatches from all the 
ends of the earth, and its pen-and-ink pic- 
tures of the life and history of the world 
from day to day. The present project 
contemplates a varied series of sketches 
of the persons who are responsible for the 
principal contents of the leading journals 
of the time. In this connection, the author 
has already received ample intimation 
that ‘Journalistic London” did not close 
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against him a single door that was opened 
a dozen years ago, and in view of this 
present enterprise he has much pleasure 
in tendering his thanks in advance for 
favours promised and assistance received 
from distinguished correspondents. 

«Pens and Pencils of the Press” will 
be written on different lines from those of 
‘Journalistic London,” which dealt largely 
with the mechanical and administrative 
features of the Press, and, by the way, was 
in a great measure reprinted by the Novoe 
Vremia, the famous Russian organ, that in 
later years had to taboo the writer when 
he was engaged in another branch of 
literature. The articles will be devoted 
entirely to personal sketches and brief 
biographies of men and women of dis- 
tinction engaged in journalistic work all 
over the Empire, together with occa- 
sional portraits of eminent Americans and 
Foreigners, whose newspapers are more 
or less represented within our borders. 
The literary taste of the time is as dis- 
cursive as newspaper history. Journalistic 
methods of directness in style have made 
the general reader impatient of elaborate 
detail. He likes broad effects and simple, 
and the exigencies of the electric telegraph 
have emphasised the practice of condensa- 
tion. Under the pressure cf many books, 
the general reader has learnt the art of 
skipping. In overhauling a serious essay, 
he is not less apt in picking out the plums 
than the most expert of sub-editorial 
scissors. These new sketches of promi- 
nent and interesting men of the press will 
be written for this general reader. 

They will be in the nature of a monthly 
chat. No attempt will be made to marshal 
the subjects according to their position in 
the great army under review. ‘ Pens and 
Pencils of the Press” will be the kind of 
chapters which the general reader might 
be supposed to cull from a biographical 
history, full of new names and varied with 
fresh facts concerning those of established 
rank and authority. 


Sir Joun Givpert, R.A. 

There is hardly a weekly newspaper in 
the provinces that is not illustrated. Ina 
journal such as the Newcastle Chronicle, it 
is surprising how handsomely many of its 
cuts are printed. Some of its pictures of 
birds are almost worthy of Bewick, both 
in drawing and engraving. The American 
Press, however, is far in advance of 
England in this general illustration of 
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events of the day. Many Transatlantic 
morning papers are to all intents and pur. 
poses what, in London, our Daily Graphic 
professes to be. The war correspondent 
of the future, Ihave long ago maintained, 
will be the most expert of draughtsmen, 
and he will be able to telegraph the outline 
of his drawings as well as his notes of 
detail and explanation. Good work has, 
indeed, already been done in this direc. 
tion. Many rough sketches from the 
field of battle, with pencil plans and the 
merest dots for soldiers, have been worked 
up by the draughtsman at home into pic- 
torial representations, having all the fresh. 
ness and point necessary to a perfect repre. 
sentation of the incidents described in the 
rough and annotated in the very midst of 
action. Mr. Mason Jackson, in his volume 
on “The Pictorial Press,” gives an ex- 
ample of the adaptation of one of these 
rapid sketches in an engraving of the 
surrender of Sedan, published in the Jldss- 
trated London News, September 17, 1870. 
The original sketch was made “ under 
fire.” It reached the Stranda few hours 
before the cuts for the current week were 
to be ready for the printer. A prominent 
incident in the sketch was an officer 
waving a white flag over the gate of 
Sedan attended by a trumpeter. The 
figures were sketched in with a certain 
amount of detail. The artist-correspon- 
dent knew that this would be the motif 
of the picture, when it should be drawn for 
the press. Ample suggestions were given 
for a complete representation of the scene. 
There was no time for elaborate work. The 
main incident was taken and turned into 
an effective picture, which was rapidly 
engraved, and ready for the printer at the 
usual time. To-day, with new methodsof 
reproducing drawings and _ photographs, 
most of the time necessary for engraving 
would be spared under like circumstances. 
It is interesting to recall the fact that 
the sketch of the Balaclava charge was 
re-drawn at home by Sir John Gilbert on 
a full-page block in little more than an 
hour, and was engraved during the night 
and printed the next day in the current 
pages of the Jilustrated London News, With 
all our remarkable mechanical appliances 
for the rapid reproduction of photographs 
and artists’ drawings, this performance of 
draughtsmen and engravers of nearly forty 
years ago can hardly be said to have been 
eclipsed in practice by modern pencils 
gravers. Years ago the Daily Graphic im 
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From Photo. by) 


New York made brave but ineffectual 
struggles to keep up a pictorial representa- 
tion of the time concurrently with daily 
history. London enterprise has settled 
down to work in the same direction, and 
without the adventitious, if laudable, aid 
that was given to the American paper by 
a government that assisted the proprietors 
with contracts for the printing of bank- 
notes; but we still lack on our breakfast 
tables the full-page drawing by a masterly 
pencil of a yesterday's event. The efforts 
made by American papers to give daily 
illustrations of current news are handi- 
capped by the nature of their machinery 
and the exigencies of large circulations, 
but they have long ago shown that it is 


SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A, 


(7. Russell and Sons. 


quite possible for every newspaper to be 


illustrated; while in London the Pall 
Mall Budget, the St. Fames’s Budget. 
and the Westminster Gazette have be- 
come established illustrated papers, Pro- 
cess work in the rapid production of 
blocks for printing is continually improv- 
ing, and in due time the Daily Graphic will 
get nearer to the ideal daily, which will be 
a pictorial as well as a careful history of 
current events. 

The editor who keeps abreast of the in- 
creasing demands of the public is indebted 
for the original impetus of art work in 
newspapers to Sir John Gilbert, who was 
as great a master of the art of journalistic 
illustration as he is in the higher walks of 
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painting. He was almost the only artist 
who believed in the late Herbert Ingram’s 
scheme of an illustrated newspaper. It 
was he who encouraged the founder of the 
Illustrated London News when that enter- 
prising printer and newsagent from Not- 
tingham was fighting his battle of the first 
pictorial journal against the discouragement 
of friends and the difficulties of obtaining 
worthy drawings and engravings. Sir 
John Gilbert stood by him with his pencil 
and his hearty good will. The great artist 
who has adorned the Academy walls with 
some of its finest work, was the chief 
draughtsman of the Jilustrated London 
News; not only in its first years, but for 
more than twenty he not only contributed 
to its pages many of its best pictures but 
he elevated the art of book illustration, and 
gave an artistic interest to many a famous 
work that has been heightened in public 
estimation by his pictorial interpretations 
of the text, 

“Other Royal Academicians,” says Mr. 
M. Jackson, the art director of the Jilus- 
trated London News, “‘ have drawn on the 
wood for the illustrated papers, but Gilbert 
stands pre-eminently the great popular 
illustrator of the Victorian era. He it is 


who first gave distinctive character to the 


illustration of news. He seemed to pos- 
sess an inborn knowledge of the essentials 
of newspaper art, and could express by a 
few freely-drawn lines and touches the 
hurried movements of street crowds or the 
dignity of State ceremonials. Whether 
he had to'draw a knight in armour ora 
gentleman in a paletot he did it in a way 
exactly suited to rapid engraving and 
printing. It was most fortunate that the 
commencement of his careér was coin- 
cident with the foundation of the pictorial 
press.” 

One is glad to have this tribute to the 
first artist of the Iilusivated London News 
and the friend of the first Ingram, from 
one who is in a position to speak with 
authority on the subject. 

Sir John was born in 1817. His first 
exhibited picture was hung in the Suffolk 
Street Gallery in 1836. In 1852 he was 
elected an associate, in 1853 a member, 
and in 1871 president of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. He was 
knighted soon afterwards, and in 1872 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and four years later an R.A. 
On the 26th of September in the present 
year of 1893 the honorary freedom of the 
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City of London was conferred upon him 
‘in recognition of his long and honourable 
career in the art world, and more especi.- 
ally of his generous gift to the art gallery 
of the Corporation of selections from his 
pictures—a graceful act, which cannot but 
be of especial value in the development of 
the gallery.” While the late Charles 
Knight characterised Ingram’s enterprise 
as a “ rash experiment,” which could only 
prove a disastrous failure, Sir John Gilbert 
has lived to read in its pages a record of 
the latest honour that has been conferred 
upon him andto have his portrait published 
as the opening illustration of perhaps the 
most prosperous and certainly the most re. 
markable illustrated journal in the world; 
has lived to see its proprietors—his first 
friend and the present head of the house— 
sitting in the House of Commons, and the 
latter honour supplemented in the case of his 
old friend's son by a baronetage of the United 
Kingdom. I remember Mark Lemon, who 
knew the Ingrams well, telling me how, in 
the first days of their struggle in town, 
the family would sit down together o 
Saturday nights and weep with anxiety 
and trepidation; for, in establishing the 
Illustrated London News, Herbert Ingram 
was spending his own money, which fora 
time disappeared as quickly and seemingly 
as hopelessly as the capital which George 
Stephenson sank in Chatmoss.* At last, 
after much hard work, and with the never- 
ceasing encouragement of John Gilbert 
and others, Ingram touched the bed rock 
of success and never looked back. At the 
age of seventy-six, hale and _ hearty, 
beloved by many friends and admired by 
a great nation, Sir John Gilbert must have 
taken up the Jilustrated London News for 
September 30, 1893, with peculiar feelings 
of pride and satisfaction. 


* Mr. Henry Vizetelly, in his interesting voiumes. 
“ Glances Back Through Seventy Years,” declares that 
the Illustrated London News was“ a success from the 
very beginning,” and he regards Mark Lemon's state 
ment as “ dubious testimony.” I fear Mr. Vizetelly 
has allowed his confessed dislike of Mark Lemon 
influence his otherwise good judgment. Mark Lemon 
was for many years Mr Ingram's private secretary, and 
I remember that he repeated this story as one 
Ingram’s own reminiscences of the starting of th 
paper. Mark Lemon had a high opinion of the capt 
city of Herbert Ingram, who was not simply the ordinary 
tradesman suggested by Mr. Vizetelly, but a prac 
printer as well as a newsagent. He had worked @ 
London as a journeyman printer before he settled 
Nottingham as printer, bookseller and newsageit 
Mark Lemon only recalled Ingram’s homely illustre 
tion of the anxieties of the family over the early 
numbers of the paper, by way of emphasizing the 
courage and character of the enterprise. 
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WaLTeR Herries PoLiock. 

Among the leading papers, daily or 
weekly, no journal has kept up more com- 
pletely the anonymous mystery of its life 
and work than the Saturday neview; nor 
has any other publication adhered to 
its original lines and policy with a 
more settled persistence and consistency. 


From a Pho'o. by} 


The Saturday Review, in its opening paper, 
aimed at ‘“‘ more measured statements and 
more deliberate thought” in its articles than 
seemed possible at the time to the daily 
paper; its policy was to address itself “‘ to 
the educated mind of the country, and to 


serious, thoughtful men of all schools, 
classes, and principles, not so much in the 
spirit of party, as in the more philosophical 
attitude of mutual counsel, and friendly 
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conflict of opinions.” In politics it claimed 
to be “independent of both individual 
statesmen and worn-out political sections ; 
in literature, science and art its con- 
ductors are entirely free from the in- 
fluence or dictation of pecuniary or any 
other connections with trade, party, clique 
or section.” These are passages from 
the Saturday Review's original prospectus, 


[Alexander Bassanv 


which, if a trifle arrogant in suggesting the 
possible disabilities of rivals, set forth 
claims that Englishmen are proud to think 
are, in a great measure, fulfilled by the 
established Press of the country. 

The Saturday Review was so far ahead 
of its contemporaries in style and matter 
that it succeeded, as all worthy competitors 
do, in improving the other literary and 
critical weeklies of the time, and in the 
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editorial succession there has been no 
break of policy. There is nothing more 
conservative than newspaper management. 
The prosperous paper maintains its original 
appearance and make-up with as little 
change as possible. When I asked Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock, the editor of the 
Saturday Review, what particular improve- 
ment he was responsible for in the paper 
since he had held the reins, he could only 
mention two changes, neither of them such 
as the general reader would probably 
notice, though he might feel that something 
had been done to make the paper a little 
lighter than heretofore both in appearance 
and in contents. Mr. Pollock had broken 
the continuity of the article of fixed and 
special length. Hitherto the leading essay 
had been two columns in length, whatever 
the subject ; just asthe first articles in the 
daily papers are still a column, and a slight 
turnover. Mr. Pollock decided to let the 
importance of the subject govern the length 
of the article, to adhere to no arbitrary 
amount of words, and in this change 
he is quite in the spirit of the times. 
The only other change is a table of 
contents on the first page; otherwise 
the Saturday Review is on its original 
mechanical lines. In the selection of 
subjects for discussion, and the treat- 
ment of the Arts, the paper is in current 
touch with the movements of the day, and 
to some extent is evidently in sympathy 
with what some call the New Journalism, 
which, after all, only means a Journalism 
that is progressive and marches with the 
times. 

Mr. Walter Herries Pollock is a trained 
journalist. He has worked his way up to the 
editorial chair through a course of steady 
literary and newspaper education. He is 
the youngest son of the late Sir F. W. Pol- 
lock, was born in 1850,in London, educated 
at Eton, andat Trinity College, Cambridge; 
was a graduate in 1871, and called to the 
Bar in 1874. Having his choice of a 
career, he elected to join the ranks of the 
Journalists, and began to contribute to the 
Saturday Review, of which his family were 
part proprietors. A fair musician, fond of 
the opera and a devoted student of the 
stage, he lectured upon these and kindred 
subjects at the Royal Institute. He was 
appointed to the position of dramatic and 
operatic critic of the Saturday Review in 
1873, which he fulfilled for seven or eight 
years; then he became assistant editor, 
succeeding Mr. Fyfe, and finally, on the 
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death of Mr. Phillip Harwood, he was 
advanced to the editorial chair. 

One notes in the home of the editor of 
the Saturday Review plenty of tokens of the 
man and his labours and recreations. Mr. 
Pollock is married, and there are children 
in his household. His wife is in sympathy 
with his tastes, more particularly in regard 
to the stage. They are both excellent 
amateur actors. Mr. Pollock himself, by 
way of experience years ago, joined a 
touring company of some distinction, and 
under a nom de théatre, acted several charac- 
ters. His is the house of a man of letters, 
In the pictures and trophies in his hall, 
that overflow upon the walls of his other 
rooms, you can trace his friendships and 
his sentiments in relation to art and litera- 
ture. Pictures and books everywhere, 
nicknacs wherever they can be squeezed 
in. Inthe hall there is an interesting collec. 
tion of swords and knives. Mr. Pollock 
has the reputation of being the best 
amateur fencer in England. As he shows 
you his weapons, he handles them as one 
who loves them, and he is proud of a brace 
of presents from his friend, Henry Irving. 
The first one is the foil with which Irving 
slew Chateau Renaud in ‘“ The Corsican 
Brothers.” On the hilt is engraved a fac- 
simile of the actor’s signature and beneath 
it the words “‘ With love and friending.” 
The other is the weapon which he used in 
Hamlet, with the same facsimile autograph 
and the motto, “ With all my love I ds 
commend me to you.” 

It is in an artist’s workroom where you 
see a man at his best—that is, when he is 
at leisure there—the painter with his pipe, 
the mechanic sitting over his dinner bag, 
the author when he has laid down his fen 
for the day—always on the understand ng 
that you are on friendly, if not on familiar, 
terms with your subject. Mr. Pollock's 
study is in the upper story of his pleasant 
house in Camden Hill Road, Kensingtcn. 
He calls it his den, and he enters it with 
you and your cigar and coffee after hn- 
cheon with that air of perfect ease and free- 
dom that is characteristic of all men who 
offer you a seat in their ateliers, push @ 
cigar box in front of you, offer you a light, 
and make you at home. The general idea 
of the library of the editor of the Saturday 
Review would, no doubt, be a severe one, 
with formal bookshelves, orderly arrange- 
ments of the most classic and dry-as-dust 
works, carefully planned furniture, and im 
their midst a scholar no less dignified 2 
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manner and bearing than his environment. 
Thisis a democratic age, and Mr. Pollock's 
room isa den, “a garret next the sky,” if 

u wish, but it is characteristic and 
unpretentious, and has the dignity that 
belongs to the room of a man of parts and 
learning ; not the study of a collector, but 
of a man who, if he does not treat his 
books badly, as Wordsworth did in the 
matter of neglected bindings and mutilated 
jeaves,has them for reading and for reference. 
It is not too large a room, nor too small, but 
cosy, compact and suggests rea] earnest 
occupation. The bookshelves are crowded, 
chairs are not alone used for sitting upon. 
Even the floor. has its contributions of 
books and papers. No familiar spirit or 
toy is represented on Pollock’s desk. 
Neither, like Dickens nor Ibsen, does he 
make paper weights or companions of 
fencing frogs and wooden bears, though 
on the cabinet at his back there is a whim- 
sical example of a flying frog — the work 
of a Japanese artist. His books indicate 
the versatility of his tastes and the variety 
of his labours. He is no one book man, 
no narrow worshipper of one painter, no 
disciple of one actor. If Irving is his 
model, he loves to talk of Mounct-dully, 
Coquelin and Toole; and while he, of 


course, adores Ellen Terry in her réles, 
you will find Ada Rehan’s portrait well 


hung on his walls. He has seen Sarah 
Bernhardt in her biggest work, and in 
opera cherishes pleasant memories of 
Titiens and the other great singers of his 
time. In one corner of his room you will 
find his shelves packed with French litera- 
ture chiefly relating to the stage. In an- 
other, the painter’s art is represented, and 
biography has a prominent place; and you 
have the key to his likes in the direction 
of pictures in his dining-room below, where 
Watts, Burne Jones and the more subtle 
modern painters are represented by the 
side of photographs of Alma Tadema and 
other men of note. In other sections of 
his shelves you will find, besides Dante, 
Goethe and Homer, the classics of Eng- 
lish literature, Thackeray, Fielding, Dick- 
ens, Keats, Shelley and Scott, with Ameri- 
can writers intermixed, Poe, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne and, coming down to the pre- 
Sent moment, the latest little book from a 
contemporary critic, William Winter, and, 
as showing his cosmopolitan taste and 
reading, Haggard’s “‘ Nada, the Lily,” and 
Several of the numerous edited or original 
volumes from the workshop of Andrew Lang. 


AND PENCILS OF 


THE fRESS. 


‘* The chair you are sitting in,” says my 
host, ‘‘ was given to me by Leland (Hans 
Breitmann), who, by the way, was intro- 
duced to me by Edward Henry Palmer, 
the Orientalist, who was murdered, as you 
will remember, by the Bedouin Arabs near 
the ravine of Wady Sudr, while he was 
engaged on an important mission for the 
English Government.” 

‘Walter Besant wrote his life,” 
marked. 

‘““ Yes, he was a friend of Besant, and 
intimate, as you will remember, with Henry 
Irving. He was one of the most remark- 
able men I have known. When I was an 
undergraduate at Trinity he was a Don. 
He had a special facility for acquiring 
languages, and was a wonderful conjurer. 
Lady Burton, in the biography of her 
husband, says he had Eastern blood in his 
veins. I dare say he had ; he was Oriental 
in his tastes and imagination. He could 
do all the thought-reading that Bishop 
made so much of, and would also explain 
how he did things. During the mesmeric 
craze—now called hypnotism—I discovered 
that I had mesmeric power, and after 
using it once or twice, I gave it up as un- 
canny, not to say dangerous. But Palmer 
and I gave a public séance by way of 
capping the quackery of the time, and 
exposing it, at which we did very sensa- 
tional things. I played the part of the 
clairvoyant of the exhibition. In this 
second-sight condition I achieved what to 
the audiences appeared to be the most 
startling things. In the midst of the séance 
there entered a stranger, who is now well- 
known as a high official in the Indian 
service. He took a great interest in what 
we were doing. Suddenly avowing himself 
a sceptic, he said if some one or two in the 
audience would go into a corner with him 
and take from his pocket, secretly, an 
address card, and, without any communica- 
tion whatever with the clairvoyant, that gen- 
tleman could tell him the address that wes 
engraved thereon, he would believe in his 
pretensions and in the alleged revelations 
of Mr. Palmer. The challenge was ac- 
cepted. Certain members of the audience 
retired with the sceptic, the card was found, 
and no sooner was it in the hands of an 
independent witness than I read it. This 
established our mesmeric and spiritualistic 
powers. Of course the audience did not 
know that the stranger was a friend of 
ours, and that we had already rehearsed 
the card trick together a week previously.” 
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* Do you write much for the Saturday?” 
I asked. 

“Very little; I hold that an editor 
should edit and not write, unless it is on 
some subject with which he has a very 
special acquaintance.” 

** You succeeded Mr. Phillip Harwood ; 
he was not much known outside his office ?” 

‘*-] suppose not. He began life as a 
Unitarian minister, and died a good old 
Tory ” 

“When you say you write very little I 
conclude that your hand is seen a good 
deal on the margin of proofs? I ask you the 
question not for my own information, but for 
the readers of a special series of articles 
which now and then may be supposed to 
enlighten the intelligent enquirer, who in 
these days wants to know everything, and 
which the Press undertakes in a general 
way to tell him, even sometimes at the 
risk of being what is called a little previous 
if not vaguely unintelligible.” 

“Oh, yes! I often write a good deal 
there ; one must have something like 
an artistic completeness in a paper, the 
plan and policy must not be scrappy. 
The chief idea of anonymity is main- 
tained by giving a paper the tone and 
appearance of being written by one man, 
or at all events, the result of an individual 
inspiration. Editorial work, as you know, 
is never finished; it includes a continual 
looking forward, an untiring preparation 
jor the future, and a watchful survey of 
public movements of every kind in science, 
art, business, politics, government—every- 
thing. The editorial chair never has been 
an easy one, and never will be.” 

He leans back, and smokes as he chats. 
It is an earnest face. There is a sugges- 
tion of weariness in the eyes that comes, 
I suspect, from a habit of introspection ; 
but the mind is alert enough, and the eyes, 
too, on occasions, more especially when 
they are looking into another pair in a 
fencing bout. Mr. Pollock is of medium 
height. Most of his portraits suggest black 
hair, but he is comparatively fair, with 
brown hair and beard. 

“You were talking just now,” he says, “of 
curious coincidences connected with fiction. 
I recall one. An annual was published 
called ‘The Broken Shaft,’ in which 
Louis Stevenson, Marion Crawford, and 
other writers appeared. I wrote a story 
for it in which the jealous tenor of an 
Opera Company shot the prima donna in 
the last act of the ‘ Huguenots.’ In the 
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opera, you will remember the heroine js 
shot, but not in this way. Soon after the 
story appeared, I received a letter from 
America with an account of a very similar 
circumstance to that of my story which 
had recently occurred out in the West. 
Then, of course, there was the recent sub. 
merging of an island, which James Payp 
had anticipated in a fictitious story. You 
were asking me about the stage ; I am very 
fond of it; I love melodrama, the strong 
human story, and the incidents of romance, 
The ‘Corsican’ Brothers,’ the ‘ Dead 
Heart,’ the ‘ Willow Copse,’ ‘ Janet Pride’ 
and that class of drama. I have written 
several plays, one or two are now in my 
drawer waiting for production ; they have 
been there a long time, and will probably 
never see the light, though one of them is 
an accepted manuscript. In collaboration 
with Walter Besant, I arranged ‘ Gran- 
goire’ for the stage; I edited the ‘ Dead 
Heart,’ for the Lyceum, but that was all; 
and I did ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ with 
Richard Davy, but it is too elaborate in 
way of scenery for very practical pur 
poses.” 

And so you see even the editor of the 
Saturday Review, with a knowledge of the 
stage and its requirements, a scholar, as 
intimate with French literature as with 
English, having Racine and Shakespeare 
both at his fingers’ ends, is content to 
write plays and—to wait. I present thisas 
a lesson to the young, and to the many 
with grievances against editors and 
theatrical managers. I suspect the stage 
to be a most exacting mistress. She must 
be your first and only consideration. You 
must not, while you worship her, be the 
slave of an editorial chair, the devotee of 
the Lyric muse. She must have all your 
heart and soul, even if you have to starve 
in a garret (instead of smoking comfort- 
ably, surrounded by your household gods), 
while you are hoping to win her questionable 
favours. Mr. Pollock has shown that he 
can do good stage work, but to the present 
reader he is an interesting individual only 
as a journalist, to which he _ brings 4 
variety of talents, none of them without 
their great usefulness in editorial work. 
‘«‘ No knowledge is wasted in journalism,” 
Sir Edwin Arnold once said to me} 
“sooner or later everything you know of 
have seen, every personal experience, 
every bit of information you have gleaned 
from life or travel or books is of practical 
value. 
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M. De BtowirTz. 
Many an accidental happening in life, 
viewed from the standpoint of after years, 
seems like the premeditated arrangement 
of Fate. When the fortunes involved 
strike thrones, and make or mar peoples, 
we call it the interposition of Heaven. 
Neither M. de Blowitz nor Sir Edwin Arnold 
would ascribe their positions in the world 
of journalism to the intervention of Provi- 
dence; all great men are modest men; 
and yet it is very notable that M. Blowitz 
and Sir Edwin owe their associations with 
the two famous papers they have so long 
and so wel! represented to chance ; yes, to 
the merest chance. Granted they pos- 
sessed all the necessary qualifications for 
the work that came in their way; but if 
there is such a 
thing as luck, 
and it is hard to 
believe there is 
not, these two 
distinguished 
journalists are 
lucky men, and 
the directors of 
the Times and 
the Daily Tele- 
grph are no 
less fortunate in 
the accidental 
circumstances 
that brought 
them together. 
I remember 
Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold looking at 
me with his 
sympathetic 
eyes across his 
table in the 
office of the 
Daily Telegraph, 
and telling me 
the romantic 
story of his en- } 
gagement upon 
that journal. It \4 
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lations with the world. ‘One summer 
day,” he said (then some twenty years 
ago, now more than thirty), “I and my 
wife were enjoying the rest and amuse- 
ment of a fishing excursion on the river 
Dart. A friend had sent me a copy of 
the Atheneum containing a review of my 
first translation from the Indian classics. 
Turning over the pages of the critical 
journal, my eye fell upon an advertise- 
ment which announced that a leader 
writer was required for a new daily 
newspaper. The character of the journal- 
istic enterprise was hinted at, and 
the political principles of the services of 
the gentleman who was wanted were 
clearly defined. ‘That is the very posi- 
tion I should like,’ I said to my wife ; ‘ the 
idea is new, the cheap Press is a splendid 
and important 
experiment, the 
object one with 
which I heart- 
ily sympathise. 
I think I will 
write about 
it.” He was 
at the time on 
a vacation from 
his duties as 
Principal of the 
Sanskrit Col- 
lege,at Poonah, 
in the Bombay 
Presidency, 
and he held a 
Fellowship of 
the University 
of Bombay. His 
answer to the 
advertisement 
of “Leader 
Writer Want- 
ed” led to his 
relinquishment 
of these impor- 
tant offices, and 
he flung in his 
lot with the 
Daily Telegraph. 

When the 
late Laurence 
Oliphant was 
acting as the 
Times corre- 
spondent in 
Paris, Mr. Fre- 
deric Marsh 
said to M. de 
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Blowitz, ‘‘Oliphant’s colleague at Ver- 
sailles, Mr. Hardman, is obliged to leave 
for England; he cannot return for a fort- 
night. Oliphant is much put about; he 
cannot be at Versailles and in Paris, and 
he is looking for someone who could at 
least do part of Hardman’s work. My 
daughter thinks the work would amuse 
you, as you see M. Thiers daily and you 
complain of having little to do.” 

** She is quite right,” said M. de Blowitz, 
‘she has the second sight of a soaring 
spirit. The proposal not only pleases me ; 
it does me an immense service, for in this 
way I can see M. Thiers without the un- 
pleasant duty of reminding him of his 
promises.” 

The time was just after the closing of 
the Commune. Marsh gave M. de Blowitz’s 
reply to Oliphant, who was much pleased. 
The three then met to discuss business. 
Oliphant asked Blowitz to begin the next 
day. Then, noticing some hesitation in 


his friend’s manner, he said, ‘‘ You seem to 
have some hesitation; is it the remunera- 
tion you do not like to speak about?” 
“Not at all ; it is something much more 
embarrassing,” said Blowitz ; “‘ before be- 
ginning, I should like to know something 
more about the paper. 


I should like to 
see a number of the Times.” 

“What!” exclaimed Oliphant, “ you 
do not know the Times ?” 

“* Excuse me,” replied Blowitz, ‘* I know 
the 7imes very well; I know what it is. I 
have a friend at Marseilles who concludes 
all his political discussions with the words, 
‘You cannot call that in question; it is 
the 7imes that says so.’ But I have lived 
long in the remote Southern provinces and 
I have never seen a copy of the paper.” 

Oliphant thereupon showed him a num- 
ber and explained its features, and the 
next day, as a temporary assistant of Oli- 
phant, the writer, who was to become the 
most influential of all its foreign corre- 
spondents, began to work for the Times, a 
copy of which he had just seen for the 
first time. 

M. Blowitz has always been described 
as a man of rare physique and an inde- 
fatigable worker, with a keen instinct for 
news. Loyal to his paper as a soldier to 
his flag, he has also been true to his own 
ideal of journalistic ambassador. Once 
firmly established in the confidence of the 
Times, *‘he conceived the notion,” says 
Mr. W. Morton Fullerton, who recently 
visited him at his summer seat, the Lam- 
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pottes, on the coast of Normandy, “of be. 
coming a sort of self-accredited representa- 
tive to every European Court, and of 
inducing the Jimes to afford him an organ 
of communication with the diplomatic 
rivals everywhere.” Eventually the mo- 
ment came when he had his way. He 
became more than the equal of his diplo. 
matic confréres. ‘‘ Statesman he was not, 
nor ambassador; for these words imply 
limitations, a condition of responsibility to 
this or that State. But diplomatist he 
was, and in this entire class of men he was 
the most powerful of all; for he found 
himself in the position of a critic unattached 
of the European movement, owing alleg- 
iance to no country, although sought out 
by the representatives of all.” Not that 
M. Blowitz, while flattering his ambition 
with what he conceived to be the higher 
role of diplomat, neglected the real work 
of his true position. He turned everything 
to account for his paper. The Times was 
his first consideration, and long before 
what is now known as the Interview was 
openly avowed in the English press M. 
Blowitz was writing interviews for the 
Times. Defending the American feature 
of journalism when well adapted, and hav. 
ing regard to similar work I was doing in 
England for the New York Times, I drew 
attention to the interviews of M. Blowitz 
in the Times, which were quoted through- 
out the world as the utterances of import 
ant men— which they were. But they 
were not called ‘‘ interviews ”’ in our latter- 
day meaning of the term, and what you 
call a thing is often a very important 
matter. ‘I was delighted to see my first 
letter copied in the newspapers,” M. 
Blowitz writes in a brief sketch of his 
reminiscences, ‘‘and I had the same satis- 
faction in 1872, when I gave an account of 
my interview at Antwerp with the Comte 
de Chambord.” 

I can imagine nothing more desirable 
for an English journalist in these days than 
to occupy, for a great London paper, in 
New York or Washingtona position similar 
to that which M. Blowitz holds in France. 
During a serious period of American po 
litics I went to New York for a powerful 
London daily to demonstrate the value of 
a well-informed and discreet yet fearless 
correspondence which should keep England 
in daily touch with American life in its 
various political, social, commercial and 
artistic phases. The experiment was Cet 
tainly most successful, and sometimes | 
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have regretted that my engagements at 
that time rendered it impossible that I 
should do more than give a practical illus- 
tration of possibilities in this direction. 
Investigating the political situation with a 
free hand, it was my lot to forecast some 
of the darkest incidents of the Irish revolt, 
and to supply a dramatic background to 
the tragic and pathetic end of President 
Garfield. American affairs are, of course, 
not as important to us politically as those 
of Europe, but the most valuable, patriotic 
and interesting work still left to be ac- 
complished by a London daily is to find 
an English Blowitz for America and give 
him elbow-room and authority. 

The famous correspondent of the Times, 
not only with the salary of an ambassador 
but with the state of a prince, is visited at 
his official chambers in Paris by deputies, 
ministers, ambassadors, the great authors, 
artists and actors, and he also receives 
them at home in a charming family circle. 
As Alphonse Karr made Etretat, so has 
M. Blowitz made Les Petites Dalles. 
“De Blowitz, correspondent of the English 

tmes has a villa here,” says the local 
guide book. Mr. Fullerton, in a sketch of 
the place contributed to the Chicago Times, 
defies you to find any other distinction 
The high Nor- 


special to the locality. 
mandy coast is just as charming at a 


hundred other different points. Of what 
charm there is the presence of De 
Blowitz threatens a partial extinction, 
for it has attracted the seaside crowd. 
M. de Blowitz not only watches over 
British interests in the Times, but he 
appears to have adopted the English 
characteristics of home and _ hospitality. 
“The doors of the Lampottes,” we are 
told, “stand wide open upon the great 
verandah, and the winds of the channel 
enter there, warmed from blowing over 
the upland grass. The life within is the 
ideally tranquil existence of an English 
country gentleman. Where did this cos- 
mopolitan, who really has no English 
roots, learn the system? For the hospi- 
tality of England can scarcely be trans- 
lated with full flavour into any other 
idiom. The schloss of Germany or of 
the Tyrol, the chateau of France, never 
has just the same delightful background 
as the country house of England. Yet 
to the Lampottes, on the Norman cliff, the 
peculiar air has somehow been conjured. 
All the country round his house is Norman, 
and therefore English—that is, dense, 


rich, familiar. So that the 
illusion is complete.” 

It may well be said that hardly any 
reader of M. de Blowitz’s correspondence in 
the Times would have thought of placing 
the writer in these surroundings; but the 
Anglo-French journalist is no bustling, 
excitable incarnation of telegraphic des- 
patches and newspaper sensation; he is 
undemonstrative, thoughtful, of an even 
temper, and always ready to enjoy what is 
pleasant and entertaining in life. At his 
summer retreat he is often to be seen the 
centre of a group of genial companions, 
friends from all parts of the world—well- 
dressed women, romping children; and 
you shall see him in his English flannels, 
looming up, large and hearty, under his 
great umbrella; while in his Paris house 
he plays the host with the ease and grace 
of a man of leisure; and yet he may all 
the time have kept one half of his brain 
at work for the Times, and will, says Mr. 
Fullerton, “‘ while he has been talking to 
you, have planned a column for his paper; 
excusing himself presently for half an hour 
to rummage in his books while he dictates 
the article, telephones for his carriage to 
await him at nine o'clock in the court 
below, and asks you to accompany him 
to the opera.” 

There are possibly readers of the 
Lupcate MontTHLy who, standing out- 
side the journalistic pale, will wonder at 
the luxurious and delightful ways of Press- 
land as exemplified in the careers of such 
menas M. de Blowitzand Sir Edwin Arnold; 
and there are men struggling against Fate 
inside the frontiers, and well accredited, 
who may despair of rising to the heights 
which these favourites of Fortune have 
achieved. But Chance may still have a 
prize in store for the least-considered and 
most unknown, for Pressland is a free 
country. It has no doubt its favouriti: m, 
its undue influences, its royal roads to 
positions; but, as in Napoleon’s army, 
every soldier carried a marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack, and as every American has a 
chance of becoming President, so in the 
battle of Journalism, to every pen comes, 
some time or other, its big opportunity. 
The main thing is to be able to seize theop- 
portunity, and hold it when it does come. 
To this understanding of the tide, and 
knowing how to take it at the flood, must 
be ascribed the success of Sir Edwin 
Arnold (of whom there is more to be said 
on a future occasion) and M. de Blowitz. 
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“One, Two!” 
The Story of a Criminal. 


BY 


“ N, deux! Un, deux!” 
OL It was the harsh, monotonous 
voice of the jailer in the con- 
vict prison, chanting this doleful rei- 
teration to the rhythm of the convicts’ 
measured tramp. These were the 
long-term prisoners, whose misdemean- 
ours had been of a violent descrip- 
tion, men whose hands had _ been 
imbrued in the blood of their fellow 
creatures. 

This dismal croak of “ one, two!” was 
almost the only sound of human voice 
which fell upon their ears during their 
long years of punishment. They walked 


in a circle, surrounded by the bare, 
massive stone walls, that shut them in 


from the outer world. 

Jules Pasquelard was one of these 
unfortunates, a man of medium height 
and stature, of dark complexion, with 
brilliant eyes shining from the pale, dull 
mask of his countenance. 

Speech was prohibited; but it was not 
possible to prevent 
thought. It was 
habitual to Jules 
Pasquelard that 
this monotonous 
and hated exercise 
should call before 
his mental vision 
the scenes of ear- 
lier years. 

“One, two!” He 
was a boy again, 
standing on the 
shore of his be- 
loved Normandy, 
gazing seaward 
where the blue, 
misty sea faded 
imperceptibly into 
the clouded azure 
of the sky; and 
brown and white 


> 


> 
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sailed vessels swept silently and majesti- 
cally past, an ever-changing panorama, 
In his heart were the mysterious yeam- 
ings of childhood, throbbing to take part 
in the deeds of men, to go out upon the 
deep waters to be face to face with 
the God of nature! His young eyes 
knew full well the familiar outlines of his 
father’s boat. What joy it is to welcome 
home the bronzed and weather-beaten 
fishers, to haul with tiny hands upon the 
rope, to pick the shining spoils of the sea 
from the dripping nets! 

“One, two! One, two!” Oh for those 
rough, hard years of young life and their 
struggles upon the sea, with the smell of 
the brine and the sounds of the whistling 
wind! What glowings of ambition! 
What pride in the young life swelling into 
manhood, even to the day when the face 
of a young girl with beaming eyes and 
smiling lips became the most beauteous 
object of all the lovely works of creation! 
Oh what a iong time to stretch before the 


TO WELCOME HOME THE BRONZED AND WEATHER-BEATEN FISHERS. 
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hopes of youth, the three years of naval 
service that stands between him and the 
wedded life at home! 

“One, two! One, two!” The know- 
ledge of love, and the hour of parting, a 
meeting on the beach in the dusky hour 
of twilight beside the boat that will bear 
him away to-morrow. They have known 
it, but it has been unspoken, the great 
love in their hearts. In the hour of 
parting it flows out in a torrent of im- 
passioned terms, watered by tears. What 
was ithe said? There is no memory of 
words! Only the clasp of arms about 
one another, the shining eyes uplifted to 
his, the first kisses of love in the plight- 
ing of their troth. And the last words— 
are they forgotten? It is not possible ; 
the words and the look belong to each 
other; they are not to be separated. 
Even the tones of her voice come back 
from that day so long ago: Nanette’s 
voice, full of love, of simplicity, full of the 
earnestness of unalterable faith, saying : 

“Oh, Jules, my well-beloved; believe 
me, I will wait for 
thee always and 
ever. My heart 
will remain always, 
always faithful un- 
til thy return.” 

*‘One,two/ One, 
two/’’ Those 
harsh, croaking 
words measure the 
seconds of time, as 
they have measur- 
ed them for years, 
and Jules has not 
returned. Nanette 
—is she still wait- 
ing ? 

“One, two! One, 
two/” It is no 
longer the voice of 
the jailer; it is 
that of the drill- 
master. Was it not 
a proud thing for 
the young fisher- 
man to be serving 
his beloved coun- 
try on a proud and 
Stately man - of - 
war? But there is 
always that beast, 
Antoine Planchet, 
who hates him be- 
cause he, too, loves 
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Nanette. Planchet is a villain. He is 
red-haired and has a low brow ; moreover, 
he has been pitted with small-pox ; fur- 
thermore, he has an evil expression, and 
sometimes squints. Jules is fat and good- 
humoured: Antoine is lean and bilious. 
This Planchet is always sneering: he 
makes his ill-humoured jokes always of the 
patient Jules. One might despise these 
things; but there are lying stories told 
behind Jules’ back. There is an enemy 
that plays tricks upon him, and gets him 
blamed and punished by the officers. It 
is Antoine Planchet who tells these lying 
stories and causes punishment to fall 
upon the shoulders of the innocent Jules 
There are quarrels constantly between 
these two men, in which, sometimes, 
there are blows exchanged. Planchet, 
who makes himself useful to the officers, 
is promoted. _ remains only in the 
ranks, with bad marks written against his 
conduct. There is a day when Jules is 
driven by the hateful conduct of this Plan- 
chet to forget the rank of the aggressor. 
Antoinestrikes the 
first blow, and 
Jules returns it. 
There is a fight 
more desperate 
than there has 
been before. Jules 
is aware that he 
will be punished 
for striking an un- 
der officer. He is 
desperate: before 
they can be sepa- 
rated, Planchet is 
thrown tothe deck. 
He lies there mo- 
tionless. 

‘One, two! One, 
two!” Planchet 
is dead: Jules Pas- 
quelard has killed 
him. 

“One, two! One, 
two!” It was an 
accident: it was 
not meant. It was 
the bolt upon 
which his head 
fell that struck 
him behind the 
ear. It is no mat- 
ter! There are the 
irons, the impri- 
sonment. There is 
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the trial for murder. Jules Pasquelard 
will be guillotined for murder. Farewell 
blue sea, blue sky, white cliffs, the village 
home, the boats upon the beach! Fare- 
well the parents, the relations, the boy- 
hood’s friends, the manhood’s companions. 
Nanette! Nanette!! Oh, Nanette!!! 

Thou, too, alas, beyond the grave only, 
Nanette! What despair! what bitter- 
ness! what stunning grief ! 

“One, two. One, two.” Maledictions 
on that jailer’s croak! There is the trial. 
What is it these men are saying — 
Pasquelard’s mates? Is it a dream? 
Planchet was always against him, Jules. 
Planchet picked quarrels. Planchet told 
the lying stories. Planchet caused him 
to be punished. The fatal quarrel was 
the fault only of Planchet. Planchet 
struck the first blow. The result was an 
accident. It was not murder with intent. 
True, it was an accident, but it was 
an accident against a superior officer. 

It is not the guillotine for you, Pasque- 
lard ; it is twenty years. It was an acci- 
dent ; it was Planchet who was wrong ; 
and yet it is twenty years! You shall 
have life, but you shall have the prison, 
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Jules Pasquelard, for twenty years, 
twenty years, twenty years! 

Vingt ans! un, deux! Vingt ans! 
un, deux! ‘One, two! One, two!” 
You are no longer Jules Pasquelard: 
you are a criminal, a brute, a number 
—Monsieur 95; no, not Monsieur, buf 
Number 95. ‘‘ One two! One, two! 


Keep step—walk round—silence, dog 
—One, two! One, two. 


,” 
x * 


All gone but one year, then one 
month, one week, one day, one hour; 
Jules Pasquelard, you have finished 
your imprisonment. The twenty years 
are gone. The door is open. You are 
free. There is no more ‘‘ One, two!” 

There is a companion with him 
when he walks out. He does not know 
how to look the world in the face. The 

stamp of the prison is on him. That man 
who looks at him as he passes is saying 
to himself: “ There is a criminal who has 
been in prison.” That gendarme is saying 
that is the ‘one, two”’ step of the prison. 
Yet the street is almost empty. Jules 
Pasquelard does not speak ; his companion 
is silent also. They walk blindly, like in 
a dream—straight forward, knowing not 
whither they are going. It was but two 
or three hundred yards—then there wasa 
woman coming up the street. It was the 
first woman they had seen for years. Both 
looked at her with fixed attention, regard. 
ing this woman as a wonderful thing. As 
she came nearer it was seen that her face 
was very pale: her eyes looked strangely 
upon them. These two men looked 
strangely alike; the prison had stamped 
upon their features the brand of the stone 
walls and the brute life. 

When these two men saw this womat 
regarding them with looks of agitation, 
gazing first upon one and then upon the 
other, a strange feeling seized upon the 
heart of each. The woman was apparently 
about forty years of age, with a face that 
was not unbeautiful, of dark complexion. 
Nanette might have grown like this, 
thought Jules ; his companion also hada 
similar thought. There was now only 
three or four paces between them. It was 
seen that there were tears in the woman's 
eyes, which looked only at the com 
panion of Jules Pasquelard. Then she 
stopped; one hand was pressed to het 
heart, and she trembled greatly. 

“Guillaume, is it thou?” she asked 
faintly. 
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«Jt is I, Loisette,’ said the companion 
of Jules, wiping the cold perspiration off 
his brow—was he not a criminal ?—and 
this was his wife! Howcould he embrace 
her in the public street? She fell into 
his arms with a cry that was half a sob. 

ules stood still, stupid, not knowing 
what todo. Then he commenced to walk 
forward. It was the woman who first 
thought of him. He had gone some few 
paces when they called to him to stop. 
Then they went to a wine shop to recover 
from the emotions which agitated them. 

Guillaume and his wife talked much 
and laughed. Jules was silent, sitting 
with a moody brow, only drinking: it 
was a difficulty for him to answer briefly 
when he was spoken to. The time passed 
and Guillaume and Loisette went home. 
Jules Pasquelard went on by himself. It 
was already fixed in his mind as a bitter 
thought that Nanette would not have 
waited for him, that she was already 
married; yet this woman who had waited 
so patiently for many years added further 
to the unacknowledged hope that Nan- 
ette, too, waited for him. 

The few miles from the railway station 
to the village seemed as if they would 


FELL INTO HIS ARMS WITH A CRY THAT WAS 
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never be passed. A summer sky was 
over his head; the fields were ripening to 
the harvest, there was a feeling of peace 
and contentment in the air. Jules paused 
often by the way to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow; and, at times, sat by the 
wayside to gather strength. When he 
reached the first houses of the village, he 
had no strength to go farther. 

Everything now was full of strangeness. 
The village was the same; it might have 
been only yesterday that he had left it ; 
but the faces of all the people had 
changed; there was not one whom he 
could recognise. He felt like a stranger 
in a strange land—like a wanderer in a 
dream. At the first wine shop he entered, 
and seated himself in the most reserved 
corner, and called for a pint of wine, which 
he drank slowly, with a heart hungry to 
ask questions and a face forbidding any 
person to be friendly with him. 

Was there a welcome for him at home, 
or would he be considered an unwelcome 
stranger? How was it with those at 
home? How was it with Nanette? These 
were the questions which followed each 
other with the persistency of the jailer’s 
“one, two!” 

As the first shades of the evening dusk 
began to gather in the sky, Jules Pas- 
quelard rose from his seat and passed out 
of the house. For a short distance he 
walked firmly and steadily in the direction 
of his home with a look of determination 
on his face. 

The people regarded him with stupid 
curiosity, wondering who the stranger 
might be. His heart failed him, however, 
before he had proceeded far. The beach 
lay in his way; the blue of the quict sea 
lay fringing the yellow sand at the lowest 
point of the tide ; the evening breeze was 
full of the welcome smell of the brine. 

He stood by the capstan of his father’s 
boat, La Folie Feanne. Beside it was the 
boat itself, the same boat in the same 
place, as it had been twenty years agone. 
Some hundred yards farther on there lay 
a balk of timber, high on the combing of 
the beach, some few paces from one of the 
foremost cottages, which were grouped 
irregularly around. In those far distant 
days, when he was young, the persons 
inhabiting the cottage near, had been his 
father’s partners. 

Seating himself upon the timber, he 
wished that one of those people should 
come out and speak to him, that he might 
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know how it was 
with those whom 
he sought. There 
cametwochildren 
and played near 
him on the stones 
of the beach, one 
a bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked lit- 
tle girl, some five 
years old, with a 
brother older by 
a year or two. 
Something of the 
quick sympathy 
of children caused 
them to be fear- 
less of the stran- 
ger who looked 
upon them with 
eyes unfathoma- 
ble in their mean- 
ing. There came 
to the door of the 
cottage a stout, 
motherly - looking 
woman, with a 
pleasant face, al- 
beit there was a 
look of care and 
anxiety on her 
features. 

‘*Nanette, Hen- 
ri, come, my chil- 
dren, to supper,” 
she called, looking askance at the stran- 
ger, whose back was turned to her. 
Jules Pasquelard started as if the fatal 
blow of a knife had entered his back and 
plunged into his heart. The soft, low, 
pleasant tones of that voice belonged only 
to one woman, and that woman the girl 
Nanette, who had said that she would 
wait for him always and ever—and now, 
she called to her children! The patiering 
of the little feet upon the stones ceased. 
The door was shut. Jules Pasquelard rose 
to his feet, shivered, shook himself, and 
strode away, with a dull pain at his heart, 
and the bitter thought repeating itself in 
his brain, *‘ Why should Nanette, the pride 
of the village, keep herself waiting for a 
criminal—a convict ?” 

One would have supposed that, walking 
without thought whither he was going, 
Jules Pasquelard would have described a 
circle, such as he was accustomed to per- 
form to the jailer’s “‘ One, two!” but this 
was not the case. Surrounded by the 





familiar scenes of 
his youth, with 
which his mind 
had been filled all 
day, his footsteps 
traced again the 
path which led 
from the beach to 
his father’s house. 
It was not until 
he stood with his 
hand upon the 
latch that he had 
any knowledge of 
his actions. A 
cloud seemedsud- 
denly to roll itself 
away from his 
brain. Before the 
eye of his memary 
was depicted the 
picture of his 
home. Fora few 
moments his mind 
wavered, then, 
with a firm hand, 
he lifted the latch, 
opened the door, 
and crossed the 
threshold. There 
he stood still with- 
out speaking, 
with a pale, jaded 


THERE CAME TWO “*HILLREN. face, holding his 


cap in his hand. 

To the three occupants of the room, this 
man presented the appearance of an utter 
stranger. The expectancy in the mother’s 
heart, her maternal divination, translated 
through her dim eyes the meaning of this 
spectacle. The aged woman rose from her 
seat in the chimney nook, trembling. 

“‘ It is my son, my poor Jules !” she ex- 
claimed, in a voice of emotion, as she 
tottered forward to throw herself upon his 
breast. 

“It is I, my mother,” was the simple 
response, as the grey-haired convict re 
ceived her in his arms. 

“My poor Jules, my innocent child!” 
was the only welcome the mother's trem- 
bling lips could give, seeing this grey-haired 
man returned to her in the place of the 
bright young man who had been taken 
away from her so many years ago. 

Jules embraced in turn the fine young 
man and the handsome young woman, his 
younger brother and sister,whom he had 
last seen as little toddling children, It 
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was a sacred reunion, baptised with the 
tears of all. It was not necessary for him 
to ask questions. They told him eagerly 
of the events which had occurred, and of 
the loss of his father at sea. 

One may be sure that the news of the 
return of Jules Pasquelard was not long 
confined to the precincts of his home, and 
his family being well known and respected, 
there were not a few relatives and friends 
who hastened to welcome the returned 
unfortunate, whose sufferings they truly 
commiserated. 

There was one man who came there 
ignorant of what had occurred, Henri 
Bartello, partner with the Pasquelards in 
their boat, the man who had married 
Nanette. 

He came to say that a man was 
needed for the boat which was going 
out the next day, one having been taken 
ill. He, too, welcomed Jules with all 
cordiality ; and Jules did not yet know 
that this was Nanette’s husband. 

It was this man who was ill that did 
the work for the share in the boat 
which was kept for the return of Jules, 
and it was decided that the latter should 
return to the position which he formerly 
occupied. 

In his father’s home, surrounded by 
these good neighbours and friends, the 
life of the ex-convict, the criminal, num- 
ber 95, was banished into the dreams 
of the dead past, and there emerged 
instead a personage rehabilitated as 
Jules Pasquelard, fisherman. The de- 
grading level of the convict life had 
caused him to review his return home 
with feelings of dread as to the manner 
of his reception ; and the hearty wel- 
come which he had received at once 
awakened the free manhood within him, 
and he fronted the world with a new-born 
courage and pride in himself. 

In the first glow of the rekindled ener- 
gies of his character, he determined to face 
the trial of an interview with Nanette. 
His mother had related to him over night 
the history of Nanette’s marriage—how she 
had yielded to Henri’s persistent atten- 
tions for the sake of her parents, who had 
become incapable of earning their own 
living, and who possessed only the one 
daughter to support them. 

Henri and the others were preparing 
the boat for sea. Jules Pasquelard, with 
his lips closed firmly against his teeth, 
Strode across to the cottage which con- 
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tained his Nanette. The door was ajar. 
Jules knocked once and pushed the door 
open. He passed the threshold with a 
firm step. The woman sitting at the 
table with an infant in her lap rose to her 
feet. Some of the red colour of her rosy 
cheeks died out from her face, and a pale- 
ness spread even to her lips. Both stood 
there in silence for some moments. It 
was the woman who first spoke, and her 
voice trembled. 

“It is thou, Jules?” 

“Yes; itis I. Hast thou waited long?” 
Jules spoke with a bitter tone. 

“Oh, Jules, what could I do? It was 
for my old father and my old mother.” 


“HAST THOU WAITED LonG?” 


“It is well.” The expression was one 
almost of contempt. 

An angry spark flashed in Nanette’s 
eyes, but she answered softly : 

*‘ Believe me that J have been very sorry 
for thee, Jules, but —— ” 

“Bah! Your sorrow!” interrupted 
Jules rudely. 

Then the knowledge and power of the 
old love for this woman rebuked him in 
his conscience, and as he half supported 
himself with one hand on the table, and 
looked into the glittering eyes, where the 
tears were slowly gathering, the words of 
his mother came into his mind, and 
feelings of humility stole into his soul. 

‘*] am wrong to blame thee,” he said, 
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with some softening of his angry tones. 
«« Why shouldst thou have waited? The 
Jules of the prison was not the Jules of La 
Belle Feanne! What is it that I should 
trouble about? It is all gone—the past; 
and now—art thou happy ?” 

‘My husband has been good to me. 
The good God has given me these 
children.” 

“It is well!” There was this time a 
quiet resignation in the utterance. 

There was a step heard without, and 
Nanette’s husband appeared at the door. 
He understood at a glance that, whatever 
had been said, the former lover had 
placed himself under submission to the 
events which had been brought about by 
time. ‘* We are ready to start, Jules,” 
said he, with a pleasant nod, and he 
went into the inner apartment for some 
article. 

Jules, with a brief good morning that 
waited for no reply, left the cottage, and, 
striding across the beach, took his place 
in the waiting boat amidst the wel- 
comings of his mates. Thus began the 
return to his old life where it had been 
left off more than twenty years ago. 

It seemed something like a dream, this 
return to his old occupation. He was 
Jules Pasquelard of the past, and yet at 
the same time he was another personage 
altogether. Sometimes he became so 
absorbed in reveries that he would rouse 
himself with a start with a kind of feeling 
that the jailer’s eye was upon him, that 
he was forgetting to keep time to the 
** one, two /”’ 

He had told himself that he would 
think no more of the faithless Nanette, 
but thought is not to be so governed. 
Whilst the novelty of his return home 
was upon him it was easy to be in a 
manner contented with his lot, and toa 
certain extent happy. Then, as his life 
submitted itself to daily habits, there 
grew upon him a great feeling of want, of 
unsatisfied longing, of soul-hunger that 
would not be appeased, deepening into 
intensity as the summer days glided in- 
to autumn, and autumn merged itself with 
winter. 


Early winter hovers over the green and 
murky waters of the North Sea. It isa 
cold day, wrapped in grey shadows, with 
leaden clouds overhead discharging thenr- 
selves in gusts of driving sleet. La Belle 
Feanne has landed a load of fish in Rams- 


far away on their lee. 





gate harbour and the five men who form 
her crew, with faces homeward turned, 
talk bitterly and angrily among them. 
selves against the surly Kentish boatmen, 
who have given them a reception so far 
from friendly that two or three carry 
visible marks of ill-treatment upon their 
faces. 

It is only the old quarrel of jealousy, 
These stupid Englishmen are enraged 
that French fishermen shall land their 
cargoes in English ports, to the cheapen- 
ing of market prices, while they are not 
permitted in return to sell theirs in the 
ports of France. There has been some- 
thing of a riot on a small scale: blows 
have been given with British generosity, 
and showers of stones have driven the 
Frenchmen back to their boats. There- 
fore the crew of La Belle Feanne vent 
their anger in curses, and their hearts are 
full of hatred, as, tacking against the 
wind, they pass between the Goodwin 
breakers and the low-lying shore of the 
English ‘* Cochon.” 

Suddenly there is an eager cry from 
one of the men forward. Through the 
shattered banks of mist and sleet, he has 
caught a momentary glimpse of a vessel 
with sloping masts and tattered sails, and 
a fringe of white breakers where the hull 
should be. The white cliffs of Dover are 
It does not need 
much experience for this sailor to recog- 
nise the position of the vessel. It has 
struck upon the southernmost bank of the 
Goodwins, and the tide is low. 

There is a pointing out to seaward, 
rapid gesticulations and earnest speech, 
and the course of La Belle Feanne is altered, 
to bear down upon the hapless barque. 
Meanwhile, they observe on all sides to 
see if there be any of the Kentish luggers 
within sight to dispute the prize with 
them, but none are to be _ discerned. 
Flushed with eager anticipation of gain 
ing this prize of the sea, the crew exchange 
short and hurried remarks of congratula- 
tion. It is the salvage money in view, 
not the saving of human lives, that is the 
engrossing thought of all; for the tideis 
low, and the sea, though rough, is not 
tempestuous, and it is apparent to their 
practised eyes that the vessel has but 
recently struck. It is to be seen alsoas 
they get nearer that the crew are still 
aboard. 

La Belle Feanne is soon anchored along 
side, and Jules and Henri and another 
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scramble on to the deck and engage in 
consultation with the captain, who offers 
them a liberal sum if they will run over 
to the English coast and obtain the ser- 
yices of a tug from the neighbouring ports 
of Dover or Folkestone. But the French- 
men cannot so readily forget the insults 
and blows of perfidious Albion; more- 
over, they do not wish others to obtain 
the larger part of the reward; they will 
themselves have all or none. 

They set to work at some attempts to 
get the barque clear, trusting to the assis- 
tance of the tide, already near the turn; 
but wind and waves are against them, 
and the sand beneath the hull clings 
tenaciously to its prey. The barque is 
lifted in the treacherous bed and thumps 
back again, rising and falling with each 
motion of the restless waves. The van- 
guard of an Atlantic storm sweeps up the 
channei and spreads itself in sudden gusts 
over the green waste of waters, churning 
the crests of the waves into flakes of flying 
foam, that mingle with the driving mists 
and sleet. 

Having failed to tow the barque off, 
and having laid out anchors, there is 
some attempt made to lighten the ship 
of her cargo; but with the rising tide 
the insidious force of the waters only 
buries the hull deeper in the sand, and 
the anchors fail to stay the progress of 
the fatal shocks as the barque thumps 
with increasing violence that causes the 
masts to quiver like reeds and the stout 
timbers of the hull to creak and groan. 

Almost imperceptibly dangers in- 
crease and thicken until there comes the 
sudden warning of the fatalend. The 
cable astern snaps like a piece of string ; 
the stern of the vessel, suddenly re- 
leased, swings upward and outward with 
the rising wave, and falls back with a 
great crash; the barque heels over on 
her beam ends, and a cascade of green 
water sweeps in a flood over her deck, 
churned into boiling foam amidst the 
wreckage of the fallen masts. 

A cry, a glimpse of a struggling form, 
and one of the crew is swept to his 
death. Wave after wave breaks over 
the deck with a fury that is almost 
sensate, striving to wrest the battered 
sailors from their clinging hold. There 
comes a lull of a few moments, which 
the active Henri seizes as an oppor- 
tunity to make fast a rope, which is their 
only means of getting back to their 


boat, tossing close at hand in the trough 
of the broken waters. Three men and a 
boy, the survivors of the barque’s crew, 
are first conveyed into safety, followed by 
one of the Frenchmen; Henri and Jules 
are left together on board. 

There came a towering wave that burst 
over them. Jules recovered himself first. 
He was clinging toa portion of the shrouds 
with his left hand; the hold of his right 
hand upon a belaying-pin had given way, 
the pin slipping {rom its socket. 

Before him was the bent form of Henri, 
his rival, the husband of Nanette. Whence 
came the devilish thought that was acted 
upon in that one flash of half a moment ? 
It was not a thought: it was a blind in- 
stinct of murder. There was no will or 
mental volition in the deed. Upon the 
bared head of the defenceless man the 
iron weapon descended with a crash, and 
Henri rolled, stunned and senseless, into 
the tangled wreckage that strewed the 
deck. No eye of those in the boat beheld 
the tragedy. They saw only the wave 


break over their two comrades, and when 
it passed the form only of one stood erect, 
like a man dazed by the sudden shock—a 


IT WAS A BLIND INSTINCT OF MURDER. 
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man with a pale face, 
who only stood and 
stared wildly across 
the water and 
mouthed and gesticu- 
lated like one who 
had lost his senses. 

At his feet lay the 
senseless form of his 
unconscious _ rival, 
preserved by the tan- 
gled cordage of the 
wreck from being lost 
in the cruel green 
waves that hungrily 
lapped the deck and 
sucked at the sway- 
ing limbs of the hud- 
dled heap of sense- 
less humanity. 

Jules cast one shi- 
vering glance of 
dread at the huddled 
body, whose hands 
seemed stretched out 
to appeal for help, to 
seize upon him for 
rescue, or, terrible 
thought ! to drag him 
also downward into 
the abyss of death. 
The wild beating of 
his heart-throbs, the 
loud pulsations of the 
blood to his ears, beating time to those 
dreadful words of the past—“ One, two / 
One, two /” 

It is but a few seconds, and a cry from 
the boat bidding him haste; then, a 
blinding flash of lightning tears through 
the sullen clouds and drenchirg mist and 
spray. One dazzling picture appears 
before the murderer’s eyes—a fisher-wife 
standing by the doorway of her home, 
looking seaward for her husband's sail, 
and, clinging to her gown, the chubby, 
rosy-faced children. 

There dwells no stronger or nobler 
émotion in the human breast than that 
great sacrificial brother-love which ani- 
mates to heroism the sturdy souls of those 
whose daily life is exposed to constant 
peril. Even as Jules had acted before, 
blindly and unthinkingly, by an instinct 
of murder, so unknowingly of his free will 
followed the instinct of salvation. That 


stunned and senseless form lying at his 
feet is a husband and a father! 
It is all the work of one brief second. 
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STANDING AT THE DOORWAY OF HER HOME. 


Pasquelard slips the 
rope from the broken 
stump of the mast, 
knots it around his 
chest, stoops, and 
with the furious 
strength of one mad 
impulse, seizes the 
body of his rival in 
his arms, mounts with 
a bound upon the 
shattered bulwarks. 
and plunges with his 
burden through the 
coming wave. 

There are cries 
from the boat; each 
man seizes upon the 
rope with a vigour born of 
desperation ; a few brief mo. 
ments of superhuman 
struggles and Jules and 
Henri are dragged into the 
boat. The latter falls prone 
upon the bottom ; the form. 
A> et, casting off the rope, 

crawls blindly to his seat, 
and, seizing desperately 
upon his oar, swings it out 
with a broad sweep into the 
water, bringing the stern of 
the boat round but just in 
time to save them from a 
swamping wave. 

With pale face and gritted teeth, he 
bends with the rest of the crew to the 
arduous task of propelling their frail vessel 
out of danger from the perilous neighbour- 
hood of the shattered wreck and deadly 
surf, Then, when the sail is hoisted, and 
they sweep into the banks of fog and mist, 
plunging from wave to wave, he sinks for- 
ward, a huddled form, upon his knees, 
with his face buried in his hands, that he 
may not see the group at the stern where 
Henri is being roughly tended by rude 
but kindly hands. 

All the length of the voyage home 
Henri lies there senseless to the rocking 
waves, the driving mists and perils of the 
deep—senseless still to the bitter cry of 
his wife when she sees her husband cat- 
ried up the beach, and laid, with pale face 
and inanimate form, upon the bed. 

Jules Pasquelard lives through the 
night with a dull stupor as of one under 
the influence of a noxious drug—dazed, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, knowing 
nothing, living a life in a dream, only con 
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scious of the existence in his brain of a 
mechanical, harsh utterance droned in a 
hated voice—“ One, two/ One, two!” 

Always silent and reserved, his family 
do not perceive any difference from his 
ordinary demeanour ; but when the dawn, 
bright and rosy, has gladdened the earth, 
and they are rising from the table of their 
morning meal, there comes a timid knock 
atthe door. It is opened. It is Nanette 
standing there in the full glory of the rosy 
light, an infant in her arms. 

Jules, with a moaning cry, shrinks back, 
extending his hands as if to push her 
away, his face pale and livid, with a 
ghastly terror in his eyes. But she! she 
sees not anything but the outlines of his 
form through the blinding mist of tears 
that suffuse her eyes. His mother, his 
brother and sister also, do not notice the 
terrible expression of his face. 

“Jules, my husband is safe and well. 
He himself would have come to thank 
you, but it is not good 
for him to rise yet. I 
havecome tothank you 
for bringing my hus- 
band to me,” she stam- 


mers. 
The two toddling 


children, who have 
timidly followed her 
into the cottage, gaze 
open-mouthed at their 
trembling mother. 
Jules is smitten with 
such weakness that he 
leans swaying against 
the table, with his pal- 
lid face sinking to- 
wards his breast. 
“You have saved 
the father of my chil- 
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dren, these dear little ones. May the good 
God bless you and keep you from harm, 
and give—and give you great happi- 
ness.” 

She seized one of his hands before he 
was aware—the hand that smote the mur- 
derous blow—and, raising it to her lips, 
pressed a kiss upon it, watered with a tear. 

Jules withdrew his trembling hand, re- 
garding it with shrinking eyes. 

“Say no more, say no more; oh, my 
God!” he cried, with a voice hoarse and 
strange. Then he staggered from the 
house and so on to the beach and to the 
boat, while Nanette sinks into a seat and 
relates the story of the heroism of the 
brave son to his widowed mother. 

There is not much more to tell. Jules 
Pasquelard could not face the praises of 
these people with the knowledge of that 
black crime of intention of which God 
alone besides himself had cognisance ; so 
the next day he shipped aboard a vessel 

for a long foreign voy- 
age; and when time 
had blunted the sharp 
memory of that evil 
hour of his life, he 
. returned once more to 
, his native village to 
find the deed of rescue 
one of the unspoken 
things of the past. 
And for the rest, he 
married the widow 
Bernardine, who kept 
a small wine shop ; and 
there are now some 
children whocall Jules 
Pasquelard “ father,” 
and things are well 
with him, according to 
the prayer of Nanette. 


INTO THE BANKS OF FOG AND MIST. 











Western Magic. 


A Chat with Mr. Maskelyne and Mr. Charles Bertram. 


N ages past, and even in the present 
4 day, there are many who prefer to 
look to the supernatural rather than 

to the natural for the causation of seem- 
ingly strange occurrences. Some ascribe 
them to the interposition of Providence ; 
others deem them uncanny and savouring 
of the powers of darkness. For the proof 
that we are gullible, one needs only to 
look around or to scan 
the columns of the daily 
papers. Palmistry, for- 
tune-telling, or charac- 
ter reading by the face 
or one’s caligraphy, is 
an every-day occur- 
rence; and, in spite of 
the many exposures 
that have and are con- 
stantly taking place, 
there will be a large 
section of people who 
will always swear by, 
and implicitly trust in 
their favourite quack 
or charlatan. Mr. W. 
Stead has lately been 
enlarging on the subject, 
and has gone so far as 
to issue a magazine 
called Borderland, which 
deals with spooks and 
other visitants from the 
other world. It is but 
yesterday that we were 
assured in our leading papers that ghosts 
were to be seen and heard regularly at 
Hampton Court Palace; indeed, one 
wiser than the rest went so far as to 
positively assure us that Anne Boleyn was 
to be seen frequently rambling about the 
corridors of the palace, and that she had 
an easy method of passing through doors, 
etc., without going through the prosaic 
formality of first opening them. 


MR. J. N. 
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Now, at this festive season of the 
year, 
** When the oldest cask is opened 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers 
And the goose turns on the spit, 
When the young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close," 
then the subject of ghosts is a favourite 
one, and many a _ blood-curdling, awe. 
inspiring nightmare-be. 
getting story is told and 
re-told. 

Far be it from me 
to try and upset these 
cherished beliefs of 
many, but I want to 
show in this article that 
many of the wonderful 
and uncanny things we 
see and read about are 
but very simple when 
you know all about 
them. imagination is 
a very strong thing, but 
facts are more powerful. 
Looking round for facts, 
I thought a visit to that 
cemetery of superstition 


and imposture, that 
birthplace of optical 
and mechanical mys 


tery, and a chat with 
its head would prove 
both instructive and 
amusing. Everyone has 
heard of Maskelyne and Gooke’s entertain- 
ment as given regularly in the Egyptian 
Hall. Now my advice to believers in the 
supernatural is to pay a visit to this hall 
of mystery, for I can assure them that by 
doing so many of their most cheris 
beliefs will receive a rude shock. 
Generally speaking, by the supernatural 
is meant that which we cannot explain 
by any known laws of nature ; taking 


MASKELYNE. 


Esmé Collings. 
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MR. G. A. COOKE, 


Photo. by Brown, Barnes and Bell. 


this as a correct definition, it is clear 
that what may be looked upon as super- 
natural by one person may be rightly 
understood to have a natural causation 
byanother. For example, not long since, 
when the electric light was for the first 
time installed in the streets of Calcutta, 
the more ignorant of the natives rushed 
madly hither and thither, declaring that 
it was supernatural, and predicted some 
great catastrophe; but gradually, as the 
origin of the light was explained to them, 
they lost their fear, and began to realise 
that it was the result of a scientific 
arrangement of Nature’s laws. Again, 
I remember some years ago I was in the 
heart of the Terai jungles—that dense 
mass of forest that skirts the foot of the 
Himalayas—and returning to Moradabad 
and civilisation, I brought down one of my 
servants, a hill-man I had picked up in 
one of the villages ; his consternation and 
fear on beholding a railway engine for 
the first time was wonderful: he fell down 
on his knees, he salaamed to it, he prayed 
to it, but as it was explained to him he 
calmed down and came to the conclusion 
that we English were wonderful people. 
Again, who has not heard of the spectre 
of the Brocken, the highest point in the 
Harz mountains, and how simply it was 
eventually explained away. I could go 
on for pages quoting cases of the sup- 
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posed supernatural that had been proved 
to be only natural; but that is not the 
object of this paper. 

To return to our moutons, that is, to 
the Egyptian Hall entertainment. Mr. 
Maskelyne opened the ball by playing 
with some ordinary delft plates and a 
wash-basin. It appeared very pretty and 
also easy, this rhythmic twisting of the 
plates. I tried it when I got home. | 
quickly smashed a dinner plate, and got into 
trouble, so gave up the experiment. Then 
came a little sketch, entitled ‘* The 
Artist’s Dream,” written to enable Mr. 
Maskelyne to display one of his illusions. 
An artist has lost his wife and is painting 
a portrait of her. He places it on his 
easel in the middle of the stage and falls 
asleep; suddenly his wife steps out from 
the canvas, appears to him and goes back 
again. The puzzle is, where does she 
come from ? and where does she’go ? 

With Mr. Spurr’s mimetic interlude I 
have at present nothing to do, save to say 
that it was very amusing and artistic, and 
the recitation, with zither accompani- 
ment, a little gem. 

The next object of interést in the pro- 
gramme was the performance on the 
mechanical and automatic orchestra, 
rightly styled “ the most wonderful com- 
bination of musical instruments in the 
world.” 





MR. NEVIL MASKELYNE, 
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This electric organ was constructed en- 
tirely by Mr. Maskelyne himself, with the 
assistance of his son, Mr. Nevil Maske- 
lyne, and is the growth of many years. 
They are constantly adding effects to it. 
The original idea was to construct a band 
of automaton musicians, with an automa- 
ton conductor, but, after making three, it 
was found that life-size figures would take 
up too much room for their small stage, so 
it was decided to make one combination 
instrument which could be controlled by 
one performer, and yet produce the effect 
of a complete band. 

The subject chosen 
on the occasion I was 
present was— 


A Descriptive Selection, 
ENTITLED 
“OUR BLUE JACKETS.” 


SyNnopsts.—Sailors Em- 
barking: “‘ Hearts of Oak.” 
—‘ The Anchor's Weigh’d.” 
—Jollity on Board.—‘“A 
Life on the Ocean Wave.”’— 
“*The Sailors’ Hornpipe.” 
Night-fall : “ Rocked in th+ 
Cradle of the Deep.” — A 
Storm Rising: Thunder, 
Lightning, Hail, Wind, etc. 
etc.—‘* The Bay of Biscay.” 
Return to Old England: 
—Church Bells.—‘* Home, 3 
Sweet Home.” — “ Rule , 
Britannia.” 





This enabled the 
performer to intro 
duce such varied in- 
struments as the cor- 
net, the drum, the 
cymbals, the bells, the 
piccolo, the French 
horn, and lightning, 
thunder and howling 
wind. These various 
instruments were placed in different posi- 
tions throughout the hall, the electric cur- 
rent being used throughout. 

This brought me to the last and most 
interesting item on the programme, en- 
titled— 

“Mrs. DAFFODIL DOWNY’S LIGHT AND DARK 
SEANCE.” 

Dr. Blade (a Spiritualist) . Mr. NEVIL MASKELYNE. 

Morsel (a Spirit Medium) Mr. G. A. COOKE. 

Sir Everleigh Staid - Mr. J. B. HANSARD. 

James . ‘ ‘ - Mr. W. F. BROOKE. 

Mrs. Daffodil Downy - Miss OLIVE ELTON. 

Needless to say, in the dark séance, 
ghosts were called up, and wandered 
about apparently in space. After this, 
I thought it was time I consulted Mr. 
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Maskelyne himself. I found Mr. Maske 
lyne to be a very practical and business. 
like man, and he imparted a lot of in. 
formation to me. Some twenty years 
ago there were some fifty spirit mediums: 
their dupes, the spiritualists, were to be 
counted by hundreds. That this pheno. 
menon is one that has never been properly 
investigated was at once admitted; but 
one or two simple and natural things were 
made to support gigantic frauds. For 
instance, the movements and gyrations of 
a table can be, and are, performed with. 
out trickery. Again, 
with regard to 
thought-reading and 
clairvoyance, _ there 
is a certain amount 
of genuineness about 
them, but the ques. 
tion is, where does 
the genuine stop, and 
where does the hum- 
bug commence ? 
Many of my readers 
will remember _ the 
Davenport Brothers, 
The father of these 
two men was a de. 
tective in the U.S.A. 
police, and the inven- 
tor of their séance, 
The idea was prob- 
ably suggested by 
a well-known rope 
trick performed by 
the Indian jugglers, 
and which can often 
be seen in the streets. 
The brothers used 
to retire into a cabi- 


securely tied. The 
manner in which they instantaneously be- 
came free or retied was marvellous, and 
for a long time it utterly baffled everyone 
to discover how it was done. Of course, 
sometimes they took longer to free them- 
selves from their bonds than usual, though 
the one brother always assisted the other 
to regain his freedom. The delay was 
then usually explained away by their 
spokesman—who, by the way, was @ 
parson, a Rev. Dr. Fergusson—stating 
that they were waiting for the spirits to 
manifest themselves. At last, the accl 
dental dropping of a piece of drapery at 
a critical moment let Mr. Maskelyne into 
the secret. Armed with this and, the aid 
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of his colleague, Mr. Cooke, he, in a short 
time, was able to reproduce every item of 
the Davenports’ cabinet and dark séance. 
So close was the resemblance to the 
original that the spiritualists had no alter- 
native but to claim Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke as most powerful brother spirit 
mediums. 

The Davenport Brothers, of course, then 
claimed that they were assisted by spiri- 
tual agency; but this is how Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cooke performed the same 
without spiritualistic aid. 

They both went into a cabinet, and 
were securely tied (to all appearances) 
with their hands behind their backs; yet, 
in scarcely more time than it takes me to 
write it, Mr. Maskelyne would be divested 
of his waistcoat, his coat would be still 
on his back, and his hands still tied. The 
deed was mystifying surely, but the ex- 
planation was simple. Mr. Maskelyne 
entered the cabinet, wearing a “trick 
waistcoat ;” Mr. Cooke would carry a 
second waistcoat, carefully folded up and 
secreted under his arm: Heigh presto! 
the trick waistcoat disappeared, Mr. 
Cooke dropped the secreted garment 
aforesaid, and the thing was done; and 
as it was warm, as if it had just been 


worn, there was no doubt that the spirits 
had manifested themselves to Mr. Maske- 
lyne. No one suspected innocent Mr. 
Cooke; the spirits had passed him by. 
Shortly after, one of the brothers died in 
Australia; the other retired and became 


a farmer in America. Both publicly 
renounced spiritualism, and declared the 
whole performance was the result of 
trickery and dexterity. Notwithstand- 
ing this admission, and the public ex- 
posure of the tricks, there are people who 
still maintain that the Brothers were aided 
by unseen helpers. This is blind faith 
with a vengeance, and seems to show how 
readily fanatics believe that which accords 
with their own ideas, whilst one might 
move heaven and earth before they would 
be convinced to the contrary. Impostors 
themselves may be brought to see the 
error of their ways and confess their 
frauds, but their believers—never. 

_Another great impostor was the noto- 
rious Dr. Slade; he managed to gull the 
public for some time, but retribution came 
at last in the shape of a Professor Lan- 
caster and the late Dr. Donkin, who 
caught the gentleman red-handed and 
prosecuted him. The trial took place 


> 


at Bow Street, and Mr. Maskelyne was 
called as an expert, and he performed the 
tricks in the witness-box, to the astonish- 
ment and amusement of all. The up- 
shot was that Dr. Slade got three months. 

If any of my readers are curious and 
anxious to learn more of this subject, let 
me refer them to a little book, written by 
Dr. Weatherly and Mr. Maskelyne, called 
“ The Supernatural,” published by Arrow- 
smith, They will find much to edify them 
in its pages. 

Mr. Maskelyne, among other inventions, 
some years ago produced his automaton 
Psycho. This took him two years to 
make; he got the idea from a friend 
who had been at it for years. It 
was a very complicated automaton, and 
to protect himself when he had finished 
it, he took out a bogus patent, which 
threw all the curious off the scent. The 
secret is still kept. In those days Psycho 
used to play a hand of whist; now it has 
been so far improved as to play chess 
with ease, and when it is introduced to 
the public again, as it shortly will be, it 
will be a veritable and genuine Mahatma. 

Some years ago some Japanese jugglers 
came over, and simply electrified their 
audiences with their butterfly tricks and 
their top spinning. Here again the mar- 
vellous was easily explained. Armed 
with a simple fan, and a tissue paper 
butterfly or two, these Japanese used to 
cause these butterflies to float hither and 
thither as they willed, wafting them about 
with the gentle breezes produced by the 
fan. Prodigious! everyone exclaimed, in 
the words of Dominie Sampson. Yet how 
simple! The butterflies were fastened to 
the performer's coat by a long hair. 

I think I have shown that Mr. Maske- 
lyne is able by natural causes and the 
aid of mechanical appliances, such as de- 
flected mirrors, etc., placed at different 
angles, to perform all the tricks and mani- 
festations practised by these so-called 
spirit mediums, and that he does not pro- 
fess to be anything but an ordinary 
mortal like yourself or myself, with no 
converse or contact with spirits, save, 
perchance, it be Scotch or Irish. 

There is another source of constant 
wonderment and amusement in the art of 
conjuring or legerdemain, but here the 
aid of the spirits is not invoked, and the 
public believe that the performer is really 
and absolutely deceiving them, though 
they cannot see him do it. The doyen 























MR. BERTRAM AND THE VANISHING LADY. 


Photo. by the Stereoscopic Co. 


of conjurers is undoubtedly Mr. Charles 
Bertram, a gentleman who, besides being 
gifted with a fine physique and presence, 
hasalsothe advantage of being possessed of 
an endless flow of anecdote and “ patter,” 
a most useful and necessary accomplish- 
ment to a successful conjurer. 

Some little time ago Mr. Bertram used 
to perform a vanishing-lady trick. His 
preparations were simple enough. An 
ordinary newspaper was laid open on the 
stage; on this a chair was placed. On 
this a lady sat, and was covered with a 
cloth. Suddenly Mr. Bertram made a 
movement as if to lift the lady; and lo! 
the lady and the cloth, like Shakespeare's 
witches of old, had “ vanished into thin 
air.” Seeing the success of this, Bertram 
tried to get even nearer to the uncanny 
by quietly following the lady and cloth, 
and also disappearing and as rapidly re- 
appearing in the body of the hall several 
yards away. 

Many will remember seeing the mys- 
terious floating lady. Here was a lady 
of no mean proportions apparently float- 
ing about in and walking on the air. 
Look how you might, you could discover 
no visible means of support. Yet how 
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simple it was. Your stage was hun 
round with black velvet, and all light ex. 
cluded save what could be thrown jp 
from the front. The lady wore a peculiar 
belt, with a double cog-wheel action, a 
rod, also covered with black velvet, con. 
nected the belt with a machine at the 
back of the curtain, and the machine was 
run backwards and forwards ona trolly, 
and in this prescribed distance the lady 
meandered about. Simple, isn’t it, when 
you know the way ? 

A very favourite trick with conjurers is 
the vanishing-cage trick. A small cage 
is brought on (a canary inside) held by 
the conjurer’s two hands. Suddenly he 
makes a rapid movement, and the cage 
has disappeared. It has quietly and 
quickly collapsed the instant the hands 
are removed, and disappeared up the con- 
jurer’s sleeves. 

Mr. Bertram performed this trick be- 
fore H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Her 
Royal Highness marking the bird by tying 
round its neck a piece of silk taken from 
the tassel of her cloak. 

Mr. Bertram has appeared some scores 
of times before the Prince of Wales, and 
has also, by special desire, entertained 
Her Majesty. When performing before 
the Shah of Persia an amusing thing 
occurred. The Shah was wearing a very 
handsome and very large diamond on pis 
breast. Bertram suddenly, while passing 
a card or something to the Shah, annexed 
the diamond. A little later he suddenly 
produced the jewel from the pocket of 
one of the company and handed it back 
to the potentate, whose consternation may 
be better imagined than described. 

Another amusing incident connected 
with royalty and Mr. Bertram is worth 
repeating. Once at a party given by Mr. 
Alfred Rothschild, at which, among other 
notabilities, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
was present, our tricky friend began pro 
ducing from an ordinary silk hat some 
thousand pounds worth of presents, which 
he distributed among the guests. When 
he came to the Prince of Wales he dis- 
covered he had a silver cigarette case for 
His Royal Highness, which he presented 
to him; but quickly remembering himself, 
he humbly apologised for his remissness, 
and, taking back the case, immediately 
handed it back filled with His Royal 
Highness’s own cigarettes, which were 
immediately recognised. Needless to say 
the Prince expressed himself delighted 
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As this seemed beyond even the power of Mr. Bertram 
to be able to do, I taxed him with it and demanded a 
truthful explanation. He confessed to me that to per- 
form this seemingly wonderful feat he had secretly 
made the acquaintance of H.R.H’s equerry. 

Mr. Bertram’s dexterity with cards and his other 
sleight of hand performances have to be seen to be 
properly appeciated. 

One pretty trick is that which he does with several 
large nickel rings. He takes some dozen or so large 
rings, each about eight inches in diameter, and links 
and unlinks them with the most perfect ease. He will 
hand two or three to members of his audience, but they 
fail to unite them or disunite them when linked, yet 
Mr. Bertram will easily disconnect them before yout 
very eyes, often requesting you to assist him by blow- 
ing on them, or, if you belong to the fair sex, to gently 
kiss them apart. Here the mystification is easily ex- 
plained. Eleven of the rings may be and are perfect 
rings; the twelfth one, however, is not quite a com- 
plete circle, enough space being left for the edge of any 
of the other rings to pass through easily. 

Every conjurer must have a magic wand. He would 
be powerless without it; with it he causes things to 
appear and vanish as he wills. He requires anything 
from the audience; they are unabie or unwilling to 
supply it. Resource is at once had to the magic wand 
Observe Mr. Bertram, having failed to obtain a billiard 
ball from anyone in the audience, in the act of picking 
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MR. BE® TRAM AND THE RING TRICK. 
Photo. by the Stereoscopic Co. 


one off the edge of his wand. If he wants a second or even a third one, he can 
procure it from the same source, or, to add variety to the entertainment and to show 
how easy it is for him to obtain it anywhere else, he can pick a small piece off the 
ball already procured, and, by the simple process of rubbing it between his fingers, 

obtain a second. Of course, it is needless for me to 





into play for this trick. 


before your very eyes. 
it wonderful? Very. 


how it is done. 











MR. BERTRAM PRODUCING BILLIARD BALLS. 
Photo. by the Stereoscopic Co. 





explain that what is known as “ palming” is brought 


Another favourite and bewildering trick with con- 
jurers is that one of obtaining money from the air 
and from about the person of different people in the 
audience. The apparatus needed is very simple— 
merely a tall hat. How easy it looks, seeing the per- 
former holding the hat at arm’s length and catching 
the coins as they invisibly fall. ‘ True,” says he, 
‘*“you can’t see them, but listen to the chink as they 
drop in the hat.” Yes, there is no getting away from 
the genuineness of this performance; you hear the 
coins fall, and you see them poured out of the hat 
No deception this time. Isn't 
Till you know the way. You 
would be surprised to hear the conjurer had some 
dozen or more florins ‘‘ palmed”’ in his hand, and he 
dropped them one at atime into the hat. Yet this is 


Cards,. ordinary playing cards, form an endless 
source of amusement, and a clever conjurer can, and 
does, mystify one horribly; imagination even gives 
him a sulphurous odour. 
yourself, asked to select the four aces, place them 
on the top of the pack, satisfy yourself that they are 


You are given the pack 
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duced from the heel of 
your left boot, or some 
other quite as unex- 
pected place. Well, 
you are assured that 
that is not a part of 
the performance ; so to 
business. This time 
you “make assurance 
doubly sure,” and see 
that they are placed in 
a row on the table; on 
each ace you place 
three more cards; you 
put one ace and its 
three companions say 
at the bottom of the 
pack, one at the top, 
one on the lower half, 
and the other in the 
upper half; yet, strange 
to say, one touch of the 
wand has the effect of 
bringingthem together. 
Marvellous, is it not ? 
yet Mr. Bertram as- 
sures me this is only 
due to the laws of na- 


ture, acting on the principle of “‘ birds of a 
feather flqcking together.” 
Sleight of hand is another 


amusement much practised. The differ- 
ence between this and conjuring proper 
being that in the latter you have some 
mechanical or other aids to assist you, 
more often than not concealed on your 
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really there ; then place them, one by one, 
or simply as you will, on the table. There 
is no mistake about this, you have done 
it all yourself; yet when you look again, 
the four cards are not the four aces at all, 
and what is more strange, they are not 
“even in the pack ; they are evidently lost; 
but you are surprised when they are pro- 








SHUFFLING CARDS IN THE AIR, 
Photo. by the Stereoscopic Co. 


person; in the former, it is merely “the 
quickness of the hand deceives the eye.” 

Take, for instance, the “‘ Faire sauter 
la coupe,” or what is known as making 
the pass with one hand with a pack 
of cards; here the pass is done with 
such rapidity before -your very eyes that 
you fail to perceive it. When I state that 


Mr. Bertram can ac- 
complish the feat of the 
one hand pass some- 
thing like eighty times 
in a minute, the reader 
will readily understand 
how deceptive his eye. 
sight may be. 

One other trick, and 
I am finished. Mr, 
Bertram wiil take three 
little pieces of tissue 
paper, coloured respec- 
tively red, white and 
blue; these will he join 
together ; then produce 
thousands of little flags, 
and wind up by sud- 
denly waving a large 
Union Jack, sufficient 
to cover his person, and 
from behind which he 
will sometimes disap- 
pear. 

No doubt many of 
my readers will be 
able to at once per- 
form many of the tricks 


that before seemed so mysterious, but I 


may add that knowing how the thing is 
form of done is one thing, but actually doing it is 


quite a different proceeding. I hope ina 
later number to have something to say on 
Oriental Magic, and the mysterious doings 
of devotees, fakirs and dervishes. 


H. FivrzGERALp. 
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Whispers from the Womans World 


By FLORENCE MARY GARDINER. 
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Historic Homes—Betvoir CaAstTLe. 
Y first acquaintance with Belvoir 
(MD Castle was made on a warm 
spring day in the present year, 


and no one approaching it on such an 
occasion could fail to appreciate the 


pict uresqueness 
of its situation, 
and the beauties, 


“natural and arti- 


ficial, by which 
it is surrounded. 

Situated on a 
finely wooded 
eminence, this 
handsome castel- 
lated building re- 
calls memories of 
the Royal resi- 
dence at Wind- 
sor. Splendid 
views are to be 
obtained from its 
windows of the 
counties of Lei- 
cester, Lincoln 
and Nottingham, 
and within a 
radius of twenty- 
Six miles one can 





BELVOIR CASTLE. 


HER GRACE THE DUCHESS 





OF RUTLAND. 





count no less than one hundred and 
seventy-three towns, villages and hamlets. 

On the western slope is a portion of the 
grounds known as the Duke's garden, and 
a short distance from here, in even a more 
secluded spot, is the Duchess’s garden, a 
favourite retreat of Elizabeth, wife of the 


fifth Duke of Rut- 
land and daugh- 
ter of the Earl of 
Carlisle. This 
lady, who was 
much beloved, 
not only by her 
own immediate 
family, but by her 
dependents anda 
large circle of 
friends, to whom 
she had endeared 
herself by her 
gentle disposi- 
tion, died in 1825, 
at the compara- 
tively early age 
of forty-five, 
leaving behind 
seven children to 
mourn her loss. 
Four others had 
died in her life- 
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time, and are 

buried with her in 

the splendid mau- 

soleum erected in 

the grounds by her 

husband. This 

building is in the 

Norman style, and 

is approached by 

an avenue ol 

yews. At oneend, 

lit by a_ golden 

flood of colour, is 

a magnificent 

piece of sculpture, 

representing the 

Duchess Eliza- 

beth rising from 

her tomb where, 

as she floats to- 

wards the clouds, 

she is met by her 

four children, one 

of whom is placing 

the crown of glory 
upon her head. 

Inside the Castle there are also many mother of the late and present Dukes 

memorials of this lady, who was the of Rutland. The Elizabeth Saloon, a 

magnificent 

apartment _fur- 

nished in_ the 

elaborate style of 

Louis Quatorze, 

with a richly 

painted ceiling, 

contains the 

Duchess’s statue 

by Wyatt, and 

several portraits, 

including one of 

the Duchess 

which, with that 

of the Duke, was 

painted by San- 

ders. The walls 

are panelled with 

satin damask 

with a_ heavy 

gold frieze, and 

the furniture is 

upholstered in a 

delicate shade of 

blue. Among 

other curiosities 

are four Buhl 

cabinets _ inlaid 

with marble and 

Pietra Dura. 

REGENT’S GALLERY, BELVOIR CASTLE. One of these 


THE ELIZABETH SALOON, BELVOIk CASTLE. 
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holds the key of the Staunton Tower (an 
ancient portion of the Castle). The 
wards are the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew united on a pedestal. The 
cap of dignity, crest and ducal coronet, 
are also introduced. 

The Regent's Gallery was elaborately 
furnished and decorated in honour of the 
yisit of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV. During his stay the heir of 
the filth Duke and the Duchess Elizabeth 
was baptized, the Prince acting as one of 
the sponsors. The child, however, died 
shortly after. This apartment is one 
hundred and thirty-one feet in length, 
and is sometimes 
divided by cur- 
tains into three 
fair sized and 
most comfortable 
rooms. From these 
windows there is 
a splendid pros- 
pect of the Vale 
of Belvoir. 

Some magnifi- 
cent tapestries 
(as well as other 
works of art) are 
to be found here 
which illustrate, in 
a graphic manner, 
the adventures of 
Don Quichotte. 
There are also a 
number of marble 
columns, sur- 
mounted by exqul- 
site busts, and 
some Old Masters 
which one would 
fain have time to 
examine carefully. 

The Picture Gallery is another source 
of interest to those visiting the Castle, 
and contains many examples of the work 
of Carlo Dolci, Rubens, Claude Lorraine, 
Murillo, Rembrandt, Paolo Veronese, 
Michael Angelo, Correggio, Vandyck, 
Teniers and other foreign artists, be- 
sides specimens of those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as English portrait 
and landscape painters. 

Singularly curious is a picture by David 
Teniers containing about fifty figures, 
each group illustrating some well-known 
proverb. For instance “ Fools and their 
money are soon parted” is represented 
by a portrait of the son of the painter, 
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who is throwing gold into the river to 
catch fish; and ‘Those born to be 
hanged will never be drowned” is de- 
picted by a man standing on the brink of 
the river and pointing out to his strug- 
gling comrade in the water the gallows 
near at hand. This picture is valued at 
£1,600, and the broad humour displayed 
makes it a general favourite. 

The Library, too, must have many 
attractions for those well versed in book- 
lore. The decorations are of a Gothic 
character, and there is a rare collection 
of richly illuminated manuscripts and 
theological, topographical and classical 


PICTURE GALLERY, BELVOIR CASTLE. 


works. Busts of Homer, Demosthenes 
and other classical writers guard all these 
treasures, and on one of the tables is a 
handsomely illuminated address presented 
by the noblemen and gentry of Leicester- 
shire on the occasion of the fifth Duke's 
completing his jubilee as Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Many Royal and distinguished visitors 
have received hospitality at Belvoir. The 
Regent’s visit has been already referred 
to. In November, 1839, Queen Adelaide, 
the widow of William IV., stayed here 
for four days, when, we are told, she 
attended the meet of the hunt on horse- 
back. On December 4th, 1843, Queen 
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Victoria, the Prince Consort and 
the Duke of Wellington were there 
when Her Majesty occupied the 
famous Chinese Rooms. In 1866 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were the guests of the Duke of Rut- 
land, and during the last visit of 
the Empress Frederick to England, 
accompanied by Prince and Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg, she 
spent a few days with the present 
Duke and Duchess. On this occa- 
sion Her Majesty used the Chinese 
suite, and occupied the famous 
Wellington Bed, of which an illus- 
tration is given. 

Those who are interested in this 
brief sketch, and desire to know 
more of the history of Belvoir 
Castle, are referred to an interest- 
ing book on the subject, entitled ‘“ The 
History of Belvoir Castle from the Norman 
Conquest to the Nineteenth Century,” by 
the Rev. Irvin Eller, published by R. Tyas, 
Paternoster Row, London ; and ‘** Bygone 
Leicestershire,” by William Andrews, 
F.R.H.S., to be obtained from J. and T. 
Spencer, Market Place, Leicester; and 
to “ Belvoir Castle and its History; 
together with a description of Bottesford 
Church,” the burial-place of the Manners 
Family, which was written by the late 
Richard Allen, and published by E. W. 
Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane, London. 

To the authors of these volumes I am 
indebted for some of the facts mentioned. 

Many will be glad to know that 
Belvoir is one of “the stately homes of 
England ” from the beauties of which the 
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THE LIBRARY, BELVOIR CASTLE. 


general public are not rigorously ex- 
cluded ; as by the kindness of the Duke 
and Duchess those who wish to view their 
home are permitted to do so. The nearest 
stations are Redmile and Bottesford, on 
the Great Northern Railway, and con. 
veyances are always available at the 
latter place. 


THE Home. 


It was once my unhappy fate (as a 
penance for my sins, I suppose) to be the 
unwilling occupant of that abomination 
of all abominations— cheap furnished 
apartments. The dull sense of horror 
with which I viewed my uncongenial 
surroundings—the stony glare and sor- 
did peculations of the typical London 
landlady, the indifferent service, bad 
cooking, and general absence of 
what I had hitherto considered the 
mere necessaries of life—no words 
of mine could express. After due 
consideration, however, I came to 
the conclusion that “ it is better to 
bear the ills ye have than fly to 
others that ye know not of,” and 
brought my philosophy and inge- 
nuity to bear, so as to make those 
two rooms as habitable as circum- 
stances permitted. As my experi 
ence may afford a few hints to 
those similarly placed, I will en- 
deavour as briefly as possible to 
tell them how the transformation 
was effected. The paint happily 
was in fair condition and of neutral 
tint, and the walls were covered 
with a buff paper (which indirectly 
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suggested sunshine),while the shaded chry- 
santhemum pattern called to mind an old- 
world garden associated with my earliest 
ears. The carpets, of nondescript pat- 
tern and filled with the dust of ages, were 
removed bodily, and the entire floors of 
sitting-room and bedroom were subjected 
toa coat of walnut stain, and afterwards 
beeswaxed and polished, and in the former 
room foreign rugs were substituted for its 
late antique covering. The recesses were 
occupied by two low cupboards. One of 
these was lined with paper and quickly 
converted into a temporary larder, while 
the other was a useful receptacle for 
various odds and ends, which have a 
knack of accumulating where space is 
limited. As there was no sideboard, I 
reserved the top of one of the cupboards 
for use at meal times, when it presented 
quite a festive appearance, covered with 
a lace-edged linen cloth, my limited sup- 
ply of plate, and a fern in a Linthorpe 
pot, well in the background. At the other 
side I was fortunate enough to find four 
stained deal shelves, which were soon 
filled with my favourite authors, above 
which some Nankin jars found a resting- 
place. A centre table for meals, a cheap 
pine table with a single drawer in the 
window for writing upon, and a round 
one for afternoon tea, with three ma- 
hogany chairs of the usual type, were 
the property of my landlady. Fortunately 
I could supplement them with a box otto- 
man,couch and cushions to match, covered 
in chintz, a lounging chair, upholstered 
in tawny Utrecht 
velvet, a pair of 
cream-coloured mus- 
lin curtains, with 
dainty frills, chenille 
table-cloths of softly 
blended colourings, 
a portiére of similar 
texture and a man- 
tel-mat to match. 
Also safely packed 
away in the sofa- 
box was a duplex 
lamp, some brass 
candlesticks, jardi- 
niéres and fittings 
lor the writing-table, 
a black marble 
clock, a few speci- 
mens of ornamental 
pottery,including an 
afternoon tea ser- 
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vice, a brass spirit-lamp and kettle, a 
trivet for the fireplace, a_ toasting- 
fork, teaspoons and knives for private 
use, and other trifles essential to a 
woman’s comfort. Pictures and photo- 
graphs everyone has, and they take the 
place of the landlady’s ornaments (save 
the mark!) which in nine cases out of ten 
consist of cut glass lustres, china sheep, 
which are libels on the genuine article, 
cups and saucers bearing the impress of 
Margate, Ramsgate or Southend, wool- 
work hand screens and other atrocities 
of a similar character. 

A good fire, a few flowers, the current 
magazines, with the alterations I had 
made, converted my room into a quiet 
haven, which need not offend artistic 
susceptibilities, and which, as a temporary 
resting-place, was not to be despised. 
Having been so far successful, I pro- 
ceeded to beautify the bedroom. This 
was dark and small, and gave on to 
the leads and backs of the neighbouring 
houses. A pair of muslin curtains, similar 
to those in the sitting-room, partially con- 
cealed that pleasing aspect. A piece of 
Chinese matting contrasted prettily with 
the stained floor, and a few yards of 
Turkey twill, which possessed the double 
advantage of being cheap and washing 
well, was soon converted into table and 
box covers, and for lining a guipure lace 
bedspread, which I happened to have with 
me, and which quite metamorphosed the 
mean-looking iron bedstead upon which 
it was placed. When I tell my readers 

that a _ sove- 
reign covered 
the cost of mat- 
ting, staining 
the boards and 
fifteen yards of 
Turkey twill, 
not to mention 
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bring before the notice of 
my readers this month, and 
the place of honour, I think. 
must be given to the mag. 
nificent dressing-case {or 
the Khedive of Egypt, 
Abbas Helim, which has 
been made to the order of 
his mother, the Vice-Reine, 
To be exact, I should say 
the fittings have been made, 
for the beautiful ebony and 
marquetry box which con- 
tains them formerly belonged 
CREPE D= CHINE FAN, to the Khedive Tewfik 


Pasha. The twenty-seven 
plants and other odds and ends articles, all of cighteen- 


which I had to purchase, I 

think they will agree with me ot) RE 5-2 
that it was money well ex- . 
pended for the effect obtained. 

I would always advise those 

who are compelled to occupy 

so-called furnished rooms, to 

carry with them the magic 

box ottoman, with the contents 

enumerated, an easy chair, de- 

signed for the perfect repose 

of the body, and a travelling 

bath, with cover, as these 

articles are seldom included 

in the not too-expansive cata- 

logue of the landlady’s house- 

hold gods, andare things which 

no woman of ordinary refine- 

ment can possibly do without. 





FASHIONS AND FRIPPERIES. 


I have quite an array of 
pretty and useful things to 


PAINTED FEATHER FAN. 


carat gold, delicately em- 
bossed, and in each in- 
stance bearing the Egyp- 
tian monarch’s monogram 
—A. H. and a grand 
Turk’s crown in diamonds 
—repose in their appointed 
places, and are thrown 
into relief by a rich back- 
ground of royal blue vel- 
vet. 
The table mirror, with 
its finely-wrought frame, !s 
singularly beautiful, and 
surely never was such 4 
shaving-brush made for 
mortal man before. The 
’ fez-stand also demands at- 
FEATHER LACE FAN. tention, and one must Ccon- 
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clude that the Khedive 
does not despise the 
gentle art of making-up, 
for a cut crystal powder- 
box occupies a promi- 
nent position. Indeed, 
the case seems more 
suitable to grace some 
dainty beauty’s dressing- 
table than for the use of 
one of the sterner sex, 
even if he is the ruler of 
an empire. 

That elegant adjunct 
of the toilet, the fan, 
which has often played 
havoc with susceptible 
hearts, was first intro- 
duced into this country 
from Italy during the 
reign of Henry VIII. 
though it had been commonly used in the 
East from a much earlier period. An 
Elizabethan poem speaks of “ plumes 
of feathers framed,” and in a painting I 
recently saw, one of the ladies of the Virgin 
Queen’s Court holds a fan composed of 
seven peacock’s feathers. Its appearance 
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was much like that of a modern hand- 
screen, only it bore a straight handle 


nearly a yard in length. The latter, if 
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rumour speaks correctly, 
was frequently used for 
the same purpcse as the 
cane and birch of our 
own times—to call re- 
fractory children to 
order. 

Folding fans of carved 
ivory were brought by 
Dutch merchants from 
Ceylon, China and Japan 
to England during the 
reign of William and 
Mary, and were the 
models for those in 
general use at the pre- 
sent day. 

This season fans are 
remarkable for their 
elegance of design, and 
the very moderate price 
for which they are produced. For 
example, one of Crépe de Chine, hand- 
painted and mounted on ivory sticks, 
may be purchased for seven shillings 
and sixpence, and a similar pattern, 
with coloured spangle and horn mounts, 
costs the same. Another design is in 
turquoise marabout feathers, with al- 
ternate rows of cream lace, and has 
carved ivory sticks; while a third of 
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feathers has a 
lovely floral spray painted 
across the centre. A _ hand- 
some fan has been named 
after that graceful danseuse, 
Loie Fuller, and has bands 
of green. pink and heliotrope 
feathers, which blend and 
merge into each other with 
all the subtlety of the rain- 
bow. Any of these would 
make charming and very ac- 
ceptable Christmas gifts to 
members of the fair sex, or 
are suitable for New Year's 
souvenirs. To pass from the 
ornamental to the useful, one 
of the latest novelties is a 
boot tree, cunningly adjusted 
to admit of a small iron heater, in- 
tended to dry the boot when sodden 
with moisture, and which 
will retain its warmth for 
several hours. With this 
ingenious contrivance, 
which is warmed over a 
spirit lamp, one can be 
sure of keeping one’s boots 
always in good shape and 
of avoiding all risks from 
damp foot gear, that very 
fruitful source of rheuma- 
tism, lung disease and 
. Other ills which flesh is 
heir to. For ordinary use 
the “Comet” (which is one 
of the most convenient 
trees I have seen) is made 
without the warmer, and 
only those who have used 
them know how essential they are to 
avoid the disreputable, decrepit and down- 
at-heel appearance which those boots that 
are not properly treed always assume. 

I have been trying an experiment this 
autumn which, as it has turned out satis- 
factorily, I may as well give my readers 
the benefit of. Well, to cut a long story 
short, I had become tired of the extor- 
tions and other delinquencies of my dress- 
maker (I suppose that is not a unique 
experience) and was casting around for 
some device to frustrate her tiresome 
tricks, when a friend who has dealt there 
for some time recommended me to send for 
one of John Noble's cheviot serge gowns, 
which are very suitable for morning wear, 
and which, I was assured would satisfy 
my requirements. 


white cocks’ 
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NOBLE’S CHILD'S FROCK. 


I certainly had my doubtsop 
this point, owing to the cheap 
prices quoted, but this I found 
out after was to be accounted 
for by the firm’s enormous 
trade, which is carried on, not 
only with Great Britain and 
Ireland, but also to a large 
extent with the Colonies. 

Their address is John Noble 
and Co., 11, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester. 

My first essay was with 
Model 5, in navy blue serge, 
The bodice is of the blouse 
shape, with bound seams and 
belt attached. The yoke and 
sleeves are nicely lined and it 
is pleated back and _ front. 


The skirt is smartly cut and faced with 


the same m 


aterial (Cheviot serge), and it 


is neatly trimmed with rows of narrow 


black Russian braid. 


this costum 


When I say that 
e, ready to put on, only cost ten 


shillings and sixpence, I know it will 
hardly be credited; but it is quite true 
nevertheless, as any lady will see for her- 
self who follows my example, and sends 
for a catalogueand patterns from thisenter- 
prising firm. After the first investment I 


promptly fo 
a black s 
trimmed 
broad ban 
velvet, the 


tume complete, as 
in illustration, 
costing fifteen 
shillings; and the 
green 
dress, No. 63, 


myrtle 


trimmed 
braid of a 
ilar shade, 


twelve and six- 
pence only, ex- 
clusive of postage. 
I am delighted 
with these gowns, 


as the mate 
which 
made 

cellent 


is oO 


wearing qu 


all that can be 


desired. 
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quality, 
the workmanship 
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knockabout frocks are also marvels of 
cheapness. They are made in Cheviot 
serge in shades of navy, brown, grenat 
reseda, myrtle, black, etc., insuch a variety 
of sizes, that there need be no difficulty 
about these ready-made goods fitting. 

I know of no prettier costumes for little 
maids of tender years than a modified 
form of the dress worn by Newhaven fish- 
wives. The design given has a lower 
skirt of blue serge, an upper one of red 
and white, or blue and white striped gala- 
tea, and over this again, a turned back 
drapery of serge. The sailor bodice shows 
a vest of galatea, which is also used in the 
sleeves which reach to the wrist, below 
shorter ones of serge. 

Winter mantles are made much longer 
than last season; and though their colour- 
ings are subdued, the fabrics of which 
they are composed and the trimmings are 
of the richest description. I am enabled 
to show one of the latest models in the 
last fashion sketch. It is made of chest- 


nut brown velvet with large puffed sleeves. 
The bottom of the skirt, the fronts, cuffs 
and cape are edged with Russian bear, 
and it is lined throughout with a gold 
and brown shot surat. 

At the ball given recently at the Man- 


sion House by Sir Stuart and Lady Knill, 
to the Mayors and Provosts of the United 
Kingdom and their wives and daughters, 
some very charming dresses were worn, 
though trains were conspicuous by their 
absence in dresses donned by those who 
intended to dance. The Lady Mayoress 
looked exceedingly handsome in a pearl- 


white brocade, relieved by a design of - 


pale pink flowers and green leaves. The 
bodice was draped with finest Irish 
guipure, and the puffed sleeves were 
entirely covered with the same. Her 
ornaments consisted of diamonds and 
shaded feathers, and Lady Knill wore 
these in her white hair, which was 
turned back over a cushion ala Pompa- 
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dour. Lady Whitehead wore a gown of 
dove-coloured satin, with panels of _bro- 
cade of the same tint, and trimmings of steel 
passementerie. The V-shaped bodice 
had folds of blush rose chiffon, which 
were fastened with a large spray of 
diamond marguerites; and her necklace, 
bracelets and pendant were of the same 
glittering stones. Lady Stuart was in 
black poult de soie, with low bodice and 
shoulder straps of the same, and berthe 
of ivory lace. Satin duchesse brocade, 
and silk of the most delicate tints, con- 
trasted well with the Court dress, uniforms 
or sable attire of the gentlemen; and the 
Egyptian Hall (where the Coldstream 
Guards were staioned), the saloon and 
the suite of white-and-gold drawing- 
rooms were filled with an ever-moving 
and brilliant throng for many hours, who, 
evidently appreciated the lavish hospi- 
tality of one of the most popular Lord 
Mayors we have had at the Mansion 
House. 

Among the guests, I noticed the Provost 
of Inverness, in full Highland costume, 
escorting his two handsome daughters; 
Sir Augustus Harris; the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Reading, Mr. and Mrs, 
Martin (the latter in pale pink broché 
gown, with ruffles of cream lace); the 
Master Cutler of Sheffield and his wife, 
who wore pale green satin; Lady Brunell 
in heliotrope Irish poplin ; Sir James White- 
head, etc. etc. 


For the photographs of the Duchess of Rutland and 
Belvoir Castle I am indebted to Mr. Froadhurst, 
Photographer, New Walk, Leicester. For the sketches 
of Cheviot Serge costumes to Mr. John Noble, the 
Warehouse, Manchester. The winter mantle was from 
Vernon et Cie, Ladies’ Tailors, 191, Sloane Street, Lon- 
don. The fans are the latest models for the winter 
season from the London Glove Company, 45A, Cheap- 
side, E.C. The ‘“‘Comet” Boot-tree is sold by the 
London Shoe Company, 45A, Cheapside and 116, 
New Bond Street, and is manufactured by Messrs 
E. W. Belden and Co., Great Dover Street, S.E. The 
Khedive's dressing-case was made by Messrs. Godwin 
and Son, 304, High Holborn, London, who have 
courteously allowed me to reproduce it. 
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NOTIONS FROM AN EASY-CHAIR. 
By Joun A. STevart. 

INTEND to discourse from this 
I chair as the spirit moves me. My 

theme will be mankind and their 
doings “ from China to Peru,” a fairly wide 
one, it will be admitted, but of the wider 
interest on that account. The attitude 
will be an easy and confidential one be- 
tween writer and reader. I do not hope 
to please everybody—the fable of the 
miller and his ass admonishes me elo- 
quently on that point. But it will be my 
ambition to please as many as I can; and 
I solemnly assure all and sundry that I 
set out with the most amiable and laudable 
intentions. There is just one thing on 
which I insist in this preliminary compact 
between the reader and myself—and it is 
this: I must have my own way. It is 
not much to ask; it is very little indeed 
to concede, and its concession will confer 
many privileges on the indulgent patron. 
For example, when I irritate him he can 
abuse me to his heart's content, and he 
will always be welcome to the opinion 
(well grounded, I am sure) that what I 
try to do tolerably well, he, with no effort 
at all, could do supremely well. Nothing 
can be fairer than that. As to tone, my 
pious intent is to be grave and gay, lively 
but not severe—at any rate, not too severe 
—as occasion may demand or inclination 
move. If called to account for the many 
vagaries and heresies of which I am full, 
I will answer with Shylock: ‘‘’Tis my 
humour ;” and the reply, it seems to me, 
ought to satisfy any reasonable person. 
But let me hasten to say there is nothing 
in the world which I desire half so much 
as that that humour may always be in full 
harmony with yours. It would grieve me 


exceedingly to tread on your toes, to 
touch your prejudices with an ungentle 
hand, to laugh at your little follies, to 
preach at your little failings—in a word, 
to lecture you. Nothing pleases me more 
than the thought that you are human and 
fallible. The Pope alone, of all the race 
of men, is above error, and his Holiness is 
not on the list of my intimate friends. It 
would awe me to come into the presence 
of a man who has no frailties; and, unlike 
Mr. Stead, I have never been anxious to 
obtain a confidential footing at the Vati- 
can. As for you, my kindly reader, you 
have probably to sorrow over occasional 
iniquities like the rest of us. If so, I love 
you doubly. Were your favourite vices 
known to me I would hold them as sacred 
as the austerest virtues of the saintliest of 
saints. We have a common ground of 
fellowship when we acknowledge ourselves 
sinners. In regard to aim, I shall some 
times be instructive (I hope) though never 
oppressively so; sometimes diverting; 
sometimes pathetic ; sometimes tragic. | 
shall nod as seldom as possible, and at all 
times and respecting all questions | shall 
be eager to learn. 


* 


Let me come to business, then, by asking 
a question. What is the philosophy of 
strikes? Whom do they benefit? In 
whose interest are they got up? Dont 
all answer at once, please, that they are 
for the benefit of the working man. | doff 
my skull-cap to the working man. I rever- 
ence his horny hands and that sooty, 
sweaty look which tells of the grim 
struggie for bread. I am a working man 
myself, and my sympathies are all on the 
side of labour. When I am cursed with 
wealth they may veer to another tack. 
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Time and prosperity bring many changes— 
the least philosophic understands that— 
and it may yet be my misfortune to have 
a carriage and a profound respect for 
capital. That, however, is not likely to 
be for some time. And, meanwhile, I am 
heart and soul for labour, being myself, 
as already hinted, the hardest working 
of working men. The truth is, I am the 
bond-slave of an imperious editor. But 
] rattle my chains and squirm in vain. I 
think I see the look of complacent con- 
tempt on his face if I were to threaten to 
go out on strike. He would go into Fleet 
Street and whistle, and five hundred black- 
legs would rush to secure my place. We 
working men have a hard lot ; there is not 
the least doubt about it ; but, all the same, 
let us be judicial and logical. We may 
rely upon it that we shall gain nothing by 
kicking against the pricks. 


For weeks there has been a coal strike, 
which nearly every man in the land, most 
women and many children, have cursed 

with their 
blackest curse. 
Whom has the 
strike bene- 
fited? The 
miners? Ah! 
have not the 
miners’ wives 
ands children 
been objects of 
public charity 
while the strike 
lasted? Were 
they not starv- 
ing and in 
rags, and had they not to be fed and 
clothed? And the miners themselves, 
were they not hungry and thirsty, un- 
kempt and haggard? Oh! but, says the 
advocate of strikes, they were fighting for 
principle. If the question does not imply ! 
hopeless ignorance what mought that be? 
Pray do not misunderstand me. Rights 
are rights, though kings should deny it, 
and justice should be done, according to 
the Roman adage, though the heavens 
fall. But what principles were the miners 
fighting for. At present (let us be honest 
with ourselves) the working man is inclined 
to be saucy, touchy, unreasonable, arbi- 
trary. He uses his power with a fierce 
determination to make it felt. He puts 
his hands haughtily in his pockets, and 
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if he does not rejoice in seeing his wife 
and children suffer the pangs of hunger, 
he would seem to take a wicked delight 
in seeing his country go to the dogs. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire—an indis- 
putable truth—but coercive measures to 
secure it are apt to end in disaster. 

The working men of England do not 
seem to consider that every time they put 
on their coats in dudgeon, and blast the 
eyes of their masters, they are striking a 
blow at their own welfare by endangering 
and diminishing the trade of the country. 
Is the working man who stands grumbling 
at a street corner and refusing to work 
aware that his refusal gives competitors 
the opportunity for which they are eagerly 
striving? Every strike of the British 
working man disturbs and jeopardises the 
commerce of England and helps that of 
competing countries. Every furnace and 
factory in the country, every class and 
kind of industry, has been affected by the 
coal strike. It is not the loss in the coal 
trade alone that has to be faced; all 
sorts of industries show an enormous fall- 
ing off; and what is, perhaps, harder to 
bear, Continental nations are clapping 
their hands at the foolishness of John 
Bull, and hurrying to pour their wares 
into his markets. That, broadly stated, 
is the result of the coal strike. And 
strikes in general (if the matter were 
seen truly) are hardly less disastrous. 
A fair day's wage for a fair day's work is 
an excellent rule, but the fairness of the 
wage must be dictated by the economic law 
of supply and demand. Even the working 
man is not independent of great govern- 
ing laws. The trade of the country has 
been paralysed, and the people thrown into 
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confusion and distress, because miners 
are afflicted with principles which, to use 
a slang phrase, do not hold water. Prin- 
ciples (1 am told) are very fine things; 
but I have never heard that the butcher, 
or the baker, or the grocer, or the tailor 
ever accepted them in exchange for his 
goods; the tax gatherer, I am certain, 
would have none of them; nor do they 
appear to have greatly benefited the sacri- 
ficing miners themselves. Our prayer for 


the future ought to be that ot Goethe, 
‘God help us and enlighten us for the 
time to come! that we may not stand in 
our Own way so much, but may have clear 
notions of the consequences of things.” 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, as becomes a 
successful dramatist, is a jealous upholder 
of the stage. Not content with considering 
it as a purely recreative 
agency, he insists on 
treating it as a prime 
factor in moral and 
mental education. In 
the October number of 
the Nineteenth Century he 
takes Dr. Pearson 
vigorously to task for 
some strictures which 
that gentleman had the 
temerity to pass on the 
modern drama in his 
book on “ National Life 
and Character.” To 
Dr. Pearson the drama 
seems to have no pro- 
spects worth speaking 
of: to Mr. Jones it ap- 
pears to have a glorious 
future. ‘It is most gratifying to notice,” 
says Mr. Jones, in support of his case, 
*‘ how, during the last ten years, the drama 
has been weaving connections with all the 
roots and supports of our national life— 
with science and religion, with art, philo- 
sophy and literature.” Mr. Jones isa trifle 
mixed in his figures; but let that pass. 
_ What-he means to say is that the theatre 
is strengthening its hold on the people. 
“‘The theatre is irresistible; organise the 
theatre,” seems to be the gist of Mr. Jones’s 
reasoning. What he says very specifi- 
cally is that the drama is in an extremely 
flourishing condition, and that it is ad- 
vancing in power and authority. I am 
glad to hear it. Mr. Jones is one of our 
most competent playwrights— competent 
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in all technical and mechanical details, a 
master of stagecraft and not lacking jn 
constructive skill. He has courage, too, 
and has been justified of it. He has suc. 
ceeded where men of genius, like Lord 
Tennyson, have failed. Nay, he “‘ draws” 
even better than the great Shakespeare 
himself. He has, therefore, every right to 
speak with confidence. 


* 


But it may be that, on its moral and 
intellectual side, he takes the stage a little 
too seriously. He has made it his parti- 
cular study; and, like all specialists, he is, 
perhaps, inclined to the belief that his pet 
province comprises the world. I fancy 
few will dispute the truth of the statement 
that not many 
people go to the 
theatre for purpose 
of education, and 
that, at present, the 
influence of the 
stage in that direc- 
tion is scarcely 
perceptible. A 
good play is better 
than a bad sermon; 
but nowadays, [ 
fear, neither play 
nor sermon counts 
for much as an 
elevating, restraining, purifying power. 
To be quite candid, the theatre is re- 
garded by the majority—by a majority 
so large that there is hardly any minority 
—as a place of amusement, pure and sim- 
ple, and they are not disposed to take its 
lessons (when it happens to have any) 
very seriously to heart. Moreover, I ven- 
ture to say that if Mr. Jones were to tur 
didactic his bank account would suffer. 
The dramatist who yearns to do good 
must foliow the example of the Man of 
Ross and do it by stealth. He must in- 
sinuate his moral; he must give his pili 
in the heart of a huge dose of jam. 
Again, must not Mr. Jones confess that 
the literature of the drama, or the drama 
as literature, is just now exceedingly low. 
Do we go to the Adelphi for the magic of 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or the 
poetic raptures of “ The Tempest ;”’ or to 
the Criterion for the purifying passion and 
tragedy of *‘ Lear” and “ Othello?” No 
one knows better than the author of “ The 
Bauble Shop” that a present-day audi- 
ence, to be pleased, must be gently tickled, 
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titillated into a smile. To harass it with 
strong passion, Or visibly to inculcate a 
moral, is to be summarily condemned. In 
spite of all Mr. Jones's protests, it is still 
substantially true that Shakespeare spells 
ruin. The recent success of one or two 
of his plays at the Lyceum is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. The stage, of 
course, is not to blame for this, the fault, 
if fault it be, lies with the public. 


* 


Precisely the same influences are at 
work {n literature as in the drama. The 
reader, like the playgoer, demands as a 
first condition of his patronage that he be 
amused and interested. I think his de- 
mand is fair and reasonable. I like to be 
amused and interested myself. A heavy 
author is the heaviest of all God's crea- 
tures, because he has such opportunities 
of boring and depressing his victims. To 
be didactic is not so heinous 
asin as to be dull. Indeed, 
there are those who positively 
like the didactic writer when 
he or she contrives to be en- 
tertaining—which, unhappily, 
isbut seldom. Carlyle’s thun- 
ders of denunciation amuse if 
they do not convince and con- 
vert, and Mrs. Ward has 
preached with pre-eminent 
success in the three-volumed 
novel. Tennyson, too, one of 
the most moral of poets, is im- 
mensely popular; but what charms most, 
his precepts or his entrancing delineations 
of love? Let the young ladies answer. 
In general, the author who aims at the 
reader’s conversion receives a wide and 
respectful berth. The preacher, when he 
does chance to be popular, is more valued 
for his knack of causing a sensation than 
for his doctrine. The age, in fact, wants 
to be entertained ; and those who are so 
fortunate as to be able to understand it 
and give it what it wants, soon get to be 
on a confidential footing with their 
bankers. 


* * 


Who are the authors in whom the public 


most delight? The prime favourite, if 
one may judge by sales and editions, is 
still the old wizard, Sir Walter. He is 
more popular than Dickens, than Shakes- 
peare, than Defoe, than Bunyan — than 
any secular author, indeed, who has ever 


MR. R L. STEVENSON. 


written. He is dead threescore years, 
yet the editions of his works multiply as 
if he were the latest sensation. What is 
the reason? It certainly is not that he 
writes with a purpose, for no author was 
ever more innocent of a moral aim than 
Scott. ‘Neither he nor the sun” says 
Mr. Ruskin, in speaking of Shakespeare, 
“did on any morning that they rose to- 
gether receive charge from their maker 
concerning such things. They were both 
of them to shine on the evil and the good; 
both to behold unoffendedly all that was 
upon the earth, to burn unappalled on 
the spears of kings, and undisdaining on 
the reeds of the river.” Precisely the 
same thing might be said of Scott. He 
has no concern about men’s souls (though 
he never forgets to punish his villains), 
being content to be a simple entertainer. 
That is one cause of his popularity. An- 
other cause is that he knew a good deal 
about the human heart, and 
has dealt with men’s virtues 
and vices, their joys, sorrows, 
ambitions, fallings and risings, 
not as a censor, but as a 
brother man working in the 
plenitude of various delight- 
ful flowers. Publishers, ever 
shrewd in taking advantage of 
the winds of popular favour, 
are naturally bestowing a good 
deal of attention on Scott, 
and several new editions of 
his works are appearing. 
The best of them are the Border edi- 
tion, published by Mr. John C. Nimmo, 
and the Dryburgh edition issued by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black. Speaking 
for myself, I think a favourite book ought 
always to be in one volume, and the sole 
objection to the Border edition, to my 
mind, is that each novel is in two vo- 
lumes. In get-up it is one of the most 
beautiful editions ever issued. The Dry- 
burgh is also nicely produced — well 
printed, well illustrated and well bound. 
Both editions appeal powerfully to the 
lovers of Scott, and both would ‘be 
handsome additions to any library. 
Another old favourite who is making 
his appearance in a new dress is Field- 
ing. Messrs. Dent’s pretty edition of his 
novels would be ideal if it were not 
for the introductions of George Saints- 
bury. New introductions to classics 
are generally an impertinence, and 
Mr. Saintsbury’s hackneyed criticisms 
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and patronising airs are a constant irrita- 
tion. 


* * 


Of new books the richness embarrasses, 
though there has lately been no single work 
of outstanding merit. The 
novelists have, of course, been 
very busy. Mr. Stevenson has 
gieen us the long-promised 
sequel to “‘ Kidnapped,” and, 
as sequels go, it is pretty well, 
ys Ridd would say. But 
“Catriona” is not up to its 
author’s high-water mark. To 
say the truth, the characters 
are either shadowy or conven- 
tional, the plot is rather mixed, 
and David Balfour, whom we 
liked asa lad among the heather, 
turns out to be a good deal 
of a prig. Nor are the adventures parti- 
cularly pleasing or exciting. The political 
intrigues are tedious and in many places 
the interest drags. But the style is as 
charming as ever. Mr. Stevenson may be 
said to be the only living author, certainly 
the only living novelist, who has con- 
quered by virtue of style. He has taken 
extraordinary pains “to learn to write,” 
and while he has pro- 
duced much third-rate 
work — work which 
would be speedily con- 
signed to oblivion if 
the public were not 
exceedingly good-na- 
tured—at his best he 
is exquisite. ‘ Catri- 
ona,” though disap- 
pointing as a story, 
contains some ex- 
amples of his happiest 
manner. Mr. Black, 
too, has given us a new novel, “ The 
Handsome Humes,” which is good enough 
to recall the days of ‘“* The Daughter of 
Heth” and “Macleod of Dare.” Mr. 
Clark Russell is on familiar ground in 
“The Emigrant Ship,” a novel which, if 
its author had not already rather over- 
done the thing, would be a treat for its 
marine scenery. The freshest as well as 
the strongest of recent contributions to 
fiction is Mr. A. Conan Doyle's fine 
romance, ‘‘ The Refugees.” Occasionally 
suggesting Scott and Dumas, it has, never- 
theless, a distinct individuality of its own, 
and is by far the most interesting experi- 
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ment in historic fiction that we have had 
for many a day. A work of Surprising 
interest in general literature has been the 
collection of Mr. Lowell's letters, which 
Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine and Co. have 
just issued. But to it 1 must return next 
month. J. A.S, 
——-——»f—— 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 
By FitzGeRaLD ARTHUR. 


Since last writing, the Lop. 
don County Council have beep 
on the war-path, and have 
been, as usual, disgusting the 
public with their imbecile deci- 
sions. It is right for the 
Empire, the Alhambra, the 
Pavilion, the Oxford, and 
the Tivoli to have prome- 
nades. They admit that; but 
for that reason it is absolutely wicked to 
allow the Palace Theatre of Varieties to 
have one. Thus does this august body of 
old women argue. It is nothing to them 
that the Palace is admirably conducted; 
it carries no weight with them that the 
management is in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Morton, an able, well-tried, and 
highly appreciated servant of the public 


hoto. by] MISS WINIFRED EMERY, [Alfred Ellis. 
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MISS ANNIE HUGHES AND MR. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Photo. by Alfred Ellis. 


All these facts, that would convince any 


right-thinking person of the reason and 
justice of the request of the Palace autho. 
rities, have no weight with these modern 
mushroom Solons. The MacDougalls, 
and others of that ilk, turn up the whites 
of their eyes, purse their Chadbandic 
mouths, and protest, in pious horror, 
against such an iniquity as a promenade 
inthe Palace. The thing that surprises 
me most is that the public stand it. Again, 
with respect to the Trocadero. Mr. 
Didcott satisfies the Court of Chancery 
that he is a fit and proper person to run 
the Trocadero. He has spent years in 
catering for the public, in supplying the 
management of the majority of our halls 
with the highest and best talent ; and the 
only natural sequence is that he should 
wish to go into management himself. Yet 
this precious pack of busybodies must 
instruct the police to find out everything 
they can against him. They say, in reply, 
that some twenty years ago a charge was 
brought against him and_ withdrawn. 
Now, I am not defending Mr. Didcott. 
No doubt he is perfectly capable of taking 
care of himself; but I do protest against 
these quidnuncs, otherwise County Coun- 
cillors, being permitted to stir up and 


bring to light things that have occurred 
twenty years ago; particularly when all 
their endeavours result in such an abortive 
crop of information as was tendered by the 
police in this case. This proceeding is 
only in keeping with their refusal of the 
Palace promenade and their other objec- 
tions. 
* * 


Many pieces have been produced since 
my last notes appeared; but, without a 
doubt, the pick of them all is “‘ Sowing the 
Wind,” as played at the Comedy. This, 
a new and original play in four acts, is one 
of the best things Mr. Sydney Grundy has 
yet done. No better sermon has been 
preached for a long time past. The title 
is well chosen, but might have been given in 
full: ‘Sowing the wind, but reaping 
the whirlwind.” Critics have told us that 
twenty years ago many of the pieces now 
played would not have been even licensed. 
Possibly so. ‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,’ a powerful piece, dramatically 
played, undoubtedly had an unhealthy tone 
about it; and you came away from the 
theatre with an unpleasant taste in your 
mouth. ‘The Tempter” has had various 
criticisms passed upon it—-some lauding it 
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up to the seventh 
heaven; others. con- 
demning its moral tone. 
One and all must be 
agreed as to the effect 
«Sowing the Wind” 
leaves. The plot, briefly, 
is how one Mr. Braba- 
zon, in his young days, 
fell in love; his friends, 
one and all, objected to 
the union; but nothing 
could be said against 
his choice until a cer- 
tain Lord Petworth, 
one of those pests of 
society, one of those 
cankerous growths 
whose breath exudes 
contaminations, comes 
forward, and, by lying, 
destroys the lady’s fair 
name simply to gratify 
his own lascivious ends. 
Years passon. Mr. Bra- 
bazon has married, anc 
been left a childless 
widower; he adopts the 
child of his friend An- 
nesley, and lavishes all the father’s love 
and affection on Ned Annesley. Helen 
Grey, his cast-off mistress, who was to 
have been his wife, has a daughter, who, 
in spite of her surroundings, has learned to 
live a pure and honourable life, nay, more, 
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MISS ROSE LECLERQ. 


has carved out a name 
for herself, and has be- 
come a popular singer, 
the idol of the hour— 
Rosamund. Ned An. 
nesley, up in London, 
meets Rosamund, and 
asks her to be ‘his wife, 
He returns home to his 
adopted father at Bar. 
chester, full of love and 
hope for the future, to 
ask his parent’s consent. 
This is refused in all 
kindness and love, and 
the sorrowful father 
tells his son nis own 
sad history. Youth, 
ever honest and im- 
petuous, will not be 
stopped ; he believes in 
his choice, and is pre- 
pared to stand by her 
in spite of the world. 
Once more this parasite, 
x, Lord Petworth, comes 
a on the scene, and tries 
to ruin Rosamund; he 
has tried, and found the 
girl ready to repulse all these endeavours, 
and now beaten, he tries to traduce the wo- 
man he failed to seduce as the girl. Mr. 
Brabazon, failing to sway his son, seeks an 
interview with Rosamund and tries to per- 
suade her to give him up. She is no fit 
wife for him, she is told. Thus, even do 
the sins of the fathers visit the children. 
A long scene takes place, and Brabazon 
ultimately discovers that Rosamund is his 
own child, the daughter of Helen Grey, his 
own first love. Naturally his better 
nature asserts itself, and he allows his son 
to do what he himself had been persuaded 
from doing. No words of mine can de- 
scribe the charm of the whole piece. The 
literature throughout is of an exceedingly 
high order and character. 

The cast is an exceptionally strong 6ne. 
Miss Winifred Emery as Rosamund has 
made gigantic strides in her profession. 
Never has Miss Emery appeared to such 
advantage ; never has she played with such 
force and power. The pathos of the third 
act is given its full effect in her rendering 
of the lines; and he must, indeed, have a 
heart of adamant who can sit through the 
act and remain unmoved by Miss Winifred 
Emery’s powerful and pathetic acting. 
Mr. Brandon Thomas as Mr. Brabazon 
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has astonished all his ¥. 
friends by his very ex- Ff 
cellent and skilful render- 
ing of the part. Mr. 
Cyril Maude gives one 
more of his very clever 
character sketches in Mr. 
Watkin, the old bachelor 
friend of Mr. Brabazon, 
while Mr. Sydney Brough 
makes a manly and 
handsome Ned Annesley. 
Miss Rose Leclerq and 
Miss Annie Hughes as 
the Hon. Mrs. Fretwell 
and Maud Fretwell show 
us that sixty years have 
not managed to wear off 
the venom and scandal- 
mongering of some wo- 
men’s tongues. Mr. Ian 
Robertson’s Lord Pet- 
worth also deserves a 
wordof praise. With such 
an excellent all-round 
cast, in a beautiful piece so admirably 
played, it would be invidious to single any 
one out. The play has to be seen to be 
appreciated, however, and no one will, I 
am sure, come away dissatisfied. 


* * 


Great was the acclamation that greeted 
the appearance of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
when he appeared, with baton in hand, to 
conduct the music of “ Utopia, Limited.” 
Everybody that was anybody had fore- 
gathered within the walls of the Savoy to 
welcome back Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Everyone was good-tempered and 
prepared to give 
the piece a most 
generous recep- 
tion. ‘ Utopia, 
Limited; or, 
The Flowers of 
Progress,” en- 
ables Mr. Gil- 
bert in his old 
satirical way to 
have many sly 
but good-tem- 
pered prods at 
many of our 
customs and 
Ways. Para- 
mount, King 
of Utopia, an 
island some- 
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where in the Pacific, has 
jogged along very com- 
fortably, but is suddenly 
struck with the idea that 
it would be good for his 
people if he Anglicised 
them. So he sends his 
daughter, Zara, to Eng- 
land, and the piece opens 
as she is due to arrive 
back after several years’ 
residence in England. 

The curtain on going 
up discloses the in- 
habitants of this isle 
lolling about in a lotus- 
eating fashion, when 
enters Calynx, who ex- 
claims :— 

‘Good news! Great 
news! His Majesty's 
eldest daughter, Princess 
Zara, who left our shores 
five years since to go to 
England—the greatest, 
the most powerful, the wisest country in 
the world—has taken a high degree at 
Girton, and is on her way home again, 
having achieved a complete mastery over 
all the elements that have tended to 
raise that glorious country to her present 
pre-eminent position among civilised na- 
tions !” 

The King introduces his two daughters, 
who have been finished by an English 
lady, a grave and good and gracious 
English lady, that all may learn what, 
from the English standpoint, is looked 
upon as maidenly perfection. The King’s 
two daughters—Nekaya and Kalyva— 
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thereupon sing the following characteristic 
duet : 


Although of native maids the cream, 
We're brought up on the English scheme— 
The best of all 
For great and small 
Who modesty adcre. 
For English girls are good as gold, 
Extremely modest (so we're told), 
Demurely coy—divinely cold— 
And we are that—and more. 


To please papa, who argues thus - 
All girls should mould themselves on us 
Because we are, 
By furlongs far, 
The best of all the bunch, 
We show ourselves to loud applause 
From ten to four without a pause— 
Which is an awkward time because 
It cuts into our lunch. 


Oh, maids of high and low degree, 
Who's social code is rather free, 
Please look at us and you will see 
What good young ladies ought to be! 
And as we stand, like clockwork toys, 
A lecturer whom papa employs 
Proceeds to praise 
Our modest ways 
And guileless character —- 
Our well-known blush—our downcast eyes— 
Our famous look of mild surprise 
(Which competition still defies) — 
Our celebrated “ Sir!!!" 
Then all the crowd take down our looks 
In pocket memorandum books. 
To diagnose 
Our modest pose 
The Kodaks do their best : 
If evidence you would possess 
Of what is maiden bashfulness, 
You only need a button press — 
And we do all the rest. 


Line upon line teems with 
the old Gilbertian wit. Lady 
Sophy, in expressing sur- 
prise to the King that the 
Society papers are malign- 
ing him, asks, “‘ Have you 
taken steps to slay the scrib- 
bler?”’ 

The King answers, “ No. 
After all, it’s the poor devil's 
living, you know,” to which 
Lady Sophy promptly re- 
plies: ‘‘ It is the poor devil’s 
living that surprises me.” 

The Princess Zara in due 
time arrives, escorted by 
Lifeguardsmen and six re- 
presentatives of the princi- 
pal causes that have made 
England what it is. The 
six causes are the Military, 
the Law, the Lord High 
Chamberlain, the County 





Councillor, a Company Pro- 
moter, and a Naval Officer. 
When the Naval Officer 
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was presented, and was explaining to the 
King and his courtiers who he was, and 
what his object was, he suddenly burst 
into the old familiar music of “ H.M.S, 
Pinafore.” Needless to say the audience 
yelled with delight at the few bars, “‘ Then 
give three cheers, and one cheer more,” 
etc This brings us to the end of the first 
act. Act II., to which all London is 
flocking, is one of the prettiest sets ever 
seen ona stage. The Drawing-room being 
most realistic, and the costumes being 
something for the ladies to admire and 
talk about afterwards. 

The reform and progress of Utopia upon 
the English principle goes on so rapidly 
that Utopia is ata standstill. No one 
will go to war with them, the sanitary laws 
are so good that doctors starve for lack of 
patients; the laws are so excellent that 
lawyers starve, and the jails are empty, 
and the people are growing discontented. In 
haste the King refers to Zara for the cause, 
who suddenly remembers she had forgotten 
to introduce the most important, the most 
vital, the most essential element of all, that 
is, Government by Party! Introduce that 
great and glorious element—at once the 
bulwark and foundation of England's great- 
ness—and all will be well! 
No political measures will 
endure, because one Party 
will assuredly undo all that 
the other Party has done; 
inexperienced civilians will 
govern your Army and your 
Navy; no social reforms 
will be attempted, because 
out of vice, squalor, and 
drunkenness, political capi- 
tal is to be made; and 
while grouse is to be shot, 
and foxes worried to death, 
the legislative action of the 
country will be at a stand- 
still. Then there will be 
sickness in plenty, endless 
lawsuits, crowded jails, in- 
terminable confusion in the 
Army and Navy, and, im 
short, general and unex- 
ampled prosperity ! 

The music is as tuneful as 
Sir Arthur Sullivan can make 
it, and ample justice is doneit 
by the cast. Miss Nancy 
McIntosh is a new comef 
to the Savoy, but she is an 
[E. Kay Bolton, acquisition ; she met witha 
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hearty reception, which she well merited. 
Miss Rosina Brandram is an old favourite, 
and the part of Lady Sophy was in 
safe hands when in her charge. Mr. Charles 
Kenningham, who already is well known 
at the Savoy, and before that at the Palace 
Theatre, when “ Ivanhoe” was produced, 
scored heavily as Captain Fitzbattleaxe, 
his song “A Tenor can't do _ himself 
justice,” being vociferously encored. Of 
course Mr. Rutland Barrington, as the 
King was, as he always is, highly amus- 
ing. Mr. Denny and Mr Le Hay as 
Scaphio and Phantis, judges of the Utopian 
Supreme Court, did yeoman service in 
their parts, Miss Emmie Owen and Miss 
Florence Perry making a charming pair 
of sisters as the younger princesses, and 
Mr. Scott Russell as Lord Chamberlain 
and Mr. Scott Fishe as the Company 
Promoter both do themselves justice, and 
help to make “ Utopia” the success it 
undoubtedly is, and will continue to be. 
Ihave to thank Mr. Comyns Carr for 
the excellent character photos of the artists 
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in “Sowing the Wind”; they are taken by 
the electric light process by those well 
known photographers, Messrs. Alfred Ellis 
and Co. 

I must apologise to some of the artists 
on account of the non-appearance of their 
photos. They instructed their photo 
graphers to send me copies and wrote me 
to this effect. The photographers coolly 
demanded four guineas, which we refused 
to pay; they then reduced the amount 
to two guineas, and on our again declin- 
ing to pay, and informing the artists of the 
conduct of their photographers, the said 
photographers send along the photos for 
my use, of course about three weeks too 
late. We, in common with many other 
illustrated papers, are constantly having 
trouble from some photographers, and it 
would save a lot of annoyance if our friends 
would stipulate to be allowed to have their 
picturesreproduced. Weare always willing 
to give the photographer a gratuitous 
advertisement by acknowledging the source 
of the picture. 











A Cablegram. has been received at MELLIN’S FOOD 
WORKs, Peckham, S.E., from the American Agents stating that 





INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 


HIGHEST HONOURS 


viz., THE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA at the 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 





Samples post free on application to the above Address. 











“| Puzziedem > 


. A Word Square.—To tinge. 
A fruit. 
A kind of cloth. 
Public. 
Leases. 


. The following letters form a well-known proverb :--- 


. An Enigma.—With thieves I consort, 
With the vilest—in short, 
I’m quite at my ease in depravity ; 
Yet all divines use me, 
And savants can’t lose me, 
For I am the centre of gravity. 
. Why is a dentist likely to be a melancholy man? 
. Which agricultural fair do you like best? 
. What four letters would frighten a thief ? 


. Why is a camel the most ill-tempered animal ? 
—— > 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th December. Com- 
petitions should be addressed ‘‘ December Puzzles,” THe LupGaTe MonrHLY, 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 
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ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES. 
71. (1) Christianity. 73- Oats. 
(2) Sweetheart. A gue. 
(3) Penitentiary. Tuft. 
( 
( 


3 
4) Matrimony. Sets. 
5) Punishment. 74. When it is pointless. 
(6) Funeral. 75. When it is one-sided. 
72. Gadfly. 76. The Elder. 
77. Whiskey. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our October Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent:— 
Miss Burch, 16, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.; Miss B. Cutler, 1, Grand 
Avenue, Brighton; Mrs. Clarke, Bentley Heath, Barnet; Mrs. Hartley, Monkholme, 
Brierfield, Lancs.; W. J. Lavers, Fortescue Hotel, Mutley Plain, Plymouth. 
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THE SEVEN OWL URNS OF PERSIA. 
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IV.—Tue SEVEN Ow. Urns or PErsIA. 


were assembled in the Anchor 

smoke-room once more, Wilson, 
the artist who has been mentioned pre- 
viously, opened a satin-lined case and 
took from it something which he gave us 
to examine. It was made of silver and 
about seven inches in length, the width 
being about one-third of this. One end 
was crescent shaped, from which the silver 
was wrought gradually thinner, until the 
other extremity was reached, which was 
rounded and extremely sharp. 

“TI brought this blade of silver from 
Persia,” Wilson began, taking it into his 
hands and holding it so that the light fell 
full upon it; ‘and when you hear what 
was the result of its discovery you will 
agree with me that I unexpectedly came 
across a Curious treasure in obtaining it. 
Various conjectures have been made con- 
cerning this silver blade; indeed, a well- 
known authority on such things has de- 
clared it to be a coin of some remote 
period, large as it is, and has written a 
treatise upon it. However, it is not the 
silver blade nor its shape which concerns 
us, but rather the strange inscription upon 
it. You will notice,” he continued, “that 
upon one side there are three curious 
signs which are said to be Sanscrit and wish 
the possessor of the silver blade good luck. 
On examining the other side an inscrip- 
tion is found, and this is in an entirely 
different language. I will explain how 


O* the second evening, when we 


——go— 


first I got the silver blade, and then you 
shall hear what its discovery led to. 

“I was sauntering idly through a Per- 
sian bazaar one day, when the cries of an 
excited throng suddenly broke upon my 
ears and I saw the bazaar keepers hasten- 
ing forward to where a crowd had assem- 
bled. Wondering what had happened, I 
joined the throng and found a ragged 
picturesque-looking mendicant, with un- 
kempt hair and a_ begging-gourd in his 
hand, involved in a quarrel with a stranger. 
The latter, although dressed in Persian 
attire, and wearing a red tasselled fez cap, 
was evidently an Englishman. He stood 
there with his hand on the hilt of the 
sword which hung in a jewelled scabbard 
by his side, and faced the mob. 

*** Down with the infidel!’ ‘Slay the 
accursed Frank!’ were some of the cries 
which I heard as, seeing the peril of his 
position, I forced my way, with many a 
malediction, through the crowd and 
reached the Englishman’s side. No sooner 
did those surrounding him see that the 
man had someone to assist him, if neces- 
sary, than they ceased their hostile demon- 
strations, several of the bazaar keepers 
calling Allah to witness that they had 
only joined the throng to assist, and not 
to attack, the Englishman. The latter 
treated these protestations with scant 
courtesy ; then, as we passed out of the 
bazaar together, he warmly thanked me 
for my interference. 

‘**] made a great mistake in quarrelling 
with that unwashed fellow,’ he remarked 
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to me as we threaded our way through 
the narrow streets. ‘ The fact is, he is 
one of those so-called holy men met with 
in the East, who devote themselves to a 
life of fanaticism and idleness, being 
honoured and supported by their more 
simple countrymen. I flung him a coin 
as he held out the begging-gourd. He 
clutched at the coin, and as it was not 
sufficiently valuable according to his ex- 
pectation, he demanded another. Not 
listening to his request I passed on, when 
he caught me bythe arm and tried to 
force me to give him a second coin, 
accompanying his demand with a perfect 
torrent of abuse. I shook off his grasp, 
when he raised suddenly a cry as if hurt, 
and to those who ran to his release he 
told a yarn of a wanton attack which I 
had made upon him. It was just when I 
expected to have to fight 
my way out of the crowd 
that you most opportunely 
came up. I have lived in 
Persia for several years, 
being engaged in examin- 
ing certain inscriptions 
which interest me and 
which I discover in many 
curious ways. However, 
come with me and I will 
tell you more 
where we are not 
tikely to be over- 
heard.’ He took 
my arm, and we 
went on together, 
the bazaar-keep- 
ers of the nar- 
row streets occa- 
sionally rising 
from the open 
raised niches, in 
which their 
goods were ex- 
posed for sale or 
barter, and sa- 
laaming, then 
resuming their 
positions and 
smoking vigor- 
ously from their 
long-stemmed 
pipes. 
“Turning an 
abrupt corner, I 
saw to my as- 
tonishment the 
mendicant sud- 


“HE STOOD WITH HIS HAND ON THE HILT OF HIS SWORD.” 


denly dart out from a narrow archway, 


He flung himself upon my companion and 
dragged the latter to the ground, then 
drawing from his girdle a blade of silver 
aimed a heavy blow at the prostrate man 
I caught his descending arm, wrenched 
the weapon from his hand, and flinging 
him off, assisted the Englishman to rise, 
The mendicant darted away—then re. 
turned and coolly asked me to return his 
weapon. 

““* You won't have the chance to attack 
another Englishman with it,’ I said an. 
grily ; ‘take yourself off and be thankful 
to escape so easily.’ I placed the silver 
blade in my inner pocket and buttoned 
up my coat. 

««¢ The Frank is a thief!’ he said, hold- 
ing out his brown paw for the blade. ‘[ 
am a holy man; to take anything from me 

will render you accursed 
for all time.’ 
““*]T will chance that 
calamity,’ I answered in 
Persian; ‘but you won't 
get your weapon back, 
so you may as well 
leave us.’ He saw that 
I was determined over 
the matter, when to my 
surprise he drew from 
his ragged gar- 
ments a piece of 
yellow, stained 

linen, like a 

piece of mummy 

cloth, and unfold 
ing it displayed 

a gold coin. 

«Give me thé 
‘weapon and take 

’ this for it,’ he 
said, holding out 
the coin. I saw 
my newly-found 
friend glance 
curiously at the 
coin, then he 

said to me im 

English, prevent- 

ing the mendi- 

cant, by this pre 
caution, from 
understanding 
his words : 
“«On no ac 
count part with 
the weapon; de 
pend upon it, the 
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Risticle is valuable. The coin he has in 


his hand is not Persian at all; he has been 
excavating on his own account, J believe 
—keep the silver blade at all hazards.’ 
He motioned me to follow, and we quickly 
made our way onward, the mendicant fol- 
lowing at a little distance and whining for 
his lost treasure. When, however, the 
Englishman's abode was reached, the 
mendicant shook his fist at us threaten- 
ingly, then went off, gesticulating violently 
and muttering to himself. 

“The room into which Edwards, the 
Englishman, conducted me was fitted up 
in true Oriental fashion, and I saw that, 
judging from the sumptuous fittings of the 
apartment, Edwards was evidently a man 
of considerable wealth. The ceiling, 
which was lofty, was gilded, and from the 
centre of it hung down a crimson lamp, 
which was lit, since the light of day was 
carefully excluded. Round the room, on 
three sides, ran a divan of tempting soft- 
ness, upon a part of which, at Edwards’ 
invitation, I reclined, accepting one of the 
mouthpieces from the hookah which stood 
in the centre of the apartment, beneath 
the hanging lamp. The walls of the apart- 
ment testified to the owner’s pursuits: 
inscriptions, temple reliefs, idols, cases of 
coins, urns, strings of whorls, fragments 
of strange pottery; several rust-encrusted 
weapons, including a finely-bossed shield, 
hung there in artistic confusion, while upon 
the richly-piled carpet stood a large 
earthen jar. The latter, I noticed, had 
been carefully riveted in several places, 
and was fully four feet wide, its height 
being probably six feet or more. I noticed 
this urn curiously, because it represented 
the goddess Athena, for, upon the neck of 
the jar was unmistakably carved the head 
of an owl ; lower down were two breasts, 
while flowing over the oval surface of the 
jar was depicted a woman’s hair, fanci- 
fully stained a bright colour, which for so 


many ages had not faded. Edwards saw 
me studying the jar from where I re- 
clined on the divan, and remarked : 

“*You see that my archzological re- 
searches have curious results sometimes ; 
strange as are many of the objects 
around, they do not represent a fraction 
of what I have discovered during the 
ten years I have been in Persia. When 
I first found that great owl urn, I 
was disappointed, for | had expected to 
discover something within it, instead of 
which the urn was unfortunately empty. 
Whenever I come across a place suitable 
for excavations I purchase the land, 
usually at a small price, and set to work. 
Unlike most of those who are engaged in 
such researches, I work alone, not choos- 
ing to let everything I discover become 
known in this country. The Persians are 
rather difficult to deal with, and I expect, 
if they had any idea of the value of my 
treasures, some excuse would be found for 
rifling the place of what I have obtained 
after the most arduous labour. This is 
such a rich field for exploration that I have 
had some difficulty in keeping my secret ; 
indeed, had it not been for the inestimable 
services you have providentially rendered 
me to-day, I should certainly not have in- 
vited you here. I was much astonished 
to see that gold coin in the mendicant’s 
hand, for it shows me that some of the 
people about here are evidently becoming 
interested at last in the excavations I have 
made, and are apparently following suit, 
although in such a rough way that I don't 
suppose any great result is likely to come 
of their researches. The fact is, they 
don’t know what to look for. By the way, 
will you let me see that silver blade which 
you took from the mendicant ?’ 

‘‘I drew the weapon from my pocket 
and passed it to Edwards. He examined 
it under the lamp. ‘ This is curious,’ he 
remarked, catching sight of the inscrip- 
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tion. He went on examining it carefully, 
then, not being able to make the writing 
out in parts; he took out a magnifying- 
glass and observed minutely the silver 
blade, with its inscription. Still he was 
puzzled ; then suddenly the secret dawned 
upon him. 

““« Why,’ he cried excitedly, ‘the in- 
scription is in one language, but the letters 
with which it is written are those of an- 
other period and country !’ 

“Still Edwards went on reading the 
inscription, until I ventured to ask him 
what it was about. Forgetting, or not 
asking whether or not I understood its 
meaning, he read to me what you see upon 
the silver blade :-— 

“*T have no doubt the words are inter- 
esting enough,’ I said, in a tone of slight 
annoyance; for my host had apparently 
paid little heed to me, and, indeed, seemed 
to be reading for his own edification. ‘It 
is unfortunate for me that I can’t under- 
stand a single word of it, however, not 
being acquainted with any other language 
besides Hindustani and Persian.’ 

“ He nodded his head significantly. 

«Tt is not surprising that you did not 
understand what is written on this blade ; 
certainly neither of those languages would 
assist you. Before I translate it to you I 
want to ask you a question. Certain 
statements are made in this inscription, 
which, of course, is your property, since 
you secured the silver blade. What will 
you accept as your share of any treasure 
that this inscription may refer to ?’ 

«A half of it, nothing less,’ I answered, 
watching his face, for I saw, that in some 
way, I had made a strange discovery. He 
dissented. 

««*You must put some money value upon 
your claim,’ he said. ‘I don’t believe 
you would find the inscription of the 
slightest value to you without my assis- 
tance; and, whatever is discovered, I 
want to keep from being placed upon the 
English market or consigned to a museum. 
{ will offer you a cheque for any fair 
amount, on condition that what is found 
becomes mine, and mine solely. If we 
cannot agree, very well, try to turn the 
secret to some better advantage, but I 
don’t fancy you will) Having read what 
is written there, I can secure any treasure 
mentioned long before you discover where 
it is even located.’ 

“I saw that I was at a disadvantage 
and thought the matter out carefully. 


“«T will take five thousand pounds ag 
the value of my share,’ I replied, which 
was far more than I expected he would 
pay. 

‘“**T promise you that sum provided that 
you will accept less should the treasure 
not be of twice that value,’ Edwards 
assented. This seemed perfectly reason. 
able and I at once agreed to his terms, 

‘** The mendicant who possessed this 
silver blade little knew that, for over two 
years, I have been trying to find out a 
secret which the inscription unfathoms, 
and which, no doubt, he is completely 
ignorant of. The great urn here, which 
you see, is one of seven, and these were 
skilfully hidden centuries ago. Six of 
them merely have an inscription referring 
to the contents of the seventh. They 
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were placed at wide distances apart andl 
found this one—not the one containing 
the treasure of which the inscription 
speaks. Since finding the great urn, much 
of my attention has been given to search- 
ing for the others, but I have not found 
any more of them If you will listen, 1 
will endeavour to translate the inscription 
from the silver blade, and then we can 


make our plans.’ Without further com- ° 


ment, Edwards took up the silver blade 
again, which he had placed down, and 
read, as well as I can remember, the fol- 
lowing translation of the inscription :— 


“*I am Hara, slave of the lovely Aratha. 
Know that Avatha was the fairest daughter 4 
King Adosh. Unto Aratha, Adosh gave: 
diadem of gems, each gem worth more than all 
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ing me. I had 
an idea that he 
tampered with 
my work after 
I left it one 
night ; and when 
the search grew 
tedious, with 
practically no 
result, I aban- 
doned the spot 
which he seems 
to have ex- 
amined to bet- 
ter advantage. 
The mountain 
referred to is 
Demavend, for, 
not only does 
the river Lar 
wind on its way 
at the base of 
the mountain, 
but in its course 


“* HAVE YOU ANY IDEA WHERE THIS MOUNTAIN Is?’” lies a small 


the treasures of Meon, than all those of great 
Kirga. Now, the men of Ochvath assaulted 
our walls ; Adosh they slew, yea, Adosh and 
his people, but Avatha fled to the mountain al! 
white with snow, and this from here is four 
farsakhs. There Avatha dicd. When the sun 
1s highest raise a staff on the land in the midst 
of the running water. As the line of shadow 
dis so is a vavine of grey rock. There are 
Aratha’s gems, her diadem ; there are Avatha’s 
ashes. This I write, a remembrance of Avatha.’ 


“TI remained silent for a few seconds 
when Edwards had finished the curious 
account of Aratha’s diadem; and then, 
placing the silver blade in my pocket 
again, I asked : 

“* Have you any idea as to where this 
mountain white with snow is?’ 

“*] knowalmost the spot where the silver 
blade was discovered by the mendicant 
as well,’ he answered ; ‘ for a time I carried 
on some excavations which I apparently 
abandoned too soon, probably just when 
I was on the verge of discovering 
this very silver blade, for certainly the 
spot is distant from a certain mountain 
base exactly sixteen miles, that is about 
eighteen from here, for the silver blade 
was found about two miles from here. I 
gm the most inclined to this idea because 
during my excavations, this mendicant 
came several times and stood idly watch- 


island which is 
the land in the midst of the running water.’ 

“I was persuaded that Edwards’ view 
of the matter was correct, and immedi- 
ately suggested that we should put it to 
the test. 

“* We certainly must lose no time in 
doing so,’ he answered. ‘I should not be 
surprised if the mendicant is in possession 
of the secret also; many such as he ac- 
quire knowledge far above that of the 
ordinary peasantry. As to the formality 
of buying the land, of course, in this case 
it will fortunately be unnecessary.’ 

“«Then let us start at once,’ I urged, 
for the search held out considerable at- 
traction to me, my interest being consider- 
ably aroused. Edwards left me for a few 
minutes to order the necessary prepara- 
tions to be made; then, when all was 
ready, I followed him to the entrance, 
where two sturdy Afghan ponies were 
held for us to mount, and on the front of 
their saddles were lashed the implements 
we required in our search. 

‘* Edwards had mounted his pony, and 
I was just preparing to spring into the 
saddle, when, to my annoyance, the men= 
dicant caught the steed I was to ride by 
the reins and held determinedly on, declar- 
ing that he would have the silver blade. 
One of Edwards’ Persian servants dragged 
him away, when, getting free, he ran to 
my side and held up his begging-gourd. 
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“«* See!’ he cried; ‘the 
gourd is filled with gold 
pieces; take them and 


return the silver blade; ae 


refuse this and Allah will 
surely bring destruction 
upon thee, thou Chris- 
tian dog and infidel.’ 

‘“‘A sudden thought 
occurred to me of getting 
rid of the inendicant. I 
stretched out my hand 
as if to take the gourd, 
and then, striking the 
fellow’s arm, jerked the 
coins into the dusty road. 
Before he could clutch 
up his gold coins we 
spurred on our sturdy 
Afghans, and _ dashed 
across the plain beyond 
the village. Away we 
went, faster and _ sstill 
faster, over the sun-dried 
waste ; then, after a ride 
of several miles, we left 
the arid plain, and, skirt- 
ing a Persian village half 
buried in verdant foliage, put our ponies 
at a torrent which barred the way, and 
then rode for the main stream of the Lar 
itself. So little time had we lost that we 
reached the base of the stupendous, snow- 
peaked mountain a little before mid-day, 
and Edwards, reining in his pony, pointed 
to a bare patch of tawny rock rising from 
the river bed. 

**¢ That is the,island in search of which 
we came,’ he said, and, dismounting, we 
hobbled our ponies and forded the stream, 
which was only knee-deep just there. On 
reaching the rock, Edwards planted upon 
it a peeled wand of poplar, which was 
sufficiently long to cast a shadow to the 
opposite bank. 

“«The way lies there,’ I cried ex- 
citedly, when, up to the river bank, 
mounted on a superb white Arab sital- 
lion, whose sides were flecked with foam 
and dust bespattered, the mendicant, or 
santon, rode. Down from his steed he 
leaped; then stood watching us, an un- 
disguised sneer upon his face. 

“«« Christian dogs, ye search for Aratha’s 
diadem in vain,’ he muttered fiercely ; 
then, mounting his white stallion, rode 
slowly away. 

“*My surmise was correct,’ said Ed- 
wards reflectively, as we walked on, side 
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. si {| shadow had fallen: * the 


“* CHRISTIAN DOGS, YE SEARCH FOR ARATHA’S 
DIADEM IN VAIN.’” 


by side, leading our 
carefully 


rr 


horses and 
tracing out the way the 


santon has read the in. 
scription !’ 

“*Tt is all the more 
necessary for us to find 
the ravine without de. 
lay, 1 responded: ‘no 
doubt the fellow means 
fy mischief.’ 

ii, ***Can’t say for cer- 
H) Py, tain,’ Edwards answered 
Y/ . laconically. ‘It won't be 
® y Y wise for him to interfere 

(Yj), with us if he finds us at 
work, once we get to the 
ravine. 

“We pushed steadily 
on, and leaving our 
ponies just at the base 
of the mountain, went 
slowly up the slope, 
keeping our way still 
as the shadow had indi- 
cated. 

“*Look!’ cried Ed- 
wards; ‘surely the ravine is before us!’ 
We ran forward excitedly, each with 
the pickaxe he carried and which my 
companion had been careful to provide, 
Jagged and grand, with many a loose, 
threatening boulder hanging above its 
sheer sides, the ravine ran for some 
distance towards the heart of the moun- 
tain where it suddenly ended in a pre- 
cipitous face of rock, before which lay 
several huge boulders piled high before 
us. We climbed up, and, seizing the 
topmost, sent the great fragment of grey, 
volcanic rock down with a crash that 
reverberated through the ravine. High, 
high above us, the cloudless sky seeming to 
mingle azure with the white snow, which 
sparkled diamond-like on the summit, 
Demavend reared its hoary, majestic peak, 
and its seared and scarred slopes led down 
the bare, desolate cone, to where, ten 
thousand feet below, we toiled to cast the 
boulders lower yet. One after another 
we pushed the fragments down and then 
before us we saw a rude, natural arch lead- 
ing the way we sought to find. With acoil 
of rope in one hand and his pickaxe in the 
other, Edwards advanced, a flaring torch 
lashed fast to his forehead, while I followed, 
my heart palpitating at the thought of the 
nearness of the treasure we came to seek. 
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«*The santon was wrong,’ 
wards, as we stood together surveying 


the place, for | 


shall find the treasure.’ 
“ We found ourselves in what appeared 


to be a long ga 


rock, and we hurried forward eagerly— 


put found nothi 
had expected. 


renew the:torch, cutting off portions of the 
rope he carried; yet still our way seemed 
to lie ahead. We began to weary at last 
of the interminable way and to think that, 
perhaps, the santon’s foreboding would 


turn out to be 
true. 

“For fully 
an hour we 
threaded the 
rocky passage, 
then Edwards 
suddenly 
stooped down 
and raised 
something 
from the stone 
floor. It was 
the end of a 
discarded 
torch ! 

“*« The san- 
ton has been 
here before us,’ 
1 commented, 
as he held it 
for me to look 
at. 

“<¢T] think it 
proves the 
curious shape 
of this rocky 
passage, he 
answered; ‘ for 
I am certain 
this is the re- 
mains of the 
first torch I 
used—the fact 
is the passage 
is constructed 
in the form 
of a ver y 
large __ circle. 
We must ex- 
amine the wall 
if we are to 
get nearer to 
Aratha’s trea- 
sure.’ 
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said Ed- 


1ere I am convinced we 


llery cut out of the solid 


ng to block our way as we _ the first. 


Four times did Edwards 


“| SWUNG OUT AT THE END OF THE ROPE.” 
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«« We set ourselves to the task of obser- 
ving the inner wall, and, in a few minutes, 
found ourselves facing a great boulder 
loosely thrust into the wall. We wrenched 
it from its position with our pickaxes and 
then crept through the orifice—to discover 
a second passage as wide and lofty as 
We determined to explore it, 
after having made a slight break in one of 
the stones at the right side, in order to 
test if that passage were circular also— 
which we found to be the case. 
more we found an orifice in the rocky 
wall, blocked by a boulder as before. 


Once 


Overcoming 
the obstacle, 
we entered 
what appeared 
to be a circu- 
lar chamber, 
the height of 
which was con- 
siderable,while 
the surround- 
ing walls were 
of rounded 
blocks of stone 
fitting closely 
each to each. 
We tried the 
walls but they 
were evidently 
solid. We tap- 
ped the smooth 
floor, which 
was of polished 
stone and 
covered with a 
mass of partly- 
obliterated in- 
scriptions, 
when, at the 
ring of Ed- 
wards’ imple- 
ment, one of 
the slabs 
sounded _hol- 
low. We work- 
ed our hardest 
and managed 
to prise up one 
end of the 
stone and then 
to slide it along 
the _ polished 
flooring. Ed- 
wards fastened 
the coil of rope 
about his waist 
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and I lowered him into the hollow vault 
below. There he called out to me to lash 
one end of the rope to the block of stone 
and follow him. I swung out at the end 
of the rope and joined Edwards, who, 
with me, examined the walls of the lowest 
chamber. Into the vault-like apartment 
ran passages which apparently honey- 
combed the base of the great mountain ; 
leading off, as it seemed, into various direc- 
tions like the spokes of a wheel from the 
centre. Passing round the walls, which 
again were circular, we found a space 
between two radiating passages which 
was composed of small square-cut blocks 
of stone less regular than the rest of the 
wall. Edwards pointed it out. 

“*Tear down the blocks of stone!’ he 
cried, as now he held the torch, the flare 
of which fell strangely in that otherwise 
gloomy place. 

“‘] raised my pickaxe and struck at the 
wall. Little by little one of the blocks 
was loosened, and, as I forced it out from 
its position, with one tremendous crash 
the whole stone facing came down. 

““* Back, back!’ cried Edwards, and, 
seizing me by the arm, he dragged me 
instantly away, as the vault resounded 
and shook with the awful thunder of the 
falling mass. For a minute we crouched 
against the opposite wall, trying to shut 
out from our ears the sound, and expect- 
ing that the huge blocks above our heads 
would fall with a thud and crush us. 

‘““When the blocks of rock ceased to 
fall, we made our way to the spot we had 
left, and then I cried out to Edwards 
excitedly : 

“* Look! look! The great urn and its 
treasures are ours!’ 

“Scrambling over the fallen débris, we 
stood close to a great hollow in the solid 
rock, and there, before us, was the urn 
with its great owl face, its human breasts, 
and its two great handles raised like the 
wings of a bird at its sides. 

“* We cannot remove it from its posi- 
tion,’ said Edwards, after we had made 
several ineffectual efforts to overturn the 
greatowl urn. ‘ Break in the front of it !’ 

‘I dealt the huge vase a blow with the 
pickaxe, which sent splinters and frag- 
ments scattering about the vault; then, 
removing a fractured piece of earthen jar 
which impeded me, and which was about 
a foot in width and length, I thrust my 
arm into the urn and groped about as 
Edwards held the torch near. 


“My fingers closed on something rest- 
ing at the bottom of the urn. and I drew 
it out. Under the flaring torch we ex. 
amined it. I held in my hand what I 
subsequently learnt from Edwards was a 
funereal urn. It had a curious shape, 
being much like a globe, fitted with a 
great owl’s beak as a handle, and sup- 
ported by three claws carved in stone, 
We carefully overturned its contents upon 
a flat piece of stone, and, much as we 
expected it, we were certainly startled as 
the ashes of Aratha fell out in a little heap 
of dust before us! 

“«The treasure!’ cried Edwards 
blankly, as he ran his fingers through 
the human dust. Jt was not there. 

“We flung ourselves down in despair 
almost, so keenly were we disappointed, 
and for some minutes neither of us spoke. 
Then it occurred to me that the mendi- 
cant had declared we should not be able 
to find the treasure. Had he tampered 
with the vase? It seemed an unlikely 
theory, and yet it accounted for the loss 
of the diadem. I saw Edwards rise from 
the ground and walk silently towards the 
vase, examining it carefully. He thrust his 
hand within as I had done, but could find 
nothing. He turned to me thoughtfully 
when he saw I had followed him. 

*“*T can’t believe the treasure has dis- 
appeared in such an unaccountable way,’ 
he remarked. ‘My opinion is that the 
urn somehow conceals the gems.’ He re- 
lapsed into silence again. Then suddenly 
seizing the pickaxe, he shattered the 
bottom part of the owl urn until he could 
remove the circular rim at the bottom 
of it from the orifice in which it was 
placed. The top part of the urn, being 
wider and fast held by the stonework, 
remained in its place when Edwards 
removed the fragments of the bottom 
portion. He bent over the place, and 
then turned towards me with a cry of 
surprise. 

“* The diadem is here!’ he exclaimed} 
and, holding the torch close, I saw the 
glittering object in his hands! It had 
been placed, not im the urn with Aratha’s 
ashes, but beneath it. 

“ Of gold the diadem was. Across the 
head of the wearer it had passed fillet- 
shaped, half covering the forehead, and 
then hanging down at the sides in strings 
of precious stones; each threaded end 
had attached to it a minute golden owl 
idol. Diamonds were there; rubies catch- 





AT THE SIGN OF 


“EDWARDS DREW A ROUGH PLAN.” 


ing the light of the torch, and flashing it 
back to us ruddier yet; emeralds, in size 
such as before I knew not of; pearls, white 


as those of Manaar, with the blush that 
wearing gives; mingled together, they 
hung glittering from their golden settings, 
and we grew almost frantic at the thought 
of their value, once they were brought out 
to the light of day. 

“ At last Edwards reluctantly ceased to 
look upon the diadem, and when he had 
carefully secured it in one of his capacious 
pockets, we turned to where the rope had 
been left hanging down into the vault. 
We had only advanced a few yards when 
my feet became entangled, and, looking 
down to see what was the hindrance, I 
saw almost in horror, as the consequences 
flashed across my brain, that the rope had 
been unfastened from above and flung 
down ! 

“ «The mendicant followed us,’ Edwards 
cried almost in alarm, when he saw what 
had happened, ‘and seeing us get into 
this vault he laid his plans accordingly.’ 
I glanced far up to where the orifice 
had been through which we descended. 
It was closed. The santon had rolled 
into it the stone which we removed when 
we entered the final chamber. 

“*We must explore the passages lead- 


THE BLUE ANCHOR. 


ing out of here, that is all,’ said Edwards, 
but there was little hope in the tone in 
which his words were conveyed. We 
entered one of the great stone ways, and 
endeavoured to follow it, hoping against 
hope to find an outlet. Wecame to some 
great intersecting passages and there we 
halted, completely at a loss which way to 
pursue. 

“+ This maze of passages is dishearten- 
ing,’ I said to Edwards moodily. ‘We 
shall never find our way out.’ 

*‘ Edwards then drew a rough plan, on 
the rocky floor, of the base of the mountain 
and of the passages we had traversed; 
when this seemed to him to be to some 
extent correct, we made a final attempt 
to free ourselves from the maze of passages 
which kept us prisoners. We followed as 
well as we could the direction he had 
planned for us, and wandered on, in the 
very depths of the earth, as it seemed fo 
us. The atmosphere was almost choking, 
at times the very torch itself refused to 
burn properly, and faded into a small dull 
flare that made the darkness and loneliness 
about us still more appalling. Morning 
came, and still we were immured as we 
dragged our limbs forward. At last we 
gave up the effort to save ourselves, and, 
stopping at a spot where a number of pas- 
sages intersected, we fastened a torch up- 
right between two fragments of fallen 
stone, and flinging ourselves beside it, lav 
there watching the smoke of the torch 
curl upwards. I must have sunk into an 
exhausted sleep, for 1 next remember Ed- 
wards shaking me to arouse me. Glancing 
up I saw upon his haggard face a look of 
intense excitement. One hand he rested 
on my shoulder, and with the forefinger 
of the other he pointed at the torch 

“*The draught!’ he cried. ‘ Look how 
the smoke floats one way!’ I sat up and 
watched the smoke from the torch, then 
Edwards, grasping the latter, held it in 
turn at the entry of each of the intersect- 
ing passages. One by one he tested them 
The flare of the torch rose straight as did 
the smoke at the first, at the second, even 
at the third passage. Holding the torch 
at the fourth passage a perceptible draught 
caught it; down the narrow way we ran, 
but had hardly advanced twenty paces 
when a sudden gust of air caught the 
haliéburnt torch and extinguished it, leav- 
ing us in.utter darkness. We groped 
along the walls with our hands, our 
one last hope in the breeze which blew 
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the faint light of day stealing into the 
gloomy passage. 

“«* We are saved !* I cried, almost beside 
myself, as we took the remaining distance 
at a run, in spite of our weariness, and 
then emerged into the daylight at a spot 
close to where we had entered the moun- 
tain. 

“* We have been lost in Demavend 
twenty hours,’ Edwards said, as we made 
our way slowly to 
where our horses had 
been hobbled—they 
were gone! 

“*There is no 
hope for it but to set 
out on foot,’ I re- 
marked when we had 
discovered our loss, 
but, on turning an 
abrupt shelf of rock, 
we came upon our 
own horses, the san- 
ton’s white Arab and 
the mendicant him- 
self, two others of his 
class being with him. 
The santon stared at 
us incredulously. 

“«¢ The Franks have 
escaped!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘ Did they find 
Aratha’s diadem ?’ 
For reply Edwards 
caught the miscreant 
by the throat, and 
shook him till he 
seemed in immi- 
nent danger of being 
choked. 

«* You scoundrel,’ 
cried Edwards. ‘ You 
flung the rope down 
and replaced the 
stone in order to de- 
stroy us!’ I managed 
to get them apart, 
when suddenly, up from the valley of the 
Lar, where their goats’-hair tents dotted 
the plain, I saw a body of nomads riding, 
who had doubtless seen us and thought to 
turn the fray to their own advantage. The 
santon sprang upon his horse, and headed 
it ta meet them, while his two companions 
seized our mounts and tried to prevent us 
from escaping. We dashed them aside, 
and getting upon our sturdy ponies, 
grasped the reins in one hand and the im- 
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af fresher and fresher still; then we saw 


plement in the other which each of us had 
taken into the mountain. The nomads, 
joined by the santon, spread out in a curved 
line so as to enclose us. 

*** We must break through them,’ said 
Edwards; and then, as we neared the 
horsemen, we turned our steeds’ heads and 
rode straight at the centre. On we went, 
and before they understood our plan, we 
dashed through the astonished horsemen, 
Round they wheeled their steeds, and 
bare-backed, clinging 
tothe animals’ manes, 
they hotly pursued 
us. Away we went, 
dashing onward, our 
ponies white with 
foam, and so exhaust- 
ed ourselves that we 
could scarcely sit in 
the saddles. They 
followed us at a 
breakneck pace, the 
santon leading and 
urging them on with 
fanatical cries to 
spoil and slay the ac- 
cursed Franks; but 
no sooner did we 
reach the first village 
than they turned 
about, dragging the 
santon from his 
horse, and having 
thus despoiled him, 
rode off with their 
booty.” 

“And so you got 
the diadem?” said 
Colonel Pleydell, 
when the artist had 
finished his story. 

“Yes; and Ed 
wards, who still pos 
sesses it, made my 
share of the treasure 
more proportionate 
than we had at first 
arranged. I heard from him a year ago. 
The santon, he tells me, occasionally 
passes him with a scowl of hatred in the 
bazaar or in the narrow streets of the 
Persian village. As to Edwards himself, 
his enthusiasm for excavation has not m 
the least diminished. Probably, in the 
course of time, he will discover the rest; 
for, since our adventure together, I under- 
stand he has found two more of the seven 
owl urns.” 
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HICAGO needs no description. It 
is a mass of dwellings, factories, 
and warehouses stretching twenty 

miles along the shore of Lake Michigan. It 
owes its size to its geographical position : 
for it can serve the East, the South and the 
West with goods. It has no law beyond 
that of the dollars; no morality and noman- 
ners. Its chief citizen has been accused 
in print of being the nominee of the gam- 
blers and the keepers of houses of ill-re- 
pute, and I do not know that he has ever 
denied the accusation. Its newspapers 
are filled with the vilest advertisements, 
so vile that in any other town in the 
States, any other town in the world, the 
newspapers inserting them would be 


seized and their proprietors imprisoned. 
The town is mad drunk with the lust of 
gold. Education, refinement—everything 


Is sacrificed to the need of the hour— 
money. And, as a result, the only criterion 
of value is size. A building is praised, 
not for its beauty, but because it is the 
biggest. A woman is admired for her 


chatter, her clothes, her audacity. A 
man's integrity is gauged by his bank 
balance. There is no trade, only specu- 
lation ; no courage, only recklessness ; no 
humanity, only sentiment. Chicago is 
said to lead the States. I hope and be- 
lieve this to be untrue. But we cannot 
forget that it is to Chicago that has been 
allotted the honour of celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America. And it has marked this date in 
the calendar by a failure. Yet the visitor 
to Chicago will not go away quite dis- 
heartened. If he has tramped through 
the miles of show-rooms and seen nothing 
new, nothing from which he 
will learn anything, he must, 
at least, carry away a re- 
membrance of a coup dail 
architecturally unique. The 
buildings are unique. For 
they are vast, a great point 
in a building, and they are 
beautiful. The illustrations 
which accompany this will 
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show but a small 

portion of their de- 

tail. They can give 

no idea of their 

beauty of situation 

or colour. F. D. Millet, one of 
America’s greatest artists, is 
responsible for the tones of 

colour which have made the 

Great White City an artistic 

success. To him we owe those 

delicate tints of orange and yellow which 
make the facades of the main buildings so 
beautiful. 

The most striking view of the Fair is 
that obtained from the roof of the Manu- 
factures Building, to which six lifts run 
perpetually—fare twenty-five cents! To 
the east stretches Lake Michigan, a 


boundless expanse, dotted with the un- 


wieldy lake steamers. But South, West 
and North, lies the Fair at our feet, and 
away in the distance dirty Chicago stews 
in the tropical heat. From the South- 
west corner of the roof we see the dome of 
the Administration Building; the slender 
minarets mark Machinery Hall ; and over 
the bridge to the left, our artist gives us a 
peep of the Agricultural Building. The 
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plateau in front of Administration Build. 
ing is alive all day and evening with 
crowds listening to the band. I wish ] 
could say a well-dressed crowd, but the 
Western farmer is not great upon dress; 
he and his children loaf about like half- 
starved paupers. The round circles, look- 
ing, at this height, like solitaire boards, 
are the Electrical Fountains. Then we 
walk down the narrow pathway and see 
the northern portion of the Fair unfold 
itself. Electricity Building is just below; 
beyond it the Mines Building, that dark 
mass is the Transportation Department, 
and the tower at the back is the fatal 
chimney of the Cold Storage Building, up 
which a reckless fire captain sent seven- 
teen men to certain death. The spider- 
like tower to the left is a part of 
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an hotel run up a few hundred 
feet by the enterprising proprie 
tor, that his guests may smokea 
cigar and watch the Fair after 
dinner. Moving further north 
ward, we see the Horticultural, 
with its dome of glass; and, at 
the back, the Ferris Wheel, two 
hundred and sixty feet hi 
stands in the middle of the Mie 
way Plaisance; on each side are, 
or were, if they are not burnt 
down by this, hundreds of wooden 
hotels. 

Then we reach the north-west 
corner; and the Women’s Build- 
ings and the State Houses come 
into view. Right under us, t@ 
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look imposing when placed in a building two 
hundred and forty feet high. The armies of 
the Czar, as the guide-books tell us, could 
mobilise in the Manufactures Building. Of 
course it is the largest in the world. It 
would not be American if it were not. And 
truly its size is so vast that it becomes beau- 
tiful and magnificent from that quality alone, 

There are some firms who have arrange: 
pretty little conceits: Windsor Castle is 
shown in Sunlight Soap. One or two china 
and glass-ware firms have pretty booths, and 
the Goldsmiths’ Alliance does not suffer by 
being placed close to Tiffanny’s magnificent 
shop; and the Patent Borax Company havea 
splendid show of “ Californian” Borax Soap, 
which sounds as though this was carrying 
the war into the enemy's country. England 
does not shine; her exhibits are, most of 











the right, is the U.S. Govern- 

ment Building; next it, with 

its quaint, red-tiled roofs, the 

Fisheries; at the back, the Art 

Galleries; to the left, on the 

lagoon bank, the Illinois State 

House, and, at the back, Chi- 

cago stretches to the horizon. 

The interior of the Manufac- 

tures is not beautiful, for the 

only nations that have taken f ae 
any trouble with their exhibits 4 : x 
are France and Germany. The 

vast height of the roof dwarfs 

everything, and no amount of 

gilt and ebony can make a 

glass-case, fifteen feet high, 





them, stored 
away under gal- 
leries and in dark 
corners. There 
has been no at- 
tempt amongst 
our exhibitors to 
combine, and our 
system cannot 
compare with 
that of France, 
Germany or Rus- 
sia, in which the 
State itself pro- 
vides a suitable 
pavilion. Eng- 
land built Sir 
Henry Wood a 
Solid brick cot- 
tage on the Lake 
side, which Ame- 
THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING (WORLD'S FAIR). ricans fondly 
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imagine to be Elizabe- 
than, but the money 
would have been better 
spent in arranging our 
artistic exhibits in the 
Manufactures Building. 
Sir Henry Wood was not 
popular with the exhibi- 
tors, and his action in 
closing Victoria House 
made him as much dis- 
liked in Chicago. Indeed, 
the administration of 
Victoria House almost 
amounted to a grave 
scandal. There is some- 
thing radically wrong 
with the clique who for so many years 
have had the handling of our exhibi- 
tions. The whole essence of the World’s 
Fair clusters round the Grand Basin, 
which at one end flows under a bridge 
in the peristyle. I was never weary 
of sitting in the shade of this peristyle 
—a more lovely vision of graceful archi- 
tecture I never wish to see, the vast 
white columns, through which the lake 
shines like an amethyst, the colossal 
statues that break the sky-line, make a 
picture that will never be seen again. 
Here in the square little groups of far- 
mers would sit eating their frugal lunches, 
or a few blue-coated guards lounge; for 
the rest it was deserted—a crowd would, 
indeed, have spoilt the illusion. The 
vast expanse, filled with people, would 
have destroyed the classical idea, the 
loneliness, the peace, with no noise but 
the splash of the waves as they dash 
against the sea-wall, all fitted with 
the dream of a dead past. 

The Agricultural Building, 
which takes one side of the 
square, and faces the south end 
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of the Manufacturies, is not so beau- 
tiful as the Machinery Hall, or, indeed, 
so imposing as the Administration, which 
faces the peristyle at the other end. But 
the sweep of terrace which surrounds it is 
broken by some superbly-modelled  sta- 
tues. The inside of the building is full of 
mediocrity. All the States have each 
their own little show, and each has gone 
into the same style of decoration. The 
result of a neverending but broken line 
of corn and wheat-covered booths is poor. 
One such pavilion would have looked 
pretty; a score shows poverty of ideas, 
England is represented by a dozen firms. 
Crosse and Blackwell have quite the most 
artistic house; and as one sees their 
famous sauces and pickles upon every 
hotel table throughout the States, I was 
not surprised to see, for once, an English 
firm getting a good place with an exhibit 
worthy of it. 

America is the home of agricul- 
tural machinery, but McCormick's 
is the only firm of any standing 
that has a really fine exhibit, the 
only other really striking stand 
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coming from the Canadian firm of 
Massey, Harris and Co. The 
Agricultural Hall has not any- 
thing like such a good show of 
implements as we may see any 
year at our Royal Shows. Mr. 
Whitman, a manufacturer, who, 
by the way, runs McCormick close 
for first honours, assured me that 
the annual St. Louis Fair beats 
the World’s Fair hollow. But 
this is only another proof of 
how woefully the managers have 
failed in all except the mere buildings. 
The Machinery Hall lies just across 
the Lagoon, and here America has sent a 
really remarkable show of wood-working 
machinery. Firms like the Fay and Egan 
Co., Greenlees and others certainly lead 
us in this. England is represented by 
Platt, of Oldham, who has the only fine 
stand in the English section, with the ex- 
ception of Joseph Baker and Sons and 
Galloway’s. The rest of the English 
machinery is beneath notice; most of the 
space allotted to England is actually un- 
occupied. 

The Electrical building is the one alone 
of all the palaces in Jackson Park which 
is more beautiful inside than out. The 


pavilions of the various electric companies 


~—the General, the Westinghouse and the 
Bell Telephone—all vie with each other. 
The Western Electric Co. is brave with 
many coloured devices, at which a crowd 
gapes day and night as they flash out into 
divers colours. But in electricity, as in 
all the other depart- 
ments, there is nothing 
new. Here one looks 
for novelties, but the 
only thing approach- 
ing a novelty is a small 
display of electrical 
welding. The Mines 
Building, ugly from the 
outside, has some in- 
teresting State exhi- 
bits, and the De Beers 
Co. allow us to see 
how the blue ground 
is washed, the dia- 
monds found, cut and 
polished. A walk 
through the Mines 
Building gives one the 
somewhat erroneous 
idea that all the States 
in the Union team 
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with every kind of mineral. Montana has 
sent a solid silver life-size statue of Ada 
Rehan, which may be worth something as 
bullion, but which, from an artistic point 
of view, is worse than worthless. 

The Transportation Hall is unique in 
more ways than one. It is the only 
coloured building in the grounds, and its 
main entrance, a gilded arch of Byzantine 
design, is beautiful. The walls are col- 
ourec and ornamented with frescoes of 
angels. The exhibits are delightful. Com- 
plete trains of New York Central, Canadian 
Pacific and Pennsylvania afford endless 
fun to all. We walk through them, one 
after the other, and then peer up at the 
magnificent London and North-Western 
Railway exhibit. And when we tire of 
trains, we can go over the full-size modei 
of a section of the Paris, that queen of 
ships, which stretches right up into the 
roof. There is a completeness about the 
Transportation department which attracts, 
and although there is no sensational ex- 
hibit, the mere fact of 
being able to see half- 
a-dozen complete 
trains all together is, 
in its way, unique. The 
Women’s Building has 
been more written 
about than any other 
portion of the Fair, 
and deserves less 
praise thanany. The 
building is in_ itself 
somewhat _ill-propor- 
tioned, and its exhibits 
are not worthy of wo- 
men’s work. Here 
again we get a mass 
of detail which ex- 
hausts our patience. 
Yet the building has 
attracted much notice, 
and the Press has 
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given far too much 
space to the chatter of 
the ladies who form the 
Committee,and who are 
what is known in the 
States as cranks. The 
crank is one of the in- 
stitutions of America. 
We have them in Eng- 
land, but they are judg- 
ed by a proper standard 
and ignored. Ameri- 
cans have no sense of 
proportion. Bulk they 
honestly admire, and 
the man or woman who 
fills the public ear the 
most is rated highest. 
So the crank fiourishes 
and the Women’s Building is her paradise. 

The Art Galleries are vast and filled 
with pictures of all nations, and it is an 
art education in itself to walk through 
them. _But I am sorry to say that Eng- 
land is behindhand here as_ elsewhere. 
Her galleries are ill-lighted and in an 
awkward place; the pictures do not com- 
pare well with those of France. The 
Loan collection is simply superb, and 
whatever may be said as to the lack of 
art in the States, it cannot be denied that 
the American millionaire has been lucky 
in hiring men to buy pictures for him. 
In the Loan collection there is not one 
bad or doubtful picture—a great thing to 
say. The sensation of the galleries is the 
“ Dying Gladiator,” by Professor Trenta- 
nove—a really fine piece of sculpture. 
The greater portion of the sculpture is 
mediocre, but the Americans love marble 
statues. The crowd that always fills the 
Art Galleries, even when the rest of the 
grounds are empty, deceives one into the 
idea that one day the Americans will 
understand art. 

The northern facade of the Art Galleries 
faces the broad avenue of State Houses. 
Nearly every state in the union has built 
itself a little pleasure house in which it 
entertains, and which forms a club house 
for the inhabitants of the State who come 
to the Fair. The houses are almost all 
pretty and characteristic, and some are 
almost beautiful. Michigan is quaint 
and California the most beautiful. Some, 
like Washington, devote themselves en- 
tirely to advertising the productions of 
their State: these are the least interest- 
ing—one has too much of this sort of 
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thing at the Fair. The 
most luxurious are the 
club houses of New 
York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky, 

The Midway Pilais. 
ance I have left to the 
last, because, perhaps, 
it is the first thing visi- 
tors go to see, and 1s 
indeed the one thing 
worth seeing at the 
Fair. It is an idea en- 
larged from the Paris 
Exhibition. Every na- 
tion that can claim any 
idiosyncrasy has its own 
village. Egypt, Turkey, 
Algeria, Dahomey, 
Java, Cairo and Constantinople are there. 
The South Sea Islanders and the Persian 
dancing girl are there without any restric. 
tion as to morals, dress or behaviour. 
The exhibitors complain that forty thou- 
sand people a-day flock to the Midway 
and stay there, to the detriment of their 
sales. I am not surprised. The long 
lane, in the centre of which the huge 
Ferris Wheel gyrates slowly, is the 
brightest, naughtiest spot in all Chicago. 
The pretty little Javanese girls, dressed 
in a pocket handkerchief, dance, flirt and 
smoke their little wood cigarettes on one 
side; on the other the dusky beauties 
from the South Sea shake their cowries 
and squat on their haunches to the 
amusement of hundreds. Dahomey dam- 
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A TRIP TO CHICAGO AND ITS WORLD'S FAIR. 


sels dance; Turkish, or rather Armenians, 
move voluptuously to their sad music. 
You may sip Persian tisane and chat with 
alady in silk knickerbockers, who seems 
to know her Paris better than Ispahan ; 
or you may ride down Cairo Street on a 
camel, and be deposited inside a Cairene 
theatre, in which the famous danse de ventre 
isin full swing. All the fun of the fair! 
and all America laughs, and jokes the 
strange beauties from far-off lands. In 
the Midway you may get cheap and good 
lager beer in a real German village, or 
dine en prince in old Vienna; you may eat 
a kabob in Turkey or a sauerkraut in 
Germany. Everywhere pretty girls, gay 
costumes and, above all, the entire ab- 
sence of glass cases, labels, figures and 
the hundred and one insidious means of 
education the Yankee loves so well. 

I have said little about the side shows, 
but there are many. The loveliest is the 
Convent of La Rabida, the most pic- 
turesque are the Caravels, the quaintest 
are the Esquimaux, and the most 
curious are the Cave Dwellers. 

Krupp has spent two hundred thousand 
pounds upon an exhibit, which is cer- 
tainly not worth the money; there is a 
Boot and Shoe Pavilion; anthropology 
has its home; Indians, civilised and un- 
civilised; a real whaler—the good ship, 
Progress—floats upon the lagoon. Every 
cocoa man has his own show, and the 
vast building of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment is at once an everlasting flower- 
show and a museum of fruit and wines. 

There are restaurants everywhere, all 
equally bad and equally dear; Rector’s, 
where you can sup off a broiled live lob- 
sier, is the best; a so- 
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Fisheries building is no better than many 
of our local aquaria, and its exhibits not 
worthy of the magnificent and artistic 
palace they are lodged in. The place is so 
vast that we must perforce travel from one 
end to the other by rail! One has quite 
enough of railway travel in the States 
without wanting more at the World's Fair. 





THE VICTORIA HOUSE (WORLD'S FAIR) 


Vast the place is, beautiful the build- 
ings beyond compare, but the entire 
absence of everything of real interest, the 
inartistic jumble of everything, the multi- 


tude of interests, make the place, as a 
whole, a failure—at any rate, to those, 
who have seen other exhibitions, which, if 
smaller, have, at any rate, been artistic 
and compact. The craving for mere 
size, apart from any other quality, is re- 
sponsible for the failure of the World's 
Fair. 
And with regard to this same failure, a 
few words about the 





called Polish place, the 
worst. On the lake is 
a battle-ship, built in 
stone, amazingly like 
the real article. On 
the lagoons are electric 
launches, gondolas and 
boats by the hundred. 
But the place is too 
big, it lacks definity. 
in trying to do every- 
thing well, they have 
succeeded in doing no- 
thing well. Half the 
show would have at- 
tracted just as many 
people, and been far 
more interesting. The 


THE JAVANESE QUARTER (WORLD'S FAIR) 


financial aspect of the 
World's Fair may be of 
interest, especially as I 
am not aware that any 
one has ever stated ac- 
curately how much the 
mere buildings cost, or 
how much the fair costs 
per diem. I have it 
upon the authority of 
one of the officials in 
the architect's office that 
the buildings alone cost 
over 40,000,000 of dol- 
lars. The figures given 
out in the official guides 
are but 19,000,000 of 
dollars! The 40,000,000 
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did not include any decoration, only the 
actual buildings; the laying out of the 
grounds, the expenses of advertising, 
the cost of keeping up the fair (20,000 
dollars a day), are none of them included. 
The whole expense was indeed so vast, so 
utterly beyond what anyone had ever 
imagined, that one of those behind the 
financial scenes assured me that a paying 
attendance of 240.000 people a day would 
only just suffice to pay expenses. Now, 
the actual attendance, averaging good 
weeks with bad, cannot have been more 
than 80,000 a day, and I should not be at 
all surprised to find that it is under 70,000. 
The figures published each day in the Chi- 
cago papers as official are palpably wrong. 
Indeed, an official connected with the ad- 
missions department, when I expressed a 
doubt as to the accuracy of the official at- 
tendance on one day (175,000), laughed and 
said, ‘“‘ Nearer 40,000.” . Free admissions 
amount to 35,000 a day ; and those upon 
bad days are counted in. All the figures 
given officially are quite untrustworthy. 
It must never be forgotten that the World’s 
Fair is entirely a private enterprise, and 
those in charge laugh at the idea of letting 
the public know too much. Every effort 
was made to make the failure appear a 
success, and for some months the Finance 
Committee had a terrible time. No wages 
were paid, the contractors were pressing 
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for their long overdue accounts, and, in 
fact, ina law suit in which the World's 
Fair Company engaged, the Company's 
counsel stated in open court that, unless 
the case was given in his favour, his clients 
would be quite unable to keep the fair 
open. Americans are but children—san- 
guine, boastful, full of the pride of the 
youth from school, who thinks he knows 
everything, and, like children, utterly un- 
business-like. The Chicagoans were de- 
lighted with the idea of astounding the 
whole world; they plunged gaiiy into a 
needless expenditure, which will bring, in 
a year or two, wide-spread ruin upon Chi- 
cago. This city, as soon as the hundreds 
of thousands attracted by the hope of em- 
ployment at the fair have lett it, will be a 
city only half inhabited. The miles of 
villas will be empty, the hundreds of hotels 
will tumble into ruin, and the grass will 
again grow over the broad avenues that 
now cut up the prairie. Two years ago 
a block upon Lake Avenue, seven miles 
from the city, sold for 5,000 dollars ; a year 
ago a tenth portion sold for 65,000 dollars; 
a year hence the whole block will be worth, 
perhaps, 2,000 dollars. Gambling like this 
is unique, and can only have one end— 
collapse. The same kind of thing has 


been going on in every State in the Union 


for some years. In Chicago we see the 
highest point of recklessness yet touched. 


RayMOND RaDCLyFFE. 
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Author of “‘ Proud Maisie,” 


“‘ Cressida,” “In a Cathedral Clese,” *‘ 


The 


House by the Scar,” “ Elizabeth's For- 


tune,” ‘‘ Sundorne,”’ etc. 


R. PAUL CLAY, aged five-and- 
twenty, assisted a general prac- 


titioner at Wroxbury. His duties, 
which were elementary and dry, had not 
rid him of certain Quixotic, visionary, bad 
habits of mind. Paul physicked servants 
and old women, bandaged cuts and 
sprains, read Shelley and George Mere- 
dith late at nights, and worshipped a 
divinity in Mrs. March Loraine, a dra- 
matic star of magnitude. 

The English bent is to angel, not devil- 
worship. Serena Loraine might play 
Lucretia Borgia—you could never for- 
get what a very nice person she 
herself must be. In looks, a grand 
creature, making her fellow-ac- 
tresses look like her dolls; she 
combined melting sweetness and 
swans’-downy, soft delicacy with 
impesing dignity. No world’s 
wonder as an actress, at least she 
never broke the spell her beauty 
laid. It was foolish to try and 
disentangle what she owed to art 
and what to nature, who cast her 
in the likeness of the ideals of 
your dreams, and bid you dream 
and be thankful. A town-bred 
medical student, fretted by love of 
the beautiful, Paul owed her the 
best moments of his life : evenings 
m the pit of a London theatre, 
when that incomparable trio of 


souls, Shakespeare, Mrs. March Loraine 
and Paul Clay met in agreeable com- 
munion. 

Mrs. Loraine was announced to play at 
Wroxbury, and Paul went dispensing 


drugs in Sublime anticipation of resuming 
touch, with rapture, in the sixpenny gal- 
lery. The day came, and Dr. Reed, his 
principal, was called into the country. 
Chained to the surgery, Paul sat cursing 
people and things, when a message ar- 
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rived from the Raven Hotel: “ Mrs. 
March Loraine taken very ill: Dr. Reed 
wanted at once.” 

Paul, who was plain, stood up a good- 
looking man. Animation kindled his 
small, pale eyes, dignified his square sta- 
ture, relieved the hard outlines of his im- 
passive features. He flew. 

The divine Serena had had a severe chill. 
Though suffering, she had lost neither 
self-command nor regard for picturesque 
appearance, propped and pillowed amid 
clouds of white cashmere and lace. Her 
dismay, at the sight of Paul’s ruddy, inex- 
perienced countenance, instead of the 
expected greybeard’s, was unreserved ; 
but his tremendous gravity, the self-im- 
portance, born of responsibilities so pre- 
cious, told. She let him prescribe, and 
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“wHY, SHE'S MY DAUGHTER! 


took his promise that she should soon be 
well. The dull-looking young woman, 
Eliza, who waited on her, seemed docile 
enough, but Paul stayed directing—assist- 
ing—till the symptoms abated, and re- 
mained within call all night. Eliza was 
not to leave her mistress for a moment, 
and to summon him in divers contingen- 
cies, none of which occurred. The morrow 
he spent fluctuating between the surgery 
and the Raven, to satisfy himself that his 
rapidly-mending patient got the sedulous 
nursing which was all she needed now. 
Dr. Reed returned before night, but 
next morning Mrs. Loraine, nearly cured, 
and going to act to-morrow, sent for Paul, 
to make a happy man of him, by saying, 
“Thank you,” for his special care. No 
need for him to profess himself her most 
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infatuated servant. She quite under. 
stood; and her attitude, good-humouredly 
deprecating, not slighting his votive en. 
thusiasm, was perfect. The richer by a 
stall for her eight nights at Wroxbury, 
and her card, which would admit him be- 
hind the scenes, Paul did not care if he 
died next week, when this was over. Re. 
suming the medical man at the last 
moment, he said urgently: 

“ You will not drop the treatment for a 
few days yet. I have given directions to 
the maid.” 

“* What maid ?” 

** Your maid, Eliza.” 

She answered with a peal of laughter. 

** Eliza! why, she’s my daughter !” 

Paul now wanted to die on the spot. 
Eliza coming in, was instantly informed 

of his blunder. But she 
seemed too deficient in 
intellect to take offence, 
Her mother continued: 
“ My rea! maid walked 
out of the house just as 
we began to pack for this 
tour. It was too late to 
find another; and, really, 
Eliza suits me so well, 
I’ve hardly missed her,” 


she concluded, angelic- 
ally. 

That Mrs. March Lo- 
raine, who had married 
at nineteen and owned to 


seven-and-thirty, should 
have a grown-up daugh- 
ter, was no shock to Paul. 
But he felt positively an- 
gry with this frumpish, 
old-maidish person of seventeen for so 
belying her maternal origin. Hard on the 
mother, too—a thankless reminder of her 
luckless marriage. She and the gentle 
man whose name she bore had parted 
long ago by mutual consent. But no 
public scandal had ever fastened on her 
name; a rare recognition of public service. 


II. 


THEN came for Paul three entrancing 
evenings in the stalls, with unforgetable 
interludes in the dust-ridden, chaotic- 
looking coulisses. Three new metamor- 
phoses of his divinity ravished his imagina- 
tion, and the approach to her in her 
aboriginal character was more precious 
than all. Her racy speech, ready tact 
and womanly charm he!d you with a 
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benign fascination. 
And there were dolts 
who said beauty was 
her only gift! Paul 
hugged the delight of 
superior knowledge. 

Detained the fourth 
night, he arrived late, 
andtaking the stage en- 
trance,and seeing Mrs. 

Loraine’s dressing- 
room door ajar, tapped 
and looked in. Eliza 
sat there alone, bolt 
upright, sleeping with 
her eyes open. Paui 
nearly laughed as she 
came walking towards 
him like a galvanised 
puppet. ‘“ This chair,” 
she muttered; “ I’ve 
moved the glass—the 
light’s better—see ?” 
Waking up, “ Oh, I 
thought it was mam- 
ma,” she said drow- 
sily, and sat down, 
nodding again already. 

“Ought I to shake 
her?” thought Paul, 
concerned for the 
artiste, who had to 
change rapidly into 
bridal costume during 
a brief exit. 

The next moment 
she entered like an 
electrical disturbance, filling the room 
with flurry and distressing excitement. 
Paul (of whom she took no more heed 
than of his umbrella) half expected the 
stir to spread to the furniture, as at a 
stance. Eliza, broad awake now, her 
matter-of-fact calm unbroken, had got her 
into the chair before the glass, and 
whipped off her gloves instantaneously. 

“« Shoes next,” she said, kneeling. The 
white satin pair were ready to hand; and 
almost in the same breath she was deftly 
removing the jewelled plume, and replac- 
ing the pink brocade over-dress with the 
white bridal robe. Mounting on a chair, 
she adjusted the myrtle wreath and lace 
veil, Then Mrs. Loraine sailed out, a 
bride for Apollo, Eliza after her, holding 
a glass of raspberry vinegar for her 
mother, who felt hoarse to-night, to sip 
between whiles. 

Paul watched the play's end from the 


opposite wing. A 
minor actor, whom he 
knew, stood by. 

‘I say, do look at 
Eliza,” whispered this 
stager. ‘ Did you ever 
see such a beastly un- 
tidy girl in your life ? 
Gaping boots, stock- 
ings down at heel, and 
a set face like a door 
knocker. Why do they 
make them as plain as 
that? Or why don’t 
they drown them like 
kittens ?” he playfully 
suggested. 

* What’s singular to 
me is,” confessed Paul, 
“that her mother’s 
daughter should be so 
—so stupid.” 

‘¢ Oh, as to that, it’s 
the devil’s own drudge 
she is,” returned the 
other. “ Perhaps she’s 
more stupefied than 
stupid. Precious little 
beauty-sleep that girl 
ever got. I’ve seen her 
stick pins into herself 
to keep awake. Her 
mother don't leave her 
time to wash _ her 
hands.” 

“Oh, 
Paul, chafing; 

Loraine lost her maid suddenly. 
daughter helps her, of course.” 

“She's always losing maids. Hers 
drop off like hairpins. It’s four years now 
she’s had Eliza to fall back on. Ah, my 
lady Serena's helps have a lively time, I 
promise you. But I do believe that girl's 
made of indiarubber; she can keep on 
her feet for thirty-six hours at a stretch. 
And they say women are weaker than 
men,” 

So ran the gossip. 


come,” said 
‘* Mrs. 
Her 


Eliza got her ugly 
name from a serious cook, who had her 
christened when she was two years old, 
her mother being always too busy to see 


about it. Her education was below the 
Infant Board School standard. But from 
twelve or thirteen she had been found in- 
creasingly useful in a household, frequently 
pressed for money, and where nobody 
elise stayed, till Mrs. Loraine, whom the 
world praised for keeping this dummy oi 
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a daughter about her, could hardly get on 
from one night’s work to another without 
Eliza to minister to her needs. 

That was the race week at Wroxbury. 
After the play a live duke and suite came 
to compliment Mrs. Loraine. Paul, from 
a respectful distance, admired the dignity 
and grace with which she let them escort 
her to her carriage, and drove off with 
the second actress and several big bou- 
quets. He stopped to light his cigar, 
and saw Eliza come out, belated, some- 
how, or forgotten. 

** How are you going home?” he said. 
There were no cabs left. 

** Walk,” said Eliza. “It’s only a step.” 

“It’s my way,” said Paul. ‘Let me 
carry that heavy bag.” 

This she stoutly declined. 

“ Aren’t you dead tired to-night ?” he 
asked, as they went. 

‘¢T don’t know,” said Eliza. Then, re- 
minded that she had been caught napping. 
“ But it went all right —that change, 
quicker than when the dresser does it— 
mamma can't bear to be touched by her, 
you know.” 

‘Your mamma thinks you left with the 
first party. Won't she be very anxious?” 

“ About the bag? She knows I'd have 
my hands cut off sooner than let it go out 
of them, or she’d not trust it to me, she 
says.” 

A gas-lamp flashed on her face. Paul 
regarded it professionally. 

“If you're not tired, you’re hungry,” 
he said oddly. Don’t forget supper to- 
night.” 

‘‘ If mamma is ready, I must help her to 
bed. Then she likes me to hold her hand 
till she falls asleep; there are things to fold 
up and put away, and it gets too late to 
be hungry.” 

Paul put many questions. They always 
travelled at night, Eliza told him. Did 
she sleep in the train? Never; but 
mamma rested beautifully. She told him 
other things, taking for granted the mo- 
mentous interest of every jot and tittle of 
her famous parent’s concerns. Oh, one 
had to be always watching; servants 
were so careless. Mamma went faint if 
she saw a black beetle; a fly in the coffee 
spoilt her appetite for the day; a button 
off her glove, a rent in her lace put her 
into a fever; and, if she was hurried, 
she lost her head altogether. Certainly, 
Mrs. Loraine’s caretakers had a lively 
time. Paul, who considered himself a 


laborious student, perceived that he led a 
life of luxurious ease by comparison, 

**T shall tell your mother you want a 
holiday,” he said, jokingly. 

*“‘T’m to have one,” said Eliza, seriously, 
‘‘ Wednesday, the Cup afternoon ; no per. 
Mamma is going 


formance that night. 
to the races.” 

‘** And takes you with her ?” 

“Me?” Eliza stared. ‘I’m to spend 
the whole day at Coppin’s farm. He was 
mamma’s servant five years, and he’s 
coming at ten to fetch me in the spring 
cart. I’ve never seen a real farm in my 
life. Oh, how late.” <A clock had struck. 
‘* Mamma will be = 

And Eliza tumbled in at the Raven, 
forgetting to say good-night. Paul walked 
home, musing. 

Mrs. Loraine’s daughter was neglected 
and overworked. Small blame to Mrs, 
Loraine. The tender mercies of the pub- 
lic are cruel; and the public servant wants 
all the help he can get, to keep his piace, 
if it isa high one. Here was a rare crea- 
ture that belonged to the community, not 
the individual. Her mission was not to 
tuck up her little girls in their cots and 
chaperon them when they grew up, but to 
delight, refresh and elevate mankind, 
Paul Clay for one, by her inimitable 
powers. Her lamp must shine undimmed, 
Nobody minded about the oil that fed it, 
except that it should never run short. 
And Elizas were sufficiently plentiful in 
the community. Ifshe broke down or died, 
no man would go wifeless or childless 
for that, nor anybody be very sorry. She 
might be sorry for herself; but she seemed 
to comprehend that nothing could possibly 
befall her that would have such conse- 
quence as a crease in her mother’s gown, 
or the loss of one of those bright hairs. 
It was all in the natural order, with which 
it is misdirected energy to quarrel, as 
Paul was doing now. 


Ill. 


Coppin, ex-servant and perfect treasure 
to Mrs. March Loraine, had left her to 
take a wife and a farm four miles from 
Wroxbury, where he throve and sent his 
late mistress presents of dairy produce. 
Paul was attending his little boy for bron- 
chitis. Choosing the Cup afternoon for a 
round of rural visits, he walked in upon 
Coppin, his wife and two pretty children 
at tea, in the farm-kitchen, with theif 
young guest, Eliza. 
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Paul hardly knew her again. A rose- 
coloured apron of Mrs. Coppin’s, far more 
becoming than the stuff dress it protected, 
covered her from head to foot. That 
short drive had lifted her into a new life, 
a new creature. Some traces of colour 
enlivened her leaden complexion; there 
was sparkle in her eyes, her languid limbs 
were quickened. ‘Coppin says she 
nearly threw herself out of the cart in 
her excitement,” the wife told Paul, 
amused, ‘“‘at quite common country 
sights on the road. It’s new for her, 
I suppose.” She had done half the 
churning, watched the loading of the 
hay-waggon, the milking of the red kine, 
fed the turkeys, wondering at their un- 
likeness to those plucked carcases which 
were all that she knew of turkeys. The 
bees swarmed on a bough, and she beheld 
the growth of the wondrous honeycomb 
as a miracle going on in an oak tree. The 
tame rabbits in the hutch; the lamed 
chicken snuggling in a flannelled basket ; 
all these living, palpitating things were 
to her objects of love at first sight. To 
the wholesome farm life into which she 
had dropped, with its simple activities, 
direct and visible uses, she took like a 
nestling swallow to the sheltering eaves. 


Paul stayed for a cup of tea and a chat, 
then proceeded to a distant cottage, the 
wiser by the discovery that Eliza was a 


highly interesting study. That girl had 


more than common possibilities in her of 


womanly pleasantness and worth, kept 
under by the artificial stage atmosphere 
wherein she lived and moved, but had no 
being of her own. Some one ought really 
to take her away from among the paint 
and rouge-pots, the paste jewels and glit- 
ter brighter than gold, the canvas woods 
and rocks, the kingdom of exquisite fal- 
lacies and enchanting make-believe, wher: 
she was such a nobody you never thought 
she could have an element of her own. 

At dusk, as Paul passed the farm in re- 
turning, Coppin came out to meet him in 
difiident perplexity. A neighbour had 
sent for him on urgent business, and there 
was Miss Eliza to be driven back to 
Wroxbury. 

_“I thought, as you know them so well, 

Sir, maybe you wouldn’t mind a driving 
of her over. I'd fetch the trap from the 
Raven when I come in to market to- 
morrow.” 

Paul made no_ objection. 
went to put in the horse; 


Coppin 


Paul into 


THERE WAS MISS ELIZA TO BE DRIVEN HOME 


the kitchen, where Eliza sat with the 
fractious little sick boy on her knee, 
having just succeeded in coaxing a 
smile. She looked up at Paul and smiled 
too, a happy little smile, and he stopped 
dead, struck by the oddest thing—a flash 
of resemblance to her mother. 

He asked her leave to drive her home. 
The distressing fact conveyed, that it was 
time to go, was all Eliza took in. She 
laid her head on the table and burst out 
crying. Mrs. Coppin looked at Paul as 
if he could help! The children opened 
their round eyes wider. Eliza wept on 
regardless, as if she would die. Presently 
sounds of wheels and uproarious merri- 
ment swept by along the high road. 

“Going home from the races,” 
observed. 

Eliza lifted her head, her tears 
stanched; she got her things, took sub- 
dued leave of her hosts, shrinking back 
quickly into her colourless, habitual self. 
So they drove through the dark, leafy lanes. 

‘How would you like to live in the 
country ?” asked Paul, at length. 

‘*Mamma hates the country—-says no 
one can live there,” she replied. 

‘« But you—you yourself.” 

Eliza hesitated. That her liking should 
be a factor in events was beyond the 
stretch of her imagination. 

** After all,” said Paul, whose character 
studies were sometimes pushed too far, 
‘girls don’t stay with their mothers for 
ever.” He leaned a little towards her in 
the dusk, but could not see if her colour 
changed. 

‘‘ You stay where you are wanted,” said 
Eliza dimly, “I suppose.” 


Paul 
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Accepting this theme, Paul was going 
to point out supposable variations, when 
the horse stumbled, a hint to him to be 
careful. 
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IV. 
Mrs. Marcu Loraine’s great success at 
Wroxbury led to her re-engagement for 
six nights more in November, on her 
return from tour. Once again Paul, 
when practice was slack, might dwell on 
sweet coming visions of Serena at her 
divinest—as the stately Hermione, the 
light-footed Perdita, the inimitable Peg 
Woffington. Entrancing shapes always, 
but always now with the attendant 
shadow of her dowdy, passive, uncon- 
sidered but indispensable daughter, 
moving him to exasperation with a 
scheme of things which ordains that 
valuable people, to keep going, must spoil 
a few lives in the operation. Perhaps he 
would have owned that it was all right, 
but for that glimpse of Eliza wans- 
mogrified, playing housewife and little 
mother at the tarm 
The divine Serena unkind. 


was not 


Whirled along in the torrent of business 
and pleasure, indistinguishable in art- 
lives, she had no time for the domestic 


emotions. Eliza did for a crutch, and 
thus justified a presence otherwise un- 
important or irksome. Did it matter to 
a living soul that she was dressed any- 
how, her hair cropped short to save time 
in the mornings; her stockings left un- 
darned sooner than keep mamma waiting ; 
her growth stunted and health shaken by 
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standing for long hours, want of fresh 
air and sleep. It mattered intensely 
to many people that Mrs. March Loraine 
should perfectly fulfil royal expectations, 
But her artistic throne was distressingly 
shaky. So clever, so successful, she was 
yet, in nine matters out of ten, the 
sport of circumstance. Mismanaging 
every private affair, from her marriage 
onwards; earning fancy salaries, yet 
forced to borrow; her agents defrauded 
her, her investments failed, her theatrical 
ventures collapsed, her bills and her ser. 
vants were left unpaid; her surroundings 
half luxury, half squalor—costly carpets 
and no one to sweep them, champagne 
suppers to-day, empty board to-morrow, 
and over-cultivated nerves upon which 
the least adverse breath told unfavour- 
ably. 

Upon her return to Wroxbury, Paul 
found the stage-door still open to him, 
but amateurs of consequence intervened 
to engross the muse. Paul kept aloof 
and talked to Eliza. She looked very ill. 
She had had a sort of fever, contracted in 
insanitary dressing-rooms, and the effects 
stuck. She needed badly a month’s rest at 
the sea-side, but mamma wanted her worse 
than ever just now. She had tried three 
new maids; but one drank, another stole, 
the third left ina huff. Eliza had never 
been off duty for a day. With an arduous 
London winter season and a six weeks’ 
rush to America in the spring, before 
her, Serena, whose nervous equilibrium 
was always precarious, leaned with in- 
exorable weight upon the human prop 

under her hand. Of this prop Paul 
found himself plotting to deprive her. 

Quixotic by disposition, Paul, 
having lived too much alone, had 
implicit confidence in the wisdom of 
his inspirations. Perhap, he would 
never have become a sensible man 
till he had done some odd thing. 
His present original intention was 
deliberately taken and approved. A 
strange thing that had come about 
quite naturally. The unhoped for 
approach to his divinity had been 
the only ideal page in his life. His 
exaltation had thrown a halo over 
his compassionate sympathy for this 
girl-victim of circumstance, and 0 
the Serena Loraine mania, to which 
he had succumbed. The mag- 
nanimity of it tempted him 
take her away from this stage 
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slavery. Chiefly to save her life, of course 
(Paul would have staked his professional 
reputation, had it existed, that the danger 
was imminent). But she had attractive 
powers congenial activity would bring out. 
Had he not seen her conjuring little Bobby 
Coppin into good behaviour? Eliza was 
somebody then. 

Mrs. Loraine never answered Paul’s 
note, petitioning for an interview; and he 
surprised her one morning, too busy 
letter-writing to attend to him. Paul had 
to state his errand in plain English. 
Then, indeed, she dropped her pen. 

“What?” the rich, resonant voice 
rang out with impressive emphasis, 
“Eliza? You propose to me for my daugh- 
ter? What absurd creatures men are! 
Why, the child’s much too young—barely 
seventeen ; and if there’s one thine I hate 
it's long engagements.” 

Paul explained that 
it was part of his plan 
to marry at once. She 
would not even hear 
him out. 

“My dear Dr. Clay, 
what nonsense is all 
this? My girl's not 
grown up, and what 
have you to offer her, 

I should like to know?” 

Paul admittcd his 
means were very mode- 
rate, but spoke ofa new 
and better opening in 
prospect, that would 
enable him to marry. 

She still refused to treat him seriously. 

“No, no, my dear Dr. Clay, I cant 
spare my daughter. Girls shouldn't marry. 
like that—so young. Your notion is a 
wild one, and I really hardly understand 
how you came to entertair it.” Her 
astonished eyes said candidly, ‘*‘ What can 
the man see to like in Eliza?” 

“I care for your daughter,” said Paul 
bluntly. ‘I would make her happy if 
you and she would consent to let me try.”’ 

Mrs. Loraine said it was folly, and 
when Paul persisted, began to lose her 
temper. Further wrangling would avail 
nothing. He must accept his defeat with 
such dignity as he could muster. 

“You know,” he said at length, “ that 
I would never run counter to your wishes. 
Dare I ask this much—that you will let 
her know of mine ?” ; 

“ Yes, I will tell her; I promise.” 


tric wooing. 


251 
And she kept her word. They left 
Wroxbury by the night express. Next 


morning Paul received a queer little note 


from Eliza. The writing was very shaky, 
the spelling likewise :— 


** Please, please, Dr. Clay, don’t ask 
mamma again. She was so dreadfully 
upset and vexed about it, you can’t think. 
She only slept a little off and on in the 
train; went to rehearsal with a headache, 
and had bad neuralgia all last night. She 
can’t, she couldn’t, do without me now, 
and I can’t go away while she wants 
me. For myself, | wanted to thank you, 
if I knew how.—Etiza Loraine.” 


v. 
TuHatT was the end of Paul Clay’s eccen- 
Though he would rather 


PROPOSE TO ME FOR MY DALGHTER?’’ 


have succeeded, there was compensation 
in freedom. Active work began for him 
with promotion to a responsible post at 
Croydon. Henceforth medicine claimed 
his whole attention. Poetry, novels, dreams 
must go. In good time he married, wisely, 
and was happy ever after, though never 
exactly in love with his wife. Paul was 
so constituted that romantic love was im- 
possible for him except for some prepos- 
terously superior object—duchess, queen 
of beauty or heaven-born genius. Always 
busy, he rarely got as far as London. But 
once, three years later, happening to visit 
an old patient, now in a nursing home at 
Hampstead, he heard the name of Eliza 
Loraine dropped by two nurses who were 
washing up, and asked questions. 

“ She came here very ill a twelvemonth 
ago, and stayed on afterwards to help 
with the lighter cases,”’ said one. 
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‘Then she’s 
better now?” 
said Paul. 

“Not now,” 
said his matter- 
of-fact inform- 
ant. ‘Really 
better she 
couldn’t ever 
be. She’s dying 
now, you know 
—her case was 
quite hopeless 
from the first. 
Bless me, Louie, 
another plate 
broke ! The 
bullinthechina 
shop’s a joke to 
you,” and they 
giggled. 

Paul sent in 
his name to the 
patient, who 
asked to see 


him. ELIZA WAS CERTAINLY DYING. 


Eliza was 


certainly dying. As he had foretold, the 


over-strained, long-neglected, mistreated, 
animal machine had got hopelessly out 


of gear. With more than one mortal 
complaint upon her, her hold on life 
had grown so weak that the letting of it 
go altogether might involve little change 
or struggle. She was weakly cheerful— 
not suffering much now—and almost 
pretty with her fined-down features, trans- 
parent complexion and the infantine ex- 
pression that comes back to those whose 
day, long or short, is at its close. 

Last year, she told Paul, Mrs. Loraine 
had chanced upon a first-rate maid who 
took everything in hand. ‘She rules 
mamma,,.’ said Eliza, ‘‘and keeps even the 
accounts straight. She is strong and 
clever, and manages better than me.” 

So Eliza came to the Home to be 
nursed, and everybody was glad, for it was 
much the best place for her now. Mrs. 
Loraine and her surroundings had to be 
sparkling. Sickness and trouble at the 
door would unfit her for the night’s work. 
She must not even be told exactly how it 
was with Eliza. 

Through the open window the scent of 
mown grass was blown in by the breeze. 

‘* They are making hay,” she said. ‘Do 
you remember that one day at Coppin’s 
farm, long ago ?” 


** T have often 
thought of it 
and of you,” 
said Paul. 

‘“T usen't to 
let myself think 
of it and of— 
things,” said 
Eliza ; “it made 
meso silly. Now 
I can lie here 
and _ shut my 
eyes and fancy 
I am with them 
in the hay, and 
the larks are 
singing.” 


No doubt she , 


would have 
liked a fitter 
sort of life and 
work, with re- 
gular meals, 
proper sleep, a 
country holiday 
now and then; 
to be busy and 
happy a little in her own way; perhaps 
even—some women are such insurgents 
—to love or be loved; perhaps even a 
baby. But all the world knows that when 
a woman has to do without these she 
will manage somehow. And now that it 
had come to dying, she was doing that, 
too, in a quiet way, without interfering 
with the business or recreation of her fel- 
low-creatures. 

‘‘ Have you seen mamma in ‘ Fedora 
asked Eliza. “They say it is splendid 
She is coming to see me the first day she 
has time.” 

Paul called two days later, and was told 
she had died rather suddenly. Mrs 
Loraine had come after the event and 
wept awhile ; but she must not, she dared 
not, redden her eyes, damage her voice, 
or deaden her spirits. In a week the 
stress of life at high pressure forbade her 
even to recall her daughter’s existence. 

Paul does occasionally. He has told 
his wife everything, but cannot make her 
understand it as it really happened. She 
praises his generous intentions, but re 
mains: unconvinced that Mrs. March 
Loraine’s daughter was not a good-looking 
girl. And as Elizas photograph was 
never thought worth taking, Mrs. Paul 
Clay will remain of this opinion to the 
end. 
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Pens and Pencils of the Press. 


By FOSEPH HATTON, 


Author of “ Fournalistic London,” “* By Order of the Czar,” “Under the Great 
Seal,” &c., Gc. 


i 


Dr. W. H. Russet. 


“ ES, I would like to go to Eng- 
y land,” said Dr. Henrik Ibsen 
the other day to Mrs. Alec. 

Tweedie (who has told the story of her 
chat with the famous Norwegian in Temple 
Bar), “because English peopleand English 
‘books interest me strangely; more espe- 
cially I would like to see your old men. 
In all other countries the best work is done 
between forty and fifty years of age; in 
England the best work is done by much 
older men, and a man of seventy or eighty 
is still in his prime.” A similar remark 
was made to me by Mr. Wyse, a famous 
American lawyer. Art and journalism 
conspicuously bear out this idea of English 
virility in the opening article of this series 
of “ Pens and Pencils of the Press,” 4nd 
in the first portrait of this second number. 
Dr. W. H. Russell, known to his inti- 
mate friends as ‘“ Billy Russell ”—and 
without any loss of dignity—is no less 
intellectually alert to-day than he was 
when he came home from the Crimea, 
the Pen of the War and the Lion of Lon- 
don. But the lame leg, which he brought 
from South Africa, makes horse exercise 
no longer possible, and he begins to put 
on the manner of the veteran. He walks 
with a stick, and looks far more like a 
military chief than a journalist, even 
without the adventitious aid of a single 
decoration. Of medium height and sturdy 
build, with thick grey hair and an almost 
white moustache, a face with the lines of 
time in genial wrinkles about the corners 
of a pair of bright eyes, the Pen of the 
War still suggests the capacity, the self- 
reliance and the independence of character 
which have made his name, his work and 
his books historical. No story of the 
Crimea can ever be told without the 


Times correspondent as an important 
figure among the fighting and diplomatic 
groups; and no history of the Indian 
Mutiny is complete without certain pas- 
sages from Dr. Russell's graphic diary. 
Most of us have special memories of 
famous men under particular circum- 
stances. They live with us in association 
with some noted occurrence, at the height 
of their fame, or resting in the declining 
years ofa great career. I recall a picture 
of Dr. Russell sitting on a gun, note-book 
in hand, a foremost figure in Barker's 
well-known painting of the allied generals 
before Sebastopol. Another pictorial 
memory comes from a work of art hung in 
the Times office, representing him in his 
Crimean tent, writing one of those letters 
that marked a new era in journalism ; but 
my memory will cherish a more homely 
scene, which belongs to a recent visit to 
his pleasant chambers at Westminster— 
a living picture of the gracious host, the 
private gentleman, among his books and 
household gods; a few military relics by 
way of ornament alone to remind one 
of the great wars in which he had been 
journalistically engaged. It excites pe- 
culiar sensations when you find yourself 
sitting down, for the first time, with a 
man—who is clad like other mortals and 
talks like an ordinary human being—of 
whose marvellous exploits and wonderful 
escapes from death you have been reading 
in the papers. Such was my accidental 
meeting with Lieutenant Greely after his 
Arctic adventures. I have had several 
similar experiences ; and I had not known 
Dr. Russell sufficiently for this inspiration 
of hero worship to wear off, when I sat 
down to chat with the historian, who has 
described the battles of the Alma and 
Inkerman, the Balaclava charge and the 
fall of Sebastopol, not from official de- 
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spatches and reports, but as a spectator— 
the Pen of the War. 

The brave man is a modest man, and 
the hero who has passed through perils by 
flood and field in the exercis2 of duty, is 
not easily drawn into talking of his ad- 
ventures. A passing remark touching his 
jameness led to our talking of the Mata- 
bele fight and Dr. Russelis own adven- 
tures in South Africa, and I found that it 
was from this latest of his work, as a war 
correspondent, that he returned home 
lamed for life. 

‘And how did it happen?” I asked, 
with a sympathetic interest that he could 
not resist. 

“T went to South Africa, you know, 
with General Wolseley,” he said. ‘It 
was almost at the end of the Zulu trouble. 
A certain chief declined to come in and 
surrender. The General equipped a com- 
pact little force ; we went out, had a bit 
of sharp fighting, close by the Matabele 
people’s country; burnt the chief's kraal, 
and brought him and his wives prisoners 
to Pretoria. Well, on our way to Pretoria 
we had to halt and encamp. It was in 
the middle of the day, and I thought I 
would like to goon. We were not more 
than a dozen miles from Pretoria; there 
was no enemy in front, and I knew the 


Colonel Baker Russell 


country. 
gested that I should have an escort, but I 


sug- 


did not think it necessary. I knew that 
I should catch the mail-cart leaving Pre- 
toria, and I offered to take any letters in 
from the camp. Colonel Russell said, 
‘perhaps Brackenbury may have some.’ 
I had a good little pony, and I called on 
Brackenbury and took his despatches. 
He offered me a couple of orderlies. ‘ No,’ 
I said; ‘let the poor chaps have their rest ; 
I shall be all right.’ As 1 rode away Baker 
Russell called out after me, ‘You had 
better have one orderly anyhow.’ ‘No, 
thank you,’ I said, and away I went. 
Now, when I meet him with my lame leg, 
he says, ‘Ah! you know I wanted you to 
have an ordeily.”. When I had pushed 
through the bush and reached the veldt, I 
saw that a storm was coming up—and 
they are terrible storms out there; so I 
hurried on for the river I had to cross, 
knowing that when the storm broke the 
water would rise, as it does in Africa, at a 
tremendous rate, and make it difficult 
crossing. I got down the waggon-way io 
the river-bed just as the storm broke 
violently. Entering the water, a blinding 
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flash of lightning terrified my horse, ang 
he fell, with my left leg wedged under his 
shoulder and my right fast in the stirrup, 
I could not move. My head was partly 
in the water, the rain was coming down inp 
torrents, and the river was rising. I made 
tremendous efforts to get the horse to 
move. He lay like a log. I gave myself 
up for lost. As the river began to reach 
my lips, | made a last strugyle: the stirrup. 
strap broke and released my right leg. 
Then I got the horse up, and managed to 
drag myself into the saddle; but just 
before reaching the other side he fel 
again. This time I was not hampered by 
him. I struggled to my legs, and he, too, 
after a time; but it was a lucky escape, 
for the river was running now fast and 
deep. We climbed the bank together—{ 
leaning upon the horse, unable to mount 
him. I was glad to see the house of Mr. 
Grey, a well-known farmer with whom I 
had dined more than once. He was stand- 
ing just inside his door, speaking to one 
of his men; and as he saw me he shouted 
to the fellow :—‘ Don’t let that drunken 
Dutchman come in here.’ I was pretty 
well disfigured, you may guess—looked, 
no doubt, the character he thought he 
saw; but I shouted as well as I could: 
‘Grey, it is 1! Grey, my dear fellow, it is 
I—Russell!’ Presently he understood, 
and took me in. We were old friends. I 
had often ridden over to his place when I 
was staying with Lanyon at Pretoria. 
I went to bed, and the next day General 
Wolseley crossed the river with his force, 
My horse, by the way, died of his injuries 
next day. I told Sir Garnet Wolseley 
that I came to the conclusion that it was 
really all up with me; that I should be 
swept out to sea, and never be heard of 
more. ‘Oh, but we would have found 
you,’ said General Wolseley. ‘ We would 
have hunted you through all the world, 
and we would have given you a handsome 
funeral, never fear.’ He offered to rig up 
an ambulance for me, but I preferred to 
remain with Grey. I returned to Pretoria 
that day in a waggon, but I am lame for 
life, can ride no more, and it is reallya 
trouble to get about much, which is a 
great deprivation.” 

Nevertheless, he does get about; is to 
be seen often at his Clubs, always in good 
spirits, alive to the questions of the day, 
deeply interested in the world’s doings, 
sympathetic towards the men who were 
his colleagues on the Press, and in touch 
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with the younger men who will be the 
pens of the future; but with a hearty 
dislike for the worst features of the inter- 
view in journalism, which is being run 
into the ground by inexperienced flaneurs, 
and cheapened into commonness. 

I led my host to talk about his books. 
When the late Duke of Clarence was in- 
duced, in a conversation with Russell, to 
mention the kind of wedding present the 
“Pen of the War” should send him, the 
amiable young fellow said, ‘“‘Send me 
your books, Dr. Russell.” To collect the 
volumes was a difficult task, but with 
the aid of the indefatigable and learned 
Quaritch it was accomplished. 

Like Thackeray, Russell is not a fop 
about his books. Thackeray never had 
on his shelves a complete collection of his 
own works; and I did not find in Russell's 
library a single volume of his writing nor 
a photographic portrait of himself. 


RUSSELL. 


There are one or two war pictures here 
and there, but none in which he figures ; 
no swagger trophies of Russia or India, 
no mementoes of distinguished friend- 
ships. Yes he has been almost every- 
where, seen everything, and known person- 
ally all the great generals of our time; 
been on intimate terms with leading 
statesmen, authors, artists, celebrities of all 
kinds; and I naturally ask him if he 1s 
writing his reminiscences. I tell him 
Toole’s story of Oxford. It was at the 
time when Toole was reading my proofs 
of his *“* Reminiscences,” while on a visit 
to the famous seat of learning. He had 
been dining out, and was returning to his 
hotel at a rather Jate hour. He asked a 
policeman to direct him the nearest way 
to his hotel, and, of course, entered into 
a conversation with the officer. ‘‘ Not 
much doing in your way, I suppose, at 
Oxford?” said Yoole. “ Well,” replied 
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the officer, ‘‘we has our troubles now 
and agen.” ‘ But you have leisure hours 
I suppose. Do you read much?” “ Well, 
not much,” said the policeman. ‘* Do you 
like reminiscences ?” Toole asked, full 
of his new book. “I shouldu’t mind,” said 
the officer, “ but I don’t think there’s 
any place open.” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Russell, when he had 
laughed over the comedian’s little joke, 
“]T am not exactly writing my reminis- 
cences, but you know in my letters to the 
Times I never said anything about myself ; 
of course, I was only a spectator, though 
I had some pretty rough adventures and 
experiences. More particularly during 
the Indian Mutiny, I had a very narrow 
escape—but adventures of that kind are, | 
need hardly say, part of one's inevitable 
experiences, 

‘“‘ You must have had personal adven- 
tures and strange experiences in the Crimea 
that would be deeply interesting, not to 
mention your personal association with 
the leading men of the time.” 

“‘ Well, yes,” he said; *‘ I am writing a 
book somewhat on those lines ; that 1s, I 
am dictating it; I find dictating rather 
irksome, but one gets over a good deal of 
ground in a short time, and then, of 
course, there is plenty of opportunity to 
revise and correct. In the Crimea, one 
had to work practically under fire; we 
were operating on a plateau, and continu- 
ally exposed to the Russian guns.” 

*‘ And the war correspondent wins no 
glory by being shot,” I ventured to remark; 
“he is always, of course, looked upon as 
a non-combatant, though he may have to 
share the dangers of battle.” 

‘‘No, he must not get shot,” said Russell, 
with asmile. ‘ * Poor devil,’ they would 
say, ‘ what business had he there? Even 
his editor would resent it as a piece of 
unnecessary foolhardiness.” 

“That narrow escape during the Indian 
Mutiny, may I ask what was the nature 
of it? ” 

‘¢ Oh, well, it’s a long time ago now,” 
he said, with a deprecatory smile, “ and 
it is in ‘My Diary in India.” 

‘“‘ That is one of your books which I don’t 
possess,” I said; “and I find your literary 
remains as difficult to collect as you have, 
though most of your volumes went into 
several editions, and all were eagerly read.” 

“T think ‘ My Diary in India,’ he said 
in an introspective way, “ contains the 
best work I ever did.” 


Since our chat, I have obtained it from 
a resourceful second-hand bookseller, and 
read it again. It is a remarkable book— 
hot with the heat of India, rich with its 
colour and red with its fighting ; you can 
see the flash of the English accoutrements 
in the sun, and hear the victorious 
trumpets. It was the picturesque touch, 
the artistic lights and shadows of Russell's 
descriptive letters from the Crimea that 
made his work so fascinating, apart from 
the fearless and honest exposure of our 
mistakes and distresses. Descriptive re. 
porting is at its best in the ‘ Diary in 
India.’ An example of this, taken at 
random, is the picture of Outram’s 
advance against the Martiniere, and his 
crossing of the floating bridges or rafts 
over the Goomtee. ‘See, there is, indeed, 
a beautiful sight ! the head of the column 
of British troops, is emerging from the 
woods which surround our camp and is 
marching upon the bridge. The scarlet 
of the Bays shines brightly in the sun, 
What a storm of lightning points—flashes 
of bright steel—burst through the clouds 
of dust! There go the Artillery, thirty 
guns. There go the Rifles—the dear old 
Brigade! Will the column never cease? 
Hour after hour it has been passing over 
and all the time we are in the hot sun and 
blinding dust on the top of the Dilkoosha. 
What swarms of camp followers ! Whata 
mighty impedimentum of baggage, deserts of 
camels, wildernesses of elephants, all pour- 
ing along towards the river; and then, 
following in parallel lines, the folds of the 
serpent-like column, which is winding away 
through corn-fields till it disappears in 
the woods on the horizon.” Then later 
comes the enemy, and the fight, the 
messengers from the front, news of this 
officer's death and this one’s victory, 
with all the bustle, excitement, glory and 
sadness of battles and battle-fields. 

Presently, talking of the changes that 
had taken place in newspapers since the 
Crimean War, my host referred to the 
excellent descriptive work of Sala and, 
in later years, of Forbes; and he spoke 
with warmth of the latter’s graphic 
account of the siege of Plevna. They say 
newspaper men and authors are jealous of 
each other. The little men may be jealous 
of the big ones; but I don’t believe even 
Thackeray felt as badly about Dickens as 
some people would have us believe. Dr. 
Russell is big enough to be modest about 
his own work, and honest enough to be 
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able to appreciate the achievements of 
men who might be regarded as his rivals. 
«J was injured, and had to travel in 
adhooly,” said Dr. Russell, by-and-by, in 
response to what barristers would call 
another ‘“‘leading question” about his 
adventures in India, “ before the battle of 
Bareilly. Weary and tired with pain, I 
felt myself in a dreamy, pea-soupy kind of 
existence; heard firing, leaned out of my 
dhooly, saw a long line of Highlanders, 
looking firm and cool. They were firing, 
but it seemed to me to be a kind of 
parade. Some native troops appeared to 
be moving in front of them, and hiding 
among the buildings against which their 
line of fire was directed. Then the firing 
died out. I felt very hot, thought I was 
going to die, but, instead, I fell asleep. I 
doa’t know what my dreams were, but 
my waking I shall not forget. Loud 
shrieks; my dhooly was raised up and 
dropped; heard my bearers shou.ing, 
‘Sowar! sowar!’ then they flew. It was 
a regular stampede—elephants trumpet- 
ing and thundering along, camels, jingling 
of harness, and within a few hundred 
yards a cloud of sowars, the enemy, 
sweeping down upon us like the wind. 
As they came on, camp followers fell 
with cleft skulls. One could only feel 


that we were in fora quick and inglorious 


death. By the help of one of my men— 
hov I don’t know—I scrambled into a 
saidle. I was nearly naked; the saddle 
felt like a plate of red-hot iron, the stirrup 
irons like blazing coals ; my legs and feet 
were bare. I flew across the plain under 
the most awful sun; I was in a ruck of 
animals ; my man, Ramden, suddenly gave 
a cry of terror, with a look over his 
shoulder ; I saw a black-bearded ruffian 
ahead of three sowars, coming right at 
me. I had neither sword nor pistol. 
Just at the moment a camel-driver, lead- 
ing his beast, came between us. Seeing 
the sowar right across his path, he darted 
under the camel’s body. The sowar 
reined-in his horse round the other side 
of the camel, and as the man rose I saw 
the flash of the tulwar falling on his head 
like a stroke of lightning. It cleft through 
both his hands, which he had raised in sup- 
plication, and, with a feeble gurgle, the 
driver fell close beside me, his skull split 
tothe nose. I felt my time was come. 
My naked heels could make no impression 
on my panting horse. I saw a body of 
men advancing in a cloud of dust, and at 
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that moment a pain shot through my 
head; my eyes flashed fire. I was nit 
insensible. I felt that 1 knew what had hap- 
pened. I had been cut down; I put my 
hand to my head; there was no blood ; 
still the faintness, I was sure, must be 
death. Then I was dreaming that I was 
in the hunting-field, the heart of the pack 
around me, but I could not hold my 
horse ; my eyes swam; then it seemed as 
if | plunged into a deep, cool lake, and in 
which I sank deeper and deeper until the 
hissing waters rushed into my lungs and 
choked me. It turned out that I had 
been struck down by the sun instead of 
the sowar, and had fallen from my horse 
close to the spot where Tombs’ guns were 
unlimbering, and that a soldier who be- 
longed to the ammunition guard, and who 
was running from the sowars, seeing a 
body lying in the sun, all naked except a 
bloody shirt, sent out a dhooly, when he 
got to the road, for a dead officer who had 
been stripped, and I was carried off to the 
cover of some trees; and eventually, I 
need hardly say, since I am here, got well 
again. On that day of my mishap the 
heat from twelve o'clock till sunset had 
been tremendous; all over India during 
those dreadful hours we lost hundreds ot 
men by sunstroke.” 

Dr. W. H. Russell is an Irishman, with 
the vivacity of his nation and the courage 
of a British war correspondent. A student 
of Trinity College, Dublin, he attracted 
the attention of the editor of the Times by 
his graphic and humorous descriptions of 
the Irish election scenes of 1841.. He 
wrote them at the request of a namesake, 
who had been sent over by the Times to 
manage the Irish department of the paper 
during what was a very exciting period. 
When has Ireland been without elec- 
tions of lively interest ? This led to his 
accepting a position on the staff of the 
leading journal. He entered the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar, but 
his journalistic engagements absorbed 
most of his time. His first employment 
of any importance abroad was during tle 
Danish war, though he went across the 
seas for the Times on sundry other 
occasions with great advantage to his 
paper. 

His picturesque and impressive story 
of the Crimean war, and his services to 
the State at a critical period of our his- 
tory, might well have been recognised, 
long ago, with a knighthood, or even a 
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baronetcy; but Russell, “‘ The Pen of the 
War,” is still plain William Russell, with 
the exception of the LL.D. conferred 
upon him by his Alma Mater. He has, 
however, been decorated by the Queen 
and by several foreign potentates. 
Amongst other distinctions he has re- 
ceived the Indian War Medal and clasp 
for Lucknow, the Legion of Honour, the 
Iron Cross of Prussia, the War Medal 
for 1870-71, the Turkish War Medal for 
the Crimea, an Order of the Medjidie and 
an Order of the Osmanieh, the Order of 
Franz Josef (Commander) of Austria, and 
the Order of St. Savoeur. He has been 
a leading figure in all the great wars of 
our time, having been the first to carry 
the Press banner to the front with all the 
disabilities that belong to a non-combat- 
ant, the dangers of being killed, without 
the glory of a soldier, the difficulty of 
fulfilling judicial functions without the 
privileges of the Bench, a bearer of des- 
patches without escort — sometimes mis- 
taken for a spy, and rarely understood or 
appreciated even by the commanders to 
whom he rendered important service as 
impartial historian and volunteer soldier 
at one and the same time; all of which 
has been often and sadly proven in the 


heroic sufferings and deaths of martyrs 
to journalistic duty. 

The foremost of British war corre- 
spondents, Dr. Russell has been a great 


traveller in times of peace. He is the 
author of books that will live in the litera- 
ture of his country, notably *‘ Letters trom 
the Crimea,” “ My Diary North and 
South,” *‘ The Great Eastern and the At- 
lantic Cable,” “ My Diary in the East,” 
“ The Prince of Wales’s Tour in India,” 
and * My Diary in the Last Great War.” 
These volumes are principally revised 
reprints of his contributions to the daily 
Press; and he has also found time and 
inclination to write a novel, “‘ The Adven- 
tures of Dr. Brady,” which is full of a 
genial humour, and distinguished for its 
clever characterisation. 

I remember Willert Beale, (“ Walter 
Maynard ”’) the author of two interesting 
books of reminiscence, ‘‘ The Enterpris- 
ing Impressario,” and “The Light of 
other Days,” telling me some interesting 
incidents connected with Russell's lecture 
tour, which was Beale’s speculation in 
his impressario character. We were 
talking about work that had been done 
under pressure, and I had instanced 


Archibald Forbes’s description of the 
fight at Plevna. Beale mentioned one of 
tie most vivid descriptions in the English 
language of a battle having been written 
on a drumhead by Russell when he was 
in a raging fever and while the Russians 
were flying from the field of Alma. It 
was published without the alteration ofa 
word. 

When Russell had prepared his lecture, 
a few friends were invited to a rehearsal 
of it at the Westminster Club. Russell 
stood in the middle of the room, at a small 
round table and read his manuscript 
nervously and in a tone of depressing 
monotony. A supper was spread at the 
close for a friendly company, and aftera 
pleasant evening, all the guests having 
departed except Douglas Jerrold, Arthur 
Barlow, Beale and the lecturer, Douglas 
Jerrold suddenly exclaimed ‘ Russell, you 
must learn to read.” 

‘‘T know I must,” said Russell, “but 
who will teach me?” 

**T will” cried Jerrold. “ You do your- 
self an injustice in reading so tamely the 
mighty words you have written. Listen 
to me, and you shall learn how to thrill 
an audience.” 

Whereupon, picking up the lecturer's 
manuscript, Jerrold turned over the leaves 
until he came to the Battle of the Alma 
and commenced to recite the chapter. 

* It would be difficult,” Beale has since 
written, ‘‘to imagine a more dramatic 
reading. The tone of voice, the gesture, 
appearance, fire, energy of the little 
figure in the gaslight certainly thrilled the 
limited audience and seemed to bea 
revelation to Russell, who, perhaps then for 
the first time, discovered for himself the 
intrinsic power and effect of his own 
writing.” 

The effect of Jerrold’s example was to 
take Russell frequently to his friend's 
house. But in spite of training and ex- 
ample the doyen of war correspondents 
remained a nervous reader, though, like 
Forbes, in later years, he improved with 
practice, and his tour was eminently 
successful. 

Reminding Dr. Russell the other day of 
this incident, he said, “‘ Yes, I believe it 
is more or less correct. I well remember 
Jerrold taking up the manuscript and 
reading certain passages of it, and I shill 
never forget how nervous I was when the 
night of the lecture came. It was at 
Willis’s Rooms. When I peeped through 
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f the achink from the back of the stage, and ing and experience. The son of a journalist 
one of saw Lord Lucan and a whole row of dis- who learnt and practised his calling in 
nglish tinguished men, whom I was inclined to both America and England, young 
rritten regard as my enemies, and when I looked McCarthy began to be a newspaper man 
1€ Was further and saw a perfect sea of faces, I when he was little more than a schoolboy, 
sSians turned to Willert Beale and said, ‘I can’t and he brings to his position as dramatic 
a. It do it; 1 don’t feel well. Goon andtell critic of the Pali Mall Gazette a cultured 
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them I am taken ill. It will not be the 
first time a lecturer has been unable to 
fulfil his engagement.’ A minute later, 
Thackeray thrust into my hand a tumbler 
of champagne, which, after all, was not 
the best thing in the world in such an 
emergency, and the next moment poor 
ohn Deane pushed me on. I heard after- 
wards that when I ap- 
peared several hands 
that had urged me on 
my wild career were 
seen to disappear 
However, when I| found 
myself there, I got on 
all right. Everybody 
was very kind; and 
later, when I had had 
some experience, I 
found the work rather 
pleasant than other- 
wise.” 

In these last days 
of the century, it seems 
quite natural that the 
age should be remini- 
scent. Contemplating 
the veteran War Cor- 
respondent, and glanc- 
ing back over his re- 
markable career, one 
feels that, beyond what 
he has given to the 
Times and to the li- 
brary, there are many 
personal experiences, 
side-lights of charac- 
ter, historic incidents, personal adventures 
that it would be a sin not to place on 
record. There is a reticence that belongs 
to such work as he has done, which may 
now be usefully relaxed, more particularly 
in regard to the Crimean War. 
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Justin Huntry McCartuy. 


By way of contrast to Pens that have 
grown grey in the service of the Press, it 
will be interesting to introduce to the 
reader one of the youngest of the great 


army of literary workers. Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy has had a unique train- 


Mr Justin H. McCarrtny. 


style, a love of the play, and a proper 
sense of responsibility. One hears a great 
deal of the new journalism and the new 
criticism; but seeing that the evolution 
of the newspaper, from the first Gazettes 
and Mercuries, is a matter of daily change 
and growth, the new journalism is a mis- 
nomer, and as for the new criticism, it is 
equally difficult of de- 
finition. A thing is not 
necessarily a novelty 
because some one calls 
it new. Men write 
about the “‘ new jour- 
nalism,” the ‘new 
criticism,” the “ new 
humour,” as if patents 
had been taken out for 
new methods, fresh 
systems, things that 
had been invented. 
Granted that the lite- 
rature of journalism 
has improved, that the 
personal paragraph is 
almost an artistic per- 
formance, that the edi- 
torial article has risen 
to the dignity of an 
essay not unworthy of 
Montaigne, Lamb, 
Hazlitt or Hunt: yet 
there is no clean- 
cut change in news- 
paper work to-day that 
justifies .the title of 
‘the new journalism.” 
I venture to say this with all deference to 
contrary opinions, more especially having 
regard to certain log-rolling associations 
that are sensitive to anything in the shape 
of opposition. New journalists there are, 
it is true, in plenty; young journalists, 
clever journalists coming on, and it would 
be hard indeed if they should be without 
new ideas. 

Journalism has long been the author’s 
sheet- anchor. There are few purely 
literary men whe can live without news- 
paper work, though the prizes in jour- 
nalism are few and the duties laborious. 
The young journalist, whose ambition is 
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not to be contined within the four walls 
of a newspaper office or limited even to 
foreign correspondence, is none the less 
a faithful newspaper man though he woos 
the Muses, or seeks for fame and honour 
in the wide field of authorship. 

Young McCarthy's Pegasus is a steed 
broken to harness and not always 
winged. There is nothing more beauti- 
ful than youthful ambition, and nothing 
more easy to forgive than its egotism. 
Mr. McCarthy has naturally made both 
friends and enemies by his fearless and 
often masterly criticisms in the Pall Mail 
Gazette; but the earnest critic does not 
write for friends or for enemies. His 
duty is to Art and his paper; but one 
may remark in a general way that sym- 
pathy is the first requisite in criticism. 
Whether they agree with the Pall Mall 
critic or not, all who have read his work 
must have been struck with the writer's 
literary style, which gives to his contri- 
butions a charm wholly distinct from the 
nature of his opinions. 

Mr. McCarthy is a journalist of ver- 
satility and resource. He has written 
several stories—“* Doom,” “ Lily Lass; °’ 
some history—* An Outline of Irish His- 
tory,” “‘ England Under Gladstone,” and 


“A History of the French Revolution ”’ 


in three volumes. He has given to the 
stage one or two excellent adaptations 
from the French, and sundry original one- 
act pieces, all of which he is modest enough 
to regard as so much mechanical training 
for the writing of plays, which is the work 
that has for him, as for many others, a 
peculiar fascination. He has studied 
languages in a desultory way, and in this 
direction he has gone sufficiently out of the 
beaten track to have published a transla- 
tionof the Persian poetry of Omar Khyyam. 
He has shown himself to bea poet of grace 
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and feeling, with a musical ear and 
dainty fancy, in the four volumes which 
he has published ; the first, ‘‘ Violets,” g 
collection of sonnets printed privately: 
the second, ‘‘ Serapion,” published in 1883 
and long since out of print; the third, 
“Hafiz in London,” a series of studies 
of Orientalism; and his latest volume, 
** Harlequinade.” 

** | hope to do more verse and to write 
plays,” he says a little nervously, now 
that he understands I am talking to him 
for the purpose of this series of Pens and 
Pencils; ‘ but at present, my work as dra- 
matic critic of the Pall Mall Gazette takes 
a deal of my time; though I still try to 
keep my personal work—dramatical, his- 
torical, and in fiction— going on. My aim 
as a critic has been to express with abso- 
lute frankness my sincere opinions, and 
to advocate certain new ideas which, | 
believe, will do so much for the stage in 
England. I love the art of the stage, and 
admire and respect its professors.” 

“You have travelled a good deal?” | 
remark, by way of inquiry. 

“Oh, yes; a considerable portion of my 
childhood was spent in the United States; 
and among the places I love best—after 
Ireland, of course—are Athens, Rome, 
Cairo, Canstantinople and Madrid.” 

Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy is the 
youngest of our dramatic critics. He was, 
I believe, the youngest member of Parlia- 
ment during the several sessions through 
which he sat for an Irish borough. Bom 
in 1860, it will be generally conceded that, 
for a young life, Mr. McCarthy’s has so far, 
been a full one. If he isto be regarded as 
typical of the new journalism, so called, 
the ambition of the new school is a high 
one, and promises well for the century 
upon which these present days are already 
casting their forward shadows, 
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A Society Sphinx. 


By SOPHIE 


Author of ‘‘A Modern Martyr, 


CHAPTER Il. 


How tired we feel, my heart and I! 

We seem of no use in the world ; 

Our fancies hang, grey and uncurled, 
About men's eyes indifferently ; 

Our voice, which thrilled you so, will let 
You sleep ; our eyes are only wet 

What do we here, my heart and I ? 

Yet who complains? My heart and I 

In this abundant earth no doubt 

Is little room for things worn out: 
Disdain them, break them, throw them by ! 
And if before the days grew rough 

We once were loved, used—well enough, 
I think, we've fared, my heart and I. 


OLONEL VARIEN was rich, 
forty-five and a bachelor. 

When on active service he re- 

ceived a wound, engendering conse- 


KAPPEY (Mrs. Alfred Hart), 


”" 4 Double Ruin,” Gc. Ge. 


The disappointment subsided, however, 
just as the pain in his slightly crippled 
limb grew less. But when at his club he 
read, perchance, tidings of some brilliant 
exploit in India, in which his o'd regi- 
ment had behaved so well—of an old 
comrade’s success—of all the many 
things that go to make up a soldier’s life, 
he would yearn with all his great heart 
to be *‘up and doing,” and his fingers 
would move nervously, as though once 
moie grasping in earnest that sword that 
now lay idle—rusting away like its mas- 
ter! 

Colonel Varien was sitting in his study 
before a blazing fire; a cigar—that never- 
failing source of consolation— between his 
_ lips; books — those 





that, in the prime of 
life, they necessitated 
his quitting the army 
—honoured, though 
not consoled, by the 
compensatory rank of 
colonel. 

It had been a bitter 
blow to him, this en- 
forced retirement. 
None, not even his 
closest friend, had 
guessed his anguish 
when he learnt that 
for him all dreams of 
fame, all the wild glory 
of fighting for Queen 
and country, all hopes 
of making a name 
were ended. Only, on 
rare occasions, he was 
wont to say that the 
physical agony he had 
suffered was naught in comparison 
to that mental ordeal from which he 
had emerged a changed, though by 
no Means a soured, man. 
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COLONEL VARIEN, 


blessed means of re- 
creation— by his side ; 
letters — mute evi- 
dence of friends — 
within his hands. 
“What a budget,” 
he cried, looking down 
| on the latter, and lei- 
surely scanning the 
handwriting upon each 
envelope. ‘* Mostly in- 
vitations, I expect ; in- 
vitations to my money, 
not to me. Ah! I thought so,” 
opening one pink missive in 
which a certain Mrs. Dethomas, 
with four marriageable daugh- 
ters, hoped for the pleasure of 
his company at their Christmas 
gathering. ‘No, no, my dear 
Mrs. Dethomas! I shall be 
sorry to deny you, but C is 
certainly not the place I should 
select in preference to my own 
fireside. I have a distinct objec- 
tion to the cliques which flourish 
in your small town. Much as | 











ahs THE 


like composite elements, the Clergy, Army 
and Navy are each a little too conscious of 
their own superiority. I'll not go there— 
nor there—nor there!’ he continued, 
throwing down one epistle after another. 
‘‘T am far too fond of true sympathy to 
court the vapid smile of Society, her 
smirk of forced interest, her tepid hand- 
shake. I should like to spend my 
Christmas with a dear old chum,” he 
went on dreamily: * tolisten to innocent 
laughter, to know that the tongue need 
not bear false witness to the heart. In 
short, to feel that my silence is not mis- 
constructed, nor my words misunderstood. 
But as that is not possible, I'll stay at 
home with you, old dog,’ patting a huge 
retriever crouching at his feet, ‘‘ and to- 
gether we'll make ourselves comfortable, 
won't we ?” 

He sighed and shook himself as though 
to dispel some brooding thought. By 
this movement, a letter, hitherto unnoticed 
fell to the ground. 

Colonel Varien picked it up and me 
chanically broke the seal. 

As he read, a flush of pleasure illum- 
ined his features, a totally different aspect 
to the mask they usually wore. 

Looking at him thus, one suddenly 
became aware that he wasa very handsome 
man. Why one could scarcely define, as 
his countenance possessed none of the 
ordinary landmarks of beauty. It was 
decidedly irregular. Nevertheless, when 
that dark head, with its powerful brow, 
uprose in contrast to an acknowledged 
Adonis, the showy charms of the latter 
paled into insignificance before those of 
one upon whose forehead sorrow and care 
had set their unique stamp. 

Had he wooed—or had he ever been 
wooed? To both questions, yes. Like 
the rest of his brotherhood he had 
indulged in fiery flirtations, all of which, 
however, had ended in “smoke.” His 
shrine had been bombarded by maidens 
whose patron saints must assuredly have 
flourished in Leap Year. Still, deep in 
his heart, lay hallowed a little grave, upon 
whose memorial stone was _ written 
the name “ Audrey,” and when, with misty 
glance, he peered therein the treasure it 
held was the sweet face of a child-woman, 
whose fair head had rested near his heart ; 
whose red lips had murmured “I love 
you,” and whose blue eyes, s:nce ten long 
years, were closed in the sleep which 
giveth peace eternal. 
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WHEN AT HIS CLUB, 


The letter he was reading with such 
interest, and which was curving his mouth 
into its rare smile, ran thus: 


“ Ralph, old chum, it is six years since 


we met, and I am married. Yes, I am 
trotting in double harness with the 
sweetest wife that ever blessed unworthy 
man. Shall I describe her to you? No, 
you must come and personally inspect 
my treasure, wha will welcome the friend 
of my youth with the welcome he alone 
deserves. 

“T have so often thought of you and 
wondered whither you had migrated. 
The other day, by the merest chance, ! 
heard of your whereabouts. The result? 
I want, nay I insist, that you shall form 
one of the house party, Lena thinks 
necessary to emphasize the festive season. 
I guarantee you shall not be _ bored. 
Among those who have already arrived is 
a most singular woman; I hardly know 
whether I like her or not. The ‘little 
one’ is infatuated, consequently I am it- 
clined to question the wisdom of her judg- 
ment. However, none can gainsay the 
fact that Claire Duval—a widow—is 4 
most fascinating specimen of her se% 
She is also lovely, but with a beauty s0 
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enigmatical that we have christened her 
‘The Sphinx.’ Her eyes are steel grey ; 
her mouth—ah ! I don’t like her mouth; 
it is so red and curved, and sinful—a 
mouth from which a lie and love words 
would leap with equal adroitness. But 
her most striking characteristic is her 
hair, I never saw the glory of woman in 
such luxuriance; its many coils seem to 
bow her head. 

“ You will say I can describe a stranger 
—but not my wife. But you know there 
are certain pictures in a gallery whose 
points are so tangible that the merest 
sight-seer can grasp them; others, whose 
charm is so subtle—so fleet, that they defy 
description. Of such an order is Lena. 

“Now, dear boy; will you write, or 
better, wire a favourable reply? Some- 
one is looking over my shoulder and asks 
me to inform you that your ‘ bachelor’ 
comforts shall be minutely studied. Is 
she not impudent ? 

“Au revoir; in a few days I hope to 
clasp hands and prove that neither time 
nor absence has changed the sincerity of 
your friend, ** Atec NoTLey.”’ 

In answer, Colonel Varien wrote : 

“My Dear Notiey,—What good fairy 
directed your thoughts in my direction I 
know not; but to her—Salaam! To you 
—Thanks—the thanks of a lonely man 
stranded upon the dreary shores of ennui, 
and congratulations—sincere congratula- 
tions. 1, who have known what it is to lose, 
can measure the happiness of your pos- 


the pleasure of ‘ inspecting’ your picture- 
gallery, and to—what is ever dear to me 
—learn how the world we entered to- 
gether years ago is moving. I want to 
know so much. I’m a walking note of in- 
terrogation, past, present and future. You 
will have to unfold all, perhaps in the 
hours when the picture-gallery is locked 
up for the night, and the curtain of sleep 
is drawn over their beautv! So be pre- 
pared, and don’t imagine that my bachelor 
comforts begin and end with cigars and 
slippers ! 

“Old chap, I long to see you again. 
You link me toatrain of thought that 
speeds me through the many scenes of 
our school days—the fights, the matches, 
the prize days. I am wondering if it is 
as clear and fresh in your mind as in 
mine? Do you see with the same dis- 
tinctness as | that glorious day when we 
carried thechallenge cuphomein triumph? 
I suppose not—for you a life of quiet in 
the old country was mapped out. You 
never felt the mad enthusiasm that carried 
my imagination through Sandhurst to 
a regiment, through war to glory. And 
how sadly my dreams have ended! A 
brief though happy time was allotted to 
me, not who!ly unattended by that suc- 
cess I dreamed of. Then my sorrow, of 
which you know; and, lastly, the blow 
that cut me off from the bright and active 
life and left me nothing but the grey tints 
to study. And I find these grey shades 
so tedious, so dull, for while they har- 
monise with the powers of this poor, 








session ; and 
while the 
memory of 
a past joy 
floods my 
heart, I can 
wish, in a 
fuller sense 
than other 
men, that 
your trea- 
sure may be 
hear you al- 
ways. God 
bless you 
both ! 
“Your in- 
Vitation | 
accept, and 
already 
eagerly look 
forward to 





“THIS, VARIEN, IS MY wire,” 


maimed 
body, they 
leave the 
spirit rest- 
less and 
ill at ease. 
Growling 
again! What 
a soured old 
soldier you 
will picture 
me, and per- 
haps I am ! 
“ But yet, 
not so soured 
that I can- 
not envy 
you—in a 
most unt 
christian- 
like way— 
your exist- 
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ence, so complete in its cycle that nothing 
is wanting to roll your stone smoothly 
along the grassy spots of life. 

‘‘ Yes, we are very wise, we bachelors, 
when we moralise and thank Heaven we 
are not wearing the shackles of matri- 
mony. If only the world could know our 
hunger. Since I have been in England, 
I have frequently met our old schoolfellow, 
Dyson, and in him I see something to be 
shunned—something to be avoided. He 
is a bachelor, and outwardly glories in 
his freedom. But I have seen this cham- 
pion of masculine liberty drop into a de- 
spair dreadful to witness; and | know 
that in his soul there is a great longing 
for little ones around him, some one other 
than himself to care for—one who would 
lead him to a nobler and better sphere. 


DEEP iN CONVERSATION. 


“T, too, tho’ I know that in this world 
there can be no resurrection dav for my 
dead dream, I long for a re-kindling of the 
light that is no more—hbut the fire has 
died out, and I have no fuel wherewith to 
replenish it. 

** Adieu! 


To-morrow I may be with 


you. * RacpH.” 
CHAPTER II. 


“The rose-red ear that then my han( caressei, 
Those smiles bewildered, that low voice so sweet, 
The truant threads of silk about the brow 
Dishevelled, when our burning lips were pressed 
Together, and the temple-pulses beat ! 

All gone now—where am I, and where art thou ? ” 


“* Ratpu ! how glad I am to see you!” 
[hus spoke Alec Notley as, side by 
side with his wife, he greeted his best 
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loved and well remembered friend. Ther, 
loosening his hand from its mute, but 
eloquent clasp, Notley’s sought that of 
Lena ; and, pushing forward the figure 
standing near, he said, with much pridein 
his voice: ** This, Varien, is my wife.” 

Ralph had, perhaps, feared he would be 
disappointed in his friend’s choice. It 
was a needless fear, however, for from the 
instant he felt the contact of those small 
fingers his sympathies were given, and 
he acknowledged that Alec had done 
both wisely and well. 

For the charm of Lena Notley was 
essentially feminine. She was an uncon. 
scious champion of her sex; for seeing 
her, men instinctively felt better. 

In figure she was small and of extreme 
slimness; her eyes were beautiful—bota 

pure and proud 
in expression. 
Her mouth, if 
weak, was the 
mouth of a wo- 
man who could 
be very sweet 
and very tender. 
She gave Ralph 
the inypression 
that in all crises 
of her life, her 
reason would rise 
from heart to 
head, instead of 
descending from _ head 
to heart; and one had 
not to dive below the 
surface to see that she 
loved her husband with 
an absorbing love, te 
turned by him witha 
passion equally truc and great. 

‘* Your room is in readiness,” cried Alét 
P ‘esently, anxious to perform the func 
tious of host. “ When you are dressed, 
come to the drawing-room, and in a few 
minutes I guarantee you shall be quiteat 
home with all of us.” 

Colonel Varien, when shown the cham- 
ber allotted to him, was struck with the 
air of quiet refinement pervading the 
house, Manv evidences of wealth wefe 
to be seen, but of such an unobtrusive 
order that they soothed and comforted 
the observing faculty, rather than dis 
turbed it with curiosity or surprise. 

Presently he descended to the drawing: 
room, from whence issued sounds of much 
merriment. 
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Mrs. Notley came 
swiftly forward, as 
though she had been 
awaiting his arrival, and 
jroceeded to introduce 
the tall, slightly-limping 
figure to the various 
guests seated around. 

At last they paused 
before one woman, who, 
from previous descrip- 
tion, Ralph guessed 
was she known as the 
“ Sphinx.” 

Have you ever step- 
ped into a conservatory 
filled with strange tropi- 
cal plants, whose scent 
oppresses instead of de- 
lighting the senses? If 
so, the sensation of 
Colonel Varien on en- 
countering the beauty 
of Claire Duval will be 
understood. It made 
him sceptical ; it planted 
distrust; but—it mas- 
tered him. For, al- 
though he had intended to pass over to 
where Alec stood leaning, at a slight move- 
ment made by the dress of the stranger, 
he sank on to the sofa at her side, and 
was soon deep in conversation. 

Naturally enough none but the most 
trivial topics were introduced and skim- 
med. But from several remarks she made, 
Kalph gathered that his companion was 
both clever and cynical, also that her eyes 
were occasionally the most uncomfortable 
he had ever looked into. They made him 
restless, ill at ease, and yet they fasci- 
nated him. 

“You are a very old friend of the 
Notleys?” she asked, apparently for 
something to say. 

“Of Mr. Notley. To-day, or rather 
this evening, is the first time I have ever 
seen his wife. Is she not charming?” 

“Very,” was the response. ‘A little 
weak—perhaps, a little childish; but, as 
you say, charming. It was a most curious 
episode, our friendship. When travelling 
up the Rhine, my hat blew overboard. 
Mrs. Notley lent me one of hers, and 
thus, through the agency of a capricious 
wind, we became intimate acquaintances, 
This is my first introduction to Notley 
liall, nearly all present being strangers 
tome. I am not an adept at getting on 


ALEC AND RALPH REMAINED I 
IHE SMOK!ING-F M 


with strangers—unless | 

choose.” She looked 

straight at him, and again 
he realised that she was beautiful. 

When all the guests had retired to rest, 
Alec and Ralph remained in the smoking- 
room talking. It was the first opportunity 
which had occurred for any private con- 
versation, and both were eager to pour 
forth their hearts after their long separa: 
tion, 

“What do you think of Lena?” was 
almost the first question. 

Colonel Varien smiled. “ I knew that 
was coming,” said he. ‘* What strange 
beings we men are. However much we 
value a possession, it is never so precious 
as when appreciated by others. Well, 
your little one, as you call her, is ador- 
able.” 

‘‘Is she not? Ah, you do not know 
the blessedness of true marriage.” 

“1 quite believe that such a state is all- 
satisfying,” said Ralph, sighing wearily ; 
‘‘ but it is given to so few tograsp. I once 
dreamed a dream—its end, if you remem- 
ber, was a grave.” 

‘** Has no one replaced her ? 

‘““No. Sometimes, I own, I do get un- 
utterably lonely ; for, denied work, a dog 
and an old servant the only living creatures 
about one, one is apt to speculate as to 
the ‘why’ and the ‘ wherefore’ of one’s 
existence. However, in such moments as 
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ence, so complete in its cycle that nothing 
is wanting to roll your stone smoothly 
along the grassy spots of life. 

‘‘Yes, we are very wise, we bachelors, 
when we moralise and thank Heaven we 
are not wearing the shackles of matri- 
mony. If only the world could know our 
hunger. Since I have been in England, 
I have frequently met our old schoolfellow, 
Dyson, and in him I see something to be 
shunned—something to be avoided. He 
is a bachelor, and outwardly glories in 
his freedom. But I have seen this cham- 
pion of masculine liberty drop into a de- 
spair dreadful to witness; and | know 
that in his soul there is a great longing 
for little ones around him, some one other 
than himself to care for—one who would 
lead him to a nobler and better sphere. 


DEEP iN CONVERSATION. 


“T, too, tho’ I know that in this world 
there can be no resurrection day for mv 
dead dream, I long for a re-kindling of the 
light that is no more—but the fire has 
died out, and I have no fuel wherewith to 
replenish it. 

** Adieu! 


To-morrow I may be with 


you. ‘* RaLpH.” 
CHAPTER IL. 


“The rose-red ear that then my hand caresse i, 
Those smiles bewildered, that low voice so sweet, 
The truant threads of silk about the brow 
Dishevelled, when our burning lips were pressed 
Together, and the temple-pulses beat ! 

All gone now—where am I, and where art thou ?’ 


** Ratpn ! how glad I am to see you ! ' 
hus spoke Alec Notley as, side by 
side with his wife, he greeted his best 
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loved and well remembered friend. Then, 
loosening his hand from its mute, but 
eloquent clasp, Notley’s sought that of 
Lena; and, pushing forward the figure 
standing near, he said, with much pridein 
his voice: “ This, Varien, is my wife.” 

Ralph had, perhaps, feared he would be 
disappointed in his friend’s choice. It 
was a needless fear, however, for from the 
instant he felt the contact of those small 
fingers his sympathies were given, and 
he acknowledged that Alec had done 
both wisely and well. 

For the charm of Lena Notley was 
essentially feminine. She was an uncon- 
scious champion of her sex; for seeing 
her, men instinctively felt better. 

In figure she was small and of extreme 
slimness ; her eyes were beautiful—botn 

pure and proud 

in expression. 

Her mouth, if 

weak, was the 

mouth of a wo 

man who could 

be very sweet 

and very tender. 

She gave Ralph 

the impression 

that in all crises 

of her life, her 

reason would rise 

from heart to 

head, instead of 

descending from head 

to heart; and one had 

not to dive below the 

surface to see that she 

loved her husband with 

an absorbing love, te 

turned by him with a 
passion equally true and great. 

‘* Your room is in readiness,” cried Alet 
presently, anxious to perform the func 
tions of host. “ When you are dressed, 
come to the drawing-room, and in a few 
minutes I guarantee you shall be quiteat 
home with all of us.” 

Colonel Varien, when shown the cham- 
ber allotted to him, was struck with the 
air of quiet refinement pervading the 
house. Many evidences of wealth were 
to be seen, but of such an unobtrusive 
order that they soothed and comforted 
the observing faculty, rather than dis 
turbed it with curiosity or surprise. 

Presently he descended to the drawing: 
room, from whence issued sounds of much 
merriment. 
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Mrs. Notley came 
swiftly forward, as 
though she had been 
awaiting his arrival,and 
j roceeded to introduce 
the tall, slightly-limping 
figure to the various 
guests seated around. 

At last they paused 
before one woman, who, 
from previous descrip- 
tion, Ralph guessed 
was she known as the 
“ Sphinx.” 

Have you ever step- 
ped into a conservatory 
filled with strange tropi- 
cal plants, whose scent 
oppresses instead of de- 
lighting the senses? If 
so, the sensation of 
Colonel Varien on en- 
countering the beauty 
of Claire Duval will be 
understood. It made 
him sceptical; it planted 
distrust; but—it mas- 
tered him. For, al- 
though he had intended to pass over to 
where Alec stood leaning, at a slight move- 
ment made by the dress of the stranger, 
he sank on to the sofa at her side, and 
was soon deep in conversation. 

Naturally enough none but the most 
trivial topics were introduced and skim- 
med. But from several remarks she made, 
Kalph gathered that his companion was 
both clever and cynical, also that her eyes 
were occasionally the most uncomfortable 
he had ever looked into. They made him 
restless, ill at ease, and yet they fasci- 
nated him. 

“You are a very old friend of the 
Notleys?” she asked, apparently for 
something to say. 

“Of Mr. Notley. 


To-day, or rather 
this evening, is the first time I have ever 


” 


seen his wife. Is she not charming? 

“Very,” was the response. ‘A little 
weak—perhaps, a little childish; but, as 
you say, charming. It was a most curious 
episode, our friendship. When travelling 
up the Rhine, my hat blew overboard. 
Mrs. Notley lent me one of hers, and 
thus, through the agency of a capricious 
wind, we became intimate acquaintances. 
This is my first introduction to Notley 
liall, nearly all present being strangers 
tome. I am not an adept at getting on 
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with strangers—unless | 

choose.” She looked 

straight at him, and again 
he realised that she was beautiful. 

When all the guests had retired to rest, 
Alec and Ralph remained in the smoking- 
room talking. It was the first opportunity 
which had occurred for any private con- 
versation, and both were eager to pour 
forth their hearts after their long separa 
tion. 

“What do you think of Lena?” was 
almost the first question. 

Colonel Varien smiled. “ I knew that 
was coming,” said he. ‘* What strange 
beings we men are. However much we 
value a possession, it is never so precious 
as when appreciated by others. Well, 
your little ome, as you call her, is ador- 
able.” 

‘‘Is she not? Ah, you do not know 
the blessedness of true marriage.” 

“ T quite believe that such a state is all- 
satisfying,” said Ralph, sighing wearily ; 
* but it is given to so few tograsp. I once 
dreamed a dream—its end, if you remem- 
ber, was a grave.” 

‘* Has no one replaced her? 

‘““No. Sometimes, I own, I do get un- 
utterably lonely ; for, denied work, a dog 
and an old servant the only living creatures 
about one, one is apt to speculate as to 
the ‘why’ and the ‘ wherefore’ cf one’s 
existence. However, in such moments as 
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these ”—touching Alec’s hand—*‘it is good 
to live.” 

The eyes of the two men met, those of 
Alec charged with a brotherly sympathy, 
Ralph’s unusually languid with regret. 
No speech was necessary between friends 
so loyal and true. 

With an abrupt change of topic, the 
name of Claire Duval was mentioned. 
*« And our ‘sphinx,’” said Notley; ‘what 
do you think of her?’ 

“The sobriquet is admirably chosen. 
The woman—well—what on earth made 
you invite her to your place?” 

“Then you mistrust her?” 

“I did not say so. 
ship between her and 
your wife is, to say the 
least of it, extraordin- 
ary.” 

‘*Lena, sweet soul, 
pities her. She has been 
the recipient of a ram- 
bling yarn about early 
misfortunes, blighted 
loves, cruel husband, etc., 
which had the effect of 
entirely melting her heart. 
Mind you, I like Mrs. 
Duval, but I should like 
her better were the sea 
between us.” 

‘* All the men seem in 
love with her,” retorted 
the Colonel grimly. 

“Naturally. Who stays 
at a country house with- 
out fencing with Cupid? 
You will be of the num- 
ber, I expect.” 

“Not I; my fighting 
days are over—in every 
way.” 

** Dear fellow!’ 


said Alec gently. 
«But I am not going to be a wet blan- 


ket,” continued Ralph, with fictitious 
gaiety. “Ina few days Father Christmas 
will be here, and I intend to be the 
merriest of his worshippers. If only I 
were not hampered with this leg of mine,” 
stretching forth his constant sorrow. 
* Never mind ; if I cannot dance, I'll pipe 
for those who can.” 

‘* By-the-way,” remarked Alec pres- 
ently, after they had sat for some minutes 
in silence puffing at their cigars, as if he 
could not help referring to the subject ; 
“how do Mrs. Duval’s eyes strike you?” 

“What a queer fellow you are,” 


Simply the friend- 


“IT IS A SPLENDID GEM.’ 
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answered Ralph. ‘* They are all right; 
I didn’t particularly notice them.”’ 

« Sure?” 

“‘ Well,” hesitatingly, “ they may, per- 
haps, be a trifle bizarre.” 

“Then they did arrest your attention, 
I hate her eyes! There is something 
weird and uncanny about them, as if an 
evil spirit lay enthroned therein— and yet 
how wonderfully fascinating they can be 
at times. [can imagine any youngster 
growing desperate for love of them. 

‘* Any youngster? Yes, youngsters are 
always ready to court the poison bottle and 
pistol. We may be unjust towards the 
woman, however. After all, nothing is 
sO unreasoning as pre- 
judice, nothing harder to 
uproot. If you really 
and seriously object to 
her, there is always a 
polite way of showing 
the cold shoulder.” 

During the following 
days Ralph had ampl 
opportunity for studying 
the characters of his fel- 
low-guests. No one in 
particular interested him 
save the woman whom 
he distrusted, and she 
came in for the lion's 
share of his analytical 
faculty. 

Each time on entering 
a room he determined to 
avoid her, and each time 
on quitting it; it was from 
her side that he rose, for 
she had the rare gift of 
adaptability. One glance 
seemed enouzh to reveal 
the string upon which 
she should play. Those who came to her 
sad, found in her tones a corresponding 
melancholy, and vice versa. Strange, then, 
that in the midst of all these attractions 
one could pause to question them ! 

It was Christmas Eve, and Mrs. Duval 
and Colonel Varien were watching the 
animated groups flitting from one corner 
to the other of the spacious drawing-room 
of Notley Hall. 

“How happy they all seem,” uttered 
the former softly, fixing her peculiar eyes 
upon one young couple, who appeared 
oblivious to all else save their own 
individual presence. 

“Everyone is happy at Christmas 
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time,” answered Ralph briefly, dislking 
the sentimental ring in her voice. 

«You are not—and I am not.” 

«]!” he echoed in surprise; “I have 
never been so light-hearted since —— ” 

« Since when ?” 

«Since I knelt beside the grave of my 
lost betrothed.” 

“Ah, I knew you were wedded to a 
regret.” 

“May I ask why you are unhappy ?” 
ignoring the tender drift of the conversa- 
tion. 

“The revelation would not interest 
you,” thrusting forth one elegant little 
shoe and plaintively scanning its point. 
“Women are unreasonable and unac- 
countable in their dreams—for we, too, 
have our ambitions.” 

“ And yours?” 

“Shall I tell you ?” looking at him with 
eyes grown languid with seeming anguish. 
“No—for you dislike me.” Then, as if 
wishing to drag herself down to the com- 
monplace, she said, ‘“* How that ring of 
yours glitters. It would flash like a comet 
in the dark.” 

“Yes, it is a splendid gem. You would 
scarce credit that it is but a chip of the 
now quite celebrated diamond recently 
found in the Y mine. I have been 
fortunate enough to see the original, and 
it rivals in brightness the stars of Heaven. 
You like diamonds ? ” 

“« Like ’—what a pale word—I adore 
them. You will smile when I say that all 
the princely wealth of Indus could scarce 
satisfy me. But I am poor—ignored,” 
she concluded, almost hissing the word, 
“nay, am gratefully accepting the hos- 
pitality of my friends.” 

“ Why so bitter? For where’er you go 

you can say, veni, vidi, vici! 
Besides, you underrate your 
power, Mrs. Duval,” he con- 
tinued. “At this present 
moment I could place my 
hand upon four who are 
writhing beneath it.” 

** Mere boys!” 

“And when do boys of 
twenty-eight and thirty be- 
come men ? ” 

“Hush! Lena is going 
to sing. When she has 
finished, you must tell me 
why I am distasteful to 
you.” 

He would have spoken, 


but the word “Hush!” again silenced 
him. 

And then, while the voice of his friend’s 
sweet wife rose and floated through the 
room, he felt the form of the woman at 
his side glide a little nearer. He became 
conscious of her soft, rapid breath upon 
his cheek, and that her glance was fixed 
upon him in merciless scrutiny. Lifting 
his hand to his brow, he found it damp 
with moisture. His lips grew parched. 
It was as if some hidden power were 
striving to quell and master him. 

He tried to rise, but could not, so he 
turned and looked into the eyes thus 
boldly challenging him. They were 
widely parted—the pupils dilated, the iris 
of immense brilliancy. His glance re- 
mained transfixed, rooted by the triumph 
of hers. He could not flee it: gaze 
demanded gaze; and only when the last 
notes of the song died away was he 
freed. 

‘* Were you trying to mesmerize me?’ 
he queried lamely. 

“ | was trying my power.” 

“T thought you repudiated it.” 

** Not always.” 

“Am I a good subject whereon to ex- 
perimentalise ? ” 

“A very unwilling one! 
swer my question. Why 

‘‘Do I fear you? Well, come with me 
into yon curtained room, and I may, per- 
haps, explain.” 

They made their way through the merry 
throng and entered the little chamber, 


Come, an- 


BUT HE KISSED HER. 
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arranged by discreet hands for solitary 
téte-a-tétes. 

When there, she sank down into a low, 
softly-cushioned chair, he choosing one 
slightly higher. She looked up into his 
face, uttering, with an eloquent uplifting 
of the brows, the one word, “ Well ? ” 

He smiled. “I find I have nothing to 
say, madame.” 

‘* Monsieur, then it was rude to disturb 
me.” 

‘* You desire the reason of my apparent 
dislike? Supposing I say it, and the 
latter have disappeared ? ” 

‘I should not be surprised,” with 
audacious but indescribably charming 
coquetry. 

* Why ?” 

** Because there is an undercurrent of 
sympathy between us.” 

‘* Between us? Why, we have scarcely 
known each other six days!” 4 

‘* Have you lived so long and are you 
still unaware that to some mortals a 
year may be spanned in a day? Do you 
not know that we may live in close con- 
tact with those around us, and be as in- 
scrutable to them as fate? Oh! it is such 
a fallacy to imagine that intimacy neces 
sarily constitutes an insight into the 
workings of one’s heart. A strange hand 
may raise in an instant the curtain that 
shields our more delicate thoughts from 
the gaze of the unsympathetic intimate.” 

‘ Am I to infer, then, that this hand, 
looking down upon the member in ques- 
tion with an ironical glance, ‘is so 
honoured ? ” 

“You may infer what you choose,” she 
cried, throwing back her head and shoot- 
ing a haughty glance. 

‘“You are very beautiful,” 
gravely. 

“My face is my fortune,” 
quick retort. 

* But are not a good woman—not a 
bit good,” he pursued. 

“Indeed! And the gist of this con- 
clusion.” 

“ That you wouid make a man dare all 
for your sake—even forget his honour.” 

“Would he not be a free agent ?” was 
the languid, caressing enquiry. 

Suddenly she took his hand: * I should 
like to be good.” 

‘** Then try.” 

“It is so hard to struggle alone.” 

** God will help you.” 

“God!” she said, with 


he cried 


was the 


unconscious 
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deprecation. “ He has long ago deserted 
me. No, I am not of the fortunate ons. 
I must shape my destiny, and all I have 
to aid me is this,” extending in turn her 
hand—*“ and _ this,” touching her lovely 
face with lingering fingers. 

Colonel Varien watched her closely 
while she made this statement, divers 
emotions flitting across his face. It was 
long since he had seen anyone so strange, 
so alluring—long since his heart had 
beaten so furiously 

“Well?” said 
again. 

“You are a sphinx,” 
unsteady accents. 

**So lam told,” drawing a little nearer, 
so that her magnificent hair almost 
brushed his cheek. 

He knew not how it happened, but he 
kissed her. 

** Audrey! Audrey!” shouted an out- 
raged memory, though no sound passed 
the now hard lips of Colonel Varien, 
The transformation was complete—he 
hastily excused himself, and as_ she 


the caressing voize 


he muttered in 


watched him depart, a few unintelligible 
words of no good import escaped the 
beautiful, defeated Sphinx. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Methinks I have passed through some drea iful door, 
Shutting off summer and its sunniest glades 
From a dark waste of marsh and ruinous shades: 
And in that sunlit past, one day before 
All other days is crimscn to the core ; 
That day of days, when hand-in-hand became 
Encircling wims, and with effluent flame 
Of terrible surprise we knew love's lore.'* 


Tue day after Christmas Day dawned 
bright and clear, and everyone was seem- 
ingly in the brightest of spirits. 

Claire Duval and Colonel Varien had 
not spoken to each other sinte the pre- 
ceding night, a fact unnoticed by the 
rest of the community in their pleasant 
anticipation of coming excitement; for 
Lena had insisted that a ball should be 
given, and, like a dutiful husband, Notley 
had given way to his small tyrant’s be- 
hest. 

He was glad that he had done so, for 
when the evening arrived, and he saw the 
radiant faces of the women and the smil- 
ing ones of the men, and heard the sweet, 
inviting strains of the music, he realised 
that there is no pleasure so great as that 
of giving pleasure to others. 

And then his lhttle one—* Was there 
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ever anyone to equal her?” he asked 
Ralph, as together they watched the 
small, sylph-like figure flitting like a fire- 
fly from one guest to another. 

“Stay, Mignonne,” he cried, as she at 
that moment passed; “and give a few 
words to your lord and master. Let him 
assure himself that you are mortal and 
not some slender spirit from another 
sphere.” 

Lena paused at the loving words. Her 
jook said, ‘‘ I am yours,” but her answer 
was mockingly given : 

“My garments are earthly, monsieur. 
Are you aware that you have torn the 
lace of my sleeve, and that my flowers 
lie shattered at your feet ? ’ 

“What do you want with flowers, 
sweet blossom that you are?” 

“ To improve my appearance, sir!” 

« And supposing I say that that is im- 
possible ? ” 

“Then I retort that a compliment from 
my husband, after three years of marriage, 
is the very dearest flower I could cull!” 

“My heart? "he murmured softly ; 
and Ralph smiled, as, 
with misty eyes, he 
viewed their pure de- 
votion. 

At that moment 
their attention was 
arrested by a buzz of 
admiration, and on 
looking up to ascer- 
tain the cause, they 
found that Claire Du- 
val had entered. 

“Can women so 
differ?” was Ralph’s 
reflection as he rapid- 
ly compared the fra- 
gile creature standing 
near the superb form 
of her whose slave he 
had been for one brief 
minute. 

And well might he 
think so. Although 
dressed with extreme 
simplicity, Mrs. Duval 
gave one the impres- 
sion that her attire, 
as her mien, was im- 
perial. 

No jewels flashed 
from her bare arms 
and throat, simply in 
her hair was posed 


SHE MOVED SLOWLY INTO THE ROOM in solitude 


a huge amber crescent, truly a wicked- 
looking ornament. 

She moved slowly into the room, con- 
scious that she was the centre of observa- 
tion, and made her way towards the spot 
where stood Alec and Colonel Varien. 

She did not glance at the latter, but, 
linking her arm within that of Mrs. Not- 
ley, passed on to a seat in another part of 
the room. 

‘** Come, darling, and tell me the names 
of a few of your guests,” said she. “ It is 
so stupid to be dancing and talking with 
people when you haven't the faintest idea 
who they are.” 

Lena obediently proceeded to enumerate 
a string of names, adding that her friend 
would not be much the wiser for it. 

‘““No, perhaps not,” was the laconic 
reply. “How charming Mrs. Lemaire is 
looking this evening.” 

The lady in question was a little Ameri- 
can, who had been staying at Notley Hall 
prevjous to the arrival of her husband 
from abroad. 

‘‘Yes. And are not her jewels superb?” 

“Truly, I have 
never seen them be- 
fore to-night.” 

“This is really the 
first opportunity she 
has had for displaying 
them.” 

“They are almost 
too valuable to have 
in a house. Ah, this 
is our dance, Captain 
Farren ? Then I must 
leave you, Lena.” 
And smiling on Alec’s 
wife, she joined the 
throng of dancers and 
was lost to sight. 

“What beautiful 
eyes,” thought Mrs. 
Notley. “ I could un- 
derstand those eyes 
compelling one to any 
action.” 

Midnight was long 
past, and the Christ- 
mas revelries were 
still at their height. 
As is often the case 
amidst great merri- 
ment, some heart is 
sad ; and Colonel Va- 
rien’s, as he lounged 

against 
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one of the open doors, was a prey 
to many bitter-sweet reflections. 
He thought of his father and 
mother, long dead—of a little dark- 
eyed sister, who had lived to reach 
no higher than his heart, when 
*“ God’s angels beckoned from afar, 

And the sweet white brow was all of her.” 
His arrested career! Ah, that 
was a mortal blow; for had not 
his cup been already filled to over- 
flowing by the loss of his dear 
love? Yes, it was at a gathering 
similar to this that he had first 
met her. He almost remembered 
the dress she had worn and the 
wreath of ivy nestling in her coro- 
net of golden hair. Ah, if their 
two lives had run together, how 
different would all have been. 
Perchance, a little one would have 
played around his fire-side ; and, 
stretching forth his hands, a wife’s 
might have met and clasped his; while 
now his fingers were licked by the tongue 
of a faithful dog—the only caress ever 
proffered him in his lonely room. 

The notes of a waltz throbbed upon the 
air ; and as Claire Duval pass 2d, her eyes 
sought his. Had he cared to read their 
expression, he might have interpreted it 
with the words, ‘‘ Let me console.” But 
his soul rose in revolt against the woman 
whose lips he had kissed almost against 
his will; and he prayed that never in this 
life nor the next would the memory of his 
first love be effaced or usurped again. 


* x * * * 


Two days later, whilst Colonel Varien 
was deep in the mysteries of shaving, he 
was arrested in that delicate process by a 
peremptory knock at the door of his 
dressing-room. 


‘*Come in,” he cried, turning his 
lathered face in that direction and holding 
the razor in mid-air, preparatory to the 
next downward sweep. 

That sweep was not taken, for, in less 
than a minute, his face was plunged into 
cold water, and he was confronting his 
early visitor. 

* Alec, old man! What is it?” 

Well might he utter the exclamation, 
for Notley had, evidently, come to him 
in distress so dire that it seemed already 
to have drawn and aged his countenance. 

“Something horrible, something dis- 
graceful has happened,” was the answer, 
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“COME IN,” HZ CRIED. 


framed by the white lips. ‘* Mrs. Lemaire 
and Max Verner have been robbed.” 

“ Robbed !” was the astounded reply, 

“Yes! My brain is in a whirl. To 
think that such a thing should happen in 
my house.” 

‘*Come, come, calm yourself, Notley. 
Tell me, at least, the bare facts, and we 
may, perhaps, arrive at a possible conclu- 
sion as to how we shall act.” 

‘* Well, you know that | am always the 
earliest bird in this never-very-early 
establishment, and, as is my wont, I was 
just stepping into the conservatory to 
pick Lena’s flowers, when I heard some 
one call my name.” 

‘* Turning round, I found Mrs. Lemaire 
dressed in a_ loose peignoire, hair 
dishevelled and with a face as white as 
a sheet.” 

“«« What is it ?’ I asked. 

““*My diamonds! my sapphires!’ she 
gasped ; ‘ they have been stolen.’ 

“«* Nonsense,’ retorted I. But on further 
parley, I discovered that it was only too 
true. The tray of her jewel-case devoted 
to their keeping being absolutely empty. 
I tried my best to soothe the poor little 
woman, wresting from her a promise to 
say absolutely nothing about it until 
proper measures have been taken, and 
succeeded in calming her to a certain 
extent. She had hardly left the room 
when Max Verner entered. 

“«*T say, old chap, he began; ‘there's 
been dirty work over night. My dia 
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monds have taken. unto themselves legs 
and walked!’ You can imagine my two- 
fold horror. However, I extracted from 
him a similar promise of secrecy; he, 
good fellow, doing his best to pooh-pooh 
the matter, saying: ‘I should not mind 
ascrap, Notley, if I hadn’t promised to 
have them made into a necklace for my 
best girl’—and to think,” ended Alec, 
“they are stolen ; horrible! horrible!” 

Colonel Varien said nothing. What 
could he say? A thief, an anonymous 
letter writer, a hypocrite, do they not 
require long patience to unearth and un- 
mask? ‘‘ Nevertheless there is no time to 
be lost ; we must question all the servants.” 

“ The servants! I cannot; good honest 
folk, who have been in my service ever 
since I was married. Why it would 
break their hearts if they thought | sus- 
pected them.”’ 

“Ah! but there are ways and ways of 
asking. Speak to them as friends; show 
them your trouble ; let them bear witness 
to your great distress, and, if perchance 
one of them should have yielded to 
temptation, believe me he will 1epent. 
Trust is a terrible thorn to a guilty con- 
science. If that tactic does not answer, 
and we are assured of their innocence 
(for | am a good judge of a clean heart), 
we must watch for the coward and traitor 
and catch him red-handed.” 

With a heavy sigh, Alec, later on, sub- 
mitted to his friend’s advice. One by one, 
the servants were called 
in to their master’s 
study, and the two men, 
who delicately ques- 
tioned and anxiously 
scanned their faces, 
could find in the latter 
nought but uprightness, 
and in their voices a 
wholesome ring of truth 

So they began to lay 
plans to catch the thie. 

Without a word to any- 
one of the change, Mrs, 
Lemaire was to vacate 
her room and occupy 
that of Colonel Varien. 
Then, when Lena was 
sleeping, Alec was to 
steal forth, and,with the 
Colonel, hold his vigil. 
Fair and slight of phy- 
sique, he hoped that the 
thief would not perceive 


the change, while Ralph stood behind 
some curtains draping a nook in the wall. 

In waiting for nightfall well might they 
have sung: “Oh! long, long, weary 
day!” The hours were more than leacden- 
footed, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that Alec evaded the many 
questions of his wife. 

“You are ill and suffering, dear?” she 
asked again and again. ‘You are 
hiding something from me—your little 
one!” 

And then her husband stroked and 
caressed the small, anxious face, loving 
its owner with an exceeding love. 

It was strange how the four actors in 
this little drama avoided each other. 

Ralph rarely spoke to Notley. Alec 
gave but furtive glances to Varien. Mrs. 
Lemaire, in her turn, assumed a tone of 
gaiety too forced to be natural, 

Claire Duval alone seemed to scent that 
something was in the wind, but as all her 
subtle queries were fenced with equal 
adroitness, she appeared to think she was 
mistaken, and that the restlessness she 
noticed was due to a physical and not a 
mental cause, 

It was marvellous the way in which she 
let each feel that if advice or sympathy 
were needed, she would lack neither. 

“ All things have an end,” to use a well- 
worn truism, and the slow evening 
dwindled to a close. 

Every arrangement had been made by 


THE INTRUDER HAD 
ENTERED. 


the two men, and 

made with such 

expediency and 
secrecy that it would require little less 
than a miracle to frustrate their plans. 
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A few rings had been placed in the un- 
locked jewel-case before the American’s 
mirror, and one or two articles of lesser 
value. Besides, the thief must in no way 
be allowed to think that suspicion was 
aroused. 

Midnight had long struck when Alec 
Notley softly rose from the side of his 
adored and sleeping wife. With difficulty 
he refrained from kissing the closed eyes, 
whose lashes so innocently swept the pale 
cheeks. When looking upon her thus, he 
seemed to realise how much he loved the 
frail help-mate who was verily his com- 
fort and his soul’s twin spirit. 

With a sigh, he quitted the room, and 
ere long his slipperless feet had noiselessly 
borne him to where his friend stood await- 
ing his arrival. 

Both were very pale and uttered scarce 
a word; nay, the very avoidance of the 
topic added a ghastly significance to their 
errand. Only the word, “ Ready!” 
announced that each had assured his 
vantage point of spy, and that both were 
watching and waiting. 

Half an hour—three quarters of an hour 
passed, and still no sign of life. The 
little night-light upon the dressing-table 
flickered, and its dimness gave birth to 
grotesque shadows upon ceiling and wall. 
Once or twice a wakeful sigh quivered up- 
on the air, the only evidence that two pair 
of eyes were wide open and on the alert. 

Suddenly, an almost imperceptible 
sound made itself felt rather than heard. 
Someone was approaching so swiftly —so 
lightly, that the tread seemed scarce 
human. 

Hush! Whither was it gliding ? would 
it halt, or pass? 

The figure on the bed moved slightly, 
the curtain ina certain corner of the room 
shook as if disturbed by a passing current 
of air. Then the handle of the door was 
slowly turned, and the intruder had 
entered. 
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For one instant the sight of Notley grew 
blurred ; the heart of Ralph almost ceased 
to beat. Then the head of the former 
uprose from the pillow, and that of the 
latter emerged from its screen. 

“Lena!” 

That little word of four letters was 
uttered in voiceless tones—so voiceless 
that it disturbed not her who bore it. 

No! no! The light was playing him 
false; that was not the woman whom he had 
left an hour previously, steeped in slumber 
innocent as a child's, standing there fin. 
gering the jewels of another with speculat- 
ing movement and seemingly critical eyes 
—that woman in the guise of a Madonna 
and with the instincts of a thief! 

He was going mad. Ah, God! 
cruel brain-throb—this numb despair 
grinding at his heart. The tortured 
husband groaned, but the groan was 
strangled in his throat and no sound was 
heard. 

And Ralph, who was witness to his 
shame, what would—what did he think? 
Aye, he too, was petrified, incredulous, 
horrified at the grimness of the situation. 

Meanwhile the tragedy continued. This 
and that object was lifted by the hands of 
the midnight visitant, and after an ap- 
parent choice had been made, she, witha 
taint smile of satisfaction, quitted the 
chamber as noiselessly as she had entered 
it. 


Tis 


Then the two men leaped forward into 
the middle of the room and confronted 


each other. The ghastly face of Alec 
stood out in the faint light like the face of 
a corpse. His arms groped blindly for- 
ward, and Ralph, as he grasped them, 
found that the form of the strong man 
was trembling violently. 

“It was a lie, Ralph! 
broke forth the hoarse cry. 

And to the friend he loved, Coionel 
Varien could offer no comforting ac- 
quiescence, 


It was a lie!” 


(To be completed next menth ) 
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the last official record of time keeping 
yssued by the Board of Trade showed 
that the Great Eastern Company’s trains 
reached a higher percentage in the matter 
of punctuality than the trains of any other 
of the large railway companies in the King- 
dom, I felt inclined to blame the railway 
company instead of myseif for missing 
the train. It was, however, only a short 
delay, and in seventy minutes from start- 
ing Iwas enquiring my way to Leys 
School from an official at Cambridge 
station. 

I preferred to walk, for it was one of the 
most beautiful days of last autumn, and 
the tints on the foliage were rich and 
more gorgeous than I had ever seen them 
before. 

Ten minutes sufficed to bring me to 
Trumpington Road, a name that must 
bring reflections to many, as it did to me. 

Trumpington and its road! What 
scenes and reminiscences does the mention 
of Trumpington conjure up to the men- 
tal vision of every Cantab! Perhaps 


Chaucer trod the latter, for does he not 
speak of the mill at Trumpington? Has 
his poetic spirit haunted Cambridge? For, 
strange is it, that Cambridge is truly the 


mother of an illustrious line of poets, 
from Milton to the last Poet Laureate: 
Dryden, Gray, Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Byron were her sons of song, and 
Marlowe, too, among the dramatists. Jn 
the Trumpington Road, at the higher end 
of Cambridge and opposite to Uld Hob. 
son’s Conduit—a conduit made by the old 
carrier immortalised by Milton, for whom 
he wrote two epitaphs ; immortalised, too, 
in the speech of every-day life—for has 
not his method of horse-letting passed 
into a proverb, “It’s Hobson’s choice; 
this or nothing”—is placed the noble Leys 
School. : 

After illustrating Cheltenham last 
month, the oldest of what is termed 
our modern schools, it seems a big jump 
to immediately give Leys, the youngest 
but one of England’s public schools; 
but as Leys has been recently the 
subject of much comment in the scho- 
lastic world, owing to the addition of new 
Science Buildings to its already noble 
pile, no better time than the present 
would fit this school to take its place in 
our series. 

As I entered the Trumpington Road, it 
was very evident to me that Leys would 








A VIEW OF LEYS, SHOWING THE NEW SCIENCE BUILDINGS. 
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not lack in interest, and that it would 
prove a good field for illustrations, for 
there the College playing fields, with its 
pretty pavilion and the school in the 
background, presented the prettiest of 
pictures. 

Mr. A. W. Outram, secretary to Leys 
School, gave both our artist, Mr. Thomas 
and myself, valuable assistance in com- 
piling this article, and, indeed, our 
reception was entirely without precedent. 
Not only did Mr. Outram interest him- 
self in our mission, but all the masters, 
from Dr. Moulton himself, appeared 
pleased we had paid the school a visit. 
Each day we sat 


The Leys was founded in 1875 to sup- 
ply a long existing want—the training 
of the wealthier youths of Methodist 
families on pubic school lines. The 
Universities of England, having in 1871 
swept away the religious tests, which, up 
to that date, excluded Englishmen who 
did not conform to the Established 
Church from the benefits which those 
learned bodies offered, the founders had 
another great and important object in 
view, when opening the doors of their 
school, to allow Nonconformists to enter 
the Universities, after preparation amid 
those influences which would tend to pre- 
serve and strengthen the impressions of 
childhood. 

Although Leys claims to be a Non- 
conformist school, it is by no means 
compulsory that a boy should belong to 
that body to be eligible to enter the 
school, for at all times, as at the present, 
there has been quite a number of Church- 
men at the Leys; notwithstanding which, 
never before have I seen both unity and 
brotherly feeling so apparent, and running 
through the life of any school, as at 
Leys. 

The high esteem with which Leys 
College is-held by the Universities was 
apparent to any who were fortunate 


enough to be present in the Great Hall 
on October 21st last, on the occasion of 
the opening of the new Science Buildings 
by Lord Kelvin. The ceremony was simple 
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enough in itself, but it saw 
the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of the ancient 
University joining bro- 
therly hands with the pro- 
moters and guardians of 
the school, and Dr. Moul- 
ton in the presidential 
chair, surrounded by the 
most distinguished men of 
the University of Cam- 
bridge. It was, indeed, 
fortunate for Leys, that 
the promoters were able 
to obtain the services of 
such a great master as 
Dr. William F. Moulton 
—a gentleman of revered 
character, and with the 
highest reputation as a 
scholar. He is an M.A. of 
London; the two Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh have honoured 
him, the former by conferring on him its 
honorary M.A. (a distinction seldom 
granted), and the latter its Doctorship of 
Divinity. He wasa member of the New 
‘Testament Revision Committee, and has 
during his Head-mastership held the 
presidency of the Wesleyan Conference. 
He is a linguist of no mean order, and an 
excellent Hebraist. To Dr. Moultonand him 
alone (for he has had no predecessors) the 
school owes much of its success, for he 
has truly moulded it into shape, not only 
asa Nonconformist Public School free from 
proselytism, exclusiveness, and sectar- 
ianism, but as a common centre and home 
of Methodists, and also of those who can 
sympathise with, and appreciate the work 
done by the followers of John Wesley. 

He has gained the entire respect, and 
I might call it, love, of all his past and 
present pupils, and believes in allowing 
them freedom that would. not be counte- 
nanced at other schools,. leaving the 
prefects to maintain order, and the boys 
to feel themselves more at home than 
under severe restrictions abroad. 

Before I go into the details of the 
school, I consider it will be interesting, 
and particularly so, as connected with 
the foundation of the school at Cambridge, 
if I give a few of the remarks that passed 
from the eloquent speakers on the occasion 
of the opening of the New Science Build- 
ings. 

The Head-master, in the utmost tone of 
sincerity, attested the loyalty of the 
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Wesleyan body to the Throne, and next 
gave ‘“‘ The University.” “It was,” said 
Dr. Moulton, the “light emanating from 
this ancient seat of learning amongst other 
reasons that induced the founders to plant 
the Leys at Cambridge, and they would 
never forget the gracious reception which 
the University gave them, and the con- 
stant kindness since showr.” 

Professor Jebb, M P., expressed on he- 
half of the University a large admiration 
for the success and efficiency of the school, 
and Sir George Chubb, Vice-Chairman 
and Hon. Treasurer, spoke on behalf of 
the governing body, their appreciation of 
their esteemed Head-master and his staff 
for the high position the school had at- 
tained in such a comparatively short space 
of time.” 

Perhaps the most important remarks, 
confirming the friendship of the school 
with the University, came from that 
famous scholar, Dr. Butler, Head-master of 
Trinity, who, 1n proposing the toast of 
‘*The School,” assured the Head-master 
that everyone connected with the Unt 
versity was a friend of the Leys, and those 
who had been at Cambridge longest, who 
had seen the birth of the school and 
marked its rapid growth, felt unfeigned 
joy at its prosperity ; it was an institution 
that commended itself to their cordial 
sympathy, and even affection. Meam 
while, Dr. Butler had caught sight of the 
boys, who were anxiously crowding into 
the gallery, upon whom he took the oppot 
tunity.of impressing the fact that, no 
matter how hard the masters strived to 
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attain success, it was purely they who 
must ‘“‘ make” or ‘‘ mar” a school. 

The school acquired its name, * Leys,” 
from the estate on which it stands. The 
word is pronounced * Lees,” and is a 
common ove in the vernacular of the 
Eastern counties. The property extends 
over twenly-one acies, 
most beautifully wooded, 
and beneath the shadow 
of the University. 

A delightiul walk, 
known as the * Bicycle 
Path,” encircles the 
whole estate, measuring 
just upon one mile. This 
is a favourite haunt of 
Leysians, and no won- 
der, for it is a charming 
walk, and many of the 
boys prefer to pilot their 
cycles through the grove 
oi trees to running ove1 
the Cambridge roads, 
which appear almost to have been made 
for the sport. 

There are no day boys at Leys; all 
board at the school and dine together 
in the Hall behind the Head-master’s 
uouse. The dormitories are improve- 
ments upon many I have seen; and 
are certainly models for any school to 
imitate, and I believe I am right in 
saying that the authorities of Christ’s 
Hospital were particularly pleased with 
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them when they visited Leys, with the 
intention of viewing the school, trom 
which to obtain wrinkles to pertect their 
proposed new schools in the South. 

Each dormitory is scrupulously clean 
and kept in apple-pie order, while the 
boys’ rugs, which they are allowed to place 


GREAT FALL, ARRANGED FOR THE RECEPTION OF TWO HUNDRED VISITORS 


over their beds, give each room quite a 
varified and snug appearance. At the 
head of each bed are placed little dress- 
ing-boxes, which are sufficient to keep ail 
the little trinkets of the schoolboys, and 
enable them to lay aside until the end of 
the term the usual wooden chests. 

The school buildings form one fine 
quadrangle as you enter from Trumping- 
ton Road, the new science buildings, 
recently completed, having filled up the 

previous gap. The 
Great Hall, where 
all the important 
events connected 
with the school 
are held, is ex- 
ceptionally fine. 
A grand organ, 
which consider- 
ably adds to its 
beauty, takes its 
position in the 
Gallery, which is 
also adorned by 
an excellent oil 
painting of Dr. 
Moulton and 
three neatly-ex- 
ecuted scrolls, the 
work of an Old 
Leysian  per- 
formed in the 
school workshop. 
Throughout the 
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whole school buildings there is undoubted 
evidence that the sanitary arrangements 
have been thoughtfully studied and per- 
fected, and the health of the boys carefully 
protected. Light and airy form-rooms, 
with an entire absence of cramming, appear 
a standing order, to say nothing of the 
capital appointments in the school kitchen, 
which provides good substantial food, 
plenty of variety, and served up to the 
boys without the slightest stint. 

in this age of utilitarianism everything 
is tested by results, and the must super- 
ficial observer can test any school by the 
results gained on the field of the Univer- 
sity honours and in the arena of athletics. 

Two good tests, certainly, for academics 
and athletics ovght to go hand in hand 
to form the character of our English 
youth. 
sians have figured 
every Tripos, 
First Class 
Scholarships 
and Exhibi- 
tions have 
been obtained 
in classics, 
law, history, 
theology, ma- 
thematics and 
science, and 
two Fellow- 
ships have 
already fallen 
to their share. 
A University 
Lecturer and 
Examiner, 
and a winner 
and proxime for 
the Members’ 
Prize, have 
hailed from 
the school. 
The number 
of Old Ley- 
sians who 
have entered 
the University 
is now con- 
siderably over 
one hundred. 

The success 
in the Oxford 
and Cam- 
bridge Certifi- 
cates Exami- 
rations, intwo 


At Cambridge the names of Ley- 
in the list of almost 
while a good 
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LORD KELVIN AND DR. MOULTON (HEAD-MASTER) OPENING THE NEW 
SCIENCE BUILDINGS, 
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years, at least, was such as to give the 
Leys a higher percentage of such uistine- 
tion than was taken by any school except 
one. At London University each half 
year the matriculation lists contain the 
names of a good uumber of Leysians, 
several high places, including the head 
of the list, having been captured by repre. 
sentatives of the school; several have 
passed on to the higher examinations 
for LL.B. and B.A. degrees; two even 
gaining the much-coveted Bachelor of 
Science degree. In honours examina- 
tions, also, Leys have put to their credit 
a University scholarship and a gold medal 
for classics. 

Besides these, successes have been 
scored at Edinburgh and Victoria Uni. 
versities, where Leys School is also well 
represented. 

In the arduous and extensive educa- 
tional labours the Head-master is sup- 
ported by a 
large staff of 
assistant 
masters, dis- 
tinguished 
graduates of 
our great 
U niversities, 
Music is high- 
ly developed 
in the school, 
both choral 
and instfu- 
mental having 
much _eatten- 
tion, and the 
school con- 
certs by the 
Orchestral So- 
ciety attract 
large audien- 
ces from the 
U niversity. 
The meta! 
workshop, 4 
most useful 
and populer 
institutio', 
was estab- 
lished under 
the special a¢- 
vice of Pro- 
fessor Stuart, 
of Cambridge. 

The new 
ScienceBuild- 
ings are now 
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quite one of the chief 
features, and I must be 
excused -if I treat with 
them at length, which 
will compel me to shorten 
my remarks on the re- 
mainder of the school 
buildings. 

Theold Leysians men- 
tioned with hilarity, at 
the opening ceremony, 
to their friends, that in 
their day the museum 
occupied a cupboard in 
the reading-room, and 
how proud they were 
when their collection of 
objects was raised to the 
dignity of a large room 
underneath the Great 
Hall, and how this room 
also became too small. 

The new buildings are 
of red brick, with stone 
facings, and though not so architecturally 
ornate as the north block, are quite in 
keeping with the latter. 

Entering by the door at the east end, a 
stone staircase leads up to the large lec- 
ture-room, now mamed “ Kelvin Lecture 
Hall,” and immediately facing is the 
entrance to the (elementary) chemical 
laboratory, which forms one of our illus- 
trations. This is a fine lofty room, well 
lighted and well ventilated, and the fitting 
as perfect as at any school laboratory. 


THE BOYS’ DINING-HALL. 


IN THE KITCHEN. 


Each boy has his own cupboard, contain- 
ing a set of apparatus, and the bottle racks 
are stocked with re-agents in bottles, with 
enamelled labels burnt into them, whilst 
the racks can be removed, and the sinks in 
all the tables used for troughs for collect- 
ing gases Toa specialist the most striking 
feature of the chemical laboratories, in all 
probability, would be the well-ventilated 
fume cupboards under four of the six 
windows, and the arrangements of the 
drains, the latter being open wooden 
troughs, lined with 
lead, daubed with 
pitch and tar and 
suspended below the 
joists, covered with 
loose boards, so that 
in case of stoppage 
the entire drainage 
system can be un- 
covered at a moment's 
notice. Leaving ‘this 
laboratory by the door 
nearest the north-west 
corner,we pass through 
a small room, used as 
a master’s private la- 
boratory, into the ad- 
vanced chemical labo- 
ratory. 

Here the fittings 
are such as are used 
for special work for 
Scholarship and other 
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examinations, affording every 
opportunity for continuous 
quantitative work. Passing 
through this room, we enter 
a small balance-room, cut off 
from the west end of the 
building, and fitted with every 
apparatus required for gas 
analysis, etc. From here we 
retreat to the main passage, 
where are the handsome bio- 
logical laboratory and physi- 
cal laboratory—with its slate 
slab mounted on a concrete 
column built up from the 
foundation—for use in expe- 
riments where great steadi- 
ness and freedom from vibra- 
tion is required. 

The floor above is almost 
wholly devoted to several small lecture- 
rooms, and the very excellent Kelvin 
Lecture Ha!l, together with the museum, 
which now contains three valuable col- 
lections of geological and mineralogical 
specimens, including the latest gift to the 
collection by C. A. Barber, Esq., the 
brother of an old Leys master, of a large 
number of fossils. 

It is intended that the museum shall 
contain collections to illustrate the pro- 
duce of various branches of commerce, 
and any of my readers who should feel 
disposed to send specimens will bestow a 
kindness to the school. 

It should be mentioned that the autho- 
rities of Leys have received valuable 
assistance from the principals of other 
schools and several other gentlemen, in 


THE FARM LAUNDRY. 





DRYING GROUND AND LAUNDRY. 


connection with the erection of these 
buildings, and Dr. Moulton was only too 
pleased to give their names prominence 
and acknowledge the assistance when 
speaking at the opening ceremony. He 
also said they had to thank their inde- 
fatigable secretary, Mr. Outram, who had 
interested himseif beyond measure to 
make the Leys science department second 
to none in England, which I consider has 
been fully carried out. 

Our second day at Leys was entirely 
taken up with a visit to the farm, to which 
we drove over in the school conveyance. 
This is quite a feature at Leys, and many 
of our schools would do well to take a 
leaf out of their book in this direction. 

The farm is situated some three :niles 
from the school, and for this institution | 

think I am right in saying, 
Leysians are indebted, in a 
great measure, to Mr. Out- 
ram’s efforts. Fresh butter 
and eggs are supplied to the 
school daily, and, in fact, all 
the vegetables, fruit and dairy 
products go straight to Leys; 
this must necessarily be a 
great boon to the governors, 
not only from the point of 
economy, but from the cer- 
tainty that the greater part of 
the boys’ diet is perfectly 
fresh and good. Fowls are 
kept in hundreds, as will be 
seen from our illustrations, 
and the turkeys are fed up to 
give the lads a slice off the 
breast at the eve of our Christ- 
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mas rejoic- 
ings The 
school laun- 
dry also finds 
a place at the 
jarm, where 
the best mo- 
dern sanitary 
arrangements 
are iu force, 
and every part 
and parcel ol 
the boys’ linen 
is thoroughly 
cleansed be- 
fore it is re- 
turned to the 
school. The 
school is also 
supplied, from its own artesian well, with 
an unlimited quantity of the finest possible 
water, which comes from the lower green- 
sand. 

It was half-holiday at Leys, when Mr. 
Outram, with great pleasure, pointed out 
to us the numerous advantages the farm 
offered to a large public school. 

Many of the boys had walked over, while 
others had arrived even before us, on their 
iron horses. 

This farm was another favourite haunt 
for their leisure hours, and how they 
seemed to enjoy a roam through the vast 
orchard! I won't say they only looked 
at the fruit, and called it sour. The names 
of the numerous cows, too, were well known 
to them; even the good sty of pigs 
seemed to abound in interest for the 
young minds, while the process of churn- 
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ing and the 
preparation ol 
the forage for 
the cattle 
quite delight- 
ed them, es- 
pecially ifthey 
could only 
lend a hand, 
or meddle in 
some small 
way. On our 
way back to 
school we 
called in at 
Edinburgh 


House, the 


THE ORCHARD school Sana- 


torium, which 
is distant from the school about a mile. 
The same careful aim at uniqueness in 
every particular, that characterises Leys 
School was fully maintained at the sana- 
torium. True, it was empty when I 
visited it, so that illustrating the interior 
with life, as is, in other cases, our par- 
ticular wish, was pleasantly out of the 
question, as it spoke for itself to the 
healthy condition of the school. 

Each room isa little ward in itself with 
three beds, with an electric bell to cach; 
and the upper part is so arranged that in 
cases of infection it can be shut off from 
the ground and first floors;and approached 
by a separate staircase; so that such cases, 
should they arise, are completely iso- 
lated. 

Considering the excellent tuition afford- 
ed to boys at Leys College, the charges, 
which are as 
follows, cannot 
be said to be 
heavy, and espe- 
cially so if com- 
pared with some 
of the older foun- 
dations. 

Ordinary 
charge for board 
and tuition (not 
including books) 
for boys undr 
twelve, 30 
guineas per term, 
and for boys 
over twelve, 3:3 
guineas, lhalf-a- 
guinea ordinary 
medical ex- 
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penses, one guinea for wash- 
ing, and 4 of a guinea for 
gymnasium (including swim- 
ming) extra. In the case of 
boys who are nominated by 
Life Donors, or Donors of the 
school, the charge is 
guineas per annum, or ( 
guineas per term) less. 

Extra charges are made 
for special tuition in chemis- 
try (including the use of che- 
micals and the laboratories,) 
special instrumental and vocal 
music, drawing and painting 
in advanced classes, and for 
the use of the workshops (in- 
cluding materials and techni- 
cal instruction). 

There are several societies in connec- 
tion with the Leys, which may be divided 
into three groups. In the first should 
be mentioned the Leysian Mission to the 
East End, the Leys Christian Union, the 
Foreign Mission Society, the Temperance 
Society and the Leysian Union, all bonds 
of meeting and working ground for Old 
Leysians. 
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THE FARM,.—FEEDING THE TURSEYS. 


In Group II. are the Literary and De- 
bating Societies (senior and junior); the 
school publication, the ‘ Fortnightly,” 
gives opportunity to scholars of a literary 
turn and chronicles events; and the school 
Orchestral Society. 

Group III. is last but not least in the 
estimation of the boys, comprising as it 
does the Old Leysian Football Club, 
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which is well known in the Rugby Foot- 
ball world, and especially so in London ; 
also the Cricket Club, Lacrosse Club, 
Bicycle Club and Boat Club. 

In all branches of athletics Leys School 
holds a proud position. The ’crosse teams 
are held in high repute, for on two occa- 
sions they won the Championship of the 
South, while Booth’s cross-throw, Bain- 
bridge’s high jump and Wauds long jump 
have gone to form records for England. 

No public school can boast of better 
playing-fields than Leys, and I think I 
am fully justified in saying that they do 
not only compare with the best amongst 
the public schools, but rank second to 
none of the numerous football fields in 
Cambridge, which has been confirmed by 
the University team being at all times 
anxious to avail themselves of * Leys” 
ground when resting their own. 

Cricket is, of course, the game during 
the summer term, but of all the games 
football receives the greatest attention, 
and as the school fifteen is now gaining 
additional laurels, it is befitting to give the 
song of the season, which has been piped 
by many thousands of Leysians and their 
friends : 

OPENING CHORUS. 


It is not ours to spout in Greek, nor charm your ear 
in Latin 

(Though you know we could do so—'tis safer to put 
that in), 
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No triumphs of science may tune our lay, nor other 
learning either, 

French, mathematics, pure or mixed, we sing to you of 
neither ; 

For, as an ancient proverb reads, “‘ Who nothing does 
but study, 

His intellect will, in the end, be not a little muddy.” 

So now we sing of everything which charms our daily 
leisures, 

For every term, in constant course, brings seasonable 
pleasures ; 

Your kind indulgence then we crave, while briefly, if 
you please, 

We sing those sports which bring good health and 
stamina to Leys. 


FOOTBALL SONG. 
When Autumn leaves do fall 


We chase the flying football ; 
Then ho! for the rummage of a close-packed scrum- 


mage 
And the grip of a healthy maul! 
Chorus. Now cheer we one and all, 
Hurrah for the flying football ! 
And, oh! for the rummage, &c. 
Good kick! play up now, all! 
The rival captains call, 
Off side there! Drop it! Dribble, sir! Stop it! 
Now, forwards! On the ball ! 
Chorus. Now cheer we one and all, &c. 
Ho! forwards, rush it through ! 
Now, Leys, back up there. No! 
Pick it up! Well ! Now run there fast! 
Well played, sir. Bully for you! 


Chorus. Now cheer we one and all, &c. 
W. Cuas. SARGEANT. 


Our Illustrations are from Photographs 
taken specially for the LupGaTE MonTHLy 
by Mr. R. W. Thomas, 41, Cheapside, 
London, from whom Photographic Prints 
of the Originals can be obtained. 


The following Schools have already appeared in Tuk LuvGate Montusiy:—ETON, 
HARROW, RUGBY, WINCHESTER, WESTMINSTER, CHRiST’S HOSPITAL, DULWICH, 
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MERCHANT TAYLORS’, MARL- 


BOROUGH, CLIFTON AND CHELTENHAM, and back numbers can be chtained through 


all Booksellers, or wirect from the Offwe, 53, Fleet Sircet, London. 
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lilted merrily as the rider passed. He 
took his cue from the birds, and resumed 
his barcarolle, tilla turn in the lane brought 
him to the highway again, close to some 
lodge gates. 

He turned in his saddle to look through 
the avenue of elms which led to the pre- 


CHAPTER I. 


OCTOR GAYLEN had made 
his last call, and, walking his 
cob along the grassy margin of 

the road, appeared to be in no great 
hurry to get home. Being young—he 
was barely thirty—and impressionist 
enough to feel, without analysing, the 
winsomeness around him,*he found it 
pleasant, perhaps, to play the laggard 
while the yellowing sun was lingering 
in the tree-tops, and the modest clouds, 
flushing beneath its amorous glare, were 
gathering round it, and casting a reflec- 
ted loveliness on all beneath them. 
arth and sky, indeed, were all that a 
June sunset could make them: the air 
was fragrant with blossom breath and 
tuneful with bird-voices good to listen 
to. The doctor began to hum himself 
as he turned into a bye-lane, a short 
cut to Barcourt. He passed the Abbey 
Church, a quaint little fane which local 
tolerance had allowed to rise again 
from out the larger ruin which reared 
its gothic windows high above it. The 
souud of the curfew followed him down 
the hill, and he looked across to the 
dismantled Grange as if it swung his 
thoughts there in stormier days the 
place had sheltered a recusant Oswin, 
and as it stood now, grim and silent 
behind its weedy moat, it bore many a 
mark of Noll’s rough usage. But the 
swallows twittered in the amber light, 
and in the chestnut trees the throstles 


sent home of the Oswins. It was not an 
idle glance, but a long, kindly look which, 
perhaps, furnished the key to Lionel 
Gaylen's blythness to-night. His face 
changed, however, to sudden surprise, 
and he waved 

his arm to the 

woman who had 

just appearedto 

open the gates. 

She glanced up 

the drive and 

drew back the 

iron barriers 

just in ‘time 

to let the 

squire ride 

through 

without 

checking his 

pace, which 

became a 

swifter gal- 

lop once he 

was in the 

straight of 

the road. 


HE TUR ED IN HIS SADI LE. 





CROOKED WAYS. 


Following him came a groom, who e... 
changed a broad wink with the woman as 
he passed. 

Lionel looked after the pair curiously, 
put hearing the woman chuckle, he turned 
to her. 

“Ts all well at the hall, dame ? 

“ Ay, gallop along, gallop along,” said 
she, not heeding his query as _ she 
gazed beneath her hand down the road. 
“Thought the post-bag had a sting in it, 
a’did. Will he catch it, think yer—the 
eight o’clock up ?” 

Barcourt station was 
nearly three miles 
away. Lionel looked 
at his watch. The 


” 


train was due out in 
seven minutes. 

“At the rate he is 
may 


going he just 
manage 
“ But do you go, too, 
sir,” cried Dame Hed- 
ley, as if suddenly re- 
membcring something. 
“Bob’s bin gone this 
hour or more wi’ a 
letter for yer—a letter 
from Miss Edith. Her 
left it here this mornin’, 
an’ told me not to send 
it till sundown. Poor 
wench! she’s hard put 
to, I'm thinkin’, But 
her’ll come back, sir; her’l} come 
back, never yo’ fear. Strange 
doin’s, strange doin’s; but the 
Lord ‘ll put ‘em right, an’ the 
Squire will have his reckonin’ 
day, or » 
“ What on earth do you mean ? 
Has Miss Oswin gone away ?” 
“Gone away! What else could she do, 
poor gell, an’ him;—but there, I mustn’t 
tell yer that ; on’y this, doctor,” lowering 
her voice, “‘on’y this, that it’s not after 
his niece Squire Oswin’s a-racin’ now 
But he may race. Two days, two good 
days—that’s a fair start, aint it? Ay, yo’ 
go too—” seeing her listener start impa- 
uently off—* but tek it kindly, lad; tek it 
kindly. Her'll come back an’ yer'll be 
happier for the partin’—the both on yer.” 
Lionel drew his horse in on nearing the 
town, and rode up the High Street at a 
repressive canter. In a few minutes he 
was in the privacy of his room, reading 
the following letter : 


LIONEL THREW THE LETTER TowN, 


\ 
225 

“T have been suddenly called away by 
one who needs me, who is looking for me 
now, afraid of every moment which sepa- 
rates me from him. I have never men- 
tioned him, and you—deeming him dead, 
perhaps, as others do, have forborn allu- 
sion to him. But my father is living, and 
though life is a broken mirror to him, he 
pieces it together at times and sees truth 
in it. I will not say what that truth is; 
but it has driven him to rough measures 
with his keeper, and he is now in freedom, 
awaiting me and what love and helpful- 

ness a daughter may bring 

him. But, Lionel, my heart 

seems divided in two, and half 

of it is ready to break when I 

try to realise what this duty 

means. You have come into 
my life, and where all 
was winter you have 
made sweetest sum- 
mer; and now that I 
have to leave you, it 
seems so hard to say 
that it may be for a 
long, long time, per- 
haps for always Yet 
say it I must, for while 
my father lives I must 
remain with him, and 
there are reasons why 
I cannot do so and 
have our whereabouts 
known—no, not even 
to you. 

** If you love me. you 
will not easily forget 
me; but for your own 
dear sake I wish now 
that you loved me less, 
that the pain of this 
severance might sooner 
leave you. But farewell, and forgive these 
tender words if they give your lesson a 
hard beginning. Forget me; submit to 
time’s own healing, and some day perhaps 
my image will fade and another take its 
place in your heart, to grow there and 
make it bright, as I had hoped to do. For 
me, I shall learn happiness, perhaps, in 
living for one whose weal must grow 
from my sacrifice. The thought quietens 
me. My poor father—I am all he has in 
the world—I must goto him. Will you 
think of me sometimes—but no, no; try 
to forget me, do! God is looking on, and 
He will heal us both in His own good 
way. Farewell.—Epitu.” 
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Lionel threw the letter down with a 
kind of moan. It hurt him beyond mea- 
sure; but with the pain there was a rising 
anger that he should be abandoned so 
entirely. Could she not have granted 
him one last interview, and given him a 
chance to understand more clearly the 
necessity for such a total disappearance? 
There was something odd and Quixotic 
about the whole thing, which, allied with 
the mystery behind it, lent a deep irrita- 
tion to his sense of loss. 

He sat down, chin to chest, and tried to 
think it out. But ratiocination was not 
easy, and after awhile he jumped up and 
walked to and fro to let his feelings have 
a turn. Half maddened at last, he put on 
his hat and made his way to the lodge. 

But Dame Hedley would say very little. 
A letter had arrived for Miss Oswin that 
morning under her care, and the post-boy 
lad gone by with the bag that evening to 
the Hall. Tom, the groom had returned 
with the two horses, and the Squire was 
on his way South. That was all he could 
gather; but she turned briskly to him as 
he was going. 

“But dunno yo’, by word or deed, 
doctor, try to seek ’em out. Keep among 
yer sick folk here, an’ if yer own heart’s a 
bit awry, why physic it wi’ patience an’ 
bide yer time. Miss Edith knows her 
way about, never yo’ fear; an’ though her 
may be gone for years her’ll come back 
as sure as to-morrow’s sun. Jest yo’ 
let her be an’ gie her all the rope her 
wants. Lend me your ear an’ I'll tell 
yer one thing.” 

He walked back through the moon- 
light, heavy enough, but his anger was 
gone, and when he got home he took ° 
out her letter and reading it through 
again kissed it with quiet eyes. 

“ Tiens ta foy,”” said he, as he locked 
it in his desk. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE young doctor was in no better 
case than any other Benedick who 
has lost his heart to a woman and 
then lost both. He had lived some 
twenty-nine years in the world with- 
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patient’stoo. In all the ardour, then, ofa 
new-born passion he found it hard enough 
to go on week after week, hearing nothing 
and trying to beat against the. wind of 
circumstance with what patch of hope he 
could raise to keep him going. The slow- 
going days made existence seem no better 
than a treadmil!—a constant climbing to 
nowhere. He was afraid to think that it 
might always be so; hope he must, in 
some sort, or go mad, he told himself, 
So he doggedly went his rounds, cheer. 
fully as he might, but heavy at heart the 
while and downright unhappy. 

Squire Oswin, on his part, seemed hardly 
less troubled and cut up, and perhaps out 
of fellow-feeling he became wondrous kind 
to the doctor. He was a peculiar man; 
coarse and ill-favoured, with a choleric 
temper which too often broke bounds; but 
Lionel was not unwilling to humour him, 
on the chance that the acquaintance 
might bring him tidings of the runaways. 
The Squire said ‘‘ runaway,” never allud- 
ing to his brother, a delicacy which the 
other perfectly understood, and was care- 
ful accordingly. 

On this footing they were enjoying a 
post-prandial smoke together one evening 
in September. Lionel sat back, staring 
absently into the twilight, while the 
Squire, puffing busily, was watching him, 
They had exhausted a subject, and were 
in a conversational interregnum, The 


ote a 


out knowing more of love than a passing singeiny 
had given him in his student days at Guy’s, an 
experience which, having left a deposit of cynicism 
in his nature, had armed him against even Miss 


Oswin’s beauty, till a recent illness of hers, and his 
daily attendance on her in the absence of his senior, 
old Dr. Lance, had led to his heart’s undoing, and his 
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Squire blew a great 
cloud and crossed his 
legs impatiently. He 
disliked silence. 

«A penny for them, 
Gaylen,” hesaid at last. 

Lionel started; re- 
vived his languishing 
cigar; then looked at 
his host. 

“No news, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Not a _ whisper,” 
said the Squire, send- 
ing forth another cloud. 
“ She’s as lost as a pin 
in a field.” 

He noted the pale 
weariness in the lis- 
tener’s face as he leaned 
back again. The Squire . 
came to the conclusion 
that Lionel was no 
wiser than he, and he 
puffed more than-ever 
in the new silence 

“It's hard on you, 
Gaylen, ’pon my word 
it is!” he burst out at 
length. ‘ Looks as if 
she had jilted you, don’t it? The 
uttle witch. What possessed her to play 
this prank on us both? forcing me to 
put detectives after her as if she had 
stolen the plate, and you—well, you 
bear up heartily, all considered. But we 
shall trace her yet, Gaylen. The world 
is only a bundle of hay, as Byron said, 
and if we lose a needle in it why 
there’s finding it, if we only search long 
enough. D—n them both—the detectives 
I mean.” 

He jumped to his feet in a fume. 

“What now?” he cried, glaring at the 
man servant who had just entered. 

“ Telegram, sir,’ said the man, holding 
the tray out nervously. 

The Squire snatched the message up 
with a snort. 

**Excuse me, doctor.” 

Lionel watched him open the message, 
and was conscious of a thrill of interest 
as he saw him start, and an odd light 
flash to his eyes It was some seconds 
before the Squire sank down into his 
chair with a groan. 

“Read it, Gaylen; read it.” 

He held the paper out, apparently quite 
unmanned. Lionel took it wonderingly. 


HE FELT HIS THROAT. 


The message was from 
one of the detectives, 
and hailed from 
Chicago. 


‘Lady and gentle- 
man, answering de- 
scription, killed, acci- 

~ Be 
dent, North Pacific, 
month ago. Wilson.” 


Squire Oswin, hand 
over face to conceal 
his emotion, watched 
through his fingers the 
white features and 
quivering hands of his 
visitor as he held the 
paper between them 
and read its tidings. 
He saw him suddenly 
clutch the chair-back 
as if he would have 
fallen else; and _per- 
haps he was sorry, for 
his chest heaved, and 
he forced something 
back—it was like a sob. 

“Is this — is. this 
true? Did you know 
they were in America?” 
said Lionel, recovering himse!f and look- 
ing with set face at the other. 

The Squire jumped to his feet. 

“They! What do you mean, sir? 
Wilson traced her there, I suppose; but 
that she had a man with her, another 
lover, why, sir, you ——” 

The rest was lost. With surprising 
suddenness the Doctor’s hands had shot 
out, and had twined round the speaker’s 
throat like steel bands. 

“If you say another word I'll shake 
the breath from your body, you lying old 
scoundrel. Faugh!” 

He threw the struggling figure from 
him with a look of loathing. The Squire 
fell heavily to the ground, half rose again, 
and then fell back and lay without offer- 
ing to move. 

Lionel stood a moment breathing hard 
and gazing with angry eyes at the 
prostrate man. Then he shook himself 
with a laugh, and reached for the water- 
bottle. 

“Are you better?” he said, afew minutes 
later, as the Squire opened his eyes and 
stared blankly up at him. “Can you 
understand what I say? Take this, it 
will quicken your hearing.” 
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The Squire drank the brandy willingly, 
but said nothing. He tried to rise, 
but Lionel forced him back on the 
cushion. 

‘Better lie still a bit—but listen. I 
shall leave here in the morning. If I find 
the news concerning them to be true, I 
shall probably never return, If it prove 
false, you siiall hear of me, if not of them, 
again. In the meanwhile keep guard on 
your temper: you are subject to apoplexy, 


and I, at least, don’t want you to die off 


just yet.” 

In another minute he was gone. The 
Squire rose to his feet, felt his throat 
tenderly for a moment, and then drank 
another bumper of brandy. He rang the 
bell with a low laugh. 

“Saddle Meg, and fetch Hillory at 
once,” he told the man. 


CHAPTER III. 
Two years went by, 
and it was June time 
again at Barcourt. The 
rooks chattered of it 
in the tree-tops; the 
throstles piped of it, 
and the busy swallows, 
splashing in the sheen 
of the higher air, pre- 
saged its fair weather. 
Lionel Gaylen, walking 
between the garlanded / 
hedgerows far beneath, ¢ 
watched and listened, 
and was vaguely glad 
that all was so un- 
changed. For the years 
that had gone had 
seemed half a lifetime, 
and his altered subjec- 
tivity had cast a false 
light over things which 
made even the old 
scenes look strange at 
first. Leaving the town 
behind him, he had 
found his way into the 
familiar lanes; and it 
was to Satisfy a dis- 
tinct longing to be 
among them again, to 
live where Edith had 
lived, that he had come 
back to seek reinstate- 
ment with his old friend 
Lance. He was tired of » tyne 
wandering hither and 
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thither, and here, in the quiet old-world 
ishness of Barcourt, he felt a sense of rest 
as a fretful brook might when it loses 
itself in the peace of some shaded lagoon, 

Walking musingly on, heedless of the 
failing light, he came to the little church 
by the Grange. The Oswins had wor- 
shipped there in Royalist days, and he 
remembered that Edith herself had liked 
to walk over sometimes and kneel awhile 
in its dim stillness. He opened the gate 
and walked up to the door. It was past 
sundown, but it might be open, and so he 
found it. 

He went softly in and sat down near a 
little side chapel, in which a large crucifix 
hung. The aftermath showed faintly 
through the Western window, and through 
that over the altar shone the soft light of 
the rising moon; on the left, beneath a 
figure of the Virgin, a 
candle, left by some 
rustic devotee, gleamed 
faintly. 

The silence and the 
dimness of the place 
were quietening; its 
associations stirred 
tender thoughts with- 
out quickening the 
pulse. Leaning back 
with a grateful sense 
of these things, Lionel 
closed his eyes to look 
in at the vision which 
rose up in his fancy— 
the slim girlish figure, 
kneeling saint-like with 
golden nimbus in the 
prayer - place of her 
fathers, her young heart stirring 
maybe at the ghostly touch of 
theirs, or with soft emotions such 
as maidens have on the shy eve 
of womanhood. 

When he opened his eyes again, 
the moonlight over the altar was 
brighter, yellowing the candle- 
flame and lending grey distinct- 
ness to the walls; but what was 
it he saw there? He leaned for- 
ward, straining his eyes—a faint 
golden island in the greyness, and 
beneath it the kneeling form of a 
woman. 

An odd sensation of awe moved 
through him. She had not been 
there a few minutes ago, he had 
not heard her approach ; perhaps 
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he was only dreaming. He pressed 
his hand over his eyes, hardly daring to 
jook in at what was so like a spectre, and 
more than half doubting his wakefulness. 
Feeling at last perfectly sure of it, he 
joked out again. The figure was gone— 
no, there it was in the shadow, gliding 
away from him. It crossed the moon- 
rays into the shadow on the other side, 
where, for an instant, it paused, looking 
back with white face in his direction. 

He sprang to his feet and almost stag- 
gered towards it. He tried to cry out, 
but could not. He saw it turn and dis- 
appear behind the organ, but when he got 
there the recess was vacant—his hands 
only groped the air. His loud cry echoed 
strangely in the empty church. 

“Edith, my loved one! where are 
you? It is I, Lionel. Edith! ah, she 
cannot hear. It was but fancy—a poor 
brain-freak. What has come to me, I 
wonder ?”’ 

He stood in the aisle, looking round 
dazedly. The still flame of the little 
candle gave now an eerie quality to the 
silence, which sent something like a 
shudder through him. 

“It is this tomb of a church,” he mut- 
tered, and he found his way to the door 
and walked out under the stars. He 
looked up and around. A corncrake was 
grating from the field near by, a bat flit- 
tered round him mockingly. He shivered 
again, then laughed at himself, and with 
a vigorous ‘“‘ Pshaw!” turned down the 
lane to Barcourt. 

The diamond windows of the Lodge 
were bright as he passed, and, remember- 
ing the old servitor who had been Miss 
Oswin’s nurse, he went up to see how she 
might be. 

“Well, dame, how is the sciatica?’”’ 
he said, cheerily as he could, as the son 
let him in. : 

The old lady dropped her knitting with 
a start. She would have risen, but he 
playfully pushed her back to her seat. 

“Stay where you are, dame; but say 
something, do, or I shall doubt my wel- 
come.” 

“ Lord bless us!” said she, finding her 
voice at last. 

“Amen!” added Lionel, sitting down, 
ard holding his head in his hands dis- 
tractedly. 

“ How are you getting on ? ” 

“An’ me a-thinkin’ of yer that very 
minute,” was her answer. 
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** Which reminds me of an old saying,”’ 
said he, leaning back and noting the glad- 
ness in her furrowed face. “ But I’m only 
Lionel Gaylen.” 

* Ay, to be sure, an’ thank God for 
it!” she replied, looking round her. Bob 
had left the room. ‘ Why ever did yer 
go away, lad?” turning again to him. 
“ Better a’ stayed at home all the while, 
‘stead o’ huntin’ for other folks’ graves, 
as ifthere were nothin’ better to do, an’ 
the world so sick as it is! Daresay yo're 
sorry now as yo’ never found 'em?” 
Her black eyes twinkled through her 
spectacles. 

‘Dunno be hurt, sir, at my way,’’ she 
went on, getting no answer. “ It were 
mortal cruel to yer, an’ to all on us, ‘cept 
the Squire; he solaced himself wi’ a wife, 
an’ a pretty piece her was, too, to run 
away i’ that style, though there’s them as 
don’t blame her. An’ now he’s taken to 
worse ways than ever, an’ near ruined th’ 
old place. But let him have his head ; 
there’s a judgment at the lane-end; may- 
be a little afore it, now yo’ve come. He's 
as right as I am, doctor, an’ yo’re the man 
to prove it!” 

She turned to him, tremulous with ex- 
citement. 

‘“*Who do I mean?” she went on, in 
answer to his question, “ why Mr. Oswin, 
the real Squire; him as is hiding his head 
in th’ old ruin yonder, more daft now 
reason’s wi’ him than ever he were in his 
mania days. God an’ Miss Edith toge- 
ther ha’ cured him, doctor, as sure } 

Lionel jumped to his feet. 

“* They are alive then ?—they are here? 
—the figure in the church was not a delu- 
sion? Qh, say it again, good dame, say 
it again.” 

‘Lor! how he do tek on, now,” she 
said, almost querulously. “ Sit thee down, 
do, an’ listen quiet, like a Christian. 
Thought yer had a cool head, or a’ might 
not a told yer the secret. If it were 
known at th’ hall that he were livin’ half- 
a-mile off, he’d be carted off to an asylum 
again, an’ no one to say nay to the doin’ 
of it The Squire, as next o’ kin, holds 
the power, an’ it were ‘cos he lost sight 
of ‘em two years ago that he were so put 
out. Yer mind that night when he made 
for the station like a mad thing?” 

“Yes,” said Lionel, manfully holding 
himself in his chair. 

“ Well, that were two days after the 
escape. ‘Course he was too late, for while 
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he was Swearin’ at 
his hirelings in 
Hampshire, Mr. Os- 
win an’ his daughter 
were on their way 
to Canady. There ’ 
they stayed till two vg 
months ago, when a 5 
sudden cravin’, like, 
to see th’ old scenes 
brought ’em_ both 
back. They've bin 
here just a week, 
an’ no one the wiser 
but th’ old priest an’ 
my Bob an’ his wife. 
She’s there now, 
awaitin’ on ‘em, 
They occupy two 
secret rooms in the west wing, 
which have hidden hunted papish- 
ers afore now, an’ th’ old furniture 
there still. But bless yer! they’re 
as happy as the day’s long wi’ 
their books an’ things. He’s writin’ 
something, a history or something o’ that; 
an’ on’y larfs when [ tell him how things 
are goin’ on at th’ hall. But it must not 
be, doctor!” she cried excitedly; “it's a 
sin, if ever there was one, an’ Miss Edith 
a thinkin’ of yer more than ever her did. 
Why—mercy save us!” 

She rose suddenly to her feet, staring 
at the figure which stood in the doorway. 
Lionel turned and beheld a tall, venerable- 
looking man, of about fifty. He was 
smiling, hat in hand, and only appeared 
to see the woman. 

“Is this wise o’ yer, sir?” she said, 
offering him a chair. “If yo’ can on'y 
come out wi’ th’ bats yo’ should keep 
away from th’ night-owls. But this 
gentleman is a friend to all on us. Yo’ve 
heard, maybe, of Dr. Gaylen.” 

* To-night, for the first time,” said Mr. 
Oswin, turning to Lionel with a pleasant 
smile ; ‘‘ and it was to seek you, sir, that, 
at some personal risk, | have extended my 
walk to-night. May I ask the honour of 
your company back with me? I will 
explain as we go along.” 

“ Now God be praised!” said the dame, 
looking after them up the road. “If the 
lad don’t put things right there’s no sense 
in sane men, an’ doctorin’s all a fraud.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Mr. Oswin’s eyes glanced approvingly 
at his companion as they walked away. 
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“T have learned to-night a 
secret which my daughter 
has kept from me tor a 
couple of years,” he began, 
in a low deliberate voice. 
‘““She is very dear io me, 
but behind her loving ways 
and her gentleness | never 
suspected that she 
had a deep sorrow 
of her own. She 
never spoke of it, 
and though her man. 
ner has been a little 
triste at times, I as. 
cribed it to our posi- 
tion and other 
things, having my- 
self known melan- 
choly through think- 
ing of them. To- 
night, in announcing 
ae ; my intention of leay- 
ing here, I observed 
tears in her eyes and 
a suppressed agitation which at first 
puzzled me. When I asked her what it 
meant she only fell on my shoulder and 
sobbed, unable to say a word. In doing 
so the locket at her neck fell to the ground 
and opened, showing a face quite un- 
known to me, but which I am glad to 
have alongside me now.” 

Lionel bowed. 

“As gently as I could I got the truth 
from her,” proceeded Mr. Oswin. “It 
seems she had seen you in the church 
to-night, and, fearing to speak with you, 
had fled by the passage which connects 
it with the Grange. She heard you cry 
her name, and judged by that you were 
still true to her. The incident unhinged 
her, naturally, hence her emotion when 
I spoke of leaving. 
daughter as only a father can; but I! 
cannot allow her happiness to be sacti- 
ficed to my unfortunate situation. Be- 
tween us, I think, we might preserve it 
without her feeling that she is wronging 
either party. Your name and family are 
known to me, and I give my full and glad 
consent to your suit.” 

He offered his hand. 

“How can | sufficiently thank you?” 
was all Lionel could say as he gripped it 

“There are difficulties in the way,” 
Mr. Oswin continued ; “ and perhaps the 
best way to explain them is to go back te 
their beginning.” 
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He walked on a few yards in silence, a 
Jook of pain in his face as memory worked 
pack to the starting-place of all his 
troubles. 

“My wife was a Roman Catholic,” he 
began, ‘“‘ the daughter of an Italian lady I 
met at Florence. I married her against 
my father’s wish, and I am sorry to say 
we quarrelled so seriously on the subject 
that he commanded me never to approach 
his presence again. He cut off my allow- 
ance and we came to London, where, on 
a small annuity my 
wife enjoyed, and 
some earnings from 
my pen, we were able 
to live a quiet, but 
sufficiently happy life. 
We lived for each 
other and our child; 
and each year—but I 
need not dwell upon 
it. She was snatched 
away from me when 
Edith was four years 
ofage. My grief was 
very great, and for 
months I was incon- 
solable. In the midst 
of the trouble my ‘ 
brother visited me. 
Perhaps my conduct 
appeared odd to him. 
We had always been 
much estranged, and at 
that painful time his pre- 
sence was an irritant I 
had hard work to brook. 
lavoided him, and kept 
my room all I could. 
One day, whilst I was in S 


the middle of one of the oe J 
painful outflowings which eet od 
sometimes carried me 


away, and quite uncon- 
scious of everything about 
me, Robert entered with two gentlemen, 
whom he introduced as friends of his. I 
was surprised by the intrusion, and only sat 
in moody silence, but conscious of a rising 
anger against my brother’s flippant man- 
ner, which at last got the better of me, 
and brought me to my feet in a state 
bordering on frenzy. I commanded them 
all three to leave the room. They did so, 
but I remember Robert’s smile as he 
turned at the door and bowed himself 
with mock ceremony from my presence. 
4 never saw him again. In two days, 
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on the evidence of two practitioners—my 
late visitors—my person was seized, and 
I was taken to a private asylum, where, 
thanks to the care to make me so, I really 
did lose my reason, so that when the 
lunacy inspector came I was as bond fide 
a case as he could wish for. But, as time 
went on, I enjoyed occasional intervals of 
rightmindedness which made me feel my 
position acutely. In one of these mental 
oases | explained my case to the inspec- 
tor, but nothing came of it. So the years 
went on, till one day 
I attacked my keeper 
as we were walking in 
the garden. Leaving 
him stunned I made 
my escape, and found 
my way to Heniton, 
over the hill yonder. 
There I learnt that 
my father had been 
dead many years; 
that my brother had 
charge of the estate ; 
,and that he had 
adopted and reared 
my daughter—why, I 
know not, unless it 
was to blind people. 

He never spoke of 

me, and the belief 

grew that I was dead. 

But Edith knew 

otherwise, and I wrote 
her, care of Dame 

Hedley (a trustwor- 

thy old soul, who was 

also in the secret, but 
held her tongue for the 
family’s sake), to come to 
me. To shorten the story, 
she came, and we went at 
once to America. There I 
placed myself under the 
charge of a brain physician, 
who, without entirely curing me, did lessen 
the frequency of my attacks. I have been 
without a lapse now for several months.” 

Lionel looked up in surprise. 

“In the course of a year or so,” the 
other went on, “‘I may be sufficiently re- 
covered—there is no knowing—to get 
medical testimony that I am compos 
mentis, and in a fit state to take my 
proper social position. In the meanwhile 
the estate is protected by Chancery, and 
no great harm ——” 

** But you forget, sir,” put in Lionel, 
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‘**legal evidence of your death, two years 
ago, placed the property in your brother's 
possession, and there is talk in the town 
of the last bit of land being mortgaged in 
a day or two. The position is serious 
and requires your instant intervention.” 

Mr. Oswin paused in his walk, surprise 
and pain in his face. 

*‘Does villany go so far?” he said at 
last. ‘“‘ Dame Hedley was right, then; it is 
the land he is squandering as well as the 
income; yet, if I intervene, my liberty 
will be at stake; my hope of recovery 
will be gone ; my—Oh! it is too cruel!” 

They walked on in silence ull they 
came to the church. 

“ However, we will talk it over again,” 
said Mr. Oswin, with a sigh. ‘ Our safest 
way is by the passage. It has become 
the privilege of an Oswin to use a con- 
spirator’s burrow in order to get to his 
hall.” 

He smiled bitterly as he looked care- 
fully round before entering. Ina minute 
more he had opened a small door in the 
woodwork at the back of the organ, made 
by the builders, evidently, to afford ingress 
to the instrument. 
Asking Lionel not 
to move, he stooped 
for a lantern. He 
drew back the slide, 
and a yellow bar ot 
light shone out, re- 
vealing at his feet 
an old stone stair- 
case, the slab cover- 
ing of which lay 
near. 

In the space of a 
few minutes they 
were standing in a 
jong, half - roofless 
gallery, with worm- 
eaten wainscot and 
rotting floors. 

‘It is not all so 
bad as this,” said Mr. Oswin, 
turning into a large apart- 
ment on the right, which 
was also wainscoted. They 
were half across it when a 
panel was drawn back, and 
Miss Oswin appeared. 

“Oh, padre dear, I’m so . 
afraid of these nocturnal “3%,” 
walks Have you enjoyed 
it? How tired you look!” - 











served in the shadow, made by the 
light from the inner room, felt a quick 
thumping within him which was almost 
painful. The sight of her, the sound 
of her voice, her whole beautiful pre- 
sence, struck his senses with a kind of 
shock. 

‘“* Nay, not so hasty,” said Mr. Oswin, 
playfully resisting her gentle pulling to 
the door. ‘Guess what Prospero has 
found in the moonlight and brought hither 
to his prison-flower.” 

Edith looked up at him curiously, then 
something directed her vision over his 
shoulder, and her grasp tightened on her 
father’s arm. 

‘‘ No cause for trembling, lassie,” said 
he gently. ‘Come forward, doctor, and 
be a tree to this tendril. Ay, it’s he, girl, 
Let him have you—I know all about it, 
and I know what love is—there she goes! 
God bless them both!” 

He quietly withdrew, leaving them in 
the shaft of light, unconscious of every- 
thing but the happy tumult within them, 
and the glad eye and lip-service, which 
are love’s own dumb-talk. 

CHAPTER V, 
THE young doctor 
was very busy dur- 
ing the next three 
days. So. too, were 
Lawyer Hillory and 
his surveyor—with 
much headshaking 
and sad comment, 
from Barcourt. The 
Squire also was 
busy — with the 
bottle. His life 
lately had become 
more and more 
bacchanalian, and, 
from an occasional 
devotee, he had be- 
come a slave to the 
wine-god. But on 
Thursday afternoon 
his lawyer was due, 
and the Squire 
always believed m 
business before 
pleasure. As _ he 
sat expectant in his 
library chair, he thought what an 
excellent maxim that was; and he 
poured out only half a glass more, 
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which perhaps emphasized the smack of 
his lips. 

“Show him in,” he said to the man, 
when the solicitor was announced. 

He sat back in his chair, and tried to 
focus his gaze on the inkstand. His 
brows drew closer together with the 
effort, and asa further test he slowly 
extended his fore- 
finger, making it 
travel somewhat 
spirally to the ob- 
ject in his view. 

“Sober as a 
judge,” said he, 
looking as grave 
as one as he 
leaned back 
again. « Well, 
Hillory,” turning 
to the door as 
that gentleman 
appeared. “glad 
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rascally poachers the other night, he saw 
a man’s face so like my father’s, who lies 
now in the vault yonder, that he had 
half a mind to drop his gun and leave the 
hares to their luck. And Tom is a 
strong-minded fellow, and wouldn't tell a 
lie to save his neck. That’s more than 
you can say, Hillory. What’s this? 
: . Only twelve hun- 
dred for the West 
Uplands, and all 
that timber! 
zounds, man! it’s 

4, giving it away.” 
4 And so began a 
t= discussion on the 
"Me merits of the 
valuation, which 
lasted some time 
and not to the improving of 
the Squire’s temper. At 
length he reached for his pen 
and dipped it into the ink, 


to see you, Hil- . ge preparatory to signing. 
lory. Pour your- mt ceuies enatne wanes ©. “What now?” he cried 


self out a drop 

of wine and hand me the deeds. [I'll be 
looking through them while the grape 
warms your old blood. Got any blood, 
Hillory, or are you sheepskin through- 
out ?” 

The Squire always laughed at his own 
humour, and he did now into a severe fit 
of coughing. This enabled the lawyer to 
unfasten his bag and take out the docu- 
ments without further comment from his 
client. Mr. Hillory was a meek little 
man, long accustomed to the Squire’s 
peculiar manner, and preferring not to 
take umbrage where so much good 
profit was. 

‘Why did you make me laugh ?” growled 
the Squire, snatching up the papers and 
tearing the tape from them. ‘What is all 
this talk about the Grange being haunted ? 
Heard anything of it?” 

Mr. Hillory said that it had not come 
to his knowledge ; but the Squire, glaring 
along the lines of the mortgage, appeared 
not to catch the answer and only said a 
loud “ Eh ?” 

“It has not come to my knowledge,” 
repeated Mr. Hillory in a louder voice ; 
“but it is possibly only some idle tale.” 

“Idle tale!” muttered his client, still 
reading on till he came to the end of the 
page, when he looked up. “ Idle tale! 
Why, one of the keepers swore to me 
that while he was watching for those 





angrily, as the man appeared 
with the salver. ‘Away with you! Let 
them wait, whoever it be. Don’t you see 
I’m engaged.” 

The man began to stammer an explana- 
tion, but disappeared just in time to es- 
cape Mr. Hillory’s bag, which had been 
flung at him. 

‘‘Deuce take the people!” said the 
Squire, appeasing himself with another 
glass of Martelle, and taking up his pen 
again. 

He dipped it into the ink and drew his 
brows together for the act of signing. 
Then slowly the quill began to creak 
through his name. But it was stopped 
midway: a long, thin hand had closed 
over the Squire's and held it prisoner. 

“Gently, Robert, gently,” said a low 
voice. For some seconds there was per- 
fect stillness in the room. The lawyer 
sat glued to his chair; the Squire glared 
wildly up at the face at his elbow, while 
Lionel and Edith stood aside, wondering 
whether he was struck dumb in his fright. 
They both started as he suddenly jumped 
to his feet with a fearful cry, and shrank 
away from the mild eyes of his brother. 
Edith clung to her protector, who, how- 
ever, pushed her gently aside and made 
a step forward. His eyes were anxiously 
fixed on the Squire, in whose breast min- 
gled fear and astonishment were fast 
condensing into ungovernable rage. 
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“Calm yourself, Squire, for heaven’s 
sake!” cried Lionel. 

But the Squire appeared not to hear 
him. His limbs bent as if for a spring, 
but, instead of leaping forth, as he ap- 
peared on the point of doing, he only 
gave a guttural cry and fell heavily for- 


ward into his brother’s arms. 
a 


* * 7 


Lionel drew the weeping girl to him, 
and kissed her forehead gently. He had 
found her in the drawing-room, whith-r 
she had flown to escape the hushed bustle 
of the household. 

*«‘ But it was so horrible,” she said, in 
reply to his entreaty to dry her tears. 
“‘He was not wholly bad, dear, and was 
often good and kind to me; it would have 
been so much nicer could he have given 
up possession quietly and gone away to 
live. He would not have wanted for 
money, for you know how kind poor 
father is. But where is he? Let me go 
to him.” 

Lionel restrained her. 

‘‘He desires to be alone for a short 
time, and asked me to join you. He is 
rather cut up. It does seem a pity that 


his new liberty should have such a sad 
beginning. 


But you must not let it op- 
press youso. Ina few weeks’ time, when 
the incident will be farther from you, you 
will look at it more calmly. Now kiss 
me again, and we will walk in the garden 
before the sun is quite gone. There is 
peace there: let us take the hint from 
Nature. 

‘“‘ Ay, there they be,” said Dame Hed- 
ley, seeing the twain from the bedroom, 
where she had just finished the first offices 
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of the death-chamber; “an’ the Lord 
sees "em as well as me, an’ He knows it's 
for the best, for all His rough dealin’ this 
day. Ay, it were His will; but eh, eh! | 
wish the Squire could a’ said a prayer of 
his own, ’stead o’ leavin’ it all tous. It 
were o’er sudden, it were, an’ after sucha 
life too. He ——” 

She looked suddenly back into the room, 
having heard footsteps. Mr. Oswin was 
standing by the bedside, contemplating 
the still remains of his brother. The 
dame, who had known them as boys toge- 
ther, guessed his thoughts, and, with an 
old servitor’s freedom, broke in upon 
them and drew him gently to the window, 

‘Look on the living as well, sir, an’ 
remember all that has passed. There 
they be, and he’s givin’ her a sprig o’ 
heartsease. It’s the colour of her own 
eyes, as are turned to yer now, with the 
dew in them both. Pore gell, her’s as sad 
as yo’ be; but there! yo'll all be cheery 
again fore the carn’s 7’ the ricks, an’ ——” 

‘“Yes, yes, dame. Leave me awhile, 
do. I’m in ne humour for talk. Go.” 

Something in his manner silenced the 
woman, and she left him without more 
words. But when the lovers re-entered 
the drawing-room a little later, they found 
Mr. Oswin awaiting them. Edith ran to 
him, and he smiled down at her as she 
looked up caressingly. 

‘‘Nay, I’m not so sad, Edie. But we 
must think kindly of him in the happiness 
that is coming. Take her, Gaylen, and 
let us forget this affair as soon as may be. 
Crooked ways cannot be always straight. 
ened without a wrench at the start. God 
keep you both!” 





“To the Lords cf Convention 'twas Claverhouse spoke: 
‘Ere the King’s crown goes down, there are crowns to 
broke ; 
Unhook the West Port and let us gang free, 
For it's up wi’ the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 


presents more striking or finer 
scenery than Forfarshire. From 
the variety of highland and lowland, of 
inland and marine, of hill-protected strath 
and caverned headland, trowning on the 
ocean, of mountain waterfall and placid 
and pellucid estuary, it may be said that 
Forfarshire naturally exhibits such pic- 
turesque scenes as would delight the heart 
of the most fastidious lover of nature. 
Had we been asked in our childhood 
days for what Dundee was famous, there 
is no doubt but that, with that unanimity 
so delightful to behold in children, we 
would have answered—* Marmalade.” 


JO ecseni no County in Scotland 


As years rolled on, and many of us had 


entered the fields of commerce, we would, 
in reply to the same query, have said, 
“ Jute, or whale-oil and whale-bone.” As 
we got riper and more experienced, we 
would have felt inclined to boldly stake 
our opinion on “* Whisky!” 

Thinking that a chatty paper on the 
national beverage of Scotland would be 
both instructive and interesting, I hied my- 
self one morning by the ten o'clock express 
from King’s Cross to Dundee. By the 
way, what an excellent and luxurious 
train that express is, to be sure. One 
glides out of King’s Cross, and having 
passed through Finsbury, your engine- 
driver “lets her go,” and you make your- 
self comfortable in the corner of your 
well-cushioned “ smoker,” and read. No 
chance of being disturbed every few 
minutes at different stations. You stop 
so seldom : only at Grantham, York, New- 
castle, Berwick, Edinburgh and Dundee. 

It is useless to search tor the origin and 
history of the use of whisky, and encyclo- 
pedias throw but little light on the subject. 
Rightly or wrongly, Scotland is credited 
with having whisky for its national beve- 
rage. I think Robbie Burns is to be 


blamed for this to a great extent. It has, 
moreover, now become one of the chief— 
indeed, one might say the chief—articles of 
commerce ; and the revenue derived from 
the distillation of spirits in Scotland is by 
no means a small item in the yearly 
Budget. 

Who the first genius was that dis- 
covered it, and his precise method of dis- 
tillation, have been buried in the dim and 
distant mists of antiquity. Tradition tells 
us that the Arabians were the first dis- 
tillers. East Indians have had, from time 
immemorial, a manufactured spirituous 
liquor called “ arrack.” Whether Scot- 
land or Ireland really was the first to 
adopt the art must remain a moot point. 
The earliest name it had was “ Aqua 
Vite.” The Gaelic name, Uisqe-beatha, 
became in time Anglicised into whisky. 
The Irish called it Usquebaugh, both the 
terms meaning strong water. As far back 
as the sixteenth century the Irish had a 
drink called “ builcan,” from ‘“ buile ” 
(madness) and ‘“‘ceaun” (the head)— 
truly, an appropriate name. 

In 1661 a duty of fourpence a gallon 
was imposed, and this duty has steadily 
gone on increasing. Indeed, it is one of 
the safest sources of revenue to a per- 
plexed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Everybody having heard of that cele- 
brated brand of Scotch known familiarly 
as J. R. D., I thought a visit to the 
warehouses of John Robertson and Son, 
and a chat with the firm, would give me 
ample matter for this article, and that I 
was right in my surmise passes without 
comment, 

It appears that little or no whisky is 
consumed as it comes direct from the 
distillery, but that the produce of various 
distilleries are blended together in certain 
proportions until the desired effect—a 
rich, mellow, full-flavoured mixture—is 
the result, a result which, like a well- 
known article, is both “ grateful and com- 
forting.” 

It would be, no doubt, better to start at 
the very beginning—from the time the bar- 
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ley grows in the field till it ultimately, in 
a liquefied and extracted form, leaves the 
warehouses of John Robertson and Son 
as their celebrated three-star J. R. D. 
There is an old and trite saying that, in 
making hare soup it is first necessary to 


catch yourhare. Soit iswith whisky. To 
have it good, it is first necessary to obtain 
your barley, and see that you obtain it of 


good and uniform quality. 
great deal of barley is im- 
ported from the Black Sea 
and the Continent, Scotch 
barley is still out andaway 
the best. Well, having 
obtained your barley, the 
first process through 
which it passes is that of 
steeping. It is put into 
large tanks of water for 
two or three days. Taken 
from this, it is then spread 
on the floor of the malt- 
house, where it lies for 
nine or ten days; and 
during this time it is fre- 
quently turned so as to 
cause the grain to germi- 
nate regularly. When the 
germ has grown suffi- 
ciently, that is, nearly as 
long as the grain, the 
sprouted barley is put 
into the kiln to dry. 


Though a 
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A word or two about the kilns and fuel. 
Large iron floors (perforated) are used 
to spread the malt on, while underneath 
are lit huge fires. No doubt every one 
is aware that Scotch whisky always has, 
in a more or less marked degree, a de- 
cidedly smoky flavour. This flavour is 
imparted to the malt by the judicious 
mixture of peat with the coal and coke 
usedto firethe kilns. The greater the pro- 
portion of peat used, the 
more marked the smoky 
flavour, and thus the de- 
gree of smokiness can be 
regulated to a nicety. The 
malt is then passed into 
the mill to be ground, and 
thence to the mash-tun. 
This tun is furnished with 
a false perforated bottom, 
and the hot water flows up 
into the malt from below. 
Three waters or watery 
extracts are drawn off 
during this process of 
mashing — the first im 
about an hour, the second 
in two hours and the third 
in six hours. During this 
period of manipulation all 
the saccharine element of 
the malt is extracted, and 
the result is that a thick 
wort or wash is formed. 
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This is drawn off and allowed to 
cool, and is then passed into vats 
called the wash-backs, to allow 
the process of fermentation to take 
place. From the wash-backs the 
wash is run into the wash-charger, 
thence to the wash-still, where the 
first process of distillation begins. 
The wash is a thick, spirity liquid, 
and during the process of distilla- 
tion it requires to be constantly 
stirred up to prevent the matter in 
suspension settling on the bottom 
of the still, where it would very 
soon become burned and affect the 
flavour of the whisky, making it 
still burnt (or singed). 

The distillate 1s condensed, and 
is termed “ low wines,” and is run 
into the “‘ low wines” receiver. 

From thence it passes to the 
spirit-still and is distilled into 
whisky. The spirit as it con- 
denses and passes off is beautifully clear. 
Directly it shows the slightest trace of 
milkiness on the addition of water it 
is cut off and the residue passes back 
to the “low wines” for re-distillation. 
Che difference of the strengths here is 
worthy of notice. The “low wines” 





is about 12 deg. or 13 deg. under proof, 


the whisky after distillation is about 
2odeg. over proof. The whisky then is 
mixed with a certain proportion of water 
to reduce it to the legal strength, 11 deg. 
ever proof, and is drawn off into casks 
and placed to mature in due course in the 
bonded warehouse. 

After the whole of the spirit has been 
removed the residue is known as “ pot 
ale,” and formerly was run into the 
sewer, but nowadays it has to be got rid 
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THE BONDED WAREHOUSE 


of in some other way, as it was a source of 
pollution to streams. It is now found to 
be excellent top-dressing for various crops. 
Pigs and cattle drink it greedily. 

Every stage of the manufacture.is con- 
stantly and jealously watched by Excise 
officers, and due note is made of every 
gallon distilled. 

The journey to Kirkcaldy and back to 
Dundee enabled me to obtain a good view 
of the beautiful river Tay, and to cross 
and recross the famous Tay Bridge. I 
need not go back to the sad history of the 
old bridge, which is now so well known, 
telling you how a terrible catastrophe 
happened on the evening of Sunday, the 
29th December, 1879, when the Edinburgh 
mail train, with the whole of the high 
girder spans, were blown by the fierce 

- storm into the river, or how 
not oae of the ninety passen- 
gers escaped to tell the tale to 
the horrified town of Dundee. 
The new bridge is somewhat 
lower than the old one, and 
has a double line of rails, the 
former only having the single 
line. All that human know- 
ledge and ingenuity could do 
has been done to render this 
new bridge proof to the wildest 
storm that might rage. The 
Tay Bridge is the largest bridge 
in the world, being between 
two and three miles in length. 
The accompanying _illustra- 
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tions give one somie idea of the old bridge 
after the accident, and the present struc- 
ture. 

Having explained briefly the rudiments 
of the manufacture of whisky, I now come 
to that far more important and difficult 
part—that of true and accurate blending. 

The firm of John 
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they possess one of the finest and best 
equipped bonded stores in the world. 
The warehouses, which are under the 
Customs, are of five and seven floors, and 
contain many thousandsof casksofall sizes, 
representing something like one million 
gallons, which is all old, well-matured 





Robertson & Son 
consists of but 
two: Mr. W. 
Brown _ Robert- 
son, a Magistrate 
for the County of 
Forfarshire and a 
Trustee for the 
Harbour of Dun- 
dee, and his 
younger brother, 
Mr John Robert- 
son. The firm was 
established in the early years of the pre- 
sent century by the father of the present 
members of the firm. 

Like all gigantic concerns, the begin- 
ning of J. R. D.—to call them by their 
familiar trade mark —was very small, and 
confined entirely to the local trade. With 
that energy and ambition which is a 
characteristic of the Scotchman, they 
decided on extending their connection, 
first with the Australian Colonies; and, 
having every confidence in the qualities 
of their various blends, they launched 
boldly forth into what has proved to be 
one of the largest and most successful 
businesses of the Scotch whisky trade. 

. R. D. boomed over the whole of the 
East, and orders came in so rapidly that 
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spirit, ready for immediate use, for the 
bottling of the J.R.D. But large as the 
quantity may seem, it only forms a very 
small portion of their immense stocks, 
which are lying at all the most noted 
Highland distilleries, maturing previous 
to their being brought to Dundee to be 
blended, which, is really the art of pro- 
ducing fine whisky. 

The greatest difficulty is experienced in 
getting the various makes of whisky to 
blend thoroughly together, and the anti- 
quated “ plunger,” which had been for 
many years in use, had to give way to 
the inventive genius of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm, who, after many years 
spent in experimenting, devised machin- 
ery which now accomplishes the work 

most successfully. 
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bonded warehouse accommodation 
was taxed to the utmost. So much did 
the business increase that it became 
necessary to erect an additional ware- 
house ; but no sooner had they the one 
warehouse completed than they were 
obliged to extend and extend, until now 


the 


The machinery, 
which is a secret, 
and only known to 
the heads of the es- 
tablishment, is 
driven by a power- 
ful Crossley gas 
engine. 

The art of blend- 
ing lies in not allow- 
ing one whisky to 
predominate over 
another, and when one is told that there 
are scores of different whiskies used in the 
composition of J. R. D., it is easy to form 
some idea of the enormous difficulties to 
be overcome. I may mention, in passing, 
that all the work is carried on under 
the supervision of a large staff of Her 
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Majesty's revenue 
oficers, which is a 
most important de- 
tail in these days of 
adulteration. We 
now turn our steps 
to the bottling de- 
partment, where a 
busy scene meets 
the eye, and where 
the transformation 
of the whisky from 
the bulk to the 
bottle is accom- 
plished. The 
whisky, after being 
reduced to the re- 
quired strength in one of the enormous 
vats, is passed through filters to ensure its 
being thoroughly clean and pure. The 
spirit then passes to the filling machines, 
where twelve bottles are filled at a time. 
They then find their way to the corking 
machines, after which, they are capsuled, 
examined, labelled, re-examined, wrapped, 
strawed and cased, marked all ready for 
shipment. The bottles pass from hand 
to hand with clockwork regularity, and 
although the warehouse is only open 
seven hours a day, yet they can turn out 
about one thousand dozen a day. 

During my visit shipments were being 
prepared for Adelaide, Auckland, Christ- 
church, Cape Town, North and South 
America, Calcutta, Bombay, Melbourne, 
London and other markets. 

Adjoining their bonded stores they also 
have extensive warehouses for the carry- 
ing on of their duty-paid department, where 
everything necessary and requisite for the 
carrying on of their business is stored. 
The first floor is principally occupied with 
some twenty-four large vats, where orders 
for the home trade are executed. The 
bottle-washing department is remarkable 


CASE MAKING, 


for its complete- 
ness. It is fitted 
up with three pa- 
tent bottle-washing 
machines, which 
are driven by an- 
other Crossley gas- 
engine. Fifteen 
thousand bottles 
per day can be 
washed with these 
machines, and, as 
all the bottles used 
for f} R. D. are 
new, every care is 
exercised in the 
handling and tho- 
roughly cleansing of them. The other 
floors are occupied in storing capsules, 
bottles, corks, straw envelopes, etc. 

To enable the firm to carry on such an 
extensive business, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, for the satisfaction of themselves, 
that all the work should be done on their 
own premises, and, in addition to their 
large staff of men and girls, they also em- 
ploy a number of coopers and joiners, 

Every cask used must be made from 
thoroughly matured and seasoned wood, 
and, to ensure its cleanness and sweetness, 
it is the rule that each cask must pass 
through the hands of the head cooper. 

In the joiners’ shop, where there is 
sufficient wood to stock a well-equipped 
woodyard, everything is gone about with 
precision. Each case is branded with 
the well-known J. R. D. brand, and is 
dressed and finished off with astonishing 
celerity. 

J. R. D. is becoming quite a family word. 
Wherever Spiers and Pond, the well- 
know caterers, are to be found, there also 
is J. R. D. Visitors to Constantinople in 
London, at Olympia, will find J. R. D.., and 
J. R. D. whisky onlyat allthebars, Theatres 
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difference between Scotch and 
Irish whisky is that Scotch whisky 
is made from malt; irish has a 
percentage of oats in its manulac. 
ture, and the essential oil of the 
oats predominates, so as to give 
the Irish its own peculiar flavour, 
The great thing to do in obtain. 
ing whisky is to get it well ma- 
tured and good. German spirit 
and potato spirit are both chemi- 
cally purer alcohol than whisky, 
but they both contain some form 
of ether that is most pernicious and 
deleterious to the human system, 
Dundee is a famous, and also an 
historical, town, and contains in 
or around many objects of beauty 
and interest. The chief one is the 
old Steeple, «rected most probably 
towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, though tradition saysthat 
have it, railway stations keep it,and stores it was erected by David, Earl of Hunt- 
in all four quarters of the globe stock it. ingdon, two centuries earlier. It is a 
That the medical fraternity recommend stately tower at the East Port. Though 
and prescribe good Scotch whisky is a Dundee in olden days had many gates, 
well-known fact. An eminent member of as note the names of the _ thorough. 
the fraternity in England, in describing fares now—as Cowgate, Murraygate, 
J. R. D., called it ‘* The choicest product of Nethergate, etc., this one at the East 
Scotland.” If imitation is the sincerest Port alone remains. It is many years 
form of flattery, then, indeed, J. R. D. since the bloody Claver’se led in his 
should be blessed, for they have been Highlanders and harried the _ town, 
gifted with more than their share, for time ‘“ Bonnie Dundee,” as the handsome 
and again has the firm been obliged to soldier was called, riding himself up the 
prosecute unscrupulous traders for pass- West Port, to the skirling of the bagpipes. 
ing off inferior whisky as the ‘“ Simon The East Port or gateway is the only 
Pure.” part of the wall that formerly surrounded 
Any anxious en- 
quirers after J. R. 
D. can find it by 
applying to the 
London office, 4, 
Great Tower 
Street, where the 
genial manager, 
Mr. Cooksey, will 
attend to their 
wants 
Talking of this 
remi s me of a 
few facts I gleaned 
while in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Ro- 
bertson. There 
are in Scotland 
working no less 
than one hundred 
and thirty distil- 
leries. The broad STORAGE OF CASKS. 
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THE OLD STEEPLE, DUNDEE, 


Dundee that now remains. The West 
Port has long been demolished, although 
the name still lingers in the street of the 
same name. 

I am inclined to think that the East 
Port is not the original East Port of 
Dundee. 
Dundee was formerly the Seagate, and it 
is still that. The Cowgate and the Well- 


gate are merely branches of the Murray- 
vate; and it is across the Cowgate that 
the present East Port stands, The name 
shows that it was not an important road- 
way, but merely a convenience, or rather 
a short cut tor the townspeople getting 
their cows to the fields. 

It is generally conceded that it isa sort 
of poetic licence describing the present 
East Port as the gateway from which 
Wishart preached. The graves of those 
that died of the plague were nearer the 





The main road to the east of 











THE STATUE OF BURNS. 


river than they would have been 








THE ROYAL ARCH, DUNDEE 


if the gate had been the present 
East Port. Yet this gate, known 
now as Wishart’s Gate, still re- 
mains, and is still revered. It was 
restored some fifteen years ago, 
and a plate fixed on the outer 
side bearing the tollowing inscrip- 
tion :—** During the plague of 1544 
George Wishart preached trom 
the parapet of this Port, the people 
standing within the gate, and the 
plague-stricken lying without in 
booths.—‘ He sent His word and 
healed them.’— Ps. cvii.” 

At the harbour stands what is 
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known as the Royal Arch. It was built to [¥ : 
commemorate the landing of the Queen 
at Dundee in 1844. As will be seen from 
the illustration, it is Norman-Gothic in 
style. The picture of the frozen fountain 
was taken during the severe frost two 
winters ago, and shows the extreme cold 
that must have then existed. Burns, as 
the national poet of Scotland, is statued 
everywhere: a very handsome one exists 
in the town of Dundee. Among the many 
objects of more than ordinary interest 
around Dundee, | may mention the old 
Castle of Mains. This old castle is sup- 
posed to have been erected by one of the 
Grahams of Fintry in 1562, and Viscount 
Dundee also lived there. 

Arbroath is famous for its old abbey, 
now in picturesque ruins, and for the 
Bell Rock, better known to us all as the 
Inchcape Rock, and also for some very 
fine rock scenery. 

Arbroath is the ancient Aberbrothock, 
and dates back to the seventh century. 
It was here King William erected the 
abbey in honour of Thomas a Becket. 
From what remains, one can form some . 
idea of the grandeur and massiveness of SOURUMEE FRSSEE ty WHNTER GP wipe 
this church when it was in the 
height of its power. The ruins, 
which have braved the stormy 
blasts of centuries, still stand bold 
and defiant, showing us_ how 
strongly and solidly they have 
been built. 

A few miles out stands the Bell 
Rock, now having a lighthouse 
erected on it to warn all mari- 
ners of its dangerous surround- 
ings. In olden days a beil clanged 
forth as it was tossed to and fro: 














On a buoy, in the storm, it floated and 
swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung ; 
and we are told how all people 
WISHART ARCH, DUNDEE. hearing the bell were wont to 
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bless the Abbot of Aberbrothock, 
till one fine day a certain Ralph 
the Rover coolly cut the warning 
bell from its moorings, chuckling 
to himself the while that the next 
comer would not bless the worthy 
abbot. Time passed on; Ralph, 
having amassed a fortune by free- 
booting, is returning home to Scot- 
land, and encounters a storm on 
this very coast; and the ship 
drifts along, tossing about 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering 
shock, 
Oh, Fate! it is the Inchcape Rock. 

In vain Sir Ralph cursed and 
swore. Down he went, wrecked 
on that very rock, and it is need- 
less to add he did not bless the 
Abbot of Aberbrothock, 


But ever in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear; 
A sound as if with the Inchcape bell 

The fiends below were ringing his knell. 
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Revelations of a London Pawnbroker. 


No. 6 —Lady Valentine's Necklace. 


a 
By PAUL SETON. 
= 
VERY readable book might had not been of a particularly pleasant 


doubtless be written upon the 

bad habit of doing those things 
we ought not to do, and the equally re- 
prehensible and kindred practice of leav- 
ing undischarged our duty in other matters 
claiming our attention. I have, however, 
no intention of writing such a work my- 
self, but I have much pleasure in present- 
ing the suggestion gratis to any “literary 
gent” hard up for *“‘copy.” At the same 
time I am bound in common fairness to 
remark that nearly every evil has its re- 
deeming feature—the reader is earnestly 
requested to understand that no profes- 
sional pun is involved in this observation 
—and that had it not been for a little of 
both of these blamable customs rolled into 
one, this tale would never, in all proba- 
bility, have seen the light. As it is, there 
can be no question that had the dictates 
of prudence been only more strictly ad- 
hered to, Lady Valentine would never— 
but stop, this is not right! No story- 
teller, in my opinion, has the slightest 
justification for beginning with the end of 
his tale, although Mr. —— but this might 
be considered libellous, so, perhaps I had 
better not go on. 

The Earl of St. Martins was a gouty 
old nobleman—not a gentleman, mark 
you! no one in his wildest moments ever 
accused the earl of being that—whose 
chief characteristics were complete bald- 
ness, intense affection for old port, and a 
most amazing command of powerful lan- 
guage. One of his principal diversions 
was to sit up all night in his library, in 
company with a goodly supply of his 
favourite wine, under the shallow pretext 
of reading Homer. Then, as the day 
broke, he would summon Simmonds, his 
confidential valet, and retire to bed, and 
if his reflections on the great Greek poet 





nature during the midnight hours, his 
temper would be, as the faithful Simmonds 
was wont to describe it, “‘ truly horful,” 
and his talk, if anything, a trifle worse. 
With this cheerful person resided Lady 
Valentine, his widowed daughter-in-law, 
a fair, pale, delicate woman of four-and- 
twenty, or thereabouts; the Hon. John 
Ashley, his nephew and heir-presumptive, 
a distinguished young man about town ; 
Lady Valentine's five-year-old daughter, 
Ethel; her French governess, Made- 
moiselle Lemaire, a superior, highly accom- 
plished Parisienne of the most attractive 
order, and the usual crowd of menials, 
headed by the redoubtable Simmonds. 
My first introduction to this affable 
nobleman came about in this wise: a cer- 
tain cadaverous-looking young man one 
day attempted to pledge at my establish- 
ment a silver salver bearing the crest of the 
St. Martins family—three melancholy mar- 
tins, supported by a fiery sun in the centre 
of an open book, and the motto, Omme 
ignotum pro magnifico, As his replies to 
questions asked regarding its ownership 
were eminently unsatisfactory, the piece 
of plate was detained, and it ultimately 
devolved upon me to restore it in person 
to its rightful proprietor, the earl, at his 
town residence in Berkeley Square. His 
language on that occasion was marked by 
the same profundity of strength which I 
afterwards discovered to be habitual, but 
which, being unaccustomed to it at the 
time, astonished me not a little. He com- 
menced by declaring his unalterable con- 
viction that all pawnbrokers were born 
thieves, and even declined, in the most 
positive manner, to make the slightest ex- 
ception in favour of myself. All this, 


accompanied, as it was, by a rapid succes- 
sion of potential adjectives, was very dis- 
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couraging, especially considering, as I 
endeavoured to point out, that had it not 
been for the prompt and efficient action of 
one of these born thieves, the balance of 
probabilities decidedly pointed to his never 
setting eyes on his silver salver again. 
But no, he would have none of it, and I 
was about taking my departure in dis- 
gust when an opportune and intelligent 
contraction of the Hon. John’s left eyelid 
induced me to alter my determination. 
After a while the turgid stream of diction 
manifested signs of declining power, and 
finally ceased altogether for a moment 
through sheer exhaustion. The Hon. 
John promptly took advantage of the in- 
termission to hastily throw oil upon the 
raging waters, and his efforts were so far 
rewarded that the earl somewhat relaxed 
in ferocity, and even went to the extent of 
condescendingly admitting the possibility 
of one white sheep existing among so 
many black. By dint of perseverance I 
managed to follow up this slight victory, 
with such success that at length his lord- 
ship entirely abandoned his hostile atti- 
tude, ordered in a bottle of his crustiest 
port, and invited me to a private inspec- 
tion of the various works of art with which 
the mansion was crammed. So ended 
peacefully my first stormy meeting with 
the Earl of St. Martins. 

After this the Hon. John would drop 
in occasionally at my shop, interchange a 
few commonplaces on the various topics 
of the day, purchase perchance a small 
article of jewellery, and then saunter off 
lazily in the direction of his 
club. There came, how- 
ever, a day when he made a 
request which considerably 
surprised me. He asked me 
to oblige him with the loan 
of five hundred pounds for 
a fortnight. Unexpectedlv 
as this came upon me, | 
saw no adequate reason 
why I should refuse, and 
accordingly I let him have 
the money. At 
the expiration of 
the agreed term 
it was punctually 
returned. Three 
weeks afterwards 
I was confronted 
with an extended 
request for one 
thousand pounds 
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HIS WIDOWED DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 





for one month. 


This I also advanced, 
and it was likewise duly repaid; and, 
in short, this sort of thing went on 
and on until I had lent the Hon. John no 
less than five thousand pounds on his 


simple note of hand alone. 
to think. 

I cannot say I derived much satis. 
faction from my thoughts. It was true 
the Hon. John was the heir-presumptive to 
the earldom of St. Martins, but the old 
earl was still comparatively young and 
vigorous, and, if his devotion to Home 
did not increase beyond all reasonable 
bounds, might live for many a year to 
come. Besides, I was primarily a pawn- 
broker—one who advanced money against 
good ‘collateral security—and this kind of 
business was scarcely within the legiti- 
mate scope of my trade. And then | 
remembered, with some misgiving, a 
curious little story I had once read, of 
how a certain individual went down to a 
fashionable seaside town, put up at the 
most expensive hotel, and advertised far 
and near how all persons sending him 
sixpence in postage stamps would hear 
of something greatly to their advantage; 
how the few speculative souls who replied 
were gladdened by receiving back by re- 
turn of post their original stamps with 
six others added unto them; how, when 
the advertisement appeared next day to 
the same effect, only substituting twelve 
stamps for six, quite a small multitude 
responded, and had their confidence 
promptly rewarded by the reception of 
twenty-four stamps for their 
twelve; and how this en- 
tertaining pastime went on 
increasing in popularity day 
by day until at length the 
amount to be sent reached 
a sovereign—when, lo! this 
benefactor of his species, 
hitherto fondly imagined by 
a trustful public to be a 
benevolent old lunatic harm- 
lessly amusing himself by 
thus disposing of his super- 
fluous wealth, suddenly 
vanished into space amid 
universal weeping, wailing, 


Then I began 


and gnashing of teeth, 
and was never heard of 
more. 


Of course, I knew there 
was no precise analogy be- 
tween my case and this 
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little tale; but still the principle was the 
same. The Hon. John was increasing 
his amounts in exactly the same way the 
marine fakir did his, and I decided I 
would send in no more stamps; in other 
words, that I would in future discontinue 
the supply unless | received the customary 
security. I had not long to wait for an 
opportunity to carry my resolution into 
effect. It seemed to stagger the Hon. 
John somewhat at first, but he speedily 
resumed his usual nonchalant smile, and 
went away, promising to return the fol- 
lowing day with the necessary deposit. 
It was upwards of a week, however, 
before he made his re-appearance, and 
then it struck me his 
manner was scarcely so 
coolly indifferent and self- 
possessed as was his 
general wont. 

“T have not been over 
well,” he explained, ‘or 
I should have been here 
before. I presume you 
will not have any diff: 
culty in letting me have 
ten thousand pounds up- 
on this?” 

And he opened a mo- 
rocco case, and displayed 
to my gaze one of the 
most magnificent neck- 
laces I have ever seen 
during the whole course 
of a not inconsiderable 
experience. It was com- 
posed of three rows of 
superb gems: the first, 
lustrous old Oriental 
pearls; the second, match- 
lessly pure Brazilian 
diamonds; and the third, 
rare pigeon-blooded rubies that would 
have rejoiced the heart of a king. It was 
indeed so perfect as to be almost price- 
less, and I stood examining it for some 
minutes in silent astonishment and de- 
light. At last I spoke. 

“ This is, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, one of the very finest necklaces I 
have ever had submitted to me for in- 
spection, and I shall have much pleasure 
in advancing the sum you mention upon 
it; but you will excuse me—er—” (I felt 
I was getting on delicate ground now)— 
“may I ask if , 

“If it belongs to me, you would say,” 
he interrupted, with a little laugh. “ Well, 


THE MARINE FAKIR 


frankly, no—it doesn’t. It is the property 
of Lady Valentine.” 

“ Of Lady Valentine?” I said, mechani- 
cally. 

“Of Lady Valentine,’ he repeated, 
quietly. ‘You will perceive I am per- 
fectly open with you. Lady Valentine 
has been good enough to lend it to me 
for this purpose.” 

It at once occurred to me that this was 
a rather remarkable circumstance ; but I 
made no remark, and he continued with- 
out embarrassment : 

‘‘T anticipated you might possibly re- 
quire some confirmation of my word— 
though among gentlemen it should be 
quite unnecessary—and I 
therefore asked Lady 
Valentine to write a few 
lines in corroboration of 
what I have just said. 
Here they are.” 

And with a curiously 
composite gesture, im 
which hauteur and frank- 
ness seemed striving for 
mastery, he flung an open 
letter on the table before 
me. 

“Yes; but you see,” I 
hastened to _ observe, 
“that, unfortunately, 
doesn’t help one very 
much in the matter. 
Nothing, I assure you, is 
farther from my mind 
than doubting your as- 
sertion, but you must be 
aware I have not the 
honour of Lady Valen- 
tine’s acquaintance, and 
in a transaction of this 
magnitude common pru- 
dence suggests the attendance of the ac- 
tual principal.” 

‘‘ That is impossible,” he replied, red- 
dening. 

‘‘Then I really don’t see how the matter 
is to be arranged,” I remarked reflectively ; 
“‘unless, indeed, Lady Valentine would 
permit me to call upon her in Berkeley 
Square.” 

“Oh, utterly out of the question,” he 
exclaimed, with the first approach to any- 
thing like excitement he had displayed 
during the interview. ‘“ Lady Valentine 
is— ah —somewhat — that is, seriously— 
indisposed, and cannot receive visitors on 
any account. No, it is not to be thought 
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of for a moment. You will have to dis- 
pense with her ladyship altogether.” 

“ That is equally not to be thought of 
for a moment,” I answered, with much 
positiveness. ‘I must certainly see her 
ladyship, or I cannot complete the loan.” 

The determination in my tone must 
have convinced him, for he made no 
response to this, but knit his brows 
thoughtfully and appeared to be revolving 
the best way out of the difficulty. 

“What a pity you don’t know Lady 
Valentine personally. But, at any rate, 
you are familiar with her portrait ? ” 

“ Never saw either one or the other in 
my life,” I returned shortly, for this 
seemed to me beside the question. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed quickly, “ is that 
so? Really, you surprise me. Well, as 
the matter presses, I suppose I must em- 
ploy my persuasive powers and endeavour 
to bring her ladyship round this afternoon 
—that is, of course, if her health will per- 
mit of such a thing,” he added suddenly, 
after a slight pause. 

“ That will certainly be the most satis- 
factory arrangement for all parties,” I 
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replied. And with this understanding, he 
departed. 

In the afternoon he returned, accom- 
panied by a tall, elegant woman, closely 


wrapped in rich furs, and I was formally 
introduced to Lady Valentine. Her lady- 
ship was affability itself, and her illness 
certainly did not appear to have been of 
such a very serious nature after all. The 
necessary formalities were soon completed 
and the pair drove away together, Lady 
Valentine the poorer by her splendid 
necklace and the Hon. John richer by ten 
thousand pounds. 

During the next few months the necklace 
was frequently redeemed and re-deposited : 
in fact, its incomings and outgoings be- 
came so common as to excite no attention 
after a while. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in this. The London season 
was in full swing, and Lady Valentine 
would doubtless be constantly requiring 
the services of so important a piece of 
jewellery in attending the gayer functions 
of Society. My mind became occupied 
by other and fresher circumstances, and I 
ceased to regard the occurrence as in any 
way exceptional. About this time I was 
engaged in transacting a heavy business 
with a well-known dealer in Works of 
Art, and in particular I advanced largely 
to him on several important paintings, 
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chiefly by ancient masters. I was by no 
means ignorant of the difficulties he was 
in, and I was therefore not surprised to 
receive one morning a blue official notice 
with the ominous heading: “ Re James 
Emerson Fairfax.” But I was consider- 
ably more than surprised; I was both 
alarmed and dismayed on opening the 
case containing one of the principal pic- 
tures—a Rubens, on which I had lent a 
thousand pounds—to discover it held 
nothing but a copy of the genuine work, 
scarce worth as many shillings as I had 
loaned sovereigns. 

This appalling revelation naturally 
caused me the greatest anxiety, and | 
hastened to interview the defaulting man 
of art, but he had disappeared, and his 
whereabouts could not be ascertained. | 
returned home in a far from amiable frame 
of mind, to find a letter awaiting me from 
Inspector Bennett, containing an invita- 
tion to visit him at Scotland Yard as soon 
as convenience permitted. I was in no 
humour for further business that day, and 
I accordingly determined to call on him 
at once. He received me with his cus- 
tomary friendliness, and after the usual 
greetings, proceeded to enlighten me upon 
the object of his communication, which, 
having norelation to the present narrative, 
I purposely omit. I took advantage of 
the occasion, however, to inform him of 
the delinquencies of Mr, James Emerson 
Fairfax, with reference to the atrocious 
fraud I had so recently discovered. He 
listened with sympathetic attention, and 
when I had concluded, bade me console 
myself with the reflection that after all, it 
might have been worse. 

“ T suppose the artful beggar really did 
leave you the original picture the first 
time,’’ he observed—I had already told 
him there had been five or six distinct 
pledgings—“ and on the last occasion, you 
took everything as a matter of course, and 
merely gave a cursory glance at the paint- 
ing. 

I mournfully intimated that such was 
the case. 

“ Ah, well,” he continued, “ you're not 
likely to be done that way again, and this 
may be a cheap lesson to you in the end. 
Suppose, now, it had -been jewels— 
diamonds, or rubies, or pearls, for in- 
stance; it might have cost you ten times 
as much. I hear there’s some wonderfully 
fine stuff of that sort knocking about town 
just at present.” 
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Somehow my heart gave a great leap 
jnto my mouth at these words, and my 
thoughts instantly reverted to Lady Val- 
entine’s necklace. Good God! suppose 
anything should be wrong with that! I 
could scarcely conceal my perturbation at 
this frightful possibility, and bidding a 
hasty adieu to Bennett, I tore home like 
one possessed, and barely waited to get 
inside the door before ordering the neck- 
lace to be brought instantly from the 
strong-room, that 1 might satisfy myself 
on this painfully momentous point. One 
look was quite Sufficient,and I sank back 
in my chair with a deathly faintness at 
my heart. My worst fears were realised. 
The stones were spurious: the necklace 
had been changed. 

When I had somewhat recovered from 
the stupor following this shock, I hastened 
back with all speed to Scotland Yard, 
only to find that Bennett had left for the 
day, and was not expected until the 
following noon. In my misery I deter- 
mined to go on to Battenbury, who in 
conjunction with myself, had the pick 
of the West-end trade, and who, being 
a personal friend, might be able to pour 
balm into my gaping wound, and, at the 
same time, suggest the best course to be 
pursued under the circumstances. I 
noticed his face gradually pale as he 
listened to my tale of woe, but this I 
naturally set down to his intense fellow 
feeling for a brother Lombardian in sore 
distress. My astonishment, then, was not 
small when at the conclusion of my 
recital, he rushed hastily from the room, 
and returning with a red morocco case in 
his hands, placed it before my fascinated 
eyes, pressed the spring, and, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, bade me look. I 
complied like one in a dream. Wonder of 
wonders! before me, softly reposing in 
its nest of sapphire velvet, lay Lady Valen- 
tine’s necklace, with its three strings of 
priceless stones, a glittering mass of 
brilliant, flashing colour that dazzled as it 
charmed. 

The sight of the jewels not only had a 
wonderfully reviving effect upon my droop- 
ing spirits; it acted as a tonic to my un- 
Strung nerves, and restored me in no 
small degree to my normal cool and 
cautious condition. I was evidently face 
to face with a combination of events of 
more than usual significance, and I saw at 
once I should require all the prudence 
engendered by long experience to con- 


duct them to a satisfactory issue. I turned 
to Battenbury, and enquired, with a calm- 
ness which astonished myself, if the neck- 
lace had been in his possession for any 
length of time. 

‘‘Only since yesterday morning,” he 
replied, gazing with mournful abstraction 
at the case; “it was brought to me ”— 
here he lowered his voice—* by Signora 
Gerbalda, the famous Italian actress and 
danseuse. I lent her eight thousand on 
t. Looks queer, doesn’t it ?” 

It did, indeed. Signora Gerbalda wasa 
well-known public performer, in receipt of 
a fabulous salary, who, it was freely hinted, 
took a ‘far less severe view of life than was 
considered desirable or proper by her 
English sisters. She numbered with pride 
two dukes among her devoutest admirers, 
while, as for common lords and sirs, well, 
their name was simply legion. Battenbury 
was quite right. It did look queer, and 
no mistake. There was certainly a case 
here for Bennett after his own heart. 

It may well be imagined I passed a 
sleepless night. It was true I was not a 
poor man, but I certainly was not pre- 
pared to view the ultimate loss of ten 
thousand pounds with anything like equa- 
nimity, and long before noon I was pacing 
impatiently up and down at the “ Yard,” 
awaiting the tardy arrival of Bennett with 
feverish anxiety. I pounced upon him 
like a hawk the moment he made his 
appearance, and lost no time in telling 
him all about my important “ find ” of the 
previous evening. He shook his head 
when I asked him his opinion, and offered 
me a cigar instead. 

“ Well, but what do you make of it?” 
I exclaimed at length, almost angrily, as 
he sat there smoking steadily, without 
manifesting the slightest inclination to 
utter a single word. 

He stared calmly at me for a minute 
before replying, and then knocking, with 
great deliberation, the ash off his cigar, 
said : 

‘Yes, certainly. Curious case; very 
curious case. Been to Berkeley Square 
at all?” 

“No,” I answered promptly, “I have 
not. 1 thought it best to do nothing until 
I had first consulted you.” 

“Quite right and very proper,” com- 
mented Bennett, with a most exasperating 
grin. ‘*‘ Never dothings in a hurry. Always 
have to repent of them afterwards. What 
sort of a person is this Lady Valentine ?” 
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“She was really so enveloped in furs 
when she came to my place that I can 
hardly tell you. She gave me the impres- 
sion, however, of being an accomplished, 
handsome, affable woman.” 

“Exactly. And you only saw her on 
that one occasion ?” 

“ That is all.” 

“And the Hon. John. 
see him last ?” 

“ A week ago last Tuesday.” 

“Ah! just so. The date of the final 
pledging, in fact? ’ 

** Precisely.” 

“And what was his demeanour like 
then?” 

“Oh! much the same as usual, only he 
seemed to be in an awful hurry to get away 
—and small wonder,” | added bitterly. 

‘* Signora Gerbalda—she told your friend 
Battenbury nothing ?” 

‘Not a word, except that the necklace 
was a present to her from a nobleman. 
You see,” I went on, ‘‘ she is an old client 
of Battenbury’s, and an uncommonly good 
one too, and, of course, he didn’t like to 
put any questions that might seem awk- 
ward.” 

“‘ Naturally. Well, we must look into 
this a bit. If you'll call round again at 
five I'll turn it over in my mind mean- 
while, and we'll see what’s best to be 
done.” 

It may be very confidently assumed I 
was exceedingly punctual in attending to 
this appointment, and the first stroke of 
five had barely died away ere I was 
standing in Bennett’s sanctum once 
more, where I found that indefatigable 
officer scribbling away for dear life—of 
course with the everlasting cigar sticking 
from his mouth. He nodded to me plea- 
santly, and went on furiously with his 
work; and for twenty minutes by the 
clock I had to endure the exquisite tor- 
ture of beholding him busily engaged on 
other matters beside my own. He finished 
at last, however, and, after an extended 
stretch, assisted himself to a fresh cigar, 
turned his chair round so as to face me, 
and plunged bodily into the subject that 
was to me the supreme question of the 
hour. 

“As I have before remarked, Mr. 
Stephens,” he began cheerfully, “ this is 
a curious case—a very curious case, look 
at it how you will. Now, may I enquire 
if you have any suggestion of your own to 
offer in reference to it?” 


When did you 
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THE HONOURABLE JOHN. 


“None,” I replied savagely, “ except 


that it seems to me this Hon. John 
Ashley is a swindler of the first magni- 
tude, and, as such, should receive the 
undivided attention of those who are sup- 
posed to represent the law.” 


**Good,” said Mr. Bennett, approv- 
ingly, ‘*‘ very good indeed. We will now 
proceed a little further, with your permis- 
sion, and consider why the Hon. John 
Ashley is a swindler of the first magni- 
tude.” 

‘‘Great heavens!” I exclaimed, com- 
pletely losing all patience at what I con- 
sidered this unworthy trifling, ‘“‘ what in 
the world does it matter to me why heis 
a scoundrel? I only know he is one, and 
what I want is to get my money back as 
soon as I can, if possible, and see him 
brought to justice to boot.” 

‘‘Two very spirited and laudable de- 
sires,” returned the perfectly unmoved 
Bennett, “especially: if, to begin with, 
you are right in your conclusions.” 

‘* What other conclusions, in the name 
of common sense, would you have me 
come to, then?” I enquired, sarcastically. 
“Perhaps you think that, after all, the 
Hon. John didn’t pledge the necklace ; oF, 
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may be, you imagine it hasn’t even been 
changed. I can hardly believe you go 
the length of regarding the whole affair 
as a figment of my disordered imagina- 
tion. 

Bennett chuckled softly to himself as if 
the whole affair was, at any rate, a very 
capital joke. I failed myself to see any 
cause for merriment, and I expressed a 
strong opinion to that effect. Bennett 
promptly apologised for his levity, with a 
wicked glint of laughter still beaming in 
his eye, and then proceeded to startle me 
by saying, 

“You haven't a single tittle of evidence 
to show the Hon. John is a swindler and 
scoundrel of the first or any other magni- 
tude whatever. The man may have 
acted in perfect good faith throughout, 
and, for aught you can prove to the con- 
trary, may be as innocent as that dear 
little proverbial unborn babe.” 

“ Of course he may,” I retorted, feeling 
very mad at such a ridiculous assumption ; 
“but then, you see, if he is, why does he 
go about substituting worthless paste for 
valuable stones, and obtaining thousands 
of pounds on things worth only hundreds of 
pence? Perhaps you'll kindly reconcile 
these two rather glaring inconsistencies.” 

And it was I who chuckled this time, 
for I rather fancied I had Bennett in a 
tight place. Alas! for my folly in mea- 
suring myself against one universally 
acknowledged to be the subtlest detec- 
tive of his day! 

My companion blew out a tremendous 
cloud of smoke, through which I could 
still see his eyes twinkling humorously 
as he calmly replied, 

“It’s never quite safe to conclude guilt 
from appearances only. Of course they 
are valuable, very valuable, so far as they 
go, but they should always be taken in 
conjunction with other considerations, 
say, for instance, motive and probability. 
Now, tell me frankly, can you assign any 
sufficient motive for the Hon. John Ashley, 
heir-presumptive to the Earldom of St. 
Martins, acting in this insane fashion ? ” 

Candidly, I couldn’t ; but I felt parti- 
cularly indisposed to admit this; so I 
pumped out some well-worn aphorisms 
about the love of money, poverty and 
crime, necessity and lawlessness, and so 
forth, at which Bennett merely chuckled 
again internally and enquired how about 
probability. 

“Oh, as for probability,” I replied, with 


diminishing confidence, ‘of course he was 
hard up, and so—well, you see, of course 
it was probable.” 

This brilliant piece of argument on my 
part met with exactly the fate it deserved, 
Bennett observing with fine irony that 
it was altogether useless attempting to 
controvert the eternal verities. 

“ But you will pardon me for pointing 
out,” he continued, “that the Hon. John 
Ashley was not really hard up at all, in 
the strict sense of the term. Do you 
happen to know his credit was and is so 
good that he could raise fifty thousand 
pounds to-morrow if he chose ?” 

I expressed my astonishment suitably, 
and then not unnaturally enquired what 
solution of the difficulty Bennett himself 
had to offer. 

‘“‘ Like yourself, none at present,” was 
the short reply. ‘But we are wasting 
time; come, my cab has been at the door 
over an hour.” 

“ And where do you want to goto?” I 
said, rising. 

‘To Berkeley Square, to be sure, where 
I hope to have the pleasure of interview- 
ing a scoundrel and swindler of the very 
first magnitude.” 

No answer was possible to an observa- 
tion of this sort, so we descended the 
stairs in silence, and rattled off sharply to 
the mansion of the Earl of St. Martins. 

The Hon. John Ashley received us in the 
the library with every mark of courteous 
surprise, and politely requested our busi- 
ness with him. Bennett took upon himself 
the unpleasant task of explanation, and 
as he proceeded with his odious obligation 
the face of the principal personage slowly 
crimsoned until the colour became as 
deep as that of the blood-red rose he wore 
in the buttonhole of his dress coat. When 
Bennett had concluded, a dead silence fell 
upon us all for some moments, and then 
the Hon. John slowly advanced to the 
table where we were standing, and in 
a voice of mingled dignity and sorrow 
said : 

“I am grieved beyond measure that 
anyone should for one second deem me 
capable of such disgraceful conduct. 
Foolish and ill-advised I may and doubt- 
less have been, but no spot of dishonour 
has ever yet rested upon my reputation as 
a gentleman. In the sight of Heaven I 
solemnly declare to you I am entirely in- 
nocent in this matter.” 

Evenas he spoke, the door gently opened 
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and a pale, fair, delicate 
woman entered the room. 

‘Excuse me, John,” she 
said, with a start of surprise 
on seeing strangers ; ‘1 did 
not know you were engaged. 
The dinner bell has rung 
the second time.” 

And as she quietly with- 
drew, Bennett said quickly 
to the Hon. John, whose 
face was now as white as it 
had previously been crim- 
son, 

** Who is that ?” 

And all the old bitterness 
against the man whom | 
believed had wickedly de- 
frauded me of ten thousand 
pounds returned upon me 
with redoubled sharpness 
as I heard the Hon. John, 
with his left hand pressed 
upon his heart, murmur 
faintly, 

“That is 
tine.” 

Bennett turned to me in- 
stantly, and our eyes met. 
He shook his head as he read the look in 
mine, and then suddenly uttering a cry of 
alarm he rushed forward. 

The Hon. John had swooned. 

Aid was speedily forthcoming, and, as 
socn as we decently could, Bennett and I 
took the only available course open to us, 
and unobtrusively withdrew. 

‘ Well,” I said to my companion 
eazcrly, as soon as we were outside the 
house, “‘ what do you think of your protégé 
now, pray? On his own showing he is 
a liar, and I strongly suspect an audacious 
thief in addition.” 

I spoke as I felt, bitterly. 
plainly vexed, and showed it. 

“If I were you, Mr. Stephens,” he an- 
swered, with a perceptible touch of im- 
patience in his voice, “ I’d just wait and 
see the end ef the piece before passing 
final judgment. I’ve known many clever 
men ere now led clean away from the 
right track by allowing impulse and feel- 
ing to take the place of reason. There's 
some mystery behind all this which I 
don’t precisely fathom at present, but you 
may believe me I'm going totry, and I 
don’t exactly fancy I shall fail, either.” 

«And in the meantime how about my 
ten thousand pounds?” I said grimly. 


Lady Valen- 


Bennett was 


THAT IS LADY VALENTINE, 
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‘That's of na consequence 
whatever, I suppose ? ” 

Bennett smiled a little 
smile, and the frown sailed 
off his brow. 

*“* We'll see what to-mor. 
row may bring forth,” he 
replied, *‘ and, at any rate, 
we'll do no harm in hoping 
jor the best. Of course we 
shall have to call at Berke- 
ley Square. How will twelve 
o'clock suit you ?” 

It suited me very well, and 
the next day at noon found 
us once more face to face 
with the Hon. John. He 
was very pale and evidently 
suffering acutely, but per- 
fectly calm and _ self-pos- 
sessed, and obviously de- 
termined to say nothing 
more than he was obliged 
We knew almost, if not 

quite, as much about the 
affair as he did, he de- 
clared. The necklace was 
really the property of Lady 

Valentine, and had been 
lent to him for the purpose he stated 
at the time. It was also true that at 
that particular period her ladyship was 
far from well, and altogether unfit to be 
troubled with matters of business. He 
had, he admitted with regret, persuaded 
another lady to take her place, but nothing 
more. He was entirely unaware until the 
previous evening of any changing of the 
jewels, and he could offer no explanation 
whatever of this extraordinary circum- 
stance. He had no desire that I should 
be an innocent sufferer in any way—quite 
the reverse; and it should be his espe- 
cial care to see the amount I had ad- 
vanced was duly refunded. That was all 
he had to tell us, and, as the doctor had 
ordered him complete rest as far as 
possible, would we kindly excuse him 
bidding us good morning. And so we 
were politely bowed out—as wise as when 
we entered. 

“H’m! cheerful, certainly,” grumbled 
Bennett discontentedly, as we walked to- 
wards Whitehall. “ I’m afraid my protégé, 
as you are pleased to call him, is scarcely 
coming up to the high expectations I had 
formed of him. I believe he has told 
us the truth, but not all the truth : there's 
something he’s keeping back. Well, we 
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must try our hand with the Signora now, 
and pray devoutly for better luck.” 

But the Signora simply flouted us. 
The necklace was a present, certainly. 
Why not? She had many presents. Ah! 
ever somany. They were always coming. 
Eh! the name? Ah, no! Impossible. 
It would not be right. Think what scan- 
dal! With pleasure anything else, but 
the name !—ah, no! 

Nor did our attempt to solve the riddle 
through Lady Valentine meet with any 
greater success. Her ladyship was too 
indisposed to receive anyone, we were in- 
formed on calling, but perhaps Made- 
moiselle Lemaire would do as well. Would 
we care to see her ? Most decidedly. And 
accordingly we did. Directly she entered 
the room I gave a great start of surprise. 
It was the Lady Valentine of my ac- 
quaintance—an unexpected discovery, to 
be sure, but- the only one of importance 
we made during the interview. We were 
completely nonplussed. 

A week elapsed, and then one fine 
morning Bennett suddenly stalked into 
my office, and coolly announced that he 
thought he had a clue. He was smoking 
a very big cigar, so I not unreasonably 
concluded he had at last really got hold of 
something which seemed likely to lead to 
a solution of this remarkable puzzle. 

“Tt must be something good,” I ob- 
served with a mischievous smile, as I pre- 
pared to accompany him, *‘ if 
the size of the cigar is any 
criterion.” 

“Come and see,” was the 
curt rejoinder, and once again 
we turned our faces in the 
direction of Berkeley Square, 
but this time our business 
was with the master of the 
mansion —the Earl of Sr. 

Martins himself. 

His lordship, who was in 
the library, presumably deep- 
ly immersed, as usual, in his 
Homeric studies, received us 
with, for him, astonishing 
cordiality. He conversed 
about the weather, the crops, 
imperial parliament, and the 
like, with an affability and 
condescension truly amazing 
in ene of his well-known dis- 
position. We listened in com- 
parative silence while the 
stream of words flowed HAVE 


steadily on, until Bennett, watching his 
opportunity, brought it to an abrupt stop 
by producing a curious little gold card 
case, which immediately attracted the at- 
tention of the earl. 

‘‘] believe, my lord,” said Bennett 
quietly, holding it up between his finger 
and thumb, “this is an article which your 
lordship was unlucky enough to lose the 
other day.” 

His lordship’s bald head glistened like 
burnished gold in the glowing sunshine as 
he hastily replied in the affirmative. 
Bennett handeu it to him without a word, 
and then came the question for which he 
hed been waiting. 

‘I am very giad to get it back again; 
where, may 1 ask, did you find it ?” 

The answer was all ready, and came as 
pat as possible. 

‘I fancy, your lordship must have 
dropped it as you left Signora Gerbalda’s 
house the other evening.” 

For a moment or two his lordship 
appeared slightly disconcerted, but it was 
only temporary. 

* Ah,-yes,” he «xclaimed, “ of course— 
most likely, most likely. 1—er—er—fine 
wonan the Signora,eh? ah! uncommonly 
fine woman, I think.” 

And there was the bald-headed old 
sinner actually chuckling and choking and 


- rubbing his hands together in high glee! 


It was horrible. 

“Yes,” replied Bennett 
carelessly, ‘ she certainiy 's, 
as your lordship says, an un- 
commonly fine woman. And 
she’s got some uncommonly 
fine jewellery too, I'm told— 
a diamond, ruby and pearl 
necklace in particular, worth 
no end of money I under- 
stand.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared 
his lordship. ** Capital! capi- 
tal! splendid! oh, most ex- 
cellent joke! But I say, 
you know, suppose it should 
turn out to be only imita- 
tion after all, wouldn’t that 
be a joke, eh? Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly ridi- 
culous nonsense,” cried Ben- 
nett very rudely. ‘* Why, 

pawned it for eight 
thousand pounds.” 
* Eight thousand pounds 


she’s 


DROPPED IT 
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you fool!” thundered the old earl, white 
with rage at being treated with such 
contumely, “why, you confounded idiot, 
the necklace is only paste. J gave it to her 
myself /”” 

It was quite true. The necklace had 
been the earl’s wedding gift to his 
daughter-in-law. Struck by its great 
beauty, he had subsequently caused an 
imitation one to be made, which he kept 
in the great safe in the library, which was 
the common receptacle for all the valuable 
jewellery of the household. As the two 
cases were precisely similar in appearance, 
it was not difficult to understand now how 
easily one might be mistaken in the hurry 
of the moment for the other. The Hon. 


John came off with flying colours after all, 
much to the gratification of Bennett. 
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Lady Valentine, it appeared, was afflicted 
with a prodigal brother, whose life was 
alternately spent in getting into scrapes 
and getting out of them again. It was for 
this proinising young rascal that the money 
was constantly being required, and it was 
his follies primarily that caused all the 
succeeding trouble. The old earl was s9 
mortified at the whole affair that he shortly 
afterwards had a fit and died, lamented 
by few and regretted by none. The Hon, 
John thus became the fifth earl, and soon 
after Lady Valentine again changed her 
estate and became the Countess of St 
Martins. And I may say in conclusion 
that the whole story has always struck me 
as being so peculiar as to well deserve 
a place among the REVELATIONS oF 4 
LONDON PAWNBROKER. 
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Whispers from the Womans World 


By FLORENCE 


Historic Houses.—HaAwaRDEN CASTLE. 
The Home of Mrs. Gladstone. 

AWARDEN CASTLE is situated 

} 


about six miles from Chester, anc 

is in the County of Flint. The 
present building, w hich was erected in 1752, 
isa complete contrast to the old castle, clus- 
tered with ivy, and with solid walls, reared 
six hundred years ago, when dwellings were 
strongly fashioned to withstand the lawless 
hands of the invader. All that now re- 
mains of the latter is the picturesque old 
keep, from which a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country is to be obtained. The 
present castle, with its turreted battle- 
ments, large and luxuriously-furnished 
rooms, looking on to charming flower-beds, 
grassy lawns and sylvan glades, beautifully 
wooded, forms an ideal country residence, 
and one which must possess the greatest 
attraction for Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
who are compelled, from their social posi- 


MARY GARDINER. 


tion and political aims, to spend much of 
their time among the busy haunts of men, 
and away from what is essentially thei 
home and the centre of their domestic 
interests. 

Mrs. Gladstone is the daughter of Sit 
Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., and the only 
survivor of his four children ; consequently 
the Lordship of the Manor, Hawarden 
Castle and the adjoining estate devolved 
upon the present owner—the popular wile 
of the Premier. 

Originally a square brick house, it has 
been added to from time to time, and was 
in 1809 encased in stone obtained from 
Tinkersdale Quarry. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature in the castle is the great 
statesman’s study, or the “ Temple of 
Peace,” as it is generally called. This is 
built around with books, for not only are 
the walls well lined, but projecting cases 
stand out at right angles, each wide enough 
to hold a double row of volumes. There 
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HAWARDEN CASTLE, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS, GLADSTONE 


Valentine, Dundee 
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MRS. GLADSTONE. 


are over 20,000, on divers subjects, though 
theology claims a large proportion. Homer, 
Dante and Shakespeare have their ap- 
pointed places; and any resident visitor 
is permitted to borrow books at pleasure, 
providing his or her name is entered in a 
catalogue kept for the purpose. With such 
a collection, of course, a great many have 
overflowed into the other rooms of the 
house, and in the drawing-room and ante- 
drawing-room there are numberless cases 
filled with tomes containing the results of 
the researches of many generations. Adjoin- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s study is the library— 
a well-proportioned and comfortable room, 


containing family portraits and other pic 
tures, notably a fine painting by Millais of 
Mr. Gladstone and his grandson, the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gladstone, 
and also some good specimens of the work 
of Sir Peter Lely, Snyders and Vandyck, 

The drawing-room is a charming apatt 
ment in the south-west portion of the castle. 
From the windows may be seen the ancient 
keep, as it towers on an eminence above the 
surrounding trees. The park is about two 
hundred and fifty acres in extent, and 
through its midst runs a ravine, passing 
immediately under the old castle. Two 
waterfalls occur in the course of the 
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Broughton Brook, which flows through 
the park, and greatly add to the beauty of 
the landscape. 

Near to the present castle is Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s Orphanage, for the accommodation 


WOMAN’S 


during the cholera scourge in London, 
Mrs. Gladstone organised a nursing staff 
tocombat the epidemic, and herself visited 
the wards daily. She was mainly instru- 
mental in founding a temporary Convales- 
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of thirty boys, and another labour of love— 
a Home of Rest for aged and infirm 
women. 

It would be impossible to do justice to 
the many works of charity of this most 
beloved and benevolent woman. In 1866, 


{Thur:ton, Lutoa. 





cent Home for the patients, and this was 
afterwards permanently established in the 
neighbourhood of Woodford, on the borders 
of Epping Forest. Here convalescents 
are received without payment, though 
preference is given to the unfortunate 
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denizens of the East End 
of London. 

The Newport Market 
School Refuge and the 
House of Charity, Soho, 
owe their existence to her 
exertions, and when the 
terrible cotton famine was 
ravaging Lancashire, in 
her kindness of heart, Mrs. 
Gladstone visited the dis- 
trict, and materially as- 
sisted in alleviating the 
distress by conveying 
many of the men to Ha- 
warden, and by employ- 
ing them in road making 
and in various other ways. 

Mrs. Gladstone does not 
profess to be an orator ; 
but when called upon to speak in public, 
her remarks are always distinguished by 
straightforwardness and sound common 
and has, on more than one 
occasion, contributed to the periodical lite- 
rature of the day. It is, however, in the 
relations of wife and mother that Mrs. 
Gladstone particularly shines, and one has 
only to see her in the midst of her family 
circle to realise how highly she is appre- 
ciated by her husband and children, and 
how truly it may be said of her, as of that 
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THE OLD CASTLE, HAWARDEN. Dundee. 


faithful woman of old: that her 


price is 
‘* Far above rubies.” 


THe Home. 

Let us havea chat together, dear reader, 
about one of the most important parts ot 
the ‘“‘ House Beautiful °—the Nursery or 
** Children’s Kingdom,” as fond mothers 
delight to style it. 

Tnose who rule with omnipotent sway 
this portion of the domestic realm have 

grave responsibili- 
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ties placed upon 
them ; for it is no 
light matter to 
mould youthful 
minds, or to train 
young bodies, 90 
that in the years 
to come, mental 
and physical de- 
formities shali be 
the exception, 
rather than _ the 
rule; and that 
future generations 
shall live to bless 
us for the denials 
and efforts we have 
made on their be- 
half. 

It is apparent to 
the most casual 
observer that m 
this age of bustle, 
hurry and turmoil, 
many are inclined 
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some of the most sacred privileges of 
motherhood, and to deprive those little 
ones confided to their charge of their 
natural inheritance—a mother’s loving care 
and influence. It makes one’s heart ache 
tocontemplate the joyless lot of children 
whose parents regard them as inconvenient 
incumbrances; who, being there, must be 
fed, taught and clothed; and in return for 
which they are expected to efface them- 
selves as much as possible. 

Contrast their pale and wistful faces and 
shy, uncouth manners, with those who are 
accustomed to bask in congenial surround- 
ings, conscious that they are regarded with 
an affection which can never fail them; 
and that their little efforts to please will not 
be misunderstood, but will meet with their 
due reward—a loving parent’s approbatior. 

Just as winter frosts nip delicate flowers, 
so does a stern, cold manner destroy 
youthful vitality and engender coldness, 
distrust and reserve ; while the opposite 
will develop all the better instincts, and 
help to form characters which are virtuous, 
steadfast and true, and capable of with- 
standing the temptations of this most 
interesting but wicked world. 

It is, however, the material rather than 
the ethical side of a child’s life that I wish 
to touch upon to-day, and the vast import- 
ance of cheerful, healthy nurseries will be 
granted by all those who have given due 
consideration to this subject. Bright wall 
papers, interesting pictures, warm draperies, 
well designed furniture, carefully-arranged 
flower boxes, and the many artistic touches 
that only a refined mind and loving hand 
can give, have a distinct hygienic value 
and an incalculable influence on youthful 
minds. Order, form, colour, construction, 
cleanliness, neatness and a dozen other 
qualities are thus instinctively acquired, 
and remain life-long possessions of priceless 
value. 

The time is past, I trust, for ever and 
aye, when one room has to serve the 
double purpose of day and night nursery, 
even for a single child.- Neither infant nor 
adult could thrive under such circum- 
Stances, for it absolutely precludes the 
possibility of a pure atmosphere and 
thorough ventilation—two of the first 
essentials if robust health is to be en- 
joyed. In the ideal nurseries hanging 
lamps should be substituted for gas, as 
the former diffuse a pleasant warmth, 
without vitiating the air, and, if prettily 
shaded, are much more pleasing objects 
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to look upon than the most elaborately 
constructed gas brackets. Where adjoin. 
ing rooms are used it is advisable that the 
same scheme of decoration should be em- 
ployed for each. A three-feet dado carried 
round the walls, and held in place by a 
wooden rail—linoleum can be used for the 
lower portion—and above this a tolerably 
light sanitary paper, with a pretty floral 
design. The ceiling should also be papered 
with a diaper pattern in faint shades of the 
prevailing tints, and the woodwork painted 
in good oil colour, finished with varnish, 
and corresponding with the deepest tone 
in the wall paper. 

The handsome coloured plates issued 
with the Christmas numbers of news- 
papers make pretty decorations for the 
nurseries. After the white margin has been 
removed the choicest should be pasted at 
intervals on the walls. Round each there 
should be a plain band of oil colour, to 
represent the frame and matching the rest 
of the paint ; then the pictures can be var- 
nished, and will remain for years a source 
of pleasure and instruction to those who 
while gazing upon them will acquire their 
first lessons in art. 

There is no better covering for a nursery 
floor than well-seasoned linoleum, with 
which the entire surface should be first 
laid. One of the most effective patterns is 
that which exactly resembles scagliola, 
which is composed of irregularly-shaped 
pieces of stone moulded with cement. A 
bordered central Kidderminster carpet is 
the most suitable for this room, and should 
be entirely of wool (not a mixture of flax 
and wool), then it can be easily cleaned, 
changed and turned to insure equality of 
wear. 

Washing draperies are also preferable 
to any others, and for this purpose either 
a good lined chintz or reversible cretonne 
should be chosen, and this fabric can also 
be used for table-covers, if made with a 
moderately deep frill. 

Those who have had the charge of 
children will appreciate a small stove, 
with oven and boiler, in the day nursery, 
protected by a woven wire guard, shaped 
in such a manner that it entirely covers 
the fire-place, and fastened securely at the 
top and sides to the mantelpiece. These 
are sometimes made with a flap at the 
top, which folds down for the convenience 
of the nurse. 

A Norwich grate, or slow combustion 
stove, answers perfectly .for the night 
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nursery, and this also should have its 
guard, so that all danger of accidents is 
avoided. The comfort of a fire in both 
rooms, when the weather is at all cold or 
damp, cannot be over-estimated, and the 
trifling cost incurred may save lung and 
bronchia] troubles, those ever-present 
dangers for which we have to thank our 
uncertain climate and the bitter east winds 
which blow across the British Islands at 
such frequent intervals. 

There should be a certain amount of 
fitted furniture. Ample hanging and other 
cupboards, window seats in box form, or 
with sliding doors in front to convert them 
into receptacles for toys or boots; book- 
shelves in corners or recesses, and other 
contrivances of a useful or decorative 
character ; and each window must have 
fixed bars, partially concealed by pretty 
flower-boxes, filled with growing plants or 
evergreens. 

A south or south-west aspect affords 
sufficient sunshine, and where it is possible 
the day nursery should have a cheerful 
view. The traffic of a busy thoroughfare 


is a constant source of pleasure to little 
people, though the advantages are not so 
apparent to those of larger growth, who 
naturally crave for rest and quiet “as the 
years roll on.” 


Solid, substantial chairs and tables of 
convenient height must be provided, as 
well as two or three nicely-cushioned 
basket lounges and one of the old-fashioned 
sofas, guiltless of springs and with two 
upright ends and _ horse-hair cushions. 
Such a piece of furniture will bea constant 
source of pleasure to active children, while 
those who are delicate will be glad when 
tired to avail themselves of the advantages 
it offers as a comfortable resting-place. 

Many day nurseries, especially in old- 
fashioned houses, have a long and short 
cupboard in the fire-place recesses. The 
latter, with a little time and trouble ex- 
pended on it, may be converted into an 
admirable doll’s house. Above and below 
the shelf a thin wooden partition should be 
inserted, so as to divide the cupboards 
into four equal divisions. These should be 
suitably papered, and the floors covered 
with linoleum of small design. These 
rooms can, of course, be furnished to meet 
the views of the youthful owners, but it is 
advisable to reserve the two lower ones for 
dining-room and kitchen; the others may 
be decorated as bedrooms, nursery or 
drawing-room. Dainty furniture, com- 
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posed of brown perforated card, can be 
bought from any kindergarten warehouse, 
and various odds and ends and kitchep 
utensils may be picked up from varioys 
sources. 

The dolls should have their clothes made 
to take off and on, and these should be the 
work of the children, who should also be 
allowed to wash and get them up. Delight. 
ful sets of miniature. domestic appliances 
have been invented by Miss Headdon, who 
has devoted considerable time and attep. 
tion to this subject. These include every. 
thing required for washing, for laying the 
cloth, or for cleaning the house, and for the 
useful lessons they give, deserve a place in 
every home where there are little people, 
These may be obtained at the Kinder. 
garten Depédt, New Oxford Street, W.C, 
Elder children, during the holidays, are apt 
to become a nuisance, particularly on wet 
days, if they have not some means of 
amusing themselves and each other. 
Nowhere does hero-worship predominate 
as much as in the nursery; and if big 
brothers and sisters will only devote a little 
of the time which hangs so heavily on their 
hands to the amusement of the younger 
members of the family, they will be well re. 
paid for any trouble they may take. Rough 
drawings of a doll and its clothing can 
easily be made with the aid of a pencil and 
pair of scissors; and upon the round bald 
head can be pasted the pretty faces of 
little girls cut from fashion plates. 

In my childish days a neat little paper 
box containing Miss Dollie Dimple and 
her luggage could be bought for a shil- 
ling, and was an excellent model to work 
from; but probably she, with many other 
pretty and useful toys, has long since been 
consigned to the dust-heaps of the past, so 
as to make room for leading novelties. Miss 
Dimple’s outfit was composed entirely of 
paper so cut out that it slipped over the 
doll’s head. There were dresses for winter 
and summer, with jackets to match; hats 
and bonnets for all seasons, under skirts of 
various hues, and, I fancy, boots and 
shoes were also included amongst the artt 
cles supplied. The amount of pleasure 
derived by our little ones from the dressing 
and undressing of such a doll cannot be 
measured by the cash value expended in 
the first purchase of these toys. 

If children experiment, they can cut any 
pattern with ease, and derive at the same 
time a great deal of pleasure from a very 
innocent pastime. 
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The old-fashioned rag doll, too, has 
latterly assumed a variety of grotesque 
shapes. Black and white babies, cats, 
Skye terriers and other animals, not to 
mention a globe which is supposed to 
combine geographical instruction with a 
game at ball, can now be obtained from 
the leading drapers with full instructions 
for sewing the various parts together. 
When finished they should be stuffed with 
bran or sawdust, and seldom fail to please. 

Another employment may be found for 
growing boys and girls in preparing a sit- 
ting or work room for their own use. Some 
unused garret or other apartment is gener- 
ally available, and when covered with a 
clean cheap paper 
is ready to be 
operated upon. 
Discarded furniture 
from other parts of 
the house is easily 
covered and reno- 
vated. Take, for 
example, cane 
chairs in the last 
stage of decrepi- 
tude. These only 
need the cane cut 
away and thin 
pierced wooden 
seats substituted, 
which may be 
bought for sixpence 
each; after a couple 
of coats of enamel 
or some dark stain, 
they present quite 
a respectable ap- 
pearance. The in- 
expensive rush 
chairs, to which | 
have so often referred, may be greatly im- 
proved if a simple monogram or other 
design is carved upon the back before 
treating them to the oak stain. 

Trunks make useful store places and 
seats, and the feminine portion of the 
family can generally be cajoled into mak- 
ing loose covers for these of window cur- 
tains of cretonne, if a little hand machine 
is placed at their disposal. Pine planking 
can be bought for a nominal price, out of 
which bookshelves can be easily contrived ; 
or well-made egg-boxes, four feet by three 
feet, set up on end and provided with a 
couple of shelves and afterwards painted 
are useful for holding work, tools or any 
special treasures. 


CHILDREN'S EVENING DRESSES. 


If they have suitable employments and 
a fair amount of amusement, Pater and 
Mater familias will cease to groan in spirit 
at the escapades of their offspring, or com- 
pare notes on the undue length of the 
holidays. 


FASHIONS AND FRIPPERIES. 


It has been my happy fate on several 
occasions lately to be the guest of hos- 
tesses, wise in their generation, who have 
availed themselves of that splendid suite 
of rooms, the Grafton Galleries, Bond 
Street, W., instead of converting their 
own houses for the time being, into veri- 
table scenes of con- 
fusion and despair. 
If one would en- 
tertain with satis- 
faction to oneself, 
and with pleasure 
to those whom we 
delight to honour, 
it is a sine qua non, 
that large parties 
should be given 
where there is 
ample space, and 
none of that over- 
crowding which is 
inevitable in so 
many London 
houses, which have 
been designed with 
a view to domestic 
life, ratherthan 
for balls, recep- 
tions, “ At Homes” 
and similar gather- 
ings, which play so 
large a part in the 
career of the average woman of fashion. 

Many thanks are due to the directors of 
the Grafton Galleries for providing these 
handsome apartments, so admirably suited 
for the purpose, and in so convenient a 
position: also for offering them for the 
use of the public for such a very moderate 
sum. The prices demanded, of course, 
depend in a large measure upon the class 
of entertainment given; but it rarely ex- 
ceeds £50 per night for the three galleries, 
(whose architectural beauty is enhanced 
by costly works of art). A splendid ban- 
queting and supper room, elaborately 
fitted kitchens and service rooms with all 
the latest appliances, cloak and retiring 
rooms are included in the suite. The 
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catering arrangements 
have been placed in 
the capable hands of 
that high priest of epi- 
cures, Monsieur Be- 
noist, who has con- 
verted cookery into a 
fine art, and who is a; 
indispensable to the 
success of a smart en- 
tertainment as Mon- 
sieur Worth is to the 
appearance of the 
guests. 

At this season of the 
year, when all in 
their degree, are en- 
tertaining, or being 
entertained ; and when 
children require the 
same careful dressing 
as their mothers and 
elder sisters, costumes 
for evening wear natu- 
rally engage our atten- 
tion. 

The tendency in the latest modes is to 
return to plain skirts and long, straight 
folds, and those hideous and unbecoming 
trimmings, that cut up skirts into thrce 
prevailed last autumn, 


portions, which 
are no longer approved by those who have 


a reputation to maintain. Nothing could 
be prettier or more chic than the evening 
dress of rich gold satin duchesse, with 
epaulettes and drapery of black Chantilly 
lace and bertha of black velvet. 

The children's frocks in the accompany- 
ing sketch, of olive green and deep crimson 
velveteen, relieved with Irish guipure, are 
sufficiently smart for anything short of a 
Mansion House Ball, and yet the wearers 
would run no risk, as is so often the cas2 
when diaphanous materials are chosen for 
the evening, after wearing heavy cloth an«! 
woollen fabrics during the earlier hours of 
the day. 

There have been some very stylish wed- 
dings in town recently, and at one of the 
prettiest the youthful bride was attired in 
a gown of pearl brocade, festooned with 
Brussels point, caught at intervals by trails 
of orange blossoms. A coronet of these 
lovely flowers adorned her sunny hair, from 
which depended the soft folds of the tulle 


veil, worn off the face and mingling with 4 


the plain satin train. 
Much uncertainty exists as to why this 
flower was first used at nuptial ceremonies, 
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but it is generally believed that it is the 
emblem of fruitfulness, just as the rice 
scattered over the newly-married pair is q 
symbol of plenty, and the shoe thrown for 
luck the remnant of an ancient custom, ip 
which a father deputed his authority over 
the woman to the bridegroom by flinging 
a slipper after the departing bride. Accord. 
ing to some authorities, the practice of 
using these blossoms at weddings was 
derived from the Saracens, who regarded 
them as emblems of a prosperous matriage, 
a circumstance which may partly be 
accounted for by the fact that in the East 
the orange tree bears ripe fruit and flowers 
at the same time. 

Mantles also made for this trousseay 
have been illustrated, as they 
are good examples of what are 
being worn just now. The two 
three-quarter coats are for walk- 
ing, and the long one is a more 
elegant garment, appropriate for 
visiting or ceremonious occa- 
sions. 

Some minor details are shown 
in another sketch. The daintiest of fans, 
irreproachable hosiery, gloves made of 
well-dressed kid, filmy handkerchiefs, em- 
broidered and lace-trimmed, and the thou. 

sand and one little 
elegancies dear to 
the feminine mind. 

There is _ just 
one other trifle 
intended to add to 
our comfort which 
I should like to 
bring before the 
notice of the 
readers of THE 
LupDGATE MONTHLY 
This is an ingen- 
ous __ contrivance 
for heating those 
useful appliances 
and aids to beauty 
—the curling- 
irons. Without 
any additional 
power, if the elec- 
tric light is already 
in the bedroom, 
this little article 
can be_ utilised; 
and one of its 
greatest adval- 
tages is its perfect 


A HANDSOME MANTLE, cleanliness. I am 
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A SMAKT COAT. 


sure it will soon find a ready sale, for spirit 
lamps are dangerous, and gasis dirty. My 
life has been made a burden to me for the 
last eighteen months by my being compelled 
to warm my irons at a considerable dis- 
tance from my sleeping apartment: to 
speak plainly, on the adjoining corridor, 
where, en déshabille, | have been obliged to 
encounter, much against my will, various 
members of my family and others who 
seem to take a special delight in appearing 
upon the scene during this delicate opera- 
tion. At such moments I have sighed in 
vain for the ideal home of the future, when 
the most beautiful illuminant in the world 
shall be employed in a variety of ways for 
our benefit. 


* The bride's trousseau was made by that well-known 
firm of milliners and modistes, Mesdames Andrews and 
Wyndham, 107, Bond Street, who kindly provided me 
with drawings. Gloves, hosiery, and a variety of 
underclothing were bought from Messrs. Penberthy, 
390 and 392, Oxford Street, W. For the children’s 
dresses I am indebted to the clever artist, Gertz (Miss 
Gertrude Chappel), 22, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, 
».W., who specially designed them for THE LUDGATE 
MONTHLY. 

For the sketch of the electric iron-heater I have to 
thank Messrs. Crompton & Co., 148, Brompton Road, 
S.W., who make a specialty of electric appliances for 
domestic use. 

“The Drawing-room, Hawarden Casile,” is repro- 
duced by permission of the Editor of The Lady. 


ELECTRIC HEATER FOR CURLING TONGS 


ANOTHER SMART COAT 
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SOCIAL, DRAMATIC AND GOSSIP. 


NOTIONS FROM AN EASY-CHAIR. 
By Joun A. STEvART. 


HE tardy intervention of the Gov- 
ernment has, for the present at 
least, averted the threatened coal 


famine. In future disputes it is to be 
hoped that, for the sake of our industries 


—~> 


stitution to have Governments interfering 
in the private affairs of the people, and in 
recent times they have been reluctant to 
interfere. Englishmen boast of their ability 
to manage their ownconcerns. Yet during 
the last few months they have been striv- 
ing hard to prove their total inability, and 
more than once the strong arm of the law 


and our national reputation, more com- 
mon sense will be shown on both sides— 
more tact, a more conciliatory 
spirit, and less determination 
to stand defiantly upon trifles. 
Many months must pass ere the 
trade of England can recover 
from the shock and dislocation 
of a strike which, to an un- 
prejudiced outsider, seems as 
foolish as it was disastrous. 
On the whole, the men have 
been the losers ; for the owners, 
selling surplus stocks at enor 
mously advanced rates, more 
than recouped themselves fo1 
idleness or diminished output. 
The 1st of February must pass 
before one can speak with any 
degree of confidence of the work of the Confer- 
ence presided over by Lord Rosebery; but one 
trusts that the Board of Conciliation will effect 
that union of interests in regard to Capital and 
Labour for which all who have the prosperity 
of our country at heart must pray. In any event, 
it will be a good precedent to fall back on in any 
future trouble that may arise. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the agreement between 
masters and men could not have been brought 
about without Government intervention. ‘lhe 
function of Government, I am well aware, is to 
exercise a paternal care over the welfare of the 
people. It is its duty to interfere when that 
welfare is endangered either by menace from 
without or by bickerings within; and certainly 
none can say that in the present instance the in- 
terference has been unwarranted or premature. 
Ministers, indeed, were loudly blamed for delay ; 
but the pity is, they should have been called on 
to meddle at all. It is alien to the British Con- 
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has been called on to preserve peace. 


* * %¢ 
The Board of Conciliation 
will in future try to maintain 
that just balance between Em- 
ployer and Employed, between 
Capital and Labour, which is 
essential to order and pro- 
sperity. In the recent dispute 
each side has been so selfishly 
bent (it is well to speak can- 
didly) on considering _ itself 
only, that it was blind to the 
large interests which were being 
sacrificed in the hot scramble 
for small ones. That cut-throat 
policy will, it is to be hoped, 
be obviated in time to come. 
There will always indeed be 





CONCILIATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
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grumblings and dissatisfac- 
tion. In no Utopia that the 
ingenuity of man could make 
feasible would perfect con- 
tentment and harmony reign; 
and the object of industrial 
unions and conferences ought 
now to be to secure the ap- 
pointment of a Board or 
Committee to arbitrate in all 
trade disputes, and to be so 
constituted as to have power 
toenforce its decisions. One 
thing in particular ought to 
be borne in mind—there 
must be compromises where 
opposing interests clash. The 
policy of the world is one of 
give and take, and that policy 
must continue until we shall 
have advanced nearer the 
time when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down in peace together. To 
be arbitrary is fatal even to tyrants; and 
it must be said that throughout this coal 
dispute both owners and miners have by 
turns shown an inclination to be despotic. 
But economic laws are not to be set aside 
by bluster or obstinacy; in spite of all 
that selfishness can achieve, they will make 
their iron hand felt. There is another 
point, too, which must not be lost sight of. 
While owners and miners pursue their 
game of cross purposes the public suffer, 
and suffer badly. It is time that he who 
pays the piper should have the naming of 
the tune. The victims may well protest 
against the spirit of unreasonableness 
shown by the disputants. No class of 
men, not even colliers and colliery pro- 
prietors have a right to inconvenience and 
plunder the public as has been done lately. 
And I, for one, hope that in future troubles 
the Government will promptly demand a 
settlement in accordance with fairness. 
That in November people should have to 
pay a hundred per cent. more for coals 
than they paid in July is a monstrous in- 
Justice, which cannot be repeated with im- 
punity. Months were spent in a ruinous 
wrangling that might have been ended in 
a week. We cannot often afford to indulge 
in the luxury of squandering £30,000,000 
in childish petulance and temper. 


nt * 


As many people are by this time aware, 
Mr. W. T. Stead has come forward with 
a brand new scheme for hastening the 


MR. W. T. STEAD. 
(With Apologies to Mr, Phil May.) 


millennium. The movement 
towards primordial inno- 
cence and bliss is to be in- 
auguratedand conducted toa 
successful issue by The Daily 
Paper, of which Mr. Stead 
has given full particulars in 
the October and November 
numbers of the Review of 
Reviews. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Stead is him- 
self to be the high priest of 
the new evangel, the St. 
Francis (more propitious and 
more potent than he of As- 
sisi) of the Crusade, which 
is to reform a wicked world 
and turn misery to unspeak- 
able felicity. ‘The plan Mr. 
Stead adopts for securing his 
philanthropic ends is, like all 
emanations of genius, as sim- 
ple as it is admirable and ingenious. A 
hundred thousand subscribers are to take a 
hundred thousand debentures of £1 each 
and to pay a year’s subscription in ad- 
vance, and the regeneration of the race 
is assured. Was ever anything simpler 
or grander? Mr. Stead is at consider- 
able pains (needlessly, one would imagine) 
to explain the benefits that will accrue to 
the lucky ones who secure the debentures 
and pay the subscriptions in advance. 
They will have a double pleasure—the 
pleasure of receiving dividends varying 
from five to ten per cent., according to 
the popularity of the new venture, and the 
pleasure of seeing wickedness driven from 
the land. If this prospect does not make 
people “snap up” (the phrase is Mr. 
Stead’s) the proffered debentures, then 
nothing on earth can move men in their 
own interests. Debentures and subscrip- 
tions will, it is calculated, amount to 
£130,000, and with this not insignificant 
sum in hand, Mr. Stead thinks he can 
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give the devil a good tussle for supremacy 
in England. I hope so. They say his 
Satanic mzjesty is not so bad as he is 
called: perhaps not, but we have him 
with us in so many shapes and guises that 
we should be grateful for his expulsion, 
even if Mr. Stead were to establish an 
autocracy on the ruins of the fallen mon- 
archy. 
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To descend from generalities to details, 
I find that Mr. Stead is to do at all times, 
and under all conceivable circumstances, 
precisely what seemeth to him good. ‘‘ No 
one in the company shall have any right 
to interfere in any way with the free ex- 
ercise of his absolute discretion.” He is to 
have the powers of a despot. This is fully 
provided for in the articles of association, 
as will appear from two clauses which I 
quote. 

‘‘ The said William Thomas Stead shall 


be the permanent governing director of 


the company, and, subject as hereinafter 
provided, he shall hold that office for life, 
and whilst he holds the same the govern- 
ment and control of the company shall be 
vested in him.” 

“The said William Thomas Stead. whilst 
he holds the office of governing director, 
may, from time to time, and at any time, 
appoint any other persons to be directors 
of the company, and may define, limit. 
and restrict their powers, and may fix and 
determine their remuneration and duties, 
and may at any time remove any director 
however appointed, and may at any time 
convene a general meeting of the company. 
Every such appointment or removal must 
be in writing under the hand of the said 
William Thomas Stead.” 

The said William Thomas Stead, in a 
word, is to be cock of the walk in a way 
that must move the envy of other chair- 
men of companies. The question, “Is Mr. 
Stead infallible, that he should have ab- 
solute control in this fashion ?”’ will natur- 
ally occur to one. Has he in the past 
given such incontrovertible evidence of 
sound judgment in all matters connected 
with journalism, that we are to give him 
£130,000 to do with just as he likes? 
Might it not happen that subscribers 
would see their money put to uses of 
which they could not approve; of which, 
indeed, they would strongly disapprove ? 
“* Everything,” says Mr. Stead, naively, 
** depends upon the degree of personal con- 
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fidence which they have in one.” Pre 
cisely, Mr. Stead.. Personal confidence 
and personal dominance are the distin. 
guishing characteristics of the enterprise, 
From the business point of view, we ar 
told, the element of confidence does not 
come in. One cannot be quite certain of 
that. Philanthropy has before to-day 
been made to pay; but can it always be 
made to yield dividends? Will Mr. Stead’s 
paper catch on? Is there room for it? 
To redress wrongs, to expose abuses and 
objectionable habits, to protect and sup 
port the defenceless, to promote objects 
and institutions for the benefit of the 
public, and to have a fatherly eye over 
mankind in general, are admirable as 
philanthropic aims; but I have noticed 
that the papers which succeed financially 
are not those which devote their best 


a Dirtcrons 
Dischange 


energies to works of reform and charity. 
The Daily Paper would doubtless be read- 
able, it may even be expected to be spicy 
under the direction of Mr. Stead; buat 
readable and spicy papers have failed 
before now. A desire to regenerate a 
fallen race does not in every instance 
imply the ability to do it; nor is success 
in that laudable object a guarantee of 
dividends on the capital invested in the 
enterprise. J! shall await the outcome of 
Mr. Stead’s scheme with interest. 


I have long been convinced that there 


is no more instructive or entertaining 
reading than the advertisement columns 
of the daily newspapers. They mirror, a 
it were, the hopes, the joys, the fears, the 
aspirations, the conceits, the virtues and 
vices, the prosperity and poverty, the 
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luxuries and wretchedness of the great 
human family; and are, therefore, full of 
the varied interests of tragedy, comedy, 
farce, romance, novel, epic, history, and 
philosophy. For the payment of a small 
sum the glorious Fourth Estate permits 
the philanthropist, the man of business, 
the man of science and of letters, the 
quack and humbug, the needy and the 
affluent to tout their several horns in 
their own way. The result is sometimes 
curious, and, not infrequently, a striking ob- 
ject lesson in moral education. For ‘ ways 
that are queer and tricks that are vain ” 
are not by any means confined to the 
heathen Chinee. Indeed, the ways of 
devout Christians are often so astonishing 
that one wonders what kind of a place 
their Heaven is likely to be. The other 
day I came across an advertisement that 
seemed to me peculiarly typical of the age 
in which we have the honour to live. It 
offered a “gentleman” with influence 
enough among moneyed people to induce 
them to invest in certain “ gilt-edged ” 
stocks an income that many a _ hard-work- 
ing professional man would regard as 
princely. It was brief and to the point ; 
no circumlocutions were indulged in; there 
was no veiling of facts as if the advertiser 
were half ashamed of himself. Not at all. 
On the contrary, there was the assurance 
of one who is sure of himself and of his 
object. 


Now here is a pretty little study in 


morals A GENTLEMAN (the whole 
word in capitals, please) who can wheedle 
his associates into speculating, that being 
the euphemistic phrase for gambling in 
the city, who can play the 
jackal to a lion couching ma- 
jestically in the background, 
can secure a handsome in- 
come and have a fine time of 
it. I wonder how many gen- 
tlemen offered their gentle 
manly services to the dealer 
in “ gilt-edged ” stocks and 
shares. Did men who draw 
long pharisaical faces at the 
sins of their fellows and go 
three times to church on 
Sunday apply for the envia- 
ble post of stockbroker’s tout ? 
Did pious heads of families, 
supporters of charities, Super- 
intendents of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations? 


SATURDAY, 


Whoever applied or did not apply, the 
advertisement is so good an indication of 
the spirit of the times that it well deserves 
the attention of the historian. I respect- 
fully recommend it to Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Lecky. 
+ + a 

Mr. Stevenson must really be more 
careful. He ought to know by this time 
that a joke is a dangerous thing, liable to 
be misunderstood and to get the joker into 
trouble. The author of “ Kidnapped,” 
lately made a holiday trip to Honolulu, 
and, being in a festive mood one evening 
at a social gathering, made some remarks 
upon Scottish history, which were not, 
it must be owned, strictly orthodox. That, 
perhaps, was their principal charm; for 
orthodoxy, though generally respectable, 
is not invariably interesting. It belongs 
to the eminent and excellent things that 
have a tendency to make men yawn. So 
Mr. Stevenson, being a novelist and well 
aware of man’s desire for novelty, attemp- 
ted a diversion in matters historical. He 
had the temerity to allege, among other 
heterodox things, that Scottish history is 
one “long brawl;” that Mary Queen of 
Scots, in spite of many foibles, ** was rather 
a good fellow,” and that the Covenanters, 
though capable of dying in an interesting 
manner, were not the people to appeal to 
the sympathy and imagination. For these 
heresies he has been furiously hauled over 
the coals. His compatriots declare they 
are ashamed of him (a dreadful evidence 
of disgrace), and the fighting editor of the 
London Scotsman has chastised him with 
scorpions in a leader of over two columns 
in length. A reputable son of Scotia once 
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acknowledged that he “ joked wi’ great 
deefeeculty,” and everybody remembers 
the mention that that arch wag the Reve- 
rend Sydney Smith made of a surgical 
operation in referring to Scotsmen’s sense 
of humour. The Scotch have humour, 
abundance of it. Mr. Swinburne has called 
Carlyle the profoundest humourist of the 
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century, and readers in general have long 
since made up their minds about the 
humour of Burns and Scott. Yet there 
seem to be times when the Scottish ap- 
prehension of fun is dull. Mr. Stevenson 
makes a jest in Honolulu, and forthwith 
Scotland rings with angry denunciation. 
It is enough to make Sydney Smith 
chuckle in his grave. 


Eheu! Ye gods, how I pant! My 
fatigue is not to be ascribed to any exces- 
sive physical exertion, but merely to the 
fact that I have been overtaken by a 
deluge of Christmas literature, and have 
not yet recovered my breath or my cus- 
tomary composure. I hope to 
be presently myself again, how- 
ever, and then, doubtless, there 
will be vivid and abiding 
memories of my experiences. 
For the moment my mental 
atmosphere is rather hazy, like 
that of a man who is gently | 
geting over the effects of a 
shock. Christmas literature, as 
everybody knows, or ought to 
know, is often attractive, 
oftener still thrilling, and at 
times depressing. The Christ- 
mas tale used to be one of great 
domestic interest, varied by the 
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occasional incursions of ghosts and fairies. 
Mats nous avons changé tout cela. A robuster 
age demands more stimulating fare, and 
now the regulation reading for the merry 
season is chiefly concerned with ship. 
wrecks, battles, bloodshed, sanguinary 
savages and adventures by flood and field 
that make one’s scalp rise in horror. “‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth ”’ or “ Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball” is not to the taste of the present 
generation, and assuredly the present 
generation finds caterers in plenty who 
are in nowise animated by the spirit of 
Thackeray or Dickens. There is Mr. 
George A. Henty, for example, a most 
industrious manufacturer of stories that 
are warranted to make the spine quiver; 
there is also the indefatigable Mr. G. 
M. Fenn, equally curdling and no less 





“CAR LY LE. 
voluminous; there is Mr. Rider Haggard, 
the Homer of these latter days, who 
butchers barbarians with an expedition 
never equalled in his maddest feats by the 
elder Homer; there is Mr. R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, conscientious and successful as any 
of his brethren, and there are many more 
valorously aiding these in mak- 
ing the flesh of young people 
creep. The increasing blood- 
thirstiness of the modern tale 
of adventure is a_ notable 
' characteristic of the time. 
“Robinson Crusoe” and 
« Gulliver” are tame in com- 
parison with their successors. 
Matthew Arnold, a Greek out 
of place, was always insisting 
on the necessity of bringing 
more of the placidity and sanity 
which distinguished the ancient 
writers into modern literature. 
But he was a preacher in the 
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wilderness. The qualities he commended 
with so much charm and grace are con- 
spicuous to-day by their absence. Our 
era has other ideals, and follows them as if 
Plato were a myth and Arnold a humbug. 
It is to be feared that in his Christmas 
literature honest John Bull is hopelessly 
addicted to gore. 


+ 


Yet the statement must be made with 
some qualification. There are writers 
who do not aim at sensation, more sensa- 
tion and ever more sensation, and yet are 
highly successful. ‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” one of the most charming children’s 
books ever written, contains scarcely one 
exciting incident ; and Mrs. Burnett’s latest 
book, ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of All” 
(Warne and Co.), is as quiet and almost as 
delightful. It is the autobiography of the 
talented authoress herself as a little girl, 
and in its insight and sympathy must be 
pronounced a wonderful study of a childish 
mind. It will hardly be so popular in the 
nursery as the earlier book, but will appeal 
more to adults who like to recall the unin- 
terpreted thoughts and imaginations of 
childhood. Mrs. Burnett, unlike most 
authors who write of and for children, has 
a style. She writes with grace and point; 
the humour, like a perpetual ripple of sun- 
shine, is ever present to brighten without 
being obtrusive, and there is just that 
touch of sentiment in her writings which 
gives relish and reality to fictitious narra- 
tive. Mr. Henry M. Stanley is also 
among the prophets, and acquits himself 
admirably in his unaccustomed réle. His 
new book “ My Dark Companions and 
their Strange Stories’ (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.) will be interesting, not 
only to those who find amusement in fables 
and tales of magic, but also to students of 
folk-lore. The ‘‘ Strange Stories” are not 
the inventions of Mr. Stanley, but were 
recited to him around the evening camp 
fire during his fifteen years’ wanderings in 
Africa. ‘My Dark Companions” illus- 
trates once again how nearly the fables of 
all countries agree and how similar in 
mind and imagination are the untutored 
children of Africa*and our own primitive 
forefathers. I gladly welcome a new book 
by “QO,” who is known among his friends 
as Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch. Mr. Couch 
isone of the few—too few—English authors 
who have unravelled the mystery of the 
short story. They order these things better 
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in France and likewise in America. But 
we are beginning to order them fairly well 
in England also, as Mr. Couch’s volume, 
“The Delectable Duchy” (Cassell and 
Co.), proves. The book is not without its 
racial weakness and the defect of imita- 
tion. Mr. Couch is evidently an ardent 
student of both Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Stevenson; at any rate, his work is too 
often an echo, now of the one, now of the 
other, and there are times when he seems 
to hesitate between his models. But 
happily there are other times when he 
forgets them, and then he is strong and 
fresh and fascinating. ‘The Delectable 
Duchy ” is, on the whole, a delectable book, 
written in fluent, expressive English, and 
evincing no little power and originality. 
J. AS. 
——_———j——_———_ 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
By FirzGeratp ARTHUR. 
1893 has not been a particularly brilliant 
or successful year dramatically speaking. 
In the beginning of the year, fogs and in- 
fluenza helped to thin the stalls and circles 
of the various playhouses ; and, later, the 
coal-strike, prolonged until it became 
nearly a national calamity, played sad 
havoc with the various treasuries, more 
particularly those of our provincial houses. 
Sull, many pieces have been produced 
that should never have seen the light of 
day; others were produced, but being 
badly cast, failed to justify the hopes en- 
tertained of them. Mr. Clement Scott, 
having returned from his tour round the 
world, entered the arena of dramatic criti- 
cism once more and stirred things up right 
merrily ; first of all, he roundly accused 
one of our leading playwrights of deliberate 
plagiarism ; and it took ail the persuasive 
powers of that eminent and astute gentle- 
man, Sir George Lewis, to arrange matters 
amicably. Mr. Scott having done this, 
then thought he would be more general 
and set to work to go for authors in a 
more or less indiscriminate fashion, and 
raised a shiboleth about “the stage for 
the people,” and though he wrote a great 
deal and gave lectures, noone but he him- 
self has yet been able to grasp his idea. 
My idea of “ the stage for the people” is, 
put up a good piece and it will draw, be 
it humorous or pathetic; be it heavy 
tragedy or light comedy. ‘ The people” 
do not want to be dictated to; they will 
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show their appreciation or disapproval of 
a piece fast enough without Mr. Scott or 
anyone else undertaking to cater for them. 

Perhaps the two productions of the 
year just closed have been * Becket,” at 
the Lyceum, and ‘“‘ Sowing the Wind,” at 
the Comedy. Of course, the renewal of 
‘“‘Diplomacy” at the Garrick, bringing 
with it the return of the Bancrofts to the 
stage, is also a notable fact. 

The Haymarket has tried “ Hypatia,” 
««\ Woman of no Importance” and the 
‘« Tempter,” and none of them have been 
unqualified successes. Artistically, ‘‘ Hy- 
patia”’ certainly was one. The second- 
hand platitudes and smart society sayings, 
badly strung together, of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s * A Woman of no Importance” had 
but a moderate run, and the * Tempter” 
had also to succumb to the inevitable— 
lack of support. “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” at the St. James’s, did somewhat 
better. The Savoy, having commenced 
the year with “ Haddon Hall,” returned 
to its first loves, Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and closed the year with “ Uto- 


pia, Limited,” in the heigit of its 
success. The Adelphi, having tried its 


luck with the “ Black Domino,” turned 
on Mr. Henry Pettitt’s “A 
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the Shaftesbury, has decidedly caught on, 
having but a few weeks ago celebrated its 
2ooth birthday, and later on brought out 
its second edition. 

The Vaudeville, after several attempts, 
managed to produce a good, laughable 
piece in “A Screw Loose.” Here, from 
a very simple plot, very many mirthful 
situations are evolved. Lady Alladay, 
wife of an English baronet, has a married 
sister, one Mrs. Strummit, in America; her 
brother-in-law meets with a railway acci- 
dent, and suffering from the shock, imag- 
ines that his wife has been killed, his own 
head knocked off, and somebody else's 
put on by the stupidity of the doctors. 
Mr. Strummit is sent home to Lady Alla- 
day to be placed under the care of the 
most eminent mental physician we can 
boast, and his arrival is the signal for the 
fun to commence. The keeper engaged 
to look after the demented one on this 
side of the water, one Major Abbott, is 
mistaken by Lady Alladay for her brother- 
in-law, and the real Simon Pure is the 
supposed keeper. The doctor, on ar- 
riving, mistakes the American attendant, 
who brought Mr. Strummit over, for his 
charge; another emirent doctor who is 

called in, falls into the 





Woman’s Revenge,” and 
closed the year with this 
drama going strong and 
well. A great deal of this 
is due to the strengthen- 
ing of the cast, particu- 
larly in bringing in Miss 
Mary Rorke to play the 
part of the heroine, vice 
Miss Elizabeth Robins 
retired. Miss Rorke car- 
ried scene after scene with 
her, where Miss Robins 
failed to obtain the sym- 
pathies of her audience. 
The Court has given us 
one or two good pieces, 
notably the “* Amazons” 
and “ The Other Fellow,” 
and has now a triple bill 
once more running, and 
when I say that Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks is responsible 
for the first item of the 
two, and Mr. Charles 
Brookfield for the last, it 
is sufficient to guarantee 
their merit and worth. 

** Morocco Bound,” at 
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MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Frank Dickins. 


error that Sir Willifer 
Alladay is the poor mis- 
guided creature, and has 
him gently, but’ forcibly 
removed and placed in a 
padded cell. Ultimately 
everything rights itself, 
the clouded and depress- 
ed brain returns to its 
normal condition, and all 
ends well. Mr. Mark Mel- 
ford, the author of this 
farcical comedy,enactsthe 
part of Henry Strummit, 
the cracked one, himself, 
and naturally gives those 
touches to it that the 
author wants. Miss Ger- 
trude Kingston, as Lady 
Alladay, has very little 
to do save to wear pretty 
gowns and look hand- 
some, both of which she 
succeeds in doing to the 
satisfaction of all, Mr. 
Fred Thorne and Mr. 
Albert Bernard are the 
two old doctors—the one 
believing in the magnetic 
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power of the eye, the other in the more 
practical power of padded cells and 
strait jackets. The make-up of Mr. 
Bernard as Dr. Pottle is excellent. Mr. 
Chas. Hudson, as the American attendant, 
Peckham, makes every line of a small 
part stand out, and succeeds in making 
it, therefore, an important part. The 
Constable Hodges of Mr. Hargreaves is 
very amusing, his ‘“* What for ?” being irri- 
tating to everyone he comes in contact 
with. Miss Alice De 
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due about the time these lines appear in 
print. From the Adelphi villain to the 
Garrick light comedian is a very long 
stride, and goes to show the versatility of 
the subject of this notice. Two other 
very excellent actors also join Mr. Hare 
at the same time—Mr. H. De Lange and 
Mr. G. W. Anson. The latter, I hear, has 
one scene in which he hopés to score 
heavily. 

‘‘The Best Man Wins,” the curtain 
raiser at the Vaudeville, is better than the 
ordinary run of such pieces, and enables 
Mr. Fred Thorne to give one of his in- 
imitable impersonations of a country 
yokel, and also permits Miss Ethel 
Waring to distinguish herself as Char- 
lotte Kairns, the beloved of both Perks 
and Jopper, but who ultimately marrics 
Parson Yeulett. 

The management have shown their good 
sense in thus looking after the interests of 
the early comers, and they have further 
added to their comfort by providing good 
music and an excellent orchestra, under 
the baton of that talented young musician, 
Mr. Arthur Godfrey. 

Toole’s Theatre has been filled for the 
best part of the year with ‘ Walker, 
London,” Mr. J. L. Toole being in the 
title réle. Lately, “‘ Mrs. Othello,” an 
adaptation from the French, by the late 
Fred Leslie and Arthur Shirley, has been 
drawing good houses. The piece is oi 
the farcical comedy type, is exceedingly 
funny, is well cast and well acted, having 





Winton as Mrs. Strummit 
the wife of the lunatic, has 
but a small part in the 
story; we wish she had 
more. 

The success and the 
surprise of the piece was 
Mr. W., L. Abingdon, long 
associated with the villainy 
of Adelphi and Princess's 
melodrama. That he has 
blossomed forth as the 
lightest of light comedians 
is now old history, and 
that he scored a decided 
success is a thing of the 
past. Mr. _ Hare, ap- 
preciating this success on 
Mr. Abingdon’s part, has 
promptly engaged him for 
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such well-known people 
oy 5} as Miss Fanny Brough, 
“29 Miss Cicely Richards, 
"44 Miss Blanche Horlock, 
Mr. William H. Day, Mr. 
Percy Marshall, and last, 
but not least, Mr. Charles 
Glenney, in the bill. Of 
course, Miss Fanny Brough 
is the ** Mrs, Othello,” or 
to stick to the words of the 
programme, Mrs. Robert 
Blackmore, the jealous and 
suspicious wife of Robert 
Blackmore, the tame mar- 
ried—very much married 
—man, as played by Mr. 
CharlesGlenney. Mr. 
Glenney, as the tame hus- 
band, who is always getting 
into scrapes, through no 








the new production at the 
Garrick, which should be 
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fault of his own, but who 
is led into them by his 
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friend Gyle, who is a bit 
of a wild one, or his 
friend Ozmond Tippler, 
is, as he ever is, excel- 
lent; and while Mr. 
Glenney is on the stage, 
mirth and hilarity reign 
supreme. Mr. W. H. 
Day, as Tippler, is no 
better than he ought to 
be. As a solicitor, in- 
stead of advising his 
clients, he leads them 
into scrapes, and then 
allows them to get out 
the best way they can, 
which, to say the least 
of it, is not the right 
thing to do. However, 
as he is only playing the 
stage solicitor, too much 
fault must not be found 
with him, more particu- 








is, nothing but utter 
drivel and_ incoherent 
nonsense. Oh for the 


days of H. J. Byron and 


his burlesque on the 
“ Lady of Lyons!” We 
don't get such now. 


Talking of burlesques, 
of course, it goes witnout 
saying, that poor Fred 
Leslie and Nellie Farren 
were the two best we have 
had for many days ; now 
one has left us and the 
other has retired, and it 
behoves managers to 
look round for their suc- 
cessors. It has more 
than once struck me that 
Miss May Yohe and Mr. 
Arthur Roberts would 
make such a pair. I 
give this to Mr. George 
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larly as what he does he 
does well. Miss Cicely. Richards as 
Eliza (Blackmore's servant) gives one of 
those nice little sketches with which all 
her admirers are so familiar. Mr. Julian 
Cross as Titan Hercules has a nasty way 
of smashing doors and fenders, pokers 
and fire-irons, and then coolly asking you 
to send the bill into him. He being the 
strong man, naturally his wife is but a 
poor weakling, who has a most annoying 
way of fainting at most inconvenient 
times; and when you are expecting the 
strong man husband, who is a martyr to 
the pangs of jealousy, momentarily to 
arrive, to be holding his wife, who has 
gone off into a swoon, in your arms, is, to 
say the least, most embarrassing. 

The Criterion has given us one good 
play during the year that is gone in the 
“Bauble Shop,” and admirably acted 
it was by Mr. Charles Wyndham, Miss 
Mary Moore, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Blakely, 
Mr. W. H. Day and Mr. Frank Worthing ; 
since then, ‘‘ Madame Angot” and “ Ma- 
dame Favart ” have held the boards and 
proved that these charming old tuneful 
comic operas still have the power to fill 
the house Of burlesques there have been 
any number; but with the exception of 
“Morocco Bound,” none call for much 
comment. In nearly every one of them 
one particular star is the attraction, and 
as long as he or'she fills the house we are 
told that the burlesque in question is a 
great success, though it may be, as it often 
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Edwardes for what 1t is 
worth, free gratis and for nothing. 
Pantomime is in full swing, and once 
more Drury Lane rings with the merry 
laughter of happy children and their older 
escorts. At the Lyceum “ Cinderella” is 
the piece de résistance. Fancy “Cinderella” 
in two parts, with an interval of fifteen 
minutes for refreshments. ‘ Cinderella ’ 
without a procession! Yet, to make up 
for this, we have Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
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making as pretty and charming a Cinderella 
as one could wish for, and making us 
say it was no wonder that the prince fell 
in love with her. How could he have 
helped it if the original Cinderella was like 
unto this one shown us in the year of 
grace 1894? 

The attraction now, and for many 
months to come, is Constantinople at 
Olympia. Nothing that money could 
buy, or human ingenuity invent, has 
been spared to make this colossal and 
truly wonderful show a success. 

Months of labour prior to its opening 
have been expended on its preparation ; 
the best artists from all parts of the globe 
have been employed to bring their skilled 
labour to bear, each on his own special 
department, to render the whole one har- 
monious spectacle. The guide book, even, 
isa thing of beauty, and not only is it 
ornar.iental, but it is also useful. Every- 
one who goes there takes the “ caique "— 
I had nearly written cake—he must do so 
if he wants to see the hall of a thousand 
pillars. Look at the galaxy of beauty 
that is gathered on the stage at one time 
—some two thousand. Look at the num- 
ber that can be and are accommodated 
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at each performance—upwards of ten 
thousand. One can spend hours at Con- 
stantinople, and then come away without 
having seen one half of the attractions. 
Side shows are there innumerable. Shops 
and stalls are dotted here and there, 
where pretty Turkish ladies use all their 
Eastern blandishments to persuade you 
to patronise their wares. You must do it. 
The promenades are as handsome and 
picturesque as anything that has ever 
been seen in London. Fancy all this for 
one shilling! Is it any wonder that all 
London is flocking thither, and that all 
Britain will do so in time? 

I have no doubt when this time next 
year I have to review the twelve months 
now started, I shall be able to say, Con- 
stantinople is going as strong as ever. I 
hope later to give my country readers 
some sketches of Constantinople. Let us 
hope, also, that when that time comes I 
may be able to add that we have had a 
prosperous year, and that the dramatic, 
the music hall, and the other entertaining 
professions have done well—have amused 
and enlightened the public, and raised 
still higher the glory and good name of 
the English Stage. 
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FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Dear Mr. MELLIN, 

I enclose you photo of my boy, Malcolm, taken when he was 6 
months old. When he was 7 months he weighed 24 lb.; he is now 
11 months old, and has 8 teeth; he has taken your Food entirely 
since he was a week old, 

I have brought up two girls also on the Food, who are now 
aged 10 years and 12 years respectively. 
Food Iske it for children. 


S FOOD 





Newcastle, Staffordshire, 
December 12th, 1892. 


I consider there is no 


Yours truly, 
E. TURNER. 








MELLIN’S EMULSION 
| OF COD LIVER OIL 


CURES COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, &c. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Sample size,1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 





» with samples, free by post on application to 








AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS: 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers. Containing a large number of Poitraits of Healthy and Beautiful 
Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials, which are of tie greatest interest to all mothers, to be 


_MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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+= Puzziedem 





A Charade. 
My whole’s a word of letters five, I'm found both far and near; 
Behead me, and I am a sound that strikes upon the ear. 

My tail cut off, a weight now comes, most useful to mankind ; 
Behead again, my tail replace, a unit you will find. 

Curtail once more and I am left, a very little word, 

A preposition sometimes found, an adverb often heard. 
Behead me now, my tail clap on, and then I think you'll find 
That I abound in man and beast and also in mankind. 


. A lady was asked what relation a certain gentleman was to her. She 


replied, ‘‘ That gentleman’s mother is my mother’s only child.” 
What was the gentleman’s relationship to the lady ? 


. The following letters form a well-known proverb :— 


ceeeeefhhiiiimnnnnooorsssttttvy. 
What is that which the more you take from it the larger it grows? 
Why is a watch-dog larger at night than he is by day? 
Which is the best way to prevent water coming into your house? 
What is the difference between a baby and a seagull ? 
-_ 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 


Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th January. Com- 


petitions should be addressed “ January Puzzles,” THe Lupcate MONTHLY, 53, Fleet 


Street, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 


> 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES. 


78. Color. 80. The letter V. 
Olive. 81. Because he always looks dow in the 
Linen. mouth, 
Overt. 82. A farmer's pretty daughter. 
Rents. 83. O. I. C. U. 
79. Procrastination is the thief of time. 84. Because it always has its back up. 


The following are the names and addresses of t!:2 five winners in Puzzledom 


in our November Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :— 
Miss E. Macalister, ‘“ Torrisdale,” Madingley Road, Cambridge; J. M. Pulf rd, 
“‘ Ravensdale,” Tunbridge Wells; E. Seymour, Effingham Vicarage, Leatherhead; 
Miss Vaux, Kintrora Lodge, Thurlow Park Road, West Norwood; W. C. Whitteaker, 


Aldham Rectory, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
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THE MAKING OF HIM. 


STANDING LIKE A LION OVER HOOLE, [Page 346. 
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Tales of the Service. 


The Making of Him. 


By WALTER WOOD 


GIVE him 
Ls, © 
claimed the 
adjutant; 
“once and for 
ever I wash 
my hands of 
the man who's 
fit only for the 
clergy or the 
Guards. I’ve 
seen his like 
before in this 
1egiment, and 
they've never 
got beyond 
sending in 
their papers 
after being 
the laughing- 
stock of the Tommies for six months. Bah! 
call them officers—give a few more com- 
missions to men like him and the service 
would be ruined in no time. It’s been 
the will of Heaven that I should get a 
green lot of cubs to lick into the semblance 
of officers¥ but this one beats them all. 
And who is he? Who is this creature 
that did his recruits’ drill as if God's 
earth and the uniform of ‘the Queen 
weren’t good enough to come in contact 
with his precious clay?” 

“The Honourable Henry Bashford 
Leasome, youngest son of the Earl of 
Birkin,” said Captain Hallbrook. 

“Of course, we all know that,” said 
the adjutant testily. ‘“ You know per- 
fectly well what I meant, Hallbrook, only 
you like to be dense when you: ought to 
be the reverse. We've had the man's 
family and title thrust down our throats 
enough to choke us. I hate that sort of 
nonsense, and there’s been too much of 
It.” 

“It’s interesting to read about him in 
the Peerage, though,” said the youngest 
subaltern fatuously. 





‘ If,” said the adjutant bluntly; “if some 
men knew half as much of their drill-book 
as they know of a lying work on pedigrees, 
they’d be a lot cleverer officers than they 
are now.” 

“| beg your pardon, I’m sure,” stam- 
mered the young man; “I thought you 
were asking me, and you looked at me 
when you spoke.” 

“ That raises the point,” said the doctor 
from the 21st Division of the Medical Staff 
Corps, who regarded everything literally 
and upon whom sarcasm and humour 
were alike wasted, ‘‘ that raises the point 
as to whether, if you look at a cat ora 
horse when you put a query, you expect 
the animal to give you an answer. 
Now = 

**Some other time, Brodie, I beg of 
you,” interrupted Hallbrook gently. ‘‘Sup- 
pose for the present you try one of my 
cigars, and give a medical opinion on it— 
eventually? Now, Callam, finish what 
you've got to say about the latest per- 
formance of that Honourable What’s-His- 
Name.” 

‘*‘ It isn’t that the last is any worse than 
the first,” said the adjutant plaintively ; 
“but I’m sick of-him generally. J feel it 
a lot more than you fellows.” 

“Of course,” Hallbrook agreed sym- 
pathetically; “it’s one of the drawbacks 
of your position. It isn’t right that you, 
as adjutant, should have the shaping, so 
to speak, of the unfledged military instincts 
of the new Johnnies.” 

“If there were any military instincts to 
develop,” returned Callam, * I shouldn't 
mind ; but there's nothing in this case to 
work on. He hasn’t the making even of 
a militiaman in him.” 

**Or a volunteer,” suggested Hallbrook. 

** Or a volunteer,” proceeded the adju- 
tant. ‘“ There’s nothing about him to 
inspire a particle of hope.” 

“ Frogs grow out of tadpoles,” said the 
doctor. 
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“ Confound it, Brodie,” exclaimed Hall- 
brook, with a laugh, “give Callam a 
chance.” 

‘At any rate, say something to the 
point,” snapped the adjutant. 

“ That’s to the point— strictly,” insisted 
the doctor. ‘“ The analogy’s perfect.” 

“Without discussing that subject,” 
continued the adjutant, with growing ill- 
temper, ‘tam I to have my say, or is it the 
wish of you fellows to hear someone else.” 

“Go on,” urged Hallbrook, “this con- 
cerns the wellare of the regiment; tadpoles 
don’t.” 

The adjutant smiled, but the doctor, 
who saw nothing.in the remark affecting 
him, smoked with undisturbed woodenness 
of visage. 

‘You all know what Leasome’s done 
so far?” resumed the adjutant. ‘“ You 
know what promise he’s given of ever be- 
coming fit to discharge the duties of an 
officer ?” 

‘«‘ He’s shown that he hasn’t the making 
of a corporal in him,” said Hallbrook 
encouragingly. 

“ Or a curate at a second-rate church,” 
remarked a subaltern, whose opinion was 
not wanted. 

« A man who doesn’t stand his ruxing 
like a mgan,” put in the youngest subal- 
tern, “isn’t the sort of fellow for ours.”’ 

No one took any notice of the junior ; 
and for this reason, and bearing in 
mind his unhappy failure as to the 
peerage, he kept silence. 

“I’ve borne with 
him and argued with 
him,” went on the S&S 
adjutant virtuously, .<—~ 
twirling his mous aad 
tache; “I’ve re- 
fraineda dozen times 
at least from show- 
ing what I thought 
of him; in a word, 
I've done my best 
to make a man of 
him. And what’s 
the end of it all ?” 

**You couldn't,” 
said the doctor. 

“No; and even 
you, Brodie, with all 
your science and 
that sort of thing, 
couldn't,” replied 
Callam, with the 
suspicion of a sneer. 


s 
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“i"VE DONE MY BEST TO MAKE A MAN OF HIM.” 
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**There’s nobody could,” he added de. 
fiantly. 

“1 don’t think any man would so far 
forget himself as to assert that he could,” 
said Hallbrook. “1 think if you've failed, 
you, who have licked so many unpromis- 
ing youngsters into shape ”"—the speaker 
glanced slyly at the dumb subaltern —“we 
may rest assured that it’s all up a tree 
with Leasome.” 

“I’ve every reason to believe,” con- 
tinued the adjutant, ‘that the colonel, 
who’s watched him closely, and isn’t a bit 
satisfied with his general way of doing 
things, will either recommend the Staff 
Corps or arrange a transfer to the 2nd 
Battalion at the Cape.” 

“Where the climate or snakes and 
niggers might end him,” observed Hall- 
brook.” 

“As to the climate of South Africa, 
which I am personally acquainted with,” 
said the doctor, “it has many excellent 
features 7 

“Snakes and niggers haven't,” inter- 
rupted the adjutant. “But if either 
climate or creatures can make more out 
of him than we've made, J shall be de- 
lighted. None more so.” 

““He’s an uncommon creature and 
wants uncommon 
means of bringing 
himself out,” urgedi 
the doctor. “ Just as 
fever can be brought 
out by bad drains, 
so a human being 
can be roused to ac- 
tion and made to 
show at his best by 
exceptional circum- 
stances. I’m cers 
tain, for instance, 
that if anyone cared 
to kick Leasome on 
parade, he'd know 
the reason why be 
fore his leg was on 
the ground again.” 

“This is too ridi- 
culous even for argu- 
ment’s sake,” com- 
plained the adjutant. 
“Why not keep to 
the point?” 

‘And the point 
is,” said Hallbrook. 
* here’s a man whose 
policy is nil admiran; 
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who can’t get up interest even in a bull-pup 
or a premiére danseuse ; whom the redoubt- 
able Callam has at last chucked over as a 
hopeless case—what’s to become ot him ?” 

“Send him back to his mamma with 
the compliments of the corps,” suggested 
a voice from the corner. 

«| don’t think he’s got a heart within 
his ribs,” said the adjutant, scornfully 
ignoring the last remark. 

The doctor again spoke. ‘‘ Callam,” 
he said gravely, ‘‘ expresses an opinion 
that has no basis to rest on. As ap- 
plied to a jelly-fish the observation would 
‘ hold good; for that creature, so far as my 
experience goes, has neither heart nor 
ribs. But as concerning Leasome, it’s 
wrong. He has a heart, and not only that, 
but as good and sound an organ as I ever 
came across. I should say it’s the sound- 
est heart in the regiment. I’ve examined 
it most carefully, both with and without 
the stethoscope; in short, I've made a 
special study of it, and I'm prepared as a 
surgeon to say xf 

‘Pardon me, Brodie,” said Hallbrook 
blandly ; “this isn’t a lecture-room or a 
museum of anatomy.” 

“It’s ridiculous to fasten literally on 
everything one says,” protested the adju- 
tant. “If a man can’t see what |l'm 


aiming at, it isn’t my duty to drive the 
meaning into him.” 


**Go on, Callam,’”’ said Hallbrook, 
“never mind hearts and jelly-fish.” 

‘I've done in a moment,” resumed the 
adjutant. “I don't know for a fact what 
the chief’s intentions are, but I believe 
that Leasome will accompany the next 
draft to the Cape.” 

““ Where he'll either end or mend, I 
hope,” said Hallbrook. 

‘If either, it'll be the former,” said the 
adjutant. 

‘** You can never tell, Callam; it may be 
the making of him.” 

“You'll never make anything useful out 
of him except one thing.” 

“And what’s that ?”’ asked Hallbrook. 

“A corpse,” replied the adjutant grimly. 

“A corpse,” observed the doctor slowly, 
“is as useful a thing as you'll come across 
in a day’s journey.” 

_©I think,” said Hallbrook, rising, “ I'd 
like a breath of fresh air.” 


II. 
“There’s a youngster with the draft,” 
wrote the chief of the 1st Battalion to the 


~ 
“THERE'S A YOUNGSTER WITH THE DRAFT,” 
WROTE THE COLONEL. 


colonel of the 2nd, ‘‘to whom I wish to 
call your special notice. I want you to 
see what you can do with him. We've 
given him up here; he’s a trifle beyond 
us. He takes the men’s salute as a sort 
of birthright, and all that kind of thing ; 
and, so far as I have been able to judge, 
cannot be roused to action of any sort. 
He comes of a phlegmatic stock and, be- 
tween ourselves, I think he is out of his 
element in the army. Do as you think 
fit; I leave him in your hands. He may 
have the making of a soldier in him, if you 
can discover what means to adopt to 
bring his qualities out. if you succeed, 
you will do more than we've been able to 
accomplish here.” 

The letter arrived at the Cape with the 
draft, and the colonel looked curiously at 
his charge. ‘‘ Um,” he said, folding up 
the paper, “his most pressing need seems 
to be a bit of reconnaissance work, with 
the prod of an assegai thrown in.” 

Time passed, but brought no change in 
the subaltern, until one day, when the sun 
was hotter and the air stiller and heavier 
than it had been since he went out from 
home, he was looking through the open- 
ing of his tent at the figure of Private 
Joseph Hoole, who was on guard. The 
sentry was leaning on his Martini, the 
butt of which was on the ground, and the 
bayonet moved gently forward and back- 
ward, glistening in the sun as it did so. 
Hoole was motionless, and the officer as 
he gazed at him muttered: “I wonder, 
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suppose the thing went off, if his head 
would be blown to atoms, or only have a 
hole shot through it, and whether he’d 
stand over his rifle in that way till rigor 
mortis set in? And 1 wonder What's 
that? Ah,” he added abruptly, rising and 
taking up a revolver. 

Leasome left his tent and walked to- 
wards the sentry. As he approached 
Hoole drew himself smartly up, and re- 
sumed his beat. 

“Not quick enough that time,” mur- 
mured the officer, with a smile. ‘I either 
caught you napping, or you've got no 
eyes. Hoole,” he said, when the sentry had 
returned to the spot at which the subal- 
tern was standing, “ did you see anything 
wrong straight in front?” 

‘*Not a vestige of anything, sir,” re- 
plied the soldier. 

«And do you know why?” asked the 
officer. 

“There was nothing to see, sir,” 
swered the sentry. 

‘‘ Because your eyes were shut; you 
were having forty winks while leaning on 
your rifle,” said the subaltern coolly 

A gleam of anger shone in the sentry’s 
eyes, and he had it upon his tongue to tell 
the officer that he lied. But the instinct 


an- 


of discipline was strong within 
him, and he made no sound. 
“Tf you'd been awake,” said 


the subaltern softly, “ you 
would have seen, as | saw from 
my tent, one or two niggers 
taking stock of us through the 
long grasses in front there. 
They disappeared as soon as I 
came up.” 

The bronzed face of the 
sentry paled for an instant be- 
fore he asked 

« And you saw that, sir? 

*‘] did,” replied Leasome. 

“I'm an old soldier, as old 
soldiers go in these days,” said 
Hoole simply,. *‘ an’ my time’s 
up in a few weeks, sir. | 
wouldn’t like to leave the old 
regiment with a discharge that 
wasn’t what it ought to be.”’ 
v**No one saw it but my- 
self,” answered the officer, 
“and unless you make it 
known, no one will ever be 
the wiser as to what might have 
happened on a certain broiling 
ifternoon at the Cape.” 


” 
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“IT thank you, sir,” said Hoole, and he 
shouldered as his superior departed. 
That night when he made _ ready for 
sleep, he listened for a moment to Private 
Arthur Widdas, an East Coast man, who 
had forced himself to the front as the 
orator of the tent. Widdas, in the old 
days, was a cork-cutter, and those who 
knew him best called him Corky. He 
preached Socialism, not knowing what it 
meant, and this particular night he en- 
larged on the iniquity of a system that 
made it impossible for a man of his own 
attainments to rise to the rank of a com- 
mander-in-chief. ‘*J can’t become a field- 
marshal,” he said, ‘‘or even a bloomin’ 
general; but that feller Leasome ’as the 
chance of becomin’ both or either. I can 
pickcher him, duffer as ’e is, in a cocked 
‘at an’ feathers, an’ sash, an’ all the rest 
of it, with talent and beauty smilin’ on all 
‘e cares to say’or do. An’ as for us, wot 
are we—wot’s a Tommy side by side wi’ 
such a feller as the Mighty Snob?” 
“Corky,” said Hoole, speaking for the 
first time, “ Liftenant Leasome isn’t a 
snob at all, an’ he’s no duffer. He's got 
the making of a soldier in him. If, atter 
this, 1 hear you call ’im snob again, I'll 
chuck you neck-and-crop out o’ the tent. 
And if any other man would care 
to follow Corky let him do the 
same thing.” 

With this, Hoole went to sleep, 
and Widdas and his com- 
rades, marvelling silently, 
did the same. 


“ WHATS THAT?” 
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TALKING WITH PRIVATE HOOLI 


They noticed in the battalion after this, 
that though the subaltern cared but little 
for the society of his brother officers, he 
made a point of finding and talking with 
Private Hoole when both were off duty. 
“There’s a lot to be learned from a sea- 
soned rank and file man, if a youngster 
only cares to find it out,” said Leasome 
to himself. 

“Hobnobbing with a Tommy!” ex- 
claimed the senior major, when the full 
horror of the situation forced itself upon 
him; “Confound it, what’s the service 
coming to?” 


III. 

“T want you, Mr Leasome,” said the 
colonel, “to undertake a bit of recon- 
noitring work. A nasty little tribe, as 
you know, has been hovering about here 
lately, and may bother us if not checked 
atonce. Find out all you can, and keep 
your few men—they're the pick of the 
battalion—well in hand. Don’t allow your- 
self to be surprised or cornered, and don’t 
hesitate to retire in case of need. The 
work needs care and tact, and if you do 
it well it will be a feather in your cap 
against our return home in a few weeks. 
I shall expect to see you all here again 
this side of forty-eight hours.” 

“Not a man shall be missing, sir,” 
answered the subaltern. 

“A bigger promise than I should care 
to give,” thought the colonel ; “ but if he 


3 
keeps it and performs his 
task we shall have laid the 
foundation of the making of 
him.” 

Privates Hoole and Wid- 
das were of the party; and 
when the little camp was 
pitched for the night and 
Widdas had his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, after a large 
supper, he became talkative. 
“ Joseph,” he said, ‘* wot the 
‘el does this chumminess be- 
tween you and the liftenant 
mean? Is ’e a _ long-lost 
brother that you've found, or 
‘as ’e robbed you of your 
birthright an’ wants to square 
you? Was you swapped 
as kids by a wicked nuss, 
an’- ™ 

“I’ve told you before, 
Corky, to talk civilly o’ Mr. 
Leasome,” said Hoole. “| 

tell you once more—is that enough ? ” 

“1’m perfectly respectful, Joseph,” re- 
turned Widdas—* couldn't think o’ bein’ 
otherwise to a friend o’ yours ; I’m puzzled, 
dam’'d bad, though, to know wot it means. 
It isn’t the thing for a commissioned 
officer to do the cheek-by-jowl business 
with a private. An’ you're so ugly, too, 
Joseph— pardon me for sayin’ it, wile ‘e’s 
so uncommon ’andsome. Is it a case 0’ 
extremes meet, I wonder ?” 

“Tt will be if you don’t shut up,” said 
Hoole significantly. ‘ Put a stopper on 
your tongue, and let’s go to sleep. We 
sha’n’t ha’ many more nights to spend in 
this part of the world—for which the Lord 
be praised.” 

“Amen,” said Widdas. ‘“ Though I’m 
not for saying’ it isn’t like a little ’eavin 
below at present. Look at the stars 
blinkin,’ an’ note the loveliness o’ the 
clouds. Look at the beauty of all natur’ 
—listen to the wild beasts ; damn ’em, they 
spoil the poetry o’ the thing.” 

‘* There's no poetry in it like a glimpse 
o’ home,” said Hoole. “I haven't seen 
the old country for nigh ten year; and I 
feel as if I should go crazy if anything 
turned up now to prevent me going back 
with the battalion.” 

* Pooh,” said 
‘there’s nothing ’ere. 
nic. 


Widdas 


scornfully, 
This is only a pic- 
It’s time flung away to send a party 
out becos one or two greasy niggers ‘ave 


bin prowlin’ near the camp. It’s just the 
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sort of work, though, to put on to a young- 
ster like the liftenant—there’s no strain on 
’is faculties. I wouldn’t like to be under 
him if it came to a dust.” 

** He’d pull us through,” said Hoole. 
* He’s not the duffer you think—look at 
the spot he’s chosen for us to camp on— 
there isn’t a man could approach on any 
side without bein’ seen. The colonel 
couldn't ha’ done better.” 

*“*He’s never proved that ’e’s 
duffer.” insisted Widdas. 

“ He’s never had the chance; just be- 
cause he’s been a quiet sort an’ hasn’t 
busted after women an’ played the fool in 
quarters, a lot o’ clever folks think he’s 
nothing in him.” 

“You seem to xnow, Joseph,” said 
Widdas, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
“’an that ought to be enough for a ridgi- 
ment. So long.” 

‘* So long,” returned Hoole, and the two 
lay down to rest. 

“ Wot the devil’s this?” exclaimed 
Widdas, starting from sleep just before 
the sun rose. 

‘‘Wake up an’ fall in,” said Hoole, 
“the niggers are here—they’ve driven the 
sentries in.” 

“They might ha’ let a feller finish ‘is 
sleep,” growled Widdas, seizing his Mar- 
tini, and taking his place in the ranks. 

*“*How many do you say there are? 
Leasome was asking. 

“At least a hundred, sir,” replied one 
of the sentries. ‘Straight in front, there, 
between us and the camp.” 

“And here’s a greeting from them,” 
said the officer, coolly, as 
a shower of assegais came 
through the gloom. 
“Steady, men, they've 
fallen short. That sort of 
thing won’t hurt us. It'll 
be daylight soon, and then 
we'll sweep the road of 
them.” 

“‘Unless they wipe the 
floor with us first,’ mut- 
tered Widdas. 

Another cloud of 
spears whizzed towards 
the party, and one or 
two curses showed that 
they had not been with- 
out effect. 

“ Anyone hurt?” asked 
the officer. 

‘I’m pricked on the 


not a 


” 


“FALL In.” 
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shoulder, sir,” said one man; ‘but nothing 
to cry about.” 

“ My ’elmet’s badly damaged, sir,” said 
another, *‘ but I've a thick ’ead.” 

Leasome laughed aloud. ‘ That’s the 
way to do it, men; keep a stout heart, 
and save your cartridges.” 

“Never ‘eard ‘im laugh afore,” whis- 
pered Widdas to Hoole. ‘I'm beginnin’ 
to believe in ’im, after all.” 

“ They’re all in front, so we've got 
them, if it comes to that,” said the sub- 
altern cheerfully. ‘ They'll not attack 
till daylight, if they attack at all, for they 
don’t much love Martinis. We're not a 
train of emigrant waggons, and we've no 
oxen with us. So they can’t get much 
out of us. As for arms and ammunition, 
if that’s what our black friends are want- 
ing, they shall be amply satisfied—only 
they'll get them in a rather different 
fashion than they'd choose if they had 
the say in the matter. If you care to talk 
a bit, just to while away the time, you 
may; but keep a sharp look out.” 

“This style o° doin’ things isn’t laid 
down in the drill-book,” whispered a rear- 
rank man. “Stand at ease an’ let your- 
selves be butchered isn’t in the regulations 
either.” 


’ 


‘‘Beer an’ skittles to pass the time 
wouldn’t come amiss,” said his comrade. 
“I’m watchin’ this young cock with 


interest,” said another. ‘‘ He seems to 
think we’re out for rabbit shootin’.” 

“*Corky,” said Private Hoole, in a low 
voice, ‘“‘I’m thinkin’ it’s come at last. 
We're cornered now— we're like rats in a 
hole, an’ there’s no way 
out except the one we 
came,” 

“It isn’t quite so much 
of a picnic as I thought 
it would be, Joseph, cer- 
tainly,” responded Wid- 
das, also in subdued 
tones. ‘“ With all respect 
to everybody, fiom the 
liftenant down to my- 
self, were in a pretty 
mess.” 

“Corky,” said Hoole 
earnestly, “do you ever 
pray?” 

** Wot a question to ask 
a feller,” replied Widdas 
uneasily, “ at a time when 
’e can ’ardly find words to 
cuss with.” 
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* Because, if you do,” continued Hoole, 
“ pray now.” 

* Why ?” demanded Widdas, fumbling 
with a cartridge pouch. 

“Because,” said Hoole deliberately, 
“you're a dead man; we're all dead 
men.” 

Widdas shuddered. 

“ But don’t mind that, Corky; don’t 
bother on that score. After ail, death’s a 
thing that’s bound to come to all of us, 
sooner or later. I’ve allus felt the truth 
o’ that, quite separate from what the par- 
son’s told us.” 

Widdas stared stupidly, but before he 
could frame an answer Hoole continued, 
*« An’ yet I could ha’ wished to leave the 
army wi’ my bit o’ pension when my time 


matted with sweat, lay upon his brow, and 
a three day’s beard was upon his jaws and 
chin. ‘*Ah! my God, Corky,” he re- 
sumed, “if you could feel as I feel now 
your heart would burst your ribs an’ your 
brain would burst the skull that holds it. 
You've got no one left behind awaitin’ you, 
an’ got no home to go to even if you left 
the army.” 

“‘ There’s a woman’s eart as would be 
as sorely torn for me as there would be 
for you, Joseph,” said Widdas, speaking 
at last, but with a great lump in his throat. 
“For Gawd's sake, though, don’t make 
me think o’ ’er just now, or I shall run 
amuck, as I’ve seen ’em do in the Andam- 
ming Islands.” 


** Look yonder, Corky,” said Hoole, 


“WE'RE ALL DEAD MEN.” 


was up; I could ha’ wished to get back 
home again an’ see the old folks. They’re 
reckoning up the time when I'll be back, 
Corky, an’ they’re makin’ ready the room 
I had afore | ‘listed. I know all this, 
because I see ’em now. but it can’t be, 
it can’t be, this journey; I'll ha’ to wait 
till I can see em somewhere else. An’ 
one thing more, Corky; I could ha’ 
wished that God would ha’ let me die in 
better fashion nor this. I was up in 
Afghanistan an’ out in Egypt, an’ saw 
most o’ what was doin’, an’ here I am, 
waitin’ death at the hands of a pack o’ 
savages—not so much glory in it as there 
is even in expeditionin’ up in Burmah.” 
Private Hoole paused for a moment, 
and in the growing light gazed earnestly 
in his comrade’s face. His helmet was 
tited back upon his head, !ocks of hair, 


turning his face in the direction of the 
enemy, but seeing nothing of them, for his 
eyes were fixed steadily on the heavens. 

“ Well, wot of it, Joseph ?” 

* Don’t you see it ?” 

“‘ See it—see wot?” 

‘*There’s only one thing you can see— 
an’ there it is, hangin’ over all things, 
spreadin’ like the cholera, swoopin’ on so 
like 2 ridgiment o’ cavalry.” 

“Damnation!” exclaimed Widdas, 
clenching his teeth and trembling with 
an unknown fear; ‘‘ wot are you talkin’ 
about ? I see nothin’ but a ‘orde o’ nig- 
gers gettin’ ready for a swoop.” 

‘It’s comin’ nearer an’ nearer,” said 
Hoole. 

** Wot is?” demanded Corky, in a frenzy 
of fearful curiosity. 

‘‘ The shadow of death, my comrade,” 
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said Hoole. ‘The shadow of death. 
fallin’ on us now.” 

‘*My man,” said a quiet voice at Hoole’s 
elbow. 

The private turned, and met the eyes of 
his officer. 

*“ You owe me a good turn,” said Lea- 
some, ‘‘ | want you to repay it now.” 

“Name it, sir,’ said Hoole. ‘I'll do it 
if it costs my life.” 

“Simply be yourself,” said Leasome. 
“If the men knew that you were faltering 
we should be lost. ‘The blacks are coming 
down upon us.” 

“I’m not falterin’ sir,” said Hoole, “ it 
was only the fit of a moment. I don't 
know what brought it on. I didn’t know 
you were near—you can depend on me 
an’ all of us to the death.” 

‘‘ That I know as surely as [| feel that 
we shall all pull through and get to camp 
again,” said Leasome. ‘Steady, men, 
and make ready,” he said aloud. “ Nota 
shot until I give the word.” 

By this time day had broken, and the 
assailants were spreading in a sort of 
circle. A strong section remained motion- 
less and looked curiously at the little band 
of redcoats. One of their number was 
making explanatory signs with his arm. 

‘He's tellin’ "em to hem us in,” mut- 
tered Hoole. “ My first shot’s for you, 
my friend.” 

‘¢ Remember,” said Leasome once more. 
“ Not a man fires till they charge us, then 
the front rank will fire, sure and low, and 
bowl them over.” 

It was done as he commanded. 


OF 
It’s 


“It all ’appened in the twinklin’ of an 
eye. sir,” said Private Widdas, as he stood 
stiffly at attention before his colonel in the 
orderly tent. 

**Go on,” said the chief. 


The soldier continued: ‘“ We waited 
till they weren't more than fifty yards off ; 
then we sent a volley in, an’ bowled a 
dozen tothe ground. Just then the lif- 
tenant shouted to the rear rank to right 
about face, and give a dose to another 
party which ‘ad worked round to the rear. 
They shot ‘em fair and square, an’ the 


THE 


SERVICE. 


rifles worked so well, there was no gettin’ 
near us for the niggers. Both ranks kept 
at it nice and steady, sir, an’ there weren't 
a chance o’ the niggers’ pig-stickers— 
beggin’ pardon for using: the word afore 
you, sir—their assegays, doin’ serious mis- 
cheef. Mr. Leasome, at last, gives the 
order for us to advance slowly, an’ we 
come on towards the main body, sir, usin’ 
the baynick freely. The enemy was fallin’ 
back as we came on, an’ I do believe they 
would ’ave gone about their business, 
‘avin’ ’ad enough of it, w’en one of ’em, a 
giant, wi’ nothin’ on, runs amuck an’ 
rushes at us, ‘owlin’, and wavin’ his spear 
in one ’and an’ ’oldin’ aloft ’is shield in 
the other. ‘Oole potted ’im nicely, an’ 'e 
feilin a ‘eap. Then they swept on us like 
a’ avalanche, an’ before we could re-load 
it was baynick an’ assegay doin’ their 
level best agen each other, an’ men shout- 
in’ an’ groanin’ an’ swearin’ in a cloud o’ 
smoke an’ dust. I thought we'd all pulled 
through wi’ only bloody arms an’ eads an’ 
legs; but wen we'd done wi’ baynicks, 
an’ were formin’ up a bit, I looked back, 
an’ saw Mr. Leasome standin’ like a lion 
over ‘Oole, an’ ’avin’ at the niggers with 
‘is sword.” 

Widdas paused for a moment to gulp 
down the lump in his throat. 

***Oole ‘ad slipped, sir, an’ gawne down, 
an’ the men not seein’ it ‘ad passed on, 
Before they could give a ’elpin’ ’and, 
ortficer and private were done for, an’ it 
was all we could do to bring ‘em with us 
till we met a party fromthe camp. The 
sergeant an’ the corporal can tell you 
more w'en they’re out o’ hospital, sir. 
The sergeant was sayin’, sir, that Mr. 
Leasome ’ad sworn to bring every man 
back that ’e took with ‘im, an’ that that 
was one reason w’y ’e rushed away an’ 
picked up ’Oole in ‘is arms. But the 
men say that wasn’t everything—that ’e 
was One o’ the true sort, after all, w’en ’e 
‘ad the chance o° showin’ it.” 

“You may go, Widdas,” said 
Colonel kindly. ‘I know enough.” 

“And so,” he added, when alone, 
“we've been—ah! my God! the pity 
of it—we’ve been the making of him!” 


the 
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Mr. Frank Lockwood, O.C, M.P. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Mr. Lockwood and Miss Lucy Lockwood, 


and Photographs by Reynolds, of Scarborough, and Debenham, of York. 


O see Mr. Frank Lockwood really 
© at home, one has to journey to 
Cloughton, a village five miles 
from Scarborough, where he has built 
himself a picturesque residence on the sea- 
coast at which to spend the leisure left 
him by law, politics, and society. In 
London the popular Q.C. and M.P. is but 
a bird of passage from his chambers to 
the Courts, from the Courts to the House, 
and from the House to a political meet- 
ing or some social gathering; and very 
litle is the time that he can spend in his 
family nest at Len- 
nox Gardens, Chel- 
sea. You may en- 
counter him in the 
lobby of St. Ste- 
phen’s or the corridor 
of the Royal Palace ; 
you may even have 
a hurried “ consulta- 
tion” with him at 
Paper Buildings, or 
enjoy his society 
with many others at 
a dinner party; but 
only an invitation to 
Cober Hill will en- 
able you to spend a 
day of -free and un- 
interrupted inter- 
course with him. 
Then he meets one at 
the little station on 
the Scarborough and 
Whitby Railway at- 
tired in shooting cos- 
tume, with gaiters 
and billycock, ruddy 
contentment on his 
face, and a hearty 
welcome in his hand 
and eye. 


> 


MR. LOCKWOOD IN WIG AND GOWN. 


Then, in the course of the ten minutes’ 
walk to his house, he explains how he 
delights in spending here every day of the 
‘** Long ;” how, in shooting and riding and 
rambling, he lays up the stores of energy 
which enable him throughout the greater 
part of the year to lead this terribly busy 
life in London, keeping the while his 
spirits jovial and the glow of health on his 
face. How, for many years, he had been 
in the habit of coming to Scarborough 
for the shooting he rented from Lord 
Derwent ; and how one day he resolved 
to make a home for 
his family on these 
breezy and invigorat- 
ing lands. By the 
time onehas passed 
through the clean and 
comfortable - looking 
village, and reached 
the hill on which 
Mr. Lockwood's resi- 
dence stands, one 
realises that, al- 
though it is scarcely 
four years old, he has 
for it an affection 
greater than that en- 
tertained by the 
owner of many a 
much older and more 
pretentious edifice. 

Itis a large, square- 
set building, having 
only two storeys and 
a tiled, sloping roof. 
“ Although it is built 
on a rock,” remarks 
Mr. Lockwood, as 
we enter a_ large 
and lofty hall, ** we 
had at first to pull 
the house down and 
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build it up afresh. The house, when I 
bought. it, was of the bungalow order, 
the rooms being all on a level, and as the 
foundation had been laid merely in the 
vegetable soil on the surface of the rock, it 
wouldn’t stand the weight of an additional 
storey. It was rather a disheartening be- 
ginning, was it not?” 

In the hall my attention is first attracted 
by Herkomer’s portrait of my _ host, 
hanging amid 
a number of 
horns, tusks, 
and other tro- 
phies of the 
chase, and 
having as its 
artistic coun- 
terpart a pic- 
ture of two 
dogs, by Cal- 
deron, whic 
was in last 
year’s Aca- 
demy. I am 
admiring the 
pictures as | 
divest myself 
of an overcoat 
and exchange 
iny town um- 
brella for a 
good and sub- 
stantial oak 
stick—oneofa 
numerous as- 
sortment 
standing by 
the door. In 
response to 
Mr. Lock- 
wood’s sugges- 
tion that we 
should have 
‘“‘a look round 
the place ” be- 
fore lunch, we 
stroll first into 
the garden, out into the pasture land, 
where the f the old mare which 
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foal of 
for many years carried Mr. Lockwood 
from Lennox Gardens to the Temple 
every morning is_ peacefully grazing, 
together with the donkey, the property of 
his little girl, which is remarkable for 
having the lower part of its legs striped 
like a zebra’s. On the brow of the hill— 
where but for Mrs. Lockwood's fear that 
the breeze might at times be unpleasantly 
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strong, the distinguished advocate would 
have built his house—we have a really fine 
view of both land and sea, extending to 
Scarborough, and beyond Scarborough to 
Flamberough Head. 

Then we visit the stables, where I am 
introduced to several good animals that 
are ridden and driven by Mr. Lockwood 
and his wife and his elder daughter. Mr, 
Lockwood's love of a horse is almost pro- 
vei bial, and he 
is ever ready 
for a good 
bargain. 

‘Only this 
summer,” he 
tells me, “] 
came all the 
way from Lon- 
don to a place 
near Doncas- 
ter in order to 
see what I had 
been informed 
was a really 
fine hack. 
When I got 
there, and the 
horse was led 
out from the 
stable for my 
inspection, the 
wretched crea- 
ture was 
lame.” 

Mr. Lock- 
wood told me 
of another 
horse that he 
had had, a 
good animal, 
but very un- 
trustworthy in 
harness. 

“One day | 
had driven to 
a place a few 
miles from 
here, and put it up at an inn. When 
it was brought out to be hitched on 
to my trap, the cqachman and the 
ostler between them managed to let the 
animal go, and she bolted along the 
road towards Cloughton at a break-neck 
speed. My man started in pursuit, but, 
as I told him, he might just as well have 
tried to overtake the ‘ Flying Dutchman.’ 
I was afraid that Mis. Lockwood might 
be walking about here, and seeing the 
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horse rushing along with its harness, con- 
clude that a serious accident had occurred. 
Sure enough she was, and when getting en- 
tangled in the reins, the horse threw itself 
down, not far from here, and got badly 
hurt in the fall, they came and fetched her. 
Mrs, Lockwood saw at once it was the 
horse with which I had started out, but 
looking at the traces, she said calmly, 
‘ There cannot have been an accident to 
the trap, because the traces are all right. 
If there had been, the horse must have 
broken them in getting away.’ I thought 
that was very smart of her, immediately 
thinking of this under the circumstances.” 

* Just the sort of point that is so useful 
sometimes in a law court.” 

“Quite so. It was with this horse that 
I had an accident in London, returning 
from the House of Commons to dinner. 
It bolted, and smashed the brougham up 
against a cabman’s shelter. Fortunately, 
neither the coachman nor I was injured, 
but I thought the horse was so injured 
that I offered him to a bystander as he 
lay for £5. If the offer had been ac- 
cepted he would have made a good profit 
on the transaction, for, after all, I sold 
the animal for £30.” 
_ As Mr, Lockwood frankly confesses, he 
is fonder of his horses and his shooting 
than of any other feature in rural life. 


MR. LOCKWOOD'S RESIDENCF, CODER HILL, SCARBOROUGH. 





[Miss Lucy Lockwood. 


His gardens, etc., consist of just about 
twenty acres, and he has resisted various 
blandishments to add to his little estate 
for the purpose of stock-raising and 
other things, that make up the life of the 
typical squire. Even his vineries and 
greenhouses are left entirely in the hands 
of his gardener, and the poultry he never 
discusses till the time of its arrival on the 
dinner-table. 

With sharpened appetites we turned 
into the house for luncheon, where Mrs. 
Lockwood, her sister-in-law and younger 
daughter were already at thetable. Mrs. 
Lockwood bezan telling me about what 
her husband is too modest to mention— 
the presentation of the freedom of York 
to the barrister who has represented it in 
Parliament for eight years, and who, with 
the two remarkable exceptions of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of Clarence 
and the Duke of York, is the first to re- 
ceive such an honour for a great number 
of years. 

‘‘ They were most kind about it,” says 
Mr. Lockwood, “ and all parties combined 
for the purpose; in fact, my political op- 
pon-nts behaved in such a manner that, 
at the time, I felt as if I could never fight 
them again.”’ 

Mrs. Lockwood, it would seem, is no 
less popular in the ancient city than her 
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husband. Politically, as President of the 
York Women’s Liberal Association, she 
has given her husband, of course, and her 
husband’s cause all the aid in her power, 
but, politics apart, she is a welcome figure 
in York. 

“My wife,” says Mr. Lockwood play- 
fully, ‘has become quite an experienced 
platform speaker.” And then—for the 
fiftieth time, as the iady avers—he tells 
the story of a little contretemps which 
had befallen her on a recent occasion. 

‘* My wife had to make a presentation, 
and so she prepared and learned a nice 
little speech. But when the eventful mo- 
ment came, the lady to whom the testi- 
monial was made 
took the present 
from- her hands so 
promptly, that she 
could not get out 
more than the 
first few words 
of her address. 
If I had been Mrs. 
Lockwood,” add- 
ed the O.C. gaily, 
“TI should have 
found out the re- 
porters, and de- 
livered the speech 
to them. She 
didn’t know this 
little trick, you 
see.” 

“The trick is 
sometimes a risky 
one,” resumed Mr 
Lockwood, after a 
pause. Some time 
ago i read in the 
limes the report of a speech I had never 
heard, although I was in the House all 
the time it was supposed to have been de- 
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livered. The speech, too, contained a very 


severe criticism upon something I had said. 
More as a bit of fun than anything, when 
I got to the House I went up to the 
Speaker's chair, and asked Mr. Peel whe- 
ther it was not a breach of privilege for a 
newspaper to report a speech which had 
not been delivered ‘containing an attack 
upon another member. Certainly, replied 
the Speaker very gravely. 
me, however, not to take any notice of the 
circumstance, which, of course, I never 
intended doing. Somehow or other, how- 
ever, Mr. Waddy happened to hear of it, 
and he declared that he would bring the 


He advised* 


matter before the House. However, he 
was persuaded to abandon the intention, 
Of course, the thing had a very simple 
explanation: a Tory member had his 
speech already written out, and in order to 
facilitate its reporting, sent a copy up to 
the gallery for the use of the Times. But, 
unhappily, he forgot a portion of it; never- 
theless the report, somehow or other, got 
into the leading journal.” 

‘*Mr. Waddy probably thought,” I re- 
mark, “that it was an opportunity of 
paying out an old score.” A 

“Oh, there is no truth in that well 
circulated story of my going to hear Mr, 
Waddy preach. I have never yet had the 





DRAWING-ROOM, COBER HILL. (Reynolds, Scarborough, 
opportunity of hearing him in the pulpit; 
I should very much like to do so.” 

The bright sunshine is streaming through 
the oriel windows, a pretty arched veran- 
dah notwithstanding, and it again attracts 
us out, Mr. Lockwood proposing a stroll 
through the village, with a call by the way 
at the schools, the reading-room and the 
church. 

Passing down a path by some handsome 
plants and shrubs, we reach the high road 
and enter the schools—a good-looking 
building recently erected by the new vil- 
lage School Board. The boys are just 
having their drawing lesson, so Mr. Lock- 
wood is soon interested in examining theif 
classic designs of varying degrees of merit. 
Many of the urchins are evidently well 
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enter a rather old and 
dilapidated little cot- 
tage, is only a tentative 
experiment; but it has 
been so successful that 
a new one is to be built. 
The thing is entirely 
managed by the mem- 
bers. In Cloughton the 
people are of an ind 
pendent spirit—owing, 
perhaps, to the absence 
of a Squire. I furnished 
the place for them, but 
it is almost entirely 
supported by the mem- 
bers’ subscriptions.” 
We were in a small, 
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known to him, and he addresses them by 
their Christian names, while his kindly 
criticisms are evidently warmly appre- 
ciated. 

“Some of this work,” he says to me, 
“is really excellent, considering the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ But is this system of teaching a good 
one? I have heard it said by artists that, 
in the teaching of drawing, children should 
always be required to exercise their 
memory.” 

* There may be something in that view. 
For myself, although I was taught at 
school in this way, 1 have never been able 
to draw in any other way than from me- 
mory. For instance, 
if I wished to make 
a portrait of you, I 
should not be able to 
do so by looking at 
you; I should have 
to do it by what I 
remembered of you. 

But this is not the 
method of the artists, 
of course. For one 
thing, they can al- 
ways obtain. the 
models they require. 
Even the caricatu- 
rists, I believe, never 
sketch as I sketch— 
from what I remem- 
ber of the subject.” 

“This reading- 
room,’’ says Mr. 
Lockwood, as a few 


moments later We — From a Photo by) 


square apartment, con- 
taining the _ principal 
daily and weekly newspapers, the only 
other occupant being a young labourer, to 
whom Mr. Lockwood turns when I ques- 
tion him concerning the details of the 
institution. In the upper room are some 
shelves of books and a bagatelle board. 
On the wall are notices relating to the 
village cricket club, of which Mr. Lock- 
wood is a member. 

** Bob Reid and I played for Cloughton 
in a match against Hacknesssometimeago, 
of which Sir Charles Russell, who was 
also my guest at the time, was a spectator. 
If Asquith had been here, the quartette of 
the Parnell Commission would have been 
complete.” 
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Mr. Lockwood then takes me to see 
Clonghton Wyke, one of the picturesque 
openings in the coast between Scar- 
borough and Whitby, with which visitors 
to either place are doubtless familiar. As 
we walk down to the beach we speak of 
the Bar and its attractions as a profes- 
sion. 

“It is a profession full of such fierce 
competition,” the distinguished advocate 
says, contemplating the ceaseless roll of 
the waves. 

“But the same can be said, nowa- 
days, of pretty well all professions.” 

“Yes, but at the Bar the competition 
is so personal. You may be fighting your 
nearest and dearest friend, trying to score 
points against him for the sake of 
winning your case and raising your 
reputation.” 

‘*« But it has such splendid prizes.” 

“ Yes, and I always say that at the Bar 
merit is almost sure to make its mark. 
Still, if I had a son I don’t think I should 
advise him to enter his father’s profession, 
even though he was not unfitted for it.” 

« Ah, that is what all fathers say,” and 
I smile incredulously. ‘1 saw the other 
day that Mr. Walter Besant was com- 
plaining of the excessive cost of becoming 
a barrister. He put it at £1000,—an ex- 
travagant figure, was it not?” 

“ Very. Nothing like that amount need 
be spent, especially since the new rule 
came into force which enables a solicitor 
to don wig and gown a year after he has 
been admitted. This is an economical, 
and in many ways, advisable method of 
going to the Bar—by becoming a solicitor 
first. But in any case, whether a young 
man comes from the University or not, 
he can keep his terms for three years and 
get ‘ called’ at a much smaller figure than 
Mr. Besant mentioned. Of course, it 
would be easy enough for a young man 
to spend the money in that time, and 
without living in very luxurious style 
either. But he can live comfortably, and 
not spend more than half.” 

**Do you include the fee for reading in 
chambers, Mr. Lockwood ? ” 

“Well, it is by no means absolutely 
necessary that a man should read in 
chambers. If he will frequently attend 
the Courts, and attentively listen to cases, 
besides sticking to his books, he will pro- 
bably do as well without. Of course, if 
the expenditure of an extra hundred is of 
no consequence, it may be just as well for 


a young man to readin chambers But 
then the benefit he derives from it depends 
upon the barrister to whose chambers he 
goes, for, as you know, there are some 
barristers with as many pupils as a 
fashionable musician. The best course is 
to go to the chambers of a junior who is 
shortly going to take ‘silk.’ By the time 
his ‘ coach’ becomes a Q.C. he will have 
made the acquaintance of the clients, and 
probably earned their confidence, the 
result being that he will obtain some of 
the junior’s work given up by the Q.C, 
There is no great difficulty about this, 
because it is well-known some time before 
who intends taking silk, as notice has to 
be given of the application to the Lord 
Chancellor to all juniors on the circuit 
who are of older standing at the Bar.” 

‘“‘ There is this to be remembered about 
the Bar,” continued Mr. Lockwood, 
‘‘which cannot be said of the other pro- 
fessions. Whilst he is preparing for it a 
man may be following any other employ- 
ment, excepting the two or three specified 
in his application for admission to an Inn 
of Court. He cannot be a_barrister’s 
clerk, solicitor’s clerk, or a notary. But 
short of this, he can follow any other em- 
ployment he pleases. There is nothing 
to prevent, for instance, a shopkeeper 
from qualifying for the Bar. As you 
know, some students and barristers make 
an income by journalism.- I myself, when 
briefs were scarce, earned a_ guinea 
occasionally by writing London Letters 
for the Doncaster Chronicle. Journalism, I 
should imagine, is becoming more and more 
difficult, however, as an occasional occu- 
pation. It is becoming an organised pro- 
fession which has to be regularly pursued 
as a profession. The kind of work that I 
did would now be done, I suppose, bya 
syndicate. Still, there are various other 
ways in which student or young barrister 
can supplement his income, although it 
is a fact, of course, that if a man is to 
succeed at the Bar, he must give the best 
of his brains and energy to his profes- 
sional work.” 

Then Mr. Lockwood told me how he 
had made the first beginning of his 
splendid practice—by diligently attending 
Quarter Sessions, and obtaining expertl- 
ence in the art of advocacy by accepting 
what are called in professional circles 
** dockers,” that is, the instructions Ol 
a prisoner as he stands in the dock. He 
had related to me before the story of his 
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first brief. It was marked two guineas 
and one guinea, the latter being ior the 
consultation, his client being a company 
who had a formal matter to come before 
Lord Romilly. When the other counsel 
had bce.i heard Lord Romilly asked Mr. 
Lockwood what he appeared for, mean- 
ing what purpose he had in view. 

Ihe question was misunderstood, how- 
ever, and he replied, ‘“ For the —— Com- 
pany, my lord.” 

«Yes, yes; but what for?” 

“ For two and one, my lord,” exclaimed 
the young barrister. 

Mr. Lockwood is, I fancy, fond of tell- 
ing this little story at his own expense, as 
well as another of a more bitter experi- 
ence, when a solicitor brought a brief one 
day, and fetched it away the next on dis- 
covering how recently he had been 
“ called.” 

Mr. Lockwood went Quarter Sessions 
as the best thing to do, in view of the fact 
that he had no influence at his back. 

“As far as I am aware,” he says, “ I 
am the first lawyer in my family.” 

By this time we have returned to the 
house, and Mrs. Lockwood comes out 
of the drawing- 
room to invite us 
to take a cup of 
tea. The drawing- 
room is light and 
bright, like the rest 
of the house, and 
on the wall, in keep- 
ing with the bright- 
ness and light, are 
a number of water- 
colour sketches of 
local landscape and 
seascape, several of 
them being the 
work of Mr. Lock- 
wood’s eldest 
daughter, Lucy. 

The young lady is 
just now absent, 
but over the tea- 
cups I obtain from 
Mrs. Lockwood on 
her behalf the pro- 
mise of two or three 


Lockwood's affectionate care, is the silver 
casket containing the scroll of Mr. Lock- 
wood's Freedom of the City of York. Its 
design is made up of the city arms and the 
scales ot justice, the tribute to Mr. Lock- 
wood's forensic distinction being most 
ingeniously and artistically carried out. 

We cross the hall and enter the billiard- 
room—a large and comfortable apartment, 
but unsuitable to its purpose, Mr. Lock- 
wood tells me, owing to insufficient light. 

‘1 think of turning it into a library, 
and building a billiard room in place of 
this conservatory,” referring to a large 
glasshouse, fragrant with flowers and 
fernery, into which the room opens. 

The billiard-room interests me a good 
deal. The dark oak panelling, I learn, 
was part of the wood in the old Court 
of Exchequer at Westminster. On the 
wall above hang a number of specitnens 
of the old art of silhouette, in company 
with some very old prints of York and 
Scarborough. The silhouettes are portraits 
of Mr. Lockwood's family, and were the 
work of himself and Mr, Herman 
Herkomer. 

Mr. Lockwood's own sanctum sanctorun 
is a small room on 
the south-western 
corner of the house, 
with a window from 
which no view of 
the sea is obtain- 
able. It is evidently 
not given over en- 
tirely to social plea- 
sure, promptly as 
Mr. Lockwood pro- 
duces cigars and 
cigarettes. It con- 
tains an escritoire, 
untidy with papers, 
and some _ book. 
shelves, on which 
both light and 
heavy literature is 
to be found—vo. 
lumes of Punch, to 
which Mr. Lock- 
wood is a devoted 
adherent, standing 
side by side with 
bound volumes of a 
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portraits of Charles Mathews and 
J. L. Toole, who has more than 
once been entertained at Cober 
Hill. 

Under the influence of a cigar- 
ette, Mr. Lockwood becomes expo- 
sitory, and, prompted by my ques- 
tions, discusses various professional 
points of public interest. 

“It is, of course, an absurd ano- 
maly that Mrs. Hurlbert should 
have been an eligible witness in the 
breach of promise action brought 
against her by her husband, and 
ineligible should he be tried for per- 
jury, although the circumstances and 
the issues in both cases are the same. 
There can be only one way of settling 
this question : All persons having evidence 
to give in a case must be able to give it— 
prisoner included. This principle has, of 
course, already been introduced into one 
or two recent Acts of Parliament, such as 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me, Mr. Lockwood. 
What has become of your Bill for regulat- 
ing the newspaper reports of the Divorce 
‘ourt ?” 

“I did not re-introduce the Bill last 
Session. For some time past there has 
been no cause of complaint, | think. I 
have often been in the Court when very 
objectionable evidence was being given, 
but in none of the newspapers I have seen 
has there been any attempt to report it. 
1 think a much wiser and more careful 
discretion has been exercised in the matter. 

Then Mr. Lockwood discusses for a 
little while the subject of the Circuit sys- 
tem. He is regarded as the leader of the 


North-Eastern Circuit ; but for some time 
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he has only attended the Assizes when 
specially retained. 

“In the early years of my practice on 
the North-Eastern Circuit,” he remarks, 
“ I experienced, like other barristers, some 
difficulty in understanding the dialect of 
the witnesses. In my own county I was, 
of course, all right, but in Durham and 
Newcastle quite a different tongue is 
spoken. I remember one case at Leeds 
in which the only person in Court who 
understood what a witness was saying was 
myself.” 

Full of anecdote and persiflage, Mr. 
Lockwood does not impress you with his 
judicial character. In this quiet talk in 
his snuggery, however, I remember that 
for ten years past he has administered 
justice as Recorder of Sheffield. I ques 
tion him concerning his experiences im 
this office. 

“The calendar remains just about the 
Same as at my first session in October, 
1884, although 1 suppose there has 
been some increase in population. 
But I certainly cannot claim to have 
effected any material reduction m 
crime by any particular policy. | 
hope I lean to leniency, rather than 
severity —that is, as regards most 


“To justify leniency it is surely 
sufficient to show that there has 
been no increase in crime?” 

“Yes. But I am not one of those 
who think that really serious offences 
should be lightly dealt with—pum- 
ished by a day or two's imprison 
ment. The circumstances ot each 
cas: should be carefully considered, 
of course, and this I try to 4, 
alt iough I must confess that some 
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times, after a calendar of thirty or forty 


cases, 1 have been surprised myself by 
the disparity in some of the sentences 
inflicted. I have only twice inflicted 


penal servitude, and one of the cases was 
gross cruelty to a child, an offence for 


355 
which, I believe, I have never shown 
much mercy.” It is with this note of 
the earnest and the serious upon his lips 
that Mr. Lockwood—the genial, the good- 
natured, the light-hearted Mr. Lockwood 
—bids me good-bye. 


(Sketch by Mr. Leckwood). 





The Experiences of Loveday Brooke, 
Lady Detective. 


By C. L. PIRKIS, Author of ** Lady Lovelacz,” &c. &e. 


a 


MISSING ! 


sa OW, Miss Brooke, if this doesn’t 

| » inspire you, I don't know what 

will.” said Mr. Dyer. And, 

taking up a handbill that lay upon his 
writing-table, he read aloud as follows : 

“Five hundred pounds reward. Miss- 
ing, since Monday, September, 2oth, 
Irené, only daughter of Richard Golding, 
of Langford Hall, Langford Cross, Leices- 
tershire. Age, 18, height five feet seven ; 
dark hair and eyes, olive complexion, 
small features; was dressed when she 
left home in dark blue serge walking cos- 
tume, with white straw sailor hat, trimmed 
with cream ribbon. Jewellery worn: 
plain gold brooch, leather strap bracelet 
- holding small watci:, and on third finger 
of left hand a marquise ring consisting of 
one large diamond surrounded with 
twelve rubies. Was last seen about ten 
o'clock on the morning of the zoth leav- 
ing Langford Hall Park for the high road 
leading to Langford Cross. The above 
reward will be paid to anyone giving such 
information as will lead to the young lady's 
restoration to her home; or portions of the 
reward, according to the value of the in- 
formation received. All communications 
to be addressed to the Chief Inspector, 
Police Station, Langford Cross.” 

** Was last seen on the 2oth of Sept- 
ember !” exclaimed Loveday as Mr. Dyer 
finished reading. ‘‘ Why, that is ten days 
ago! Do you mean to say that reward 
has not stimulated the energies of the 
local police and long ago put them on the 
traces of the missing girl ? ” 

“It has stimulated their energies, not 
a doubt, for the local papers teem with 
accounts of the way in which the whole 
country about Langford has been turned 
upside down generally. Every river, far 


and near, has been dragged; every wood 
scoured ; every railway official at every 
station for miles round has been driven 
nearly mad with persistent cross-question- 
ing. But all to no purpose. The affair 
remains as great a mystery as ever. The 
girl, as the handbili says, was seen leaving 
the park for the high road by some chil 
dren who chanced to be passing, but 
after that she seems to have disappeared 
as completely as if the earth had opened 
to receive her.” 

“Cannot her own people suggest any 
possible motive for her thus suddenly 
leaving home ?” 

“It appears not; they seem absolutely 
incapable of assigning any reason what- 
ever for her extraordinary conduct. This 
morning I received a letter from Inspector 
Ramsay, asking me to get you to take up 
the case. Mr. Golding will not have the 
slightest objection to your staying at the 
Hall and thoroughly investigating the 
matter. Ramsay says it is just possible 
that they have concentrated too much 
attention on the search outside the house, 
and that a promising field for investigation 
may lie within.” 

“They should have thought of that 
before,” said Loveday sharply. “1 hope 
you declined the case. Here’s the coum 
try inspector to the backbone! Hell 
keep a case in his-own hands so long as 
there’s a chance of success; then, when 
it becomes practically hopeless, hand it 
over to you just to keep his own failure 
in countenance by yours.” 

“Ye-es,” said Mr. Dyer slowly. “1 
suppose that’s about it. But still, bust 
ness has been slack of late—expenses are 
heavy — if you thought there was the 
ghost of a chance ——’ 
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“After ten days!” interrupted Miss 
Brooke, ‘“‘ when the house has settled down 
into routine, and every one has his story 
cut and dried, and all sorts of small detaiis 
have been falsified or smudged over! 
Criminal cases are like fevers; they 
should be taken in hand within twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Yes, | know,” said Mr. Dyer irrit- 
ably ; ‘* but still, as I said before, business 
is slack ——’ 

“Oh, well, if I'm to go I’m to go, and 
there’s an end of it,” said Loveday re- 
signedly. “I only say it would have been 
better for the credit of the office if you 
had declined such a hopeless affair. Tell 
me a little about this Mr. Richard Gold- 
ing; who and what is he?” 

Mr. Dyer’s temper grew serene again. 

“He 1s a very wealthy man,” he an- 
swered ; “an Australian merchant. Came 
over to England about a dozen years ago, 
and settled down at Langford Hall. He 
had, however. 
been living in 
Italy for some 
Six or seven 
years previous- 
ly. On his way 
home from Aus- 
tralia he did 


Italy as somany 
Australians do, 
fell in love with 


a pretty girl, 
whom he met at 
Naples, and 
married her, 
and by her had 
this one chiid, 
Irené, who is 
causing such a 
sensation at the 
present mo- 
ment.” 

“Is this Ital- 
ian wife living ?” 

“ No, she died 
just before Mr. 
Golding’s re- 
tun to Eng- 
land. He has 
not yet married 
again, but I hear 
is on the point 
of so doing. The 
lady he contem- 
plates making 
the second Mrs. 
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Golding is a certain Mrs. Greenhow, a 
widow, who for the past year or so has 
acted as chaperon to his daughter and 
housekeeper to himself.” 

‘It is possible that Miss Irené was not 
too well pleased at the idea of having a 
stepmother.” 

“Such is the fact. From all accounts 
she and her future stepmother did not get 
on at all well together. Miss Irené has a 
very hasty, imperious temper, and Mrs. 
Greenhow seems to have been quite in 
capable of holding her own with her. She 
was to have left the Hall this month to 
make her preparations for the approaching 
wedding ; the young lady's disappearance, 
however, has naturally brought matters to 
a standstill. 

“Did Miss Golding take any mone, 
away with her, do you know?” 

‘* Ah, nobody seems sure on that head 
Mr. Golding gave her a liberal allowance 
and exacted no accounts. Sometimes 
she had her 
purse fuli at the 
end of the quar- 
ter, sometimes 
it was empty 
before her quar- 
terly cheque 
had been cashed 
a week. I fear 
you will have 
to do without 
exact informa- 
tion on that 
most important 
point.” 

“She hada 
lovers, ot 
course ?” 

“Yes; in spite 
of her- quick 
temper, 
seems to have 
been a loveable 
and most attrac- 
tive young wo- 
man, with her 
half - Australian 
half-Italian pa- 
rentage, and to 
have turned the 
heads of all the 
men in the 
neigh bourhood. 
Only two, how- 
ever, appear to 
have found the 


she 
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A PRETTY GIRL WHOM HE MET AT NAPLES. 


slightest favour in her eyes—a certain 
Lord Guiileroy, who owns nearly all the 
land for miles round Langford, and a 
young fellow called Gordon Cleeve, the 
only son of Sir Gordon Cleeve, a 
wealthy baronet. The girl seems to 
have coquetted pretty equally with these 
two; then suddenly, for some reason or 
other, she gives Mr. Cleeve to understand 
that his attentions are distasteful to her, 
and gives unequivocal encouragement to 
Lord Guilleroy. Gordon Cleeve does not 
sit down quietly under this treatment. 
He threatens to shoot first his rival, then 
himself, then Miss Golding; finally, does 
none of these three things, but starts off 
on a three years’ journey round the 
world.” 

‘‘ Threatens to shoot her; starts off on 
a journey round the world,” summed up 
Loveday. ‘‘ Do you know the date of the 
day on which he left Langford ?” 

‘Yes, it was on the igth; the day 
before Miss Golding disappeared. But 
Ramsay has already traced him down to 
brindisi; ascertained that he went on 
board the Buckingham, en route for Alex- 
andria, and has beaten out the theory that 
he cannot, by any possibility, be connected 
with the affair. So I wouldn't advise you 
to look in that quarter for your clue.” 

‘| am not at all sanguine about finding 
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a clue in any quarter,” said Loveday, as 
she rose to take leave. 

She did not feel in the best of tempers, 
and was a little disposed to resent having 
a case, so to speak, forced upon her under 
such disadvantageous conditions. 

Her last words to Mr. Dyer were almost 
the first she addressed to Inspector Ram. 
say when, towards the close of the day, 
she was met by him at Langford Cross 


Station. Ramsay was a lanky, bony 
Scotchman, sandy-haired and slow of 
speech. 


‘Our hopes centre in you; we trust 
you'll not disappoint us,” he said, by way 
of a greeting. 

His use of the plural number made 
Loveday turn in the direction of a tall, 
good-looking man, with a_ remarkably 
frank expression of countenace, who stood 
at the inspector’s elbow. 

“Tam Lord Guilleroy,” said this gen- 
tleman, coming forward. “ Will you allow 
me to drive you to Langford Hall? My 
cart is waiting outside.” 

“ Thank you; one moment!” answered 
Loveday, again turning to Ramsay. 
** Now, do you wish,” she said, address- 
ing him, “to tell me anything beyond 
the facts you have already communicated 
to Mr. Dyer?” 

‘* No-o,” answered the inspector, slowly 
and sententiously. “I would rather not 
bias your mind in any direction by any 
theory of mine.” (‘It would be rathera 
waste of time to attempt such a thing,” 
thought Loveday.) ‘ The only additional 
fact | have to mention is one you would 
see for yourself as soon as you arrived at 
the Hall, namely, that Mr. Golding is 
keeping up with great difficulty—in fact, 
is on the verge of a break-down. He has 
not had half-an-hour’s sleep since his 
daughter left home, a serious thing for a 
man at his age.” 

Loveday was favourably impressed with 
Lord Guilleroy. He gave her the idea of 
being a man of strong commonsense aud 
great energy. His conversation was marked 
by acertain reserve. Although, however, 
he evidently declined to wear his heart 
upon his sleeve, it was easy to see, froma 
few words that escaped him, that if the 
search for Miss Golding proved fruitless 
his whole life would be wrecked. 

He did not share Inspector Ramsay’ 
wish not to bias Loveday’s mind by aay 
theory of his own. 

‘If I had a theory you should have tt 
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jn a minute,” he said, as he whipped up 
his horse and drove rapidly along the 
country road; ‘ but I confess at the pre- 
sent moment my mind is a perfect blank 
on the matter. I have had a dozen 
theories, and have been compelled, one 
by one, to let them all go. I have sus- 
pected every one in turn ; Cleeve, her own 
father (God forgive me!), her intended 
step-mother, the very servants in the 
house, and, one by one, circumstances 
have seemed to exonerate them all. It's 
bewildering—it’s maddening! And most 
maddening of all it is to have to sit here 
with idle hands, when I would scour the 
earth from end to end to find her!” 

The country around Langford Hall, 
like most of the hunting districts in 
Leicestershire, was as flat as if a gigantic 
steam-roller had passed over it. The 
Hall itself was a somewhat imposing 
Gothic structure, of rough, grey stone. 
Very grey and drear it showed in the 
autumn landscape as Loveday drove in 
through the park gates and caught her 
first glimpse of it between the all-but 
leafless elms that flanked the drive. The 
equinoctial gales had set in early this 
year, and heavy rains had helped forward 
their work of wreckage and destruction. 
The green sward of the park was near 
akin to a swamp; and the trout stream 
that flowed across it at an angle showed 
swollen to its very banks. The sky 
was leaden with gathering masses 
of clouds; a flight of rooks, wheel- 
ing low and flapping their black 
wings, with their mournful cawing, 
completed the dreariness of the 
scene. 

“A companion picture, this,” 
Loveday thought, “ to the desolation 
that must reign within the house with 
the fate of its only daughter unknown 
—unguessed at, even.” 

As she alighted at the hall-door, a 
magnificent Newfoundland dog came * 
bounding forth. Lord Guilleroy ca- 
ressed it heartily. 

“It was her dog,” he explained. 
“We have tried in vain to make him 
track down his mistress—these dogs 
haven't the scent of hounds.” 

He excused himself from entering 
the house with Loveday. 

“It's like a vault—a catacomb; I 
can’t stand it,’ he said. ‘ No, I'll 
take back my horse;” this was said 
to the man who stood waiting. “ Tell 





Mr. Golding he'll see me round in the 
morning without fail.” 

Loveday was shown into the library 
where Mr. Golding was waiting to receive 
her. In the circumstances no disguise 
as to her name and profession had been 
deemed necessary, and she was announced 
simply as Miss brooke from Lynch Court. 

Mr. Golding greeted her warmly. One 
glance at him convinced her that Inspec- 
tor Ramsay had given no exaggerated 
account of the bereaved father. His face 
was wan and haggard; his head was 
bowed ; his voice sounded strained and 
weak. He seemed incapable of speaking 
on any save the one topic that filled his 
thoughts. 

“We pin our faith on you, Miss Brooke,” 
he said ; “ you are our last hope. Now, 
tell me you do not despair of being able 
to end this awful suspense one way or 
another. A day or two more of it will 
put me into my coffin!” 

“Miss Brooke will perhaps like to have 
some tea, and to rest a little, after her 
long journey before she begins to talk?” 
said a lady at that moment entering the 
room and advancing towards her. Love- 
day could only conjecture that this was 
Mrs. Greenhow, for Mr. Golding was too 
pre-occupied to make any attempt at an 
introduction. 

Mrs. Greenhow was a small, slight 
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woman, with fluffy 
hair and green- 
grey eyes. Her 
voice suggested a 
purr ; her cyes, a 
scratch. 

“Cat-tribe!” 
thought Loveday ; 
‘*the velvet paw 
and the hidden 
claw—the exact 
antithesis, Il 
should say, to one 
of Miss Golding’s 
temperament.”’ 

Mr. Golding 
went back to the 
one subject he 
had at heart. 

** You have had 
my daughter’s 
photograph given 
to you, I’ve no 
doubt,” he said; 
“but this I con- 
sider a far better 
likeness.”” Here 
he pointed to a portrait in pastels that 
hung above his writing-table. It was 
that of a large-eyed, handsome girl of 
eighteen, with a remarkably sweet ex- 
pression about the mouth. 

Mrs. Greenhow again interposed. “I 
think, if you don’t mind my saying so,” 
she said, “you would slightly mislead 
Miss Brooke if you led her to think that 
that was a perfect likeness of dear René. 
Much as I love the dear girl,” here she 
turned to Loveday, “ I’m bound to admit 
that one seldom or never saw her wearing 
such ‘a sweet expression of countenance.” 

Mr. Golding frowned and_ sharply 
changed the subject. 

‘“‘Téll me, Miss Brooke,” he said, ‘‘ what 
was your first impression when the facts 
of the case were submitted to you? I have 
been told that first impressions with you 
are generally infallible.” 

Loveday parried the question. 

“T am not at present sure that I am in 
possession of all the facts,” she answered. 
*« There are one or two questions I parti- 
cularly want to ask—you must forgive me 
if they seem to you a little irrelevant to 
the matter in hand. First and foremost 
I want to know if any formal good-bye 
took place between your daughter and 
Mr. Gordon Cleeve ?”’ 

‘‘I think not. A sudden coolness arose 
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between them, 
and the young 
fellow went away 
without so much 
as shaking hands 
with me.” 

‘‘] fear an irre- 
parable breach 
has occurred be- 
tween the Cleeves 
and yourself on 
account of dear 
René’s _extraor- 
dinary treatment 
of Gordon,” said 
Mrs. Greenhow 
sweetly. 

‘** There was no 
extraordinary 
treatment,” said 
Mr. Golding, now 
almost in anger. 

* My daughter 
and Mr. Cleeve 
were good friends 
—nothing more, I 
assure you—until 
one day René saw him cruelly thrashing 
one of his setters, and after that she 
cut him dead—would have nothing what- 
ever to do with him.” 

‘* Maddalena told Inspector Ramsay,” 
said Mrs. Greenhow sweetly still, “ that 
on the evening before Gordon Cleeve left 
Langford dear René received a note from 
him —— ” 

‘“ Which she tossed unopened into the 
fire,” finished Mr. Golding. 

“Who is Maddalena?” interrupted 
Loveday. 

‘* My daughter's maid. I brought her 
over from Naples twelve years ago as 
nurse, and as René grew older she na- 
turally enough fell into her duties as 
René’s maid. She is a dear, faithful 
creature; her aunt was nurse to René’s 
mother.” 

“Is it possible for Maddalena to be 
told off to wait upon me while I am in 
the house,” asked Loveday, turning to 
Mrs. Greenhow. 

“‘ Certainly, if you wish it. At the same 
time I warn you that she is not in a par- 
ticularly amiable frame of mind just now, 
and will be very likely to be sypllen and 
disobliging,” answered the lady. 

‘* Maddalena is not generally either one 
or the other,” said Mr. Golding depre- 
catingly ; “but just now she is a little 
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unlike herself. The truth is, all the ser- 
vants have been a little too rigorously 
cross-examined by the police on matters 
of which they could have absolutely no 
knowledge, and Ramsay made such a dead 
set at "Lena that the girl felt herself in- 
sulted, grew sullen and refused to open 
her lips.” 

“She must be handled judiciously. I 
suppose she was broken-hearted when 
Miss Golding did not return from her 
morning's walk ?” 

A reply was prevented by the entrance 
of a servant with a telegram in his hand. 

Mr. Golding tore it open, and, in a 
trembling voice, read aloud as follows: 

“ Some one answering to the description 
of your daughter was seen yesterday in 
the Champs Elysées, but disappeared 
before she could be detained. Watch 
arrivals at Folkestone and Dover.” 

The telegram was dated from Paris, 
and was from M. Dulau, of the Paris 
police. Mr. Golding’s agitation was piti- 
able. 

“Great heavens! is it possible?” he 
cried, putting his hand to his forehead as 
if stunned. “I'll start for Dover—no, 
Paris, I think, at once.” He staggered 
to his feet, looking around him in a dazed 
and bewildered fashion. He might as 
well have talked of starting for the moon 
or the north star. 

“Pardon me,” said Loveday, ‘ Inspec- 
tor Ramsay is the right person to deal 
with that telegram. It should be sent to 
him at once.” 

Mr. Golding sank back in his chair, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“T think you are right,” he said faintly. 
“T might break down and lose a possible 
chance.” 

Then he turned once more to the man 
who stood waiting for orders, and desired 
him to take the fastest horse in the stables 
and ride at once with the telegram to the 
inspector. 

“And,” he added, “on your way back 
call at the Castle, see Lord Guilleroy, and 
give him the news.” He turned a pleading 
lace towards Loveday. ‘ This is good 
news—you consider it good news, do you 
not?” he asked piteously. 

“It won't do to depend too much on it, 
will it?” said Mrs. Greenhow. “ You see, 
there have been so many false alarms—if 
I may use the word.”—This was said to 
Loveday. — “‘ Three times last week we 
had telegrams from different parts of the 


country saying dear René had been seen— 
now here, now there. I think there must 
be a good many girls like her wandering 
about the world.” 

“ The dress has something to do with 
it, no doubt,” answered Loveday; “it is 
not a very distinctive one. Still, we must 
hope for the best. It is possible, of 
course, that at this very moment the 
young lady may be on her way home with 
a full explanation of what has seemed ex- 
traordinary conduct on her part. Now, 
if you will allow me, I will go to my room. 
And will you please give the order that 
Maddalena shall follow me there as 
quickly as possible.” 

Loveday’s thoughts were very busy 
when, in the quietude of her own room, 
she sank into an easy-chair beside the 
fire. The case to which she had so un- 
willingly devoted her attention was 
beginning to present some interesting in- 
tricacies. She passed in review the 
dramatis persone of the little drama 
which she could only hope might not end 
in a tragedy. The broken-hearted father; 
the would-be step-mother, with her feline 
affinities; the faithful maid; the cruel- 
tempered lover; the open-faced, energetic 
one, each in iurn received their meed of 
attention. 

‘‘ That man would be one to depend on 
in an emergency,” she said to herself, al- 
lowing her thoughts to dwell a little longer 
upon Lord Guilleroy than upon the 
others. ‘“ He has, I should say, a good 
head on his shoulders and - ” 

But here a tap-tap at the door brought 
her thinking to a standstill, and in re- 
sponse to her ‘Come in” the door opened 
and the maid ’Lena entered. 

She was a tall, black-eyed, dark-skinned 
woman of about thirty, dressed. in a neat 
black stuff gown. Twelve years of Eng- 
lish domestic life had considerably modi- 
fied the outer tokens of her nationality: a 
gold dagger that kept a thick coil of hair 
in its place, and a massive Roman-cut 
cameo ring on the third finger of her right 
hand, were about the only things that differ- 
entiated her appearance from that of the 
ordinary English lady's maid. Possibly 
as a rule she wore a pleasant, smiling 
expression of countenance. For the 
moment, however, her face was shadowed 
by a sullen scowl that said as plainly as 
words could: “I am here very much 
against my will, and intend to render you 
the most unwilling of services.” 
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Loveday felt that she must be takcn in 
hand at once. 

* You are Miss Golding’s maid, I be- 
lieve,” she said in a short, sharp tone. 

*‘Yes, madame.” This in a slow, sullen 
one. 

“Very well. Kindly unstrap that port- 
manteau and open my dressing-bag. 
am glad you are to wait upon me while 
Iam here. I don’t suppose you ever be- 
fore in your life acted maid to a lady 
detective ” 

‘* Never, madame.” This in 
more sullen tone than before. 

‘‘ Ah, it will be a new experience to you 
and I hope that it may be made a profit- 
able one also. Tell me, are you saving 
up money to get married ?” 

‘Lena, on her knees unstrapping the 
portmanteau, started and looked up. 

‘‘ How does madame know that ?”’ 
asked. 

Loveday pointed to the cameo ring on 
her third finger. ‘I only guessed at such 
a possibility,’ she answered. “ Well, now, 
‘Lena, I am going to make you an offer. 
I will give you fifty pounds—fifty, remem- 
ber, in English gold—if you will procure 
for me certain information that I require 
in the prosecution of my work here.”’ 

The sullen look on’ Lena’s face deepened. 

‘“T am a servant of the house,” she 
answered, bending lower over the port- 
manteau ; “I do not sell its secrets even 
for English gold.” 

‘‘ But it is not the secrets of your mas- 
ter’s house I am wanting to buy—no, nor 
anybody else’s secrets; I only want you 
to procure for me certain information that 
I could easily have procured for myself if 
I had been a little sooner on the scene. 
And the information I want relates to no 
one inside the house but someone outside 
it— Mr. Gordon Cleeve.” 

The sullen look on ’Lena’s face gave 
place to one of intense, unutterable relief. 

“‘Mr. Gordon Cleeve!” she repeated. 
“Oh-h, for fifty pounds, I will undertake 
to bring madame a good deal of informa- 
tion about him; I know some of the 
servants in Sir Gordon’s house. I know, 
too, the mother of Mr. Cleeve’s valet who 
has started with him on his journey round 
the world.” 

** Good. So, then, it is a bargain. Now, 
*Lena, tell me truly, is this Mr. Cleeve a 
great favourite with you?” 

“With me! Ah, the good God forbid, 
madame! I never liked him; I used to 
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say to Miss René when I brought her his 
flowers and his notes: ‘ Have nothing to 
do with him, he is cruel—bad at heart."” 

** Ah, yes; I read all that in your face 
when I mentioned his name. Now what 
I want you first and foremost to do for 
me is to find out how this young man 
spent the last day that he was at Lang. 
ford. I want you to bring me a report of 
his doings—as exact a report as possible 
—on the 18th of this month. 

‘*T will do my best, madame.” 

“Very good. Now, there is something 
else. Would you be greatly surprised if 
I told you that the young man did not 
sail in the Buckingham from Brindisi as is 
generally supposed ? ” 

‘Madame! Inspector Ramsay said he 
had ascertained beyond a doubt that Mr. 
Cleeve went on board the Buckingham at 
Brindisi!” 

* Ah, to go on board is one thing: to 
sail is another! Now, listen, ’Lena, very 
carefully to what I am going to say. I 
am expecting daily to receive some most 
important information respecting this 
gentleman’s movements, and I may want 
someone to set off at a minute’s notice for 
Paris, perhaps ; or, perhaps, Florence or 
Naples to verify that information; would 
you do this for me ?—of course, I would 
supply you with money and full details as 
to your journey.” 

A flush of pleasure passed over ’Lena’s 
face. 

“Yes, madame,” she answered ; “ if you 
could get my master’s permission for me 
to go.” 

“T will undertake to do so.” She 
pondered a moment, then added a little 
tentatively, and closely watching ’Lenass 
face as she asked the question, “ I sup- 
pose Miss Golding resembled her mother 
in appearance—I do not see any likeness 
between her portrait and her father ?” 

‘Lena’s sullenness and stateliness had 
vanished together now, and once upon 
the topic of her nursling she was the 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic Italian woman 
once more. She became voluble in her 
description of her dear Miss René; her 
beauty, her fascinating ways, which she 
traced entirely to the Italian blood that 
flowed in her veins; and anecdote after 
anecdote she related of the happy time 
when they lived among the lakes and 
mountains of her native land. 

The room grew dark and darker, while 
she gossipped apace, and presently, the 
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dressing-bell clanged through the house. 
“ Light the candles now,” said Loveday, 
rising from her seat beside the fire; ‘‘ draw 
down the blinds and shut out that dreary 
autumn scene; its sets me shivering !” 

It might well do so. The black clouds 
had fulfilled their threat, and rain now 
was dashing in torrents against the panes. 
A tall sycamore, immediately outside the 
window, creaked and groaned dismally in 
response to the wind that came whistling 
round the corner of the house, and 
between the swaying and all but ijeafless 
elms, Loveday could catch a glimpse of 
the grey, winding trout stream, swollen 
now to its limits and threatening to over- 
flow its banks. 

Dinner that 
night was in 
keeping with the 
gloom that over- 
hung the house 
within and with- 
out; althoughthe ff 
telegram from 
Parishad seemed 
to let in a ray of 
hope, Mr. Gold- 9 
ing wasevidently 
afraid to put 
much trust in it. 

FAS Mre. 

Greenhow says, 
we have had so 
many disappoint- 
ments,” he said 
sadly, as he took 
his placeat table. 
“So many false 
clues — false 
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arise; also he wants himself to question 
Dulau respecting my daughter’s sudden 
appearance and disappearance in the Paris 
streets. Guilleroy,’ here he turned to 
Loveday, “is devotedly attached to my 
daughter, and—why, Dryad, what's the 
matter, old man, down, down! Don’t growl 
and whine in that miserable fashion.” 

He had broken off to address these 
words to the newfoundland, who, until 
that moment, had been comfortably 
stretched on the hearth-rug before the fire, 
but who now had suddenly started to his 
feet, with ears erect, and given a prolonged 
growl, that ended in something akin toa 
whine. 

“It may be a fox trotting past the 
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scents started. 

Ramsay has at once put himself in com- 
munication with the police at Boulogne 
and Calais, as well as at Dover and 
Folkestone. We can only pray that some- 
thing may come of it!” 

“ And dear Lord Guilleroy,” chimed in 
Mrs. Greenhow, in her soft, purring voice, 
“has started for Paris immediately. The 
young man has such a vast amount of 
energy, and thinks he can do the work 
of the police better than they can do it 
for themselves.” 

“That’s hardly a fair way of putting it, 
Clare,” interrupted Mr. Golding irritably ; 
“he is working heart and soul with 
the police, and thinks it advisable that 
someone representing me should be in 
Paris, in case an emergency should 


’ 


window,’ 


said Mrs. Greenhow, whipping 
at the dog with her lace handkerchief. 
But Dryad was not to be so easily sub- 


dued. With his nose to the ground now, 
he was sniffing uneasily at and around 
the heavy curtains that half draped the 
long French windows of the room. 

“Something has evidently disturbed 
him. Why not let him out into the gar- 
den ?”’ said Loveday. And Mr. Golding, 
with a ** Hey, Dryad, go, find!” unfast- 
ened the window and iet the dog out into 
the windy darkness. 

Dinner was a short meal that night. It 
was easy to see that it was only by a 
strong effort of will that Mr. Golding kept 
his place at table, and made even a pre- 
tence of eating. 
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At the close of the meal Loveday asked 
for a quiet corner, in which to write some 
business letters, and was shown into the 
library by Mr. Golding. 

“You'll find all you require here, I 
think,” he said, with something of a sigh, 
placing a chair for her at a lady’s daven- 
port. ‘‘ This was René’s favourite corner, 
and here are the last flowers she gathered 
—dead, all dead, but I will rot have them 
touched!” He broke off abruptly, set 
down the vase of dead asters which he had 
taken in his hand, and quitted the room, 
leaving Loveday to the use of René’s pen, 
ink, paper and blotting-pad. 

Loveday soon became absorbed in her 
business letters. Time flew swiftly, and 
it was not until a clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed the hour—ten o’clock—that 
she gave a thought as to what might be 
the hour for retiring at the Hall. 

Something else beside the striking of 
the clock almost simultaneously caught 
her ear—the whining and scratching of a 
dog at one of the windows. These, like 
those of the dining-room, opened as 
doors into an outside verandah. They 
were, however, closely shuttered, and 


Loveday had to ring fcr a servant to undo 
the patent fastener. 
As soon as the window was opened 


Dryad rushed into the room, plastered 
with mud and dripping with water from 
every hair. 

“He must have been in the stream,” 
said the footman, trying to collar the dog 
and lead him out of the room. 

“Stop! one moment!” cried Love- 
day, for her eye had caught sight of some- 
thing hanging in shreds between the dog’s 
teeth. She bent over him, patting and 
soothing him, and contrived to disen- 
tangle those shreds, which a closer exami- 
nation proved to be a few tattered frag- 
ments of dark blue serge. 

‘‘Is your letter-writing nearly ended, 
Miss Brooke?” asked Mr. Golding, at 
that moment entering the room. 

For reply, Loveday held up the shreds 
of blue serge. His face grew ashen white ; 
he needed no explanation ; those shreds 
and the dripping dog seemed to tell their 
own tale. 

“ Great heavens!” he cried, ‘* why did 
I not follow the dog out! There must 
be a seavch at once. Get men, lanterns, 
ropes, a ‘xdder—the dog, too, will be of 
use.” 

A terrible energy took possession of him. 
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“Find, Dryad, find,” he shouted to the 
dog, and then, hatless and thin-shoed as 
he was, he rushed out into the darkness 
with Dryad at his heels. 

In less than five minutes afterwards the 
whole of the men-servants of the house, 
with lanterns, ropes and a ladder long 
enough to span the stream, had followed 
him. The wind had fallen, the rain had 
ceased now, and a watery half-moon was 
struggling through the thin, flying clouds. 
Loveday and Mrs. Greenhow, standing 
beneath the verandah, watched the men 
disappear in the direction of the trout 
stream, whither Dryad had led the way. 
From time to time shouts came to them, 
through the night-stillness, of ‘ This 
way,” ‘*‘ No, here,” together with Dryad’s 
sharp bark and the occasional distant 
flash of a bull’s-eye lantern. It was not 
until nearly half-an-hour afterwards that 
one of the men came running back to the 
house with a solemn white face and a 
pitiful tale. He wanted something that 
would serve for a stretcher, he said in a 
subdued tone—the two-fold oak screen in 
the hall would do—and please, into which 
room was “it” to be brought ? 


On the following evening Mr. Dyer re- 
ceived a lengthy despatch from Miss 
3100ke, which ran as follows: 


“ Langford Hall. 

“This is to supplement my telegram 
of an hour back, telling you of the 
finding of Miss Golding’s body in the 
stream that runs through her father’s 
grounds. Mr. Golding has himself iden- 
tified the body, and has now utterly 
collapsed. At the present moment it 
seems rather doubtful whether he will be 
in a fit state to give evidence at the in- 
quest, which will be held to-morrow. 
Miss Golding appears to be dressed as 
she was when she left home. with this 
notable exception—the marquise ring has 
disappeared from the third finger of her 
left hand, and in its stead she wears a 
plain gold wedding-ring. Now, this is a 
remarkable circumstance, and strikes a . 
strange keynote to my mind. I am writing 
hurriedly, and can only give you the most 
important points in this very singular 
case. The maid, ’Lena, a reserved, self- 
contained woman, gave way to a passion 
of grief when the young lady’s body was 
brought in and laid upon her own bed. 
She insisted on performing all the last sad 
offices for the dead, however, in spite of 
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her grief, and is now. I am glad to say, 
calmer and capable of a little quiet con- 
versation with me. I keep her continually 
in attendance on me, as I am rather 
anxious to keep my eye on her just now. 
I have telegraphed to Lord Guilleroy, ask- 
ing him, in spite of the terrible news which 
will in due course reach him, to be good 
enough to remain in Paris awaiting direc- 
tions from me, which may have to be 
carried out at a minute’s notice. I hope 
to have further news to send a little 
later on.” 

Mr. Dyer laid aside the letter with a 
grunt of dissatisfaction. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “ 1 suppose 
she expects me to be able to read between 
the lines, but I’m bothered if I can make 
head or tail of it all. She seems to me 
to be going a little wide of the mark just 
now; it might be as well to give her a 
hint.” So he dashed off a few brief lines 
as follows: 

“I suppose you are concentrating now 
on finding out what were Miss Golding’s 
movements while absent from her home. 
It seems to me this could be better done 
in Paris than at Langford Hall. The 
ring on her finger necessarily implies that 
she has gone through a marriage service 
somewhere, and as she was seen in Paris 
a day or two ago, it is as likely as not 
that the ceremony took place there. The 
Paris police could give you ‘ yea or nay’ 
on this matter within twenty-four hours. 
As to the maid, ‘Lena, I think you are 
laying too much stress upon her possible 
knowledge of her mistress’s movements. 

“If she had been tied down to secrecy 
by promise of reward, she would naturally, 
now that all such promises are rendered 
futile, reveal all she knows on the matter 
—she has nothing to gain by keeping the 
secrets of the dead.” 

This letter crossed on its road a tele- 
gram from Loveday running thus :— 


* Inquest over. Verdict, ‘ found 
drowned, but how deceased got into the 
water there is no evidence to show.’ 
Funeral takes place to-morrow; Mr. Gold- 
ing delirious with brain fever.” 


On the day following Mr. Dyer received 


a second letter from Loveday. 
Tan :-— 

“The funeral is over; Mr. Golding is 
much worse. I have despatched ’Lena to 
Paris, telling her I require her services 
there to follow up a clue I hold respecting 


Thus it 
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Mr. Gordon Cleeve, and promising her 
rewards commensurate with the manner in 
which she carries out my orders. I have 
also written to Lord Guilleroy, telling him 
the sort of assistance | require from him. 
If he is the man.I take him for he will be 
more useful to me than all the Paris po- 
lice put together. I will answer your 
letter in detail in a day or two. The 
neighbourhood is still in a state of great 
excitement and ail sorts of wild reports 
are flying about. Ramsay and Dulau 
have traced a lady, dressed in dark blue 
serge, and answering in other respects to 
Miss Golding’s description, from the Sta- 
tion du Midi, Paris, step by step to her 
arrival at Langford Cross, whence, poor 
thing, she must have walked through the 
pouring rain to the Hall. I do not see, 
however, that this information helps us 
forward one step towards the solution of 
the mystery of the girl's disappearance 
Ramsay is a little inclined to criticise 
what he calls my ‘leisurely handling’ ot 
the case. Mrs. Greenhow, who is a ter- 
ribly empty-headed, but, at the same time, 
essentially hard-natured little woman, 
appears disposed to follow suit, and has 
more than once thrown out hints that my 
stay in the house is being unnecessarily 
prolonged. As there is practically no 
further necessity for my remaining at the 
Hall, I have told her that I shall to-day 
take up my quarters at the Roebuck Inn 
(by courtesy hotel), at Langford Cross. I 
believe she is unfeignedly glad at what 
she considers the ending of the affair. 
The imperious yet fascinating young lady 
no doubt ruled her and the household 
generally with a rod of iron, and the little 
woman, I feel sure, if she had dared. 
would have ordered bonfires and a general 
rejoicing on the day of the funeral. Well, 
I have not much sympathy with her, and 
am preparing for her a shock to her not 
too-sensitive nerves which she little sus- 
pects. My chief anxiety at the present 
moment is Mr. Golding, who still remains 
unconscious. I have requested the doc- 
tors to send me two bulletins daily of his 
condition, which I fear is a most serious 
one.” 

There could be little doubt on this 
head. The doctors’ verdict on the day 
that Loveday left Langford Hall for “The 
Roebuck” was “absolutely no hope.” 
The bulletin brought to her on the follow- 
ing morning was “Condition remains 
unchanged.” On the third day, however, 
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the report was “Slight improvement.” 
Then followed the welcome bulletins of 
“Improvement maintained,” and “ Out of 
danger,” to be followed subsequently by 
the most welcome report of all: “ Is making 
steady progress towards recovery.” 

“It is Mr. Golding’s iliness that has 
kept me here so long,” said Loveday to 
Inspector Ramsay, as if by way of apology 
for her continued presence on the scene. 
‘IT think, however, I can see my way to 
departure now. Going to Paris? Oh, 
dear me, no. I have telegraphed to Mr. 
Dyer to expect me back the day after 
to-morrow. I shall travel up by the 
night train to-morrow; if you will like to 
come to me here, or will meet me at Lang- 
ford Cross Station, I will give you a full 
report of all I have done since I took the 
case in hand. Now I am going to the 
Hall to ascertain at what hour to-morrow 
it will be convenient for me to say good- 
bye to Mr. Golding.” 

More than this Ramsay was unable to 
extract from Miss Brooke. His open 


strictures upon what he called her “ leis- 
urely handling of the case” had put her 
upon her mettle, and she had decided 
that Ramsay and his colleagues should be 
‘aught that Lynch Court had a special 
way of doing things and could hold its 


own with the best. 
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informed her, with a sweet effusiveness, 
would come down stairs for a_ short 
time on the following day, and she 
was doing all that lay in her power to put 
out of sight anything that might awaken 
painful recollections. ‘‘I have had dear 
René’s harp removed to a lumber room, 
her portrait taken down from the library 
wall,” she said, in her usual purring 
tones; “and her davenport is being 
wheeled into my own sitting-room. Poor 
dear René! If only she could have becn 
taught to govern her wilful temper a 
happier fate might have befallen her. 
What that fate was I suppose we shall 
never know now.” 

Loveday’s only reply to this was to ask 
for an exact report of the doctcr’s opinion 
of Mr. Golding’s condition. Mrs. Green- 
how put her handkerchief to her eyes as 
she answered that Doctor Godwin’s 
opinion was that, so far as bodily strength 
was concerned, he was considerably bet- 
ter, but that his mental condition wasa 
serious one. His brain appeared to be in 
a state of semi-stupefaction, which it was 
possible might be indicative of the soften- 
ing of its tissues. 

Loveday expressed a wish to see this 
doctor—to time her farewell visit to Mr. 
Golding on the following day with Dr, 
Godwin’s daily call. In fact, she would 





On her way to the Hall Love- 

day called at the post-office, 
and there had a letter with 2 
London postmark handed to 
her. This she at once opened 
and read, and then despatched 
a reply to it by telegram. The 
reply was an enigmatic one to 
the village post-master, for 
Loveday, after a few casual 
questions as_ to 
his knowledge - of 
Continental lan- 
guages, chose Ger- 
man as her medium 
of communication. 
The address, how- 
ever, “To Lord 
Guilleroy, at Char- 
ing Cross Hotel,” 
was plain reading 
enough. 

At the Hall Love- 
day found Mrs. 
Greenhow in an 
active state of mind. 
Mr. Golding, she 





LORD GUILLERDY. 


like a little private 
talk with him before 
she went in to see 
his patient. 

To all this Mrs. 
Greenhow offered no 
objection. Lady de- 
tectives, she said to 
herself, were a race 
apart and had a 
curious way of doing 
things ; but, thank 
heaven, she would 
soon see the last of 
this one ! 





The stormy au- 
tumnal weather had 
given place now to 
a brief spell of late 
summer _ sunshine, 
and on the last day of ° 
her visit to Langford, 
Miss Brooke had a 
cheerier view of the 
Hall and its sur 
roundings than she 
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had had on the day of her arrival there. 
The trout stream had retreated to its na- 
tural proportions, and showed like a streak 
of molten silver—not a grey, turbid flood— 
in the bright sunlight that played at hide- 
and-seek between the branchesof the stript 
elms. Even the old rooks seemed to 
have a cheery undernote to their “ caw, 
caw” as they wheeled about the old 
house; and Dryad himself, as he once 
more came bounding forth to greet her, 
appeared to her fancy to have a less 
dolorous ring in his noisy bark. 

“That dog is a perfect nuisance—has 
been utterly spoilt. I must have him 
chained up,” said Mrs. Greenhow, as she 
led the way into a room where Dr. Godwin 
sat awaiting Loveday. She introduced 
them one to the other. ‘Shall I remain, or 
do you wish to converse alone ?”’ she asked. 

And as Loveday answered with deci- 
sion ** Alone,” the little woman had no 
choice but to withdraw, wondering once 
more over the vagaries of lady detectives. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the doctor, a 
clever-looking, active little man, led the 
way into the library where Mr. Golding 
was seated. 

Loveday was greatly shocked at the 
change which a few days’ illness had 
wrought in him. His chair was drawn 
close to the window, and the autumn sun- 
shine that filled the room threw into piti- 
ful relief his shrunken frame and pallid 
face, aged now by about a dozen years. 
His eyes were closed, his head was bent 
low on his breast, and he did not lift it as 
the door opened. 

“You need not remain,” said Dr. 
Godwin to the nurse, who rose as they 
entered; and Loveday and the doctor 
were left alone with the patient. 

Loveday drew near softly. “I am 
going back to town this evening, and 
have come to say good-bye,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand. 

Mr. Golding opened his eyes, staring 
vaguely at the extended hand. ‘To say 
yood-bye!” he repeated, in a dreamy, 
lar-away tone. 

“IT am Miss Brooke,” Loveday ex- 
plained. “I came down from London 
to investigate the strange circumstances 
connected with your daughter’s disap- 
pearance.” 

“My daughter’s disappearance!” He 
started and began to tremble violently. 

The doctor had his hand on his patient's 
pulse now. 
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“IT have conducted my investigations 
under somewhat disadvantageous circum- 
stances,’ Loveday went on quietly, “ and, 
for a time, with but little result. A few 
days back, however, I received important 
information from Lord Guilleroy, and to- 
day I have seen and communicated with 
him. In fact, it was his carriage that 
brought me to your house this after- 
noon. 

“ Lord Guilleroy!” repeated Mr. Gold- 
ing slowly. His voice hada more natural 
ring in it ; recollection, although, perhaps, 
a painful one, seemed to sound in it. 

“Yes. He said he would wander about 
the park until I had seen and prepared 
you for his visit. Ah! there he is coming 
up the drive.” 

Here she drew back the curtain that 
half-draped the open window. 

This window commanded a good view 
of the drive, with its over-arching elms, 
that led from the lodge gates to the 
house. Along that drive two persons were 
advancing at that moment in leisurely 
fashion; one of those two was un- 
doubtedly Lord Guilleroy, the other was 
a tall, graceful girl, dressed in deep 
mourning. 

Mr. Golding’s eyes followed Loveday's 
at first with a blank, expressionless stare. 
Then, little by little, that stare changed 
into a look of intelligence and recogni- 
tion. His face grew ashen white, then a 
wave of colour swept over it. 

“ Lord Guilleroy, yes,” he said, panting 
and struggling for breath. ‘ But—but 
who is that walking with him? Tell me. 
tell me quickly, for the love of Heaven!” 

He tried to rise to his feet, but his 
limbs failed him. The doctor poured out 
a cordial, and put it to his lips. 

“ Drink this, please,” he said. ‘ Now 
tell him quickly,” he whispered to Love- 
day. 

“ That resumed 
She 


young she 


lady,” 
calmly, “is your daughter René, 
drove up with me and Lord Guilleroy 


from Langford Cross. Shall I ask her to 
come in and see you? She is only wait- 
ing for Dr. Godwin’s permission to do so.” 

Time to grant or refuse that permission, 
however, was not accorded to Dr. Godwin. 
René—a sadder, sweeter-faced René than 
the one who had so impetuously discarded 
home and father—now stood outside in the 
‘*half-sun, half-shade” of the verandah, 
and had caught the sound of Loveday’s 
last words. 
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She swept impetuously past her into the 
room. 

“Father, father!’ she said, as she 
knelt down beside his chair, “I have 
come back at last! Are you not glad to 
see me?” 


«1 dare say it all seems very mysterious 
to you,” said Loveday to Inspector 
Ramsay, as together they paced the plat- 
form of Langford Cross Station, waiting 
for the incoming of the London train, 
**but, I assure you, it all admits of the 
easiest and simplest of explanations. ‘ Who 
on earth was it that the inquest was held 
over, and who was buried about a week 
ago,’ do you say? Oh, that was Mr. Gold- 
ing’s wife, Irene, daughter of Count Mas- 
cagni, of. Alguida, in South Italy, whom 
everyone believed to be dead. It is her 
history that holds the key to the whole 
affair from first to last. I will begin at the 
beginning, and tell you her story as nearly 
as possible as it was told tome. ‘To be 
quite frank with you, I would have ad- 
mitted you long ago into my confidence, 
and told you, step by step, how things 
were working themselves out, if you had 
not offended me by criticising my method 
of doing my work.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” here broke 
in Ramsay in a deprecating tone. 

“Oh, pray don’t mention it. Let me 
see, where was 1? Ah, I must go back 
some nineteen or twenty years in Mr. 
Golding’s life in order to make things 
clear to you. The particulars which I 
had from Mr. Dyer, and which I fancy 
you supplied him with respecting Mr. 
Golding’s early life were so meagre that, 
directly I arrived at the Hall | set to 
work to supplement them; this I con- 
trived to do in a before-dinner chat with 
"Lena, Miss Golding’s maid. I found out 
through her that Irene Mascagni was a 
typical Italian woman of the half-educated, 
passionate, beautiful, animal kind, and 
tnat Mr. Golding’s early married life was 
anything but a happy one. Irene was 
motherless and had been so spoilt from 
babyhood upwards by her old nurse, 
’Lena’s aunt, that she could not brook the 
slightest opposition to her whims and 
wishes. She was a great coquette also ; 
lovers were an absolute necessity to her. 
Remonstrance on Mr. Golding’s part was 
useless; Irene met it by appeals to her 
father for protection against what she 
cousidered her husband’s brutality ; in con- 


sequence, a serious quarrel ensued between 
the Count and Mr. Golding, and when the 
latter announced his intention of breaking 
up his Italian home and buying an estate 
in England, Irene, accompanied by her 
nurse, Antonia, left her husband and little 
daughter and went back to her father’s 
house, vowing that nothing would induce 
her to leave her beloved Italy. At this 
crisis in his affairs, Mr. Golding was sud- 
deniy compelled to undertake a journey 
to Australia to adjust certain complicated 
matters of business. He took with him 
on this voyage his little girl, René, and her 
nurse—now her maid, "Lena. The visit 
to Australia in all occupied about six 
months. During that time no communi- 
cation of any sort passed between him 
and his wife or her tather. He resolved, 
however, to make one more effort to in- 
duce Irene to return to her home and her 
duty; and, with this object, he went to 
Naples on his return to Europe and wrote 
to his wife from there, asking her to 
appoint a day for a meeting. In reply to 
this letter he received a visit from 
Antonia, who, with a great show of 
sorrow, informed him that Irené had 
caught a fever during his absence, and 
had died, and now lay buried in the 
family vault at Alguida. Mr. Golding’s 
grief at the tidings was no doubt mitigated 
by the thought of the unfortunate married 
life he had led. He made no attempt to 
communicate with Count Mascagni,started 
at once for England, and set up his estab- 
lishment at Langford Hall. All this, with 
the exception of the name of Irené’s 
father and that of his estate, was told me 
by "Lena, who, I may mention in passing, 
laid great stress upon the wonderful like- 
ness that existed between Miss Golding 
and her mother. She was, she said, the 
exact counterpart of what her mother had 
been at her age.” 

“It is marvellous to me how you conm- 
trived to get anything out of that woman 
‘Lena,’ said Ramsay; ‘she was most 
obstinately taciturn with me.” 

* Pardon me if I say that was because 
she had been most iujudiciously handled. 
In the circumstances it would never have 
occurred to me to put a single direct 
question to her, although I, like you, felt 
convinced that she was the one and only 
person likely to be in her young mistress'’s 
confidence. So fully imbued was I with 
this idea that I felt certain, that, if she 
could be sent out of the house on any pre- 
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text, by closely following her movements, 
we should, sooner or later, come upon the 
traces of Miss Golding. To attain this 
end, I feigned suspicion of Mr. Gordon 
Cleeve, and promised her rewards if she 
would bring me tidings of his doings. 
This was to pave the way to dismissing 
her on a journey to Italy. It alsohad the 
most welcome effect of calming her mind 
and convincing her of my belief in her 
innocence. With her fears thus allayed, 
{ found her no longer sullen but com- 
municative to a degree.” 

“Pardon my interrupting you at this 
point, but will you kindly tell me what, 
in the first instance, aroused your sus- 
picions as to the identity of the person 
‘found drowned ’ by the coroner’s jury ?” 

“’Lena’s conduct when the body was 
brought into the house. I should, how- 
ever, tell you that a key-note of suspicion 
as to the possibility of Mrs. Golding being 
still alive had been struck when, as I sat 
writing at Miss Golding’s davenport, I 
found the words ‘Mia Madre’ scribbled 
here and there on her blotting-pad. Now 
what, I said to myself, could, after all 
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Golding’s marvellous 
mother, together with an 
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these years, have turned her thoughts to 
her mother and her early Italian home. 
The wedding-ring on the lady’s finger, 
coupled with 'Lena’s statement as to Miss 


likeness to her 
exclamation 


of Mr. Golding’s, after identifying the 
body, that his daughter had ‘aged by a 
dozen years,’ made these suspicions grow 


stronger. 


It was, however, ’Lena’s own 


conduct that resolved them into positive 


certainty. 


house. 


I watched her narrowly after 
the body had been 


brought into the 


At first her grief was passionate 


and intense, and in it she let fall—in 
Italian—the extraordinary exclamation 
that a woman should break her heart for 


her lover, not for her mother. 


Then she, 


too, went into the room where the body 
lay—went in weeping, came out dry-eyed, 
and in the most methodical manner set to 
work to perform the last sad offices for 


the dead.” 


‘“* Ah, yes, I see. 


Pray go on.” 


“‘It was on the day of the funeral, if 
you remember, that I despatched ‘Lena to 


Paris. 


“ FATHER, I HAVE COME BACK AT LAST.” 


VOL. VI.—FEBRUARY, 189}. 


I had previously written to Lord 
Guilleroy, hinting my suspicions, and 
begging him, in spite of everything, to 


remain at Paris, and 
to carry out any direc- 
tions I might send him 
to the very letter. On 
despatching ’Lena, I 
again wrote to him, 
telling him when she 
would “arrive, where 
she would put up, and 
bidding him keep his 
eye on her, and fcllow 
her movements step 
by step. From Paris, 
I sent "Lena on to 
Naples, bidding her 
await further orders 
there, and all unknown 
to her, the train that 
carried her thither, 
carried also Lord 
Guilleroy. Naples had 
been the only place 
she had mentioned to 
me by name in her 
gossip about her life in 
Italy, but I felt con- 
fident, from some 
casual remarks she 
had let fall, that Irené 
Mascagni’s early 
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home, as well, also, as the home of her 
own lover, was within easy reach of the 
city. It was only natural to conjecture 
that if I kept her waiting there for orders 
she would utilise the opportunity for pay- 
ing a visit to her friends and relatives, and 
aiso to her young mistress, if she were, as 
I supposed, in that neighbourhood. The 
result proved my conjecture correct.” 

“And Lord Guilleroy, thus following 
her movements, step by step, came upon 
her and Miss Golding in company ?” 

“He did. I think Lord Guilleroy 
deserves high encomium for the way in 
which he performed his share in this some- 
what intricate case. No trained detective 
could havedone better. He tracked ’Lena 
home to Alguida, a small hamlet within 
fifteen miles of Naples, and came upon 
her talking to Miss Golding, who stood 
at the gate of her grandfather’s chateau 
dressed in her mother’s Neapolitan dress. 
Miss Golding was unfeignedly glad to be 
taken possession of, so to speak, by one 
of her father’s English friends, for she was 
becoming nervous and distressed at the 
position in which she found herself. Her 
mother was dead ; her grandfather, a man 
of a violent temper, refused to allow her to 
leave his chateau, as healleged he required, 
in his old age, the attendance of one who 
was of his own kith and kin. Also there 
was in her mind a natural shrinking from 
the story she would have to tell her 
father, and the fear lest he might not be 
willing to forgive her for the part she had 
played. Nothing could have been more 
opportune than Lord Guilleroy’s arrival. 
Miss Golding accorded to him her full 
confidence, and from this point the story 
ceases to be mine and becomes Lord 
Guilleroy’s, as communicated to him by 
Miss Golding.” 

*‘ It is, in fact, the other half of the story 
that was told you by Lena?” 

“It is; it starts from the period, twelve 
years back, when Mrs. Golding was sup- 
posed by her husband and child to be 
dead. Instead of dying, however, she had, 
after a month’s stay at her father’s lonely 
country house, joined a company of actors, 
then passing through Alguida. Her great 
personal beauty ensured her ready ad- 
mission to the corps; and in her new 
life, no doubt, her vanity and innate love 
of coquetry found ample gratification. 
The faithful old nurse had followed her in 
her new career; the dramatic corps was 
actually in Naples when Mr. Golding 


arrived there, and the two women, neither 
of whom was disposed ‘to enter upon the 
dull routine of English domestic life, had 
fabricated the lie in order the more effectu- 
ally to retain their liberty. It is most 
probable that Count Mascagni knew 
nothing whatever of his daughter’s move- 
ments at this period of her career. It is 
possible that, after a time, he may have 
believed her to be dead, for eleven years 
passed without his receiving any commu- 
nication from her.” 


“Eleven years! Was she on the stage 


the whole of that time ?” 

‘‘] have not been able to ascertain— 
in fact, 1 have not been very keen in 
making enquiries on this point, for it 
really is of little or no importance to the 
case. So far as we are concerned, her 
career is of importance only after her 
return to her father’s house, now about a 
year ago. She came back one day, 


attended by Antonia, evidently out of 


health and in great poverty. Her father 
received her back conditionally ; she had 
disgraced him and his ancient name, he 
said ; dead she was supposed to be by her 
friends, dead she must remain—she must 
go nowhere; she must see no one.” 

*“ Ah, a sad story! And I suppose after 
a time the poor woman's thoughts flew 
to her husband and little daughter?” 

“Yes. Antonia wrote to "Lena that 
the mother was dying for the sight of her 
child, and implored her to tell René that 
her mother lived —a mother who had 
been cruelly treated alike by husband and 
father —and beg her, at all hazards, to 
come to her, that she might clasp her in 
her arms before the shadows of death 
closed in around her. This part of the 
story I had from René herself as we 
drove together to the Hall. The girl told 
me that when she read that letter all her 
blood was stirred within her. She was 
seized with a burning desire there and 
then to kiss that motiner and to right her 
wrongs. For the moment she hated het 
father, felt that she must at once confront 
him and denounce him for his cruelty. 
Second thoughts suggested another course. 
Her father might forbid her all intercourse 
with her mother ; she had plenty of money, 
why not start for Italy at once, and from 
her mother’s lips dictate to her father 
the terms on which she would return 
her English home. So the journey was 
planned, and "Lena was promised by the 
young lady a pair of her handsome die 
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mond ear-rings if she kept her secret till 
she herself gave her permission to speak. 
Not so much as a hand-bag was packed, 
for fear of exciting attention in the house ; 
the undistinctive blue serge and sailor hat 
—supplemented subsequently by a thick 
veil—were selected as a travelling dress. 
Market-day at Langford, with a crowded 
railway station, was chosen for the day of 
departure, and the young lady walked the 
two miles that lay between it and her 
father’s house in easy, leisurely fashion, 
as if she contemplated nothing more 
serious than a morning walk.” 

“Of course, as soon as she reached 
London all was plain sailing to her?” 

“Yes. "Lena, no doubt, supplied her 
with all necessary details respecting her 
journey. When she arrived at the Chateau 
Mascagni, she appears to have at once 
thoroughly succumbed to her mother's 
influence. Out of health although that 
mother was, René described her to me as 
the most fascinating woman she had ever 
met. I suppose the likeness between the 
two must have been something remark- 
able, for René said, after she had been a 
few days in the house and the mother had 
rallied a little in strength, the servants 
declared it was only by their dress that 
they could distinguish one from the other. 


On the fourth day after Miss Golding’s 
arrival at the chateau, her mother met 
her with a plan which, for fear of the 
effect that a refusal might have upon her 


health, she at once fell in with. It was 
to the effect that, instead of attempting 
negotiations with Mr. Golding through 
lawyers or by letter, she should herself 
go to him at his country house, throw 
herself upon his generosity, plead for 


forgiveness, and beg to be taken back- 


to his heart once more.” 

“ But why did not Miss René accom- 
pany her mother on this journey ?” 

“ René was a force to be held in re- 
serve. If her father refused her mother’s 
request, she in her turn would refuse to 
return to her home, but would live on 
with her mother and grandfather at Al- 
guida. The girl appears to have enter- 
tained bitter feelings against her father at 
this juncture—feelings possibly intensified 
by the thought of the sort of step-mother 
he intended to bestow upon her.” 

“ Well, anyhow, so far as I can make 
out, Miss René’s own mother hadn't much 
to boast of- -in the way of common sense, 
at any rate. In fact, the two together 


appear to me to have acted more like a 
couple of school-girls than anything else. 
What made Mrs. Golding dress up in her 
daughter’s clothes?” 

‘* That, I believe, was a matter of con- 
venience merely. Mrs. Golding had no 
money, and her father was not over-bur- 
dened with riches, and what little he had 
he held tightly. She had, for some reason 
or other, returned home with next to no 
wardrobe; René’s dress was suitable for 
travelling, and not likely to attract atten- 
tion. They neither of them seem to have 
given a thought to the possibility of re- 
wards being offered for tidings of René; 
and thus, no doubt, while waiting for her 
train in Paris, Mrs. Golding did not hesi- 
tate to show herself in Paris streets. I 
need not go into the details of her journey 
to Langford: they are already known to 
you. The-poor woman, not seeing any 
conveyance at the country station, must 
have walked in the drenching rain to the 
Hall. At the hall door, possibly, her 
courage suddenly failed her, and instead 
of ringing for admission, she creeps to a 
window to get a glimpse of the home-life 
within. That glimpse is fatal. She sees 
her husband and the woman he intends to 
marry seated together at table. She takes 
in at a glance the refinement of the home, 
together with the rigid conventionality of 
English domestic life. A wave of memory, 
perhaps, brings before her episodes in her 
past career altogether out of tune with 
this home picture. She feels the imprac- 
ticability of the mission on which she is 
bent; a fit of her old impetuosity seizes 
her; she rushes away in the darkness, 
takes a wrong turning, perhaps — who 
knows ?” 

“Ah, yes; and the stream was there 
waiting for her, and she thought she would 
end it all. Poor soul!” 

“Or it may be,” said Loveday pityingly, 
“that some sweet story of sainthood and 
martyrdom that she had heard in her 
childish days came floating dimly into her 
brain as she made her way through the 
darkness, and she thought she would do 
her best to make atonement to the one 
whom she had so deeply injured by not 
standing in the way of his future happiness. 
Here is my train! Ah, yes; it is a sad, 
sad story!” 

‘“‘ Yes; forthe present things are a trifle 
gloomy for the family at the Hall, I'll 
admit,” said Ramsay, as he shut the 
carriage-door on Loveday; “ but tliey’ll 
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turn over a new leaf there before long. 
There'll be a couple of weddings in the 
house before the year comes to an end, 
I'll be bound.” 

“No,” said Loveday, as she settled 
herself comfortably in a corner; “ Mrs. 
Greenhow has shown herself in her true 


colours at this time of distress, and, from 
what I hear, will stand ‘but little chance 
of becoming the second Mrs. Golding. 
Lord Guilleroy and the runaway René 
are the only two who will have to be con- 
gratulated as bride and bridegroom.” 
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By FOSEPH HATTON, 


Author of “ Fournalistic London,” ‘‘ By Order of the Czar,” “‘Under the Great 
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MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 


WONDER if any novelist has ever 

1 founded a fictitious character upon 
the unique personality of Mr. Henry 
Labouchere. As a student of men and 
manners, I confess that the hon. member 
for Northampton has always had a certain 
fascination for me. There is a Radical 


nobleman in “The Queen of Bohemia,” 
who is constructed on the idiosyncrasies 
and public virtues of an equally well 
known man; but I don’t suppose my 
political friend saw himself at all in the 
pages of the romance, which I believe he 
read with deep interest, because the story 


is concerned with a part of the country 
which he loves and adorns. Writing 
about Mr. Labouchere, I find myself look- 
ing at him as if he were the hero of a 
novelist’s romance. He is one of the most 
original men of our time. Even his faults 
are picturesque. Political opponents 
probably do not see them from an artistic 
point of view. Men who know him very 
intimately speak of him in the highest 
terms as a good comrade. He has what 
people call “‘a taking appearance.” Cari- 
cature finds in it no points of exaggerative 
feature to make merry with. When he 
started Truth, men about town affected to 
regard the title as a witticism; but the 
new paper quickly gave an impressive 
account of itself. If its opinions were 
open to question, it told the truth with 
striking and useful effect. The Hornet, 
the World and Truth mark an epoch in 
weekly journalism, the influences of which 
have been widespread, not only on this 
side of the Atlantic, but in America, India 
and the Colonies. 

Considering him with an undercurrent 
of admiration that is divided between the 
appreciation of the journalist and the in- 


stinct of the writer of fiction, I feel that 
of late Mr. Labouchere has, in politics, 
taken himself a little too seriously to be 
consistent with the lines which he origin- 
ally laid down for himself. If he were 
the creation of the novelist, and not a 
very real piece of humanity, his present 
position in Parliament would be con- 
sidered inconsistent with the Eton boy, 
the Cambridge undergraduate, the ad- 
venturous traveller, and the scapegrace 
diplomat of the first chapters of his story. 

Years ago he treated life with a genial 
cynicism that made the world an amus- 
ing study. to him, and gave to his own 
work and conversation a curious and 
unusual interest. But the shadow of the 
Grand Old Man has fallen upon him in 
these latter days, and has modified his 
attitude of general indifference. I re- 
member a dozen years ago with what 
pleasure I sat under his mahogany one 
summer morning at breakfast, and made 
mental and pencil notes of the material 
that formed the first biographical sketch 
of one of the most charming conversa- 
tionalists of our time. To-day I find a 
touch of melancholy in his smile, and in 
his talk a sentiment of regretfulness that 
was entirely foreign to him a dozen years 
ago. At about that time his association 
with the Irish party in the House of 
Commons wasa new departure. He took 
his seat among the members from over 
the water with an air of patronage and 
protection. As a man of means and 
position, a journalist of weight and a 
diplomat with a lively record, he was an 
important English recruit on the benches 
which had yet to discover, in Mr. Glad- 
stone, a friend and partisan. The member 
for Northampton treated political ques- 
tions in those days with a degree of 
humorous banter that pointed to the 
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possibility of Bernal Osoorne having a 
successor in the colleague of Mr. Brad- 


laugh. But all this seems to have passed 
away. Mr. Labouchere has come to take 
things in the House of Commons quite 
seriously. Only recently he used hard 
words against a certain governmental 
policy, and called men rough names, and 
hurled at their heads defiant anathemas, 
when in the old days he would have been 
content to wound his opponents with an 
epigram, or confound them with ridicule. 
But, as he says, all things pass; everything 





(Field, Maidstone. 


comes to anend. He put this to me in 
Latin, and I agreed with him in English, 
though one would regret if the mirthfulness 
and the characteristic hilarity of the La- 
bouchere nature should really have been 
suppressed by serious politics. “ I have,” 
he says, “a curious feeling of wonder at 
the vitality of Mr. Gladstone, and still a 
greater wonder what will occur when this 
vitality is extinguished.” Then, in re 
sponse to a question I asked him about 
certain characteristics of the age in which 
we are living, he says: ‘* Uneventful das 
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succeeds uneventful day without bringing 
new ideas or new experiences. I read 
speeches and articles which | am told are 
of vast importance, but they are forgotten 
the next day; I write articles and make 
speeches, but these, if read, are forgotten 
the next half-hour.” 

Mr. Labouchere does himself an in- 
justice in this bit of current retrospect. I 
irequently see him quoted in the American 
Press, and his criticism of great subjects 
is translated into all the Continental 
languages. Only the other day I came 
upon a most entertaining two columns in 
a leading Chicago journal, devoted to the 
hon. gentleman, and made up from my 
essay of a dozen years ago, showing how 
fresh and green is the memory of his 
work, and the characteristic incidents of 
his early career. One could have no 
better illustration of the opposite of Mr. 
Labouchere’s views about his speeches 
and his writings than this abiding inter- 
est in them which is so characteristically 
displayed by the fast-going prairie city. 
The resuscitated essay sends my memory 
back to Queen Anne’s Gate, with the 
guards marching in the park, and the 
music of their trumpet-calls coming in at 
the open windows. Mr. Labouchere’s 
town house is now in the precincts of 
Old Palace Yard. Pope’s Villa is still 


his country seat, a fact in his biography 
which would make an excellent text for a 
literary and political study of yesterday 
and to-day. One cannot imagine a more 
genial host in town or on the Thames than 


Mr. Labouchere. The hardest things that 
have ever been said of him in the anec- 
dotes of clubs and drawing-rooms have 
been said by himself. 

As a journalist Mr. Labouchere has 
always been in earnest. As the editor 
and proprietor of Truth he has done more 
than Scotland Yard to put down bogus 
charities and fraudulent levies on the 
benevolent. He is the active enemy of 
blackmailers and the fearless critic of 
shams of all kinds. Before he started 
Truth, he had exercised his journalistic 
skill in the financial columns of the World. 
He helped to make Mr. Yaies’s paper a 
righteous scourge of company mongering. 
City iniquities continue to flourish, never- 
theless. The public memory is not a long 
one. Fresh victims rise up every few 
years ready for the sharks of finance that 
sail around the Stock Exchange, and 
not infrequently show their dorsal fins in 


baad 
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the backwaters of journalism. The work 
which. he did in the World Mr. La- 
bouchere afterwards carried on in Truth 
with an increased vigour and over a wider 
field. In journalism he has not only made 
a name that will live in the history of the 
Press, but as a war correspondent his 
“‘ Diary of A Besieged Resident in Paris,” 
forms part of the strange eventful history 
of a never-to-be-forgotten siege.’ Mr. La- 
bouchere has a bright, incisive style. 
There is never any mistaking what he 
means. He deals in no involved sen- 
tences. His language is simplicity itself. 
A knowledge of foreign tongues has not 
imported into his English any outside 
adulteration. It is almost as Saxon as 
John Bright’s, and has much of the simple 
charm of the language of George Dawson. 
He is a man of a wide and curious ex- 
perience, and his mental horizon is far 
broader than even his party allies under- 
stand. If he had been as much in 
downright earnest in the political selection 
of his friends, when he went into Parlia- 
ment, as he was when marking out for 
himself his journalistic policy, I believe 
he would have held a far stronger position 
in the House of Commons than he does at 
this moment. That, however, is only an 
individual opinion, and not, I hope, an 
impertinent one; though, if anyone thinks 
Mr. Labouchere cares about any man’s 
opinion, he is mistaken. He would 
have taken office, outside or’ inside the 
Cabinet, if it had been offered him, with 
no higher sense of his own importance 
than he feels without it. I can imagine 
him sitting down, with an amused smile, to 
answer the various rumours that were 
current concerning the reasons why he 
was not in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, as if 
he had been writing to accept office. 
What more can a man want who is in- 
terested in affairs than Mr. Labouchere 
possesses? Founder and editor of a 
popular journal, a seat in the House, 
plenty of money and a healthy capacity 
for the enjoyment of travel, fond of a 
cigarette, and in the best part of the 
London year keeping open house for his 
friends in one of the most picturesque 
and accessible spots on the river, with a 
companionable wife and a pretty daugh- 
ter—what, indeed, can a man want more ? 
But talking of Pope’s Villa and its ac- 
cessibility, and touching that chat ‘for 
Harper's and *‘ Journalistic London” ever 
so long ago, I have recently been almost 
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rebuked for not narrating a story of La- 
bouchere, which has no place in that 
previous sketch, just as if I had taken 
out a patent for Laboucherian anecdotes ; 
or as if I had written a text book of the 
vagaries of the honourable member for 
Northampton. It is late in the day to 
take me to task for omitting a character- 
istic anecdote which I have heard him 
relate in somewhat different terms from 
the version of an American correspondent 
given with all the circumstantiality of 
time and place and personal knowledge. 
The narrator was dining at Pope’s Villa 
when a Mexican gentleman turned up 
without an invitation and would insist 
upon talking business. He had an im- 
portant concession and was interested in 
some joint stock company which he de- 
sired to commend to Labouchere. Not 
long after the ladies had retired to the 
drawing-room, Labouchere said to the 
Mexican, ‘“‘How do you expect to get 
back to London to-night? I cannot offer 
you a bed; my house, as you see, is full. 
Have you a carriage?” ‘ No,” replied 
the Mexican, “I came by the railroad, 
and shall return that way.” ‘“ But the 
train is now about to start.” The Mexi- 
can’s countenance fell. ‘‘ There is one 
chance for you,” said Labouchere; “I 
can row you down the river and catch 


the train from Reading, that stops at the 


next station. We can talk stocks and 
concessions em route.” Labouchere, ex- 
cusing himself to his guests, started off 
with the Mexican. An hour later he 
returned. ‘‘ Did you catch the train?’’ 
he was asked. ‘‘ That Mexican,” said 
Labouchere crisply, and flinging the 
end of a cigarette from the window, “is 
landed on an «sland which is overflowed 
at high tide. It will be high tide in half 
an hour. Probably his body will be car- 
ried out to sea and never recovered. No 
man ever spoilt my dinner with Mexican 
concessions twice.” ‘“ A joke,” says the 
correspondent, “of course it was a joke.” 
Nevertheless that Mexican, who for 
months had been a familiar figure in the 
City, was never seen again within the 
Lord Mayor’s territory. 

Henry Labouchere, the eldest son of 
the late John Labouchere, of Broome 
Park, Surrey, and nephew of the late 
Lord Taunton, was born in 1831, and 
educated at Eton and Cambridge. Among 
other official positions, his father was at 
one time President of the Board of Trade. 


PRESS. 
He was a gentleman of wealth, and his 
son is understood to have very consider- 
ably increased the property which he 
inherited at his father's death. Anyhow. 
Mr. Labouchere is wealthy enough to 
have been robbed through a clever for- 
gery of many thousands of pounds without 
having discovered the drain upon his 
banking account for a long period of time. 
I forget the circumstances of the fraud, 
but the general exclamation at the time 
was, “ How rich he must be for such 
drafts on his bank to be possible!” It 1s 
not only Mr. Labouchere’s journalistic 
courage, but this power of the purse that 
has enabled him to stand the suits for 
libel which on several occasions have 
been brought against him, involving 
enormous costs, suits which he has 
fought in the public interest, and suits 
which he has won with flying colours. 
but next to losing a case is the expense 
of winning it. Mr. Labouchere in costs 
and damages has still owing to him over 
forty-thousand pounds, not a penny of 
which he is likely to recover. In the year 
1854 he entered the diplomatic service, and 
was successively Attaché at Washington, 
Munich, Stockholm, St. Petersburg and 
Dresden. In 1862 he was appointed 
Third Secretary at Constantinople, and 
second in 1863, and retired in 1864. In 
the following year, he entered Parliament 
as Liberal member for Windsor, but was 
unseated on petition. From 1867 to 1868 
he sat for Middlesex. In 1874 he un- 
successfully coritested Nottingham. But 
in 1880 he was returned at the head of 
the poll for Northampton, with Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He evinced no sympathy with 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s views on religion, and 
for a time seemed rather to fight shy of 
his colleague’s extreme ideas on certain 
questions of domestic politics; but as 
time wore on, Labouchere, like many 
other members of his party, came to 


_ respect Bradlaugh, and as Bradlaugh 


found himself winning a certain kind of 
esteem, even among the Conservatives, 
he modified his aggressive policy and 
annexed something of the courtesy of 
parliamentary manners, which at first he 
most conspicuously lacked. I don’t think 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh were 
ever any more than political comrades re- 
presenting the same constituency, though I 
know that Labouchere regarded him as 
perfectly sincere in his public life. 

When men in these days are so much 
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of a pattern, and the pattern is so common- 
place, there is something irresistible in a 
character that suggests romance; that 
has defied conventionality; that has 
missed no opportunity to satisfy a desire 
for travel and adventure; that has been 
behind the scenes of diplomacy without 
being trammelled by its discipline ; that 
has carried a journalistic pen in and out 
of besieged Paris; that has seen life above 


‘stairs, and has never looked for sincerity 


in society or friendship in politics. If 
with such bases of character to work 
upon, a novelist allowed his man in later 
life to drift from his original moorings, we 
should feel that his work was inartistic. I 
only hope that Mr. Labouchere is really 
not in his heart angry with our British 
pioneers in Africa, any more than he de- 
sires the flag to be hauled down in Egypt. 
As a young man, he evinced many of the 
very qualities that have made English 
adventurers, such as Selous and Rhodes, 
whose exploits in Africa he condemns. Dis- 
cipline did not sit easily on his shoulders 
atEton. He and the Dons at Cambridge 
had perpetual rows. When he left the 
University he resolved to travel beyond 
the seas. Mexico was a country which 
he especially desired to see. 

Having resided in the capital for some 
little time, he rode off on his own horse 
with fifty dollars in his pocket. After 
a ramble of eighteen months, he returned 
to the capital and fell in love with a lady 
of the circus. He travelled with the 
troupe and took money at the doors, or 
rather oranges and maize, the equivalents 
for coin. By-and-by he tired of this oc- 
cupation and went to the United States. 
He found himself at St. Paul, which was 
then only a cluster of houses. Here he 
met a party of Chippeway Indians going 
back to their homes. He went with them 
and lived with them for six months, hunt- 
ing buffalo, joining in their work and 
sports, playing cards for wampum neck- 
laces, and living what to Joaquin Miller 
would have been a poem in so many 
stanzas, but which to the more prosaic 
and eccentric Englishman was just see- 
ing life and passing away the time. He 
went to New York, and, making that city 
his headquarters, visited the towns round 
about. It occurred to him to go into the 
diplomatic service. He had influence, and 
he went into it. ‘‘ There were no exami- 
nations then,”’ he remarked, as he related 
this incident in his career to me over a 


cigar at his house at Queen Anne’s Gate, 
The inference conveyed was, that if there 
had been an educational ordeal to pass 
through, he would not have entered the 
service ; but Mr. Labouchere, in spite of 
his political audacity and his journalistic 
arrogance, is quite a modest man, and is 
full of deprecation of his many accom- 
plishments, except when he thinks he is 
jarring the sensibilities of some especially 
moral person by relating incidents in his 
gaming and theatrical experiences (all of 
which have been harmless enough, as the 
world goes), and then he suddenly re- 
members rather startling episodes of his 
varied career, such, for example, as his 
appointment as Attaché at Washington 
when he could not be found. Picking up 
a newspaper during a journey westward, 
he read the announcement of his ad- 
vancement to the position he desired. 
Eventually he turned up at Washington, 
where he lived for two years. During the 
Crimean war he aided and abetted the 
crimping of American citizens for the 
English army, and was kicked out of the 
Legation. It was this young attaché who 
excited the ire of a certain American 
citizen who called to see Mr. Crampton. 

‘**T want to see the boss.” 

“ You can’t; he is out. See me,” re- 
plied Labouchere. 

“You are no good to me—I must see 
the boss. I can wait.” 

“ Very well,” said the attaché, going on 
with his letter-writing ; ‘‘ take a seat.” 

The visitor waited for a considerable 
time. At last he said, “ Stranger, | have 
been fooling round here two hours; has 
the chief come in yet ?” 

‘No, you will see him drive up to the 
front door when he returns.”’ 

**How long do you reckon he will be 
before he comes? ” 

“Well,” said Labouchere, “ he went to 
Canada yesterday; I should say he'll be 
here in about six weeks.” 

The English attaché was fond of gam- 
bling, and he takes pleasure, when in a 
conversational mood, in relating his 
troubles and adventures at cards. He 
once nearly starved, he says, owing to his 
passion for gambling. 

‘* While I was Attaché at Washington,” 
he says, “I was sent by the minister to 
look after some ‘ Irish patriots’ at Boston. 
I took up my residence at a small hotel, 
and wrote down ‘Smith’ in the hotel book 
as my name. In the evening I went toa 
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gambling establishment, where I incon- 
tinently lost all the money that I had 
with me except half-a-dollar. Then I 
went to bed, satisfied with my prowess. 
The next morning the bailiffs seized on 
the hotel for debt, and all the guests were 
requested to pay their bills and to take 
away their luggage. I could not pay 
mine, and so I could not take my luggage 
to another hotel. All that I could do 
was to write to Washington for a remit- 
tance and wait two days for its arrival. 
The first day 1 walked about and spent 
my half-dollar on food. It was summer, 
so I slept on a bench on the Common 
and in the morning went to the bay to 
wash myself. I felt independent of all 
the cares and troubles of civilisation. 
But I had nothing with which to buy 
myself a breakfast. I grew hungry, and 
towards evening so exceedingly hungry 
that I entered a restaurant and ordered 
dinner, without any clear idea how I was 
to pay for it except by leaving my coat in 
pledge. In those days Boston restaurants 
were mostly in cellars, and there was a 
bar near the door where the proprietor 
sat to receive payment. As I ate my 
dinner, I observed that all the waiters, 
who were Irishmen, were continually star- 
ing at me, and evidently speaking of me 
to each other. A guilty conscience made 
me think that this was because I had an 
impecunious look, and that they were 
discussing whether my clothes would 
cover my bill. At last one of them ap- 
proached me and said, ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir ; are you the patriot Meagher?’ Now 
this patriot was a gentleman who had 
aided Smith O'Brien in his Irish rising 
and had been sent to Australia, and had 
escaped thence to the United States. It 
was my business to look after ‘ patriots,’ 
so I put my finger before my lips and 
s2id, ‘ Hush!’ while I cast up my eyes to 
the ceiling, as though I saw a vision of 
Erin beckoning to me. It was felt at 
once that I was Meagher. The choicest 
viands were placed before me, and most 
excellent wine. When I had done justice 
to all the good things I appoached the 
bar and asked boldly for my bil. The 
proprietor, also an Irishman, said, ‘ From 
a man like you who has suffered in the 
good cause I can take no money ; allow 
a brother patriot to shake you by the 
hand.’ I allowed him. I further ailowed 
all the waiters to shake hands with me, 
and stalked forth with the stern, resolved, 
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but somewhat condescendingly dismal air 
which I have seen assumed by patriot, 
in exile. Again I slept on the Common 
again I washed in the bay. Then I went 
to the post-office, found a letter for me 
from Washington with some money in it, 
and breakfasted.” 

On leaving the United States the young 
diplomat was ordered successively to St. 
Petersburg, Munich, Frankfort, Stock- 
holm, Florence, and finally to Constanti- 
nople. Wherever his post might be, 
that, it seems, was the last place in 
which to find him. Once he received a 
notice that he had been promoted to be 
First Secretary of Legation at the Republic 
of Parana. He did not go thither, for, 
unknown to the Foreign Office, the Re- 
public in question had ceased to exist. 
At the end of six months he was indig- 
nantly asked by Lord Russell why he was 
not at Parana. Labouchere replied that 
he had imagined that he had been ap- 
pointed a secretary in partibus infidelium 
on account of his exemplary services, and 
that he might enjoy the salary in Europe. 
The official reply was a command to start 
at once. Labouchere asked ‘ whither,” 


whereupon the Government discovered 
that the Republic to which they had ap- 
pointed him had collapsed some ten 


months before. He was ordered to go to 
St. Petersburg. Six months afterwards 
he was heard of at Homburg. Lord 
Russell was once more very indignant. 
Labouchere replied that his means were 
small, but his zeal great, and that as 
neither his purse nor the Government 
liberality ran to the cost of trains, he was 
walking to Russia, and hoped to reach 
St. Petersburg in the course of the year. 
The scapegrace who worried the Dons at 
Cambridge, it will be seen, led the Gov- 
ernment a dance during his employment 
in the diplomatic service. There is a 
certain air of mischief to-day in his 
journalistic exploits, but he has brought 
io his work, as a writer and an editor, an 
amount of woridiy experience and know- 
ledge which serves him well and enriches 
his chatty criticisms of men and things 
with a variety of wayside illustration and 
incident which is the secret of his popu- 
lar style. For example, when Khalil 
Pasha was recalled from being Ambassa- 
dor in Paris because he had been posted 
at a club for 40,0co francs which he had 
lost at écarté, Labouchere bubbled over 
with sympathy for him in Truth, and 
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related how Khalil had begun life with 
£50,000 a year, but having his (Labou- 
chere’s) passion for gambling, had frittered 
most of it away. When he was Turkish 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, he lost 
several million francs at whist to the 
Russians about the Court, which he paid 
like a gentleman. ‘‘ He once saved me,” 
said Labouchere, “‘ from a heavy loss, and 
that is why I take an interest in him. 
He, a Russian, and I sat down one even- 
ing to have a quiet rubber. The Russians 
have a hideous device of playing with 
what they call a zero, that is to say, a 
zero is added to all winnings and losses, 
so that ten stands for a thousand, etc. 
When Khalil and the Russian had won 
their dummies, I found to my horror that 
with the zero I had lost about £4,000. 
Then it came to my turn to take dummy. 
I had won a game, and my opponents 
had won a game, and we were playing 
for the odd trick in the last game. If I 
failed to win it, I should lose about £8,000. 
Only two cards remained in hand | had 
marked up six tricks, and my opponents 
five. Khalil had the lead; he had the 
best trump and a thirteenth card. The 
only other trump was in the hands of the 
dummy. He had, therefore, only to play 
his trump and then the thirteenth card to 
win the rubber, when he let drop the 
latter card, for his fingers were of a very 
‘thumby’ description. Before he could 
take it up I pushed the dummy’s trump 
on it, and claimed the trick. The Russian 
howled, Khalil howled; they said that 
this was very sharp practice. I replied 
that whist is essentially a game of sharp 
practice, and that I was acting in ac- 
cordance with the rules. Tne iookers-o7n 
were appealed to, and, of course, gave it 
in my favour. Thus did I make, or rather 
save, £6,000, against Russia and Turkey 
in alliance, through the fault of the Turk ; 
and it seems to me that the poor Otto- 
man, when later on he went to war (1877) 
with his ally of the card-table, lost the 
game much as Khalil lost his game of whist 
tome. To have good cards is one thing, 
to know how to make use of them quite 
another.” 

He wasin Paris during the siege. A cor- 
respondent of the Daily News wanted to go 
home: had a wife and family in London, 
and other excuses for leaving. Labou- 
chere offered to stay in his stead, and to 
this fortunate circumstance the public is 
indebted for one of the raciest and most 


realistic accounts of the siege of Paris 
from a resident’s point of view that has 
yet been published. The “ Diary of a 
Besieged Resident in Paris,” published 
by Macmillan, still realises to the reader, 
better than any of the histories, the con- 
dition of Paris, its heroism, cowardice, 
frivolity, devotion, self-denial, and suf- 
fering during its investment and up to its 
final capitulation. The letters appeared 
in the Daily News, and with the graphic 
work of Mr. Forbes, lifted the paper from 
a losing property into the haven of fame 
and prosperity. 

“How did you get your letters to 
London with a marked regularity that 
surprised everybody ?”’ I asked the “ be- 
sieged resident ” one day. 

‘Jules Favre,” replied Labouchere, 
“kindly told the correspondents that if 
they gave letters to the balloon man he 
would take special care of them. I guessed 
that the care would be special, so I used 
to give dummies to the Government mes- 
senger, and slip my letters into the post, 
addressed to a lady, who used to take 
them to the Daily News office. There 
was no time to overhaul all the private 
letters that went out, and mine, not being 
open to the distinction of journalistic cor- 
respondence, got through all right.” 

When the World was started, Mr. La- 
bouchere wrote its City articles. His first 
success in this new position was one that 
he would probably relate to you with a 
chuckle if you were on sufficiently familiar 
terms to ask him questions. It was in 
this way. He learned on good authority 
that the chiefs of the Times had resolved 
to force Mr. Sampson, their City editor, to 
resign his position. Labouchere at once 
denounced him in the +Verld, and ordered 
the Times to dismiss him. He caited upon 
the Times not to delay this performance of 
duty, but to get rid of Sampson at once. 
The resignation of Sampson following 
quickly on the World's authoritative stric- 
tures and arrogant demands, impressed 
the city and the general public, and 
considerably enhanced the paper’s repu- 
tation. Then followed the World’s cam- 
paign against the money-lenders. One of 
the persons attacked brought a criminal 
prosecution against the World, but the 
case was dismissed. It was at this time 
that the World became a profitable insti- 
tution. Having “an eye to business,” 
Labouchere withdrew from the World 
and started Truth. The paper paid from 
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the first. It was bright, personal, and, 
one might add with fairness, imper- 
tinent. The gossip was fresh, careless, 
well-informed and fearless. Society is 
cruel. It enjoys the misfortunes of its 
neighbours. People bought Zvuth with a 
desire to see who was “going to get it 
next,” who or what institutions would be 
marked down for exposure. City men 
who were shaky, trembled; snobs, who 
were chary of their supposed dignity, 
opened the paper with nervous fingers. 
Labouchere hit out right and left, some- 
times fairly, sometimes unfairly, but 
always cleverly, always with skill, always 
with courage. He was threatened openly 
and privately with physical punishment, 
but his pen never wavered, and he dipped 
it deeper into gall the more he was opposed. 

Incidental to his other ventures and 
adventures, the honourable member for 
Northampton has had interesting theat- 
rical experiences. He owned the Queen’s 
Theatre. Sometimes he let it, amd some- 
times brought out plays himself. He 
generally lost by them, but now and then 
had a success. Occasionaly, in the midst 
of the preparations for a new production, 
he would go abroad. When particularly 


wanted by the management he could not 
be found. The work went on, however, 


all the same, and so did the loss. Once 
he was advised to ‘cram the house for a 
whole week with “ orders,” so that no- 
body could get in. The traditional 
“House Full” was posted at all the 
entrances. He did this on condition, 
that after a week everybody should be 
compelled to pay. When the second 
week came the house was empty. Then 
the actors complained, they could not 
act to empty benches. ‘ Why don’t 
you draw?” was Labouchere’s reply to 
their grievance. ‘“ Draw! Confound it, 
why don’t you draw?” He announced 
Shakesperian revivals, proposing to pro- 
duce one new playof the bard’s in splendid 
style every year. Notices were put up at 
all the entrances, inviting the audience to 
vote on the piece. For a long time he 
worked up quite an excitement by posting 
up the results of the voting. This was a 
capital idea; it increased the number who 
paid at the doors immensely. Never- 
theless, the Queen’s did not prove a 
financial success. 

Among the plays produced there was 
an adaptation of “‘ Patrie,” by Labouchere 
himself,a capital piece I thought; one 


of Sardou’s most dramatic stage stories, 
shrewdly and cleverly presented in 
English. It is a favourite subject of 
mine. I had in my desk at the timea 
translation from the French, which I 
hoped some great manager might fancy. 
Holland is one of the few foreign countries 
that I know well. Motley's history has 
always been to me as exciting as any 
novel; and I remember going to the 
Queen’s with great anticipations of de- 
light; but somehow “Fatherland” did 
not go; it was not exactly “guyed,” 
but it dragged. It was not convincing, 
and I remember that one of the most 
amused spectators was the adapter him- 
self. During Mr. Labouchere’s lessee- 
ship of the Queen’s, Miss Henrietta Hod- 
son was the manageress and leading 
lady, and she made several interesting 
appearances. Henry Irving. Charles 
Wyndham, Lionel Brough, John Ryder 
and other distinguished actors were 
members of the company. Since those 
days Miss Henrietta Hodson has be- 
come Mrs. Henry Labouchere, but she 
still takes an interest in the stage. Only 
the other day in an out-door representa- 
tion of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
in the grounds of Pope’s Villa, her 
daughter played Puck, and “ put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes,” 
with something of her mother’s histrionic 
grace. Pope’s Villa is delightfully sit- 
uated, with its lawns overhanging the 
river in front, and its quiet retreat of 
verdant grounds and gardens at the 
back. Irecall a pleasant sunny afternoon 
when it was Mrs. Labouchere’s pleasure 
to consider a certain green place bounded 
by tall elms a stage, and to rehearse there 
part of the forest scene in “ As You Like 
It” for the coaching of a new Rosalind, 
who dated her success and theatrical pro- 
sperity from that afternoon. Nor is she 
the only stage aspirant to whom Mrs. 
Labouchere has lent a helping hand. The 
audience was very limited. We occupied 
three chairs, one of them placed conveni- 
ently in touch with certain elegant refresh- 
ments of fruit and wines and cigarettes. 
I don’t suppose Celia and Rosalind ever 
had for their stage a prettier set, and 
certainly not a more sympathetic audi- 
ence. Celia read her part and Rosalind, 
prompted by Celia, spoke her lines, suiting 
the action to the word, the word to the 
action. They were both dressed in 
summer gowns and wore summer hats; 
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and it naturally occurs to one to remark 
apropos of that afternoon at Pope’s Villa, 
how little the world really knows of its 
public men, their recreations, their habits 
and their customs. Here was this re- 
puted cynic and political firebrand, listen- 
ing to a scene from Shakespeare as con- 
tentedly and with as much enjoyment as if 
he had been the veriest amateur in 
criticism, smoking his after-dinner pipe in 
his little suburban garden. 

To say that a man is an excellent host, 
considerate of his guests, amiable, modest, 
not argumentative in his own house, is 
more or less of an impertinence; but in 
the case of a journalist and politician, who 
in his public life is fearless as he is ready 
in attack, and is a fighter with a habit of 
saying what “the man in the street” calls 
“nasty things,” it is interesting in a gene- 
ral way to know that in private life he is 
not a bit like the person whom the man 
in the street would be inclined to evolve 
either from his inner consciousness or 
from his studies of the newspaper press. 
Not long ago Labouchere met that typi- 
cal individual face to face. The occasion 
illustrates Labouchere’s ideas of enjoy- 
ment and his journalistic instinct. He 
and his wife were boating by easy stages 
from Oxford to London. They slept at 
country inns by the way. At one village 
they had to be content with lodgings over a 
butcher’s shop; but they were delighted 
with the simpie and well-cooked food 
which was provided by their hostess, 
and found the humble chambers clean 
and the kerosine lamp far less aggres- 
sive in its odour than might have been 
expected. Labouchere, who only drinks 


@ol 
wine when he cannot get good milk 
or water, was easily satisfied with the 
Thames Valley fare. At one humble hos- 
telry,sin the general room, where the 
evening banguet consisted of cold lamb 
and salad, followed by dainty home- 
churned cheese and home-grown fruits, 
they met two gentlemen, making a Satur- 
day to Monday trip, and from whom they 
learned that Truth was one of the most 
*blackguard” of papers and Labou- 
chere the “most awful of scamps.” 
With the coffee Labouchere handed the 
strangers his cigarette case, and they en- 
tertained him with a series of extraor- 
dinary stories about himself, his habits of 
life, his financial position, and the policy 
of his paper, all the time abusing him in 
the very strongest language they could 
command. Mrs. Labouchere considered 
it “‘as good as a play,” and she is 
an authority on the drama. They were 
constant readers of Truth, these two gew 
tlemen from town, although they hated 
the paper, and one of them went so far 
as to intimate that if Labouchere met 
with a violent death, he would be very 
glad to dance on his grave, or something 
to that effect. I have no doubt Labou- 
chere parted with these two gentlemen on 
such terms as would compel them to vote 
him and his wife an excellent and agree- 
able couple; but they must have been 
considerably astonished to read in the fol- 
lowing week’s Truth a lively account of 
themselves and their comments. The 
story made an entertaining and instruc- 
tive column of Truth in the best narra- 
tory style of its editor. All is grist that 
comes to the journalistic mill. 
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THE MAN WHO THINKS THE SERVICE HAS GONE TO THE DOGS. 
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THE MAN WHO PROMOTES COMPANIES, 





A Society Sphinx. 


By SOPHIE KAPPEY (Mrs. Alfred Hart), 
Author of ‘‘A Modern Martyr,” “ A Double Ruin,” &c. 


(Continued from last month.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
; IKE one in a dream, Notley loos- 
i ened himself from that kindly 
grasp and, with halting, almost 
aged steps, passed over to the table where 
lis wife had stood. 

Drawing the flickering light still closer 
he peered into the tray of the open jewel 
box. Five rings (three of cousiderable 
value) had been placed therein; two cum- 
paratively worthless ones remained—the 
others were gone. 

He reeled and almost fell. 

“ My little one a thief—my wife a thief! 
It's a lie!” and the miserable man struck 
his head and beat the wall with his hands 
while he sobbed in his anguish. 

“ Be brave, old friend,” cried Ralph. 
“Some mystery enshrouds it all. She 
had not the mien of a guilty woman.” 

“IT would have 

given her all,” was 
ihe piteous reply. 
“She had but to 
ask, and her slight- 
est caprice was 
gfarfted; but to 
place her sweet, 
wee hands in mine 
and—Oh, God help 
me, it cannot be 
true!” 

Many, many bro. 
ken sentences did 
the poor fellow 
utter -— sentences 
too sad, too sacred 
to reveal ; but none 
touchedColonel Va- 
rien more than the 
pain-wrung reflec- 
tion : * Thank God 
our baby died!” 

Daylight broke 


HE PEERED INTO THE TRAY 
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and stole through the closed blinds. Alec 
crept near to the window, and drawing up 
the one, threw the other open wide. How 
bitter and how cruel the wintry air. How 
white the snow; how dark and drear his 
soul, how desolate his shame. The wide 
expanse of dreary bleakness beyond 


seemed an emblem of his future life; for 

is not life bleak and purposeless when 

robbed of trust in the one being whom we 

most love and cherish ? 
. + 


Lena woke somewhat later than was 
her wont, and had not much opportunity 
of speaking to her husband before lun- 
cheon-time. She thought him looking 
strangely haggard, and longed for her 
guests to disperse for ‘their morning's 
amusements, so that she might claim her 
darling for a few minutes’ chat. 

At last they found themselves alone. 
She came forward 
to where he stood 
leaning, with down- 

| bent head, against 
wa) the jutting corner 
f of the mantelshelf. 
f His arms were 
folded across his 
1 breast; with tender 
movement she 
strove to loosen 
them. 
** You are barring 
g your heart,” she 
whispered ; “come, 
place them round 
me and scold your 
wife for being so 
late this morning 
Do you know you 
have not yet looked 
at or kissed me ?” 

“Tam ill,” he replied tersely and with- 

out moving a muscle, 
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“ll?” was the dismayed echo. 
* You were well yesterday, dear one, 
when we bade each other good-night.” 

“Yes,” with a peculiar accent ; 
“but you must remember that strange 
illnesses can grip us even in the space 
of an hour.” 

The frightened colour leapt to her 
cheek—the stain of guilt, he thought 
—as she replied: “ Tell me what ails 
you—-you alarm me; feel how my 
heart is beating.” 

“ And feel how leaden mine. No, 
Lena, I cannot talk to younow. Pre- 
sently I may tell, or you may guess, 
what ails me.” 

Her poor mouth quivered like a 
child s—nay, as some flower will do, 
she seemed to droop before the sud- 
den blight of coldness. 

* You do not love me?” she mur- 
mured., 

And with a bitter smile, he answered: 
* [ love you too well.” 

A smothered sob, a slight flutter of gar- 
ments, and Alec's wife had left him. 

“ She knows—she knows!” he groaned. 
«Oh, that I might die!” 

During the afternoon, while the unhappy 
husband sat alone in his study—for he 
had given orders that none should disturb 
him—he was roused from his reverie by a 
violent knocking at the door. 

“Come in,” he answered listlessly and 
without rising. 

** Kome in! how ze deffil can I kome in 
when ze door is locked, mein friend?” 
was the somewhat irritable retort. 

“By Jove! it’s dear old Reinhart,” 
thought Notley, springing up and mo- 
mentarily forgetting his trouble. “Of 
course, he was to arrive to-day, only,” 
with a sigh, “this affair has knocked 
every other idea out of my brain.” 

Turning the key, and flinging the door 
open, he grasped the hands of the small 
individual who had been beating a tattoo 
without, and drew him into the room. 

“ Well, you are not very ceremonious,” 
exclaimed Dr. von Reinhart, a diminutive 
German, whose head seemed to play the 
most important part of his appearance, so 
inal-proportioned was it to the rest of his 
body. It gave one the impression that 
everything he eat went to nourish the 
brain, for if ever intelligence flashed from 
eyes, it flashed from the eyes of this 
‘Teuton. 

“ And you are in trouble, mein Alick ?” 





SHE CAME FORWARD. 


were the next words he uttered. “ How 
is madame, your adorable wife? Ah! she 
is von angel, so divverend to our fair 
ladies in ze Fatherland.” 

‘‘ My wife is well, I believe.” 

*““You beleefe! Hev ze birds been 
becking? Hev zey been findin a few 
zornes in zere leetle nest, hein?” con- 
tinued the voluble Doctor with the perfect 
freedom of an old and valued friend. 

‘IT am in trouble, Carl,” was the abrupt 
reply; “such trouble that I would wil- 
lingly throw myself from yon window to 
evade it. Oh, I am glad, yet sorry, you 
have come, for you will be but another 
witness to my bitter disgrace.” 

‘« Disgrace! disgrace! ach, but you are 
mad. How ze deffil ken disgrace kome 
to you?” 

“In this wise. Listen. I know that 
I can trust you—that you are the dearest, 
cheeriest fellow under the sun. But when 
I have finished the story, even you will 
say there is no help, no hope.” And, with 
intense shame in his voice, Alec Notley 
unfolded his pitiful tale. 

The little German listened with puck- 
ered brow, and when the speaker ended 
with a painful break in the throat, Dr. 
von Reinhart burst forth with the words, 
** She haves not done it!” 

** Didn't do it!” echoed Alec. ‘‘ Why 
I saw her with my own eyes. Ah! do not 
I, above all others, know every line of ng 
sweet body? Would not I, above @ 
others, gladly deem it some trick of the 
imagination? No, no, my friend, it was 
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Lena, my wife—the woman who gave 
birth to our little son, who lived but six 
hours.” 

“] repead, she heves not done it—at 
least, not ov her own vree vil!” 

“ But, man, you are joking! I saw her, 
I tell you; saw her come in, alone, un- 
aided, fingering the jewels with the air of 
a connoisseur.” 

“She may heves swallowed dem for all 
I cares,” persisted the little man. ‘“ Der 
is many mysteries in dis life ov ours—and 
[ smells von here. You spoils your leetle 
Lena; you gifs her everything. Vhy for, 
den shou!d she want to steal ? ” 

“Ah, that’s the bitterest sting of all! 
As I said to Varien, I refused her nothing. 
She had my life at her command—and 
she breaks, ruins it for a few paltry 
rings.” 

“Some gret ladies might do zo—but 
not your wife, mein Alick. Tells me, who 
hef you staying mit you? How many 
peeples are der in de house ? ” 

“ About two dozen, with the servants. 
Some of the guests you know —for instance, 
Lady Voily Vane 4 

“ Ach, ze leetle lady mit de frezzy wigs, 
who looks into ze heavens zo”— turning 
up his eyes—“ and who told me she evere 
wears a golden pork at her neck for luck.” 

“A what?” 

“A pork — pig—svwine —vat 
you vill. Ow such a charmiuvk 
lady as Madame Dollie can 
wears a pork, I know not. It 
is not a vere flatter- 
ing emplem. Now, 
some of ze ozair 
ladies ?” 

* Mrs. Lemaire, 
you h.ow, is the lady 
robbed.” 

“ Yes, yes; I vants 
nozzing mit her.”’ 

“Then there is 
Maud Holmay—that 
pretty girl with whom 
you flirted so dis- 
gracefully last Christ- 
mas !” 

“Von angel! von 
cherebimkin! Ne- 
vaire hev I seen such 
blue eyes ; such pink 
cheeks, such goldink 
hairs. If I vas von 
young boy mit a pew- 
tiful poddy, I vould 


“HOW ZE DEFFIL CAN 1 KOME IN?" 
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“SHE IS NOW COMING UP THE PATH.” 


say: ‘ Maude, mein little cherebimkin, be 
But lam so ugly; s> 


mein little Frau.’ 
vere ugly!” 

‘I don't know whether you know the 
two Denzas,” continued Alec, smiling in 
spite of himself; ‘anyhow, I am certain 
you have never met Mrs. Duval—who is 
a widow, with eyes ——”’ 

“ Ze Denzas are twinlets, are they not? 

I like zem not much; 
zey giggles an are 
giddies—and smiles 
von rudely at me. I 
heard zem zay I vas 
von leetle monster! 
But I not know ze 
widder.” 
s ‘*She is beautiful; 
and will, I expect, 
turn your head ;” 
answered Alec, ris- 
ing meanwhile and 
standing against th : 
window, which face d 
thegarden. “If I mis- 

) take not, she is now coming 

‘up the path. If you are 

quick, you may get a 
glimpse of her before she 
enters the house.” 

The little man went for- 
ward and peered at the tall 
figure, which, as though 

conscious that unseen eycs 
were watching, was slowly 
approaching the house. She 
was dressed in grey, a dress 
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that displayed to advantage her singular 
dark beauty. At her breast was an mno- 
cent bunch of scarlet berries, and the same 
touch of colour was visible in her dainty 
bonnet. A gracious vision of ripe woman- 
hood, but one upon which the German's 
eyes rested coldly. 

Mrs. Duval casually glanced at the 
window, near which the two men were 
standing; without, however, noticing the 
watchers, and with that momentary up- 
lifting of the face, the German started 
violently. Then into his eyes stole a 
gleam of cruel triumph, and he began to 
whistle softly. 

Suddenly he startled Alec by saying, 
“* Hev you ever heard of hypnotism, mein 
Alick ?” 

“ Hypnotism ?” 
echoed Notley list- 
lessly. ‘Yes, of 
course I have. But 
what has that to 
do with this case?” 

“Everyting, 
everyting. Kome, 
kome, do not stare 
dare like von 
frogge Iam 
speakin’ ze truth, 
and I vill tell you 
how. Ven [ first 
komed here, fresh 
and inderested 
from my new sci- 
entific researches Tt, 
on hypnotism, I * 
said to mein self, 
de vife von Alick is von admirable subject 
veron to exberementalise. I remembere 
tinking how much I should like to make 
some exberement upon her. Vell, some 
one else has tought so too, and who it iss, 
ve must find out. Vould you like your 
mind put at rest on ze subject of vree 
vill? Yes? Den gif medat ring on your 
fingere and dat vive pound note lyin’ on 
your desk, and in von quarder of an hour, 
I, mitout moving from dis spot, vill make 
your vife kome in and take ze articles and 
put zem in your bedroom, she not know- 
ing von vord about it ” 

‘““If you do that, then God bless— 
God bless you!” and, too moved for 
other words, something very like tears 
trickled down the cheeks of the anguished 
speaker. 

“I vill do it! I vill do it! But you 
must geep still, you must geep quiet.” 
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With breathless interest, Notley watched 
Dr. von Reinhart as he threw himself 
back in his chair, and, so to say, concen- 
trated all power of will in his eyes. The 
small body seemed to become perfectly 
rigid, the hands expanded like the claws 
of a bird, and the atmosphere was as if 
charged with magnetic fluid, exerting toa 
certain extent an influence upon the man 
whose whole honour was at stake. Long, 
and then more rapid breaths issued from 
the chest of the German. Presently he 
sat erect, and fastened his strange, érie 
glance upon the door. ‘‘ Come; I command 
it,” his look appeared to say. 

And then, to Notley’s horror, but ah! 
how much to his intense relief, the door 
was thrown open, and Lena, with the 
same air of purpose upon her face, en- 
tered. She never paused, she never 
wavered in the direction she was silently 
bidden to take. Straight- 
way she came to the, 
table, swerving neithcr 
to right nor to left, and, 
lifting the ring 
and note from the 
. spot whereon they 
-. had been placed, 
#2 she slowly left the 
~~ room. 

A moment of in- 
tense silence per- 
vaded the study. 
Dr. von Reinhart 
sank back, appa- 
rently exhausted. 
Then Alec rose, 
and, coming close to his friend, took the 
thin, nervous hands within his strong 
brown ones, and held them as though he 
could never let them drop. ‘‘ You have 
saved me from worse than death,” he 
muttered. “Again I say, God bless 
you!” 

**Nevere mind ze blessinks. De ting 
iss, mein friend, to recovere ze jewels. 
Ah! vot heve I done ? Nozing, nozing. | 
goost'turned up like von gut benny, and 
before to morrow ends you shall be quite 


LENA ENTERED. 


happy. Ze berdies shall sing in zere 
nests! Von ting more, vipe out all 


anxiety, heve patience and all vill be 
vell.” 

The evening arrived, and with it some 
previously invited guests. During dinner 
Dr. von Reinhart was the centre of 
attraction, for in spite of his quaint die 
tion, he was a brilliant conversationist, 
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and, with ready tact, always appeared to 
choose the topic most sympathetic to his 
listener. Suddenly he startled Mrs. Not- 
ley. near whom he sat, by asking, in a dry 
tone, ‘ Vere did you meet that vriend of 
yours? Ze vidow, I mean?” 

“On board the steamer, when making 
a tour up the Rhine.” 

“ How long ago is dat?” 

“ A year or so.” 

« And heve she been your combanion 
evere since ?”” 

“Oh! no. I merely invited her, ac- 
cording to a promise then given, to join 
our Christmas gathering.” 

“Ah! zo!” was the Doctor’s medita- 
tive reply, as he narrowly watched the 
object of their discussion. 

At that moment, Claire, who was his 
viz-a-viz, looked up and met that piercing 
glance. 

Was it fancy, or did she grow pale as 


* Reinhart, with a little courteous inclina- 


tion of the head, addressed her with the 
following abrupt query : 

“I vos vondering, madame, vezer ve 
heve not met before ?” 

* You and I?” she replied, with a sort 
of disdainful surprise. ‘“* Never to my 
recollection.” 

“It is singulaire,” persisted he ; “ I had 
von idea dat I had seen you. Vere vas 
it? vere vas it? Ah! vere you not in 
Rome three years ago?” 

The absolute placidity of her counte- 
nance convinced those 
listening that Dr. von 
Reinhart was labouring 
under a false impression ; 
and, with a strange light 
in her large eyes, Claire 
replied, ‘‘1 am sorry to 
contradict you, but 1 was 
never at Rome.” 

“TI am habby to hear 
you say so, and abologize 
for my observation. Ven 
I vas at Rome I knew by 
sight a lady who resem- 
bled you, madame, to an 
extraordinary degree. As 
it vas not you, I am at 
liberty to say dat de said 
lady disabbeared under 
rather drole circumbstan- 
ces. It vas von strange 
Story, and ven I saw 
you, it komed back to 
my mind.” 
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By this time the attention of the whole 
company was arrested, and the demand 
for a revelation of the strange story 
universal. 

“No. no,” replicd Dr. von Reinhart 
laughingly ; “some ozer time I may, per- 
haps gib you ze incident which at ze time 
created such a stir in ze higher circles of 
Rome.” 

The dinner-passed and was succeeded 
by a dance. All were seemingly in the 
highest of spirits. Mrs. Lemaire and 
Max Verner apparently ignored their 
serious losses, while Alec so bravely con- 
cealed his distress that even the closest 
observers could not have detected the 
intense agony he had undergone. 

He did not dance, however, that misery 
he could not have supported. About mid- 
night, the tension of his nerves becoming 
extreme, he threw himself into a secluded 
seat near the window, and his listless 
glance unconsciously fell upon the form 
of Dr. Reinhart, standing in a corner 
opposite him. At first, his abstraction 
made him but a superficial observer, but 
gradually the bearing of his friend riveted 
his wandering attention. 

The German was standing erect, his 
right hand slightly extended. But this 
singular attitude might have passed un- 
noticed, had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary expression of his face. 

Pale, even to a startling degree, his 
eyes were following one of the many 
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couples in the circle of dancers. Notley 
watched the direction of this almost super- 
natural gaze, and saw that it was cen- 
tred upon Claire Duval, then waltzing 
with a stately country squire. 

To his amazement he remarked that 
the widow, usually full of fire and energy, 
was as if labouring under some great 
strain, and at first he could scarcely string 
the two facts into connection. 

However, ere a few minutes had elapsed, 
Claire ceased dancing, sank into a chair 
standing near, and, as if compelled utterly 
against her will, sought the spot near 
which Dr. von Reinhart was leaning, 
shooting at the same time a glance of 
concentrated hatred and fury. 

“What is the meaning of it all?” 
thought Alec, momentarily losing sight of 
his own trouble in the contemplation of 
the tableau before him. 

Reinhart still looked at the crouching, 
impotent woman, whose pallid face bid fair 
to rival his own in livid whiteness. Then, 
as he released her from his subjecting 
gaze, she rose, and somewhat unsteadily 
passed from the room. 

With a quick, comprehensive gleam in 
his eyes, the Doctor edged his way to the 
window where Notley sat, almost hid- 
den, and in rapid tones said: 

“Place some one on guard before ze 
bedroom door of ze widow, Notley, an if 
she leaves her room tell me zo at vonce. 
Ask me nozzing—ask me nozzing, but, 
like von gut boy, do as I tells you.” 

Alec immediately obeyed the peremp- 
tory command, giving in explanation to 
the woman he set the office of spy, ‘‘ That 
the lady was indisposed, and possibly might 
require the assistance of a doctor.” 

The last guest had scarcely departed 
when the servant hurriedly entered the 
study, where, with Colonel Varien, the 
two men sat ensconced, and gave the in- 
formation that ‘“ Madame had insisted 
upon going out for some fresh air, although 
she looked fearfully ill.” 

‘- I tought so, I tought so,” the German 


cried excitedly ; ‘* but she will return, she. 


shall return, and here, in dis very room.” 
Notley saw that in his friend’s present 
state it would be useless to demand any 
explanation of all he had seen or was 
about to see. So he merely drew his chair 
further back into a nook of the dim study, 
and waited for the next move of his bene- 
factor. 
Not long was he kept in suspense. Once 
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more—he for the second, Colonel Varien 
for the first time, saw that uncanny con- 
centration of will. Once again the 
stiffened fingers were raised, and he saw 
exercised that wonderful power of the 
eye, which sezmed the only living thing 
in the German's immovable body. 

His heart beat almost to suffocation as 
he heard the rustle of a silken gown ap. 
proaching. 

There was no fumbling at the door- 
handle; no preliminary hesitation as the 
hinges swung back, as if struck by furi- 
ous fingers, and revealed the form of Claire 
Duval. 

She entered — defiance, fear chasing 
each other across her mysterious counte- 
nance. Then she sat, nay, almost helplessly 
fell into the nearest chair, only conscious 
of the masterful, all-triumphant will she 
still strove to combat. 

Uselessly. The dreary fear settled still 
deeper upon her features. She shuddered 
violently as a question reached her ears; 
a question uttered in a penetrating, yet 
weird, far-away voice. 

«« Listen, and answer,” it said. 

“I defy you,” she replied. 

‘* Who stole the jewels ?” 

‘T know and care not.” 

“T repeat. Who stole the jewels ?” 

A baffled cry of rage—then came the 
words : 

‘Mrs. Notley.” 

“ By whose desire ?” 

A mortal struggle appeared to convulse 
her. At last she yielded. 

** Mine.” 

‘‘Aha! we hev met in Rome. Sleep,” 
he continued, “ sleep;” for she fought 
against the increasing weakness encom- 
passing her. Presently her eyes closed; 
and, seeing this, Reinhart heaved a sig!) 
of content. 

“ T hev her now,” he muttered fiercely. 
“Fetch your wife,” he cried imperiously; 
“at once—lose not von minute. My 
tigress might vake.” 

In an incredibly short space Alec re- 
turned, bringing with him his wife, who, 
timidly and lovingly, clasped his hand. 

“Be not afreid, madame— be - not 
afreid,” said the big-headed little man en- 
couragingly ; “do all dat I tell you, and 
you shall be—ach! so habby! Stand 
closer to your friend—still closer—that 
vill do. You vill obey me?” 

‘‘Of course,” whispered Lena. 
The utter amazement depicted upon her 
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small sweet face, the absolute inability to 
comprehend the scene, would at any other 
time have raised at least a smile, if not a 
laugh from the beholder. But here the 
issue involved too serious an interest, and 
husband and friends heeded not her half- 
frightened wonder. 

Meanwhile Von Reinhart was exercising 
that érie mental activity of which he 
was master, and slowly raising his hands, 
he made a few passes above the lovely 
head of the “ Sphinx.” 

Gradually a contortion of pain was 
visible upon her mouth, and she mechani- 
cally raised her palm, as though to press 
down the weight of her coiling tresses. 

For the third time the question, “* Who 
stole the jewels?” was 
posed. 

And with a yet 
greater effort of resist- 
ance, the sepulchral 
reply was—“ Mrs. Nut- 
ley.” 

“Jewels! I steal 
jewels!” the wife of 
Alec murmured, for the 
perception of some 
hideous wrong done 
unto her began to 
dawn upon her senses. 
“It is a lie! she is 
mad! Oh! help me, 
someone ?” 

“ Silence !“I am here, 
for to helps you. Not ™ 
anozzer word. Who 
hed made her ter do 
it?” addressing Claire. 

As before, beneath 
that indomitable will, 
she answered. 

“T did.” 

* Why?” 

“* Because I wanted them—I could not 
resist the temptation.” 

* By vat.means did you get them ?” 

“ Gaspingly the words issued from the 
ashen lips: “‘ she was under my power—a 
poor weak fool. I bade her steal and 
bring the jewels to me.” 

To the ever increasing amazement 
of Notley and Ralph, Von Reinhart 
turned his glittering, merciless eye upon 
Lena, and commenced a few passes 
before her face. Almost instantly her 
eyes became as though covered with a 
film. 

Touching her lightly on the shoulder, 
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he said: *‘ Ask Madame Duval where she 
has concealed the jewels ? ” 

With prompt obedience, Mrs. Notley 
turned towards Claire. 

“ Where have you hidden the jewels?” 
was the automatic repetition. 

The only answer was an uncontrollable 
uplifting of the hands towards her hair. 

‘** Ask her: Are the jewels there ?” 

No reply. 

‘* Unbind her tresses —carefully—more. 
Ah!” 

One by one the pins which held the 
glorious locks of Claire Duval were with- 
drawn ; and one by one these tresses un- 
twined until they fell like a dark pall, one 
either side of the chair. A single coil re- 
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mained untouched, so securely fastened 
that it required considerable skill, nay, 
almost strength to untwist it. 

A curious sound echoed through the 
room—the sound of indrawn breaths of 
wonder. For, like the sea casting forth 
some hidden treasure, that dark lock, asit 
slowly unwound, showered forth a stream 
of glistening jewels, which, as they fell, 
slipped from their black tissue wrappings. 
None were missing. 

Gathering them up, the Doctor, in one 
complicated movement over the brows oi 
each woman, gradually drew them from 
their trance. 

Then, guilty and guiltless faced each 
other—one with innocent wonder stamped 
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upon her visage, the other with all the 
torments of baffled cupidity distorting her 
features. 

The eyes of the thief wandered over 
each of the assembled quartette, and at 
last fastened upon the satirical, sneering 
countenance of Von Reinhart. ‘* You 
miserable little whipper-snapper,” she al- 
most growled. 

“Was not I convinced we had tet be- 
fore, belle dame?” he cried banteringly. 
*You managed this leedle affaire less 
skilfully than—at Rome.” . 

** Let me pass,” she cried in a burst of 
fury, turning to him with a gesture of 
loathing and contempt. 

“Ha, ha; von burd of Paradise stran- 
sled by von wurm! Vat shall ve do mit 
her, mein Alick ? ”’ 

‘Yes, judge the prisoner!” cried the 
reckiess creature, devilish in her callous- 
ness as in her beauty. ‘‘ You, Colonel 
Varien, have doubtless held many courts- 
martial. The decision of such an adept 
-— of such a soldier—is sure to prove a 
just one.” 

‘‘ Madame, I am not your keeper.” 

‘‘ Forgive, and let her go,” broke in 
Lena's young, pure voice. ‘* Conscience 
shall be her judge.” 

“Conscience!” repeated Alec. ‘ Had 
she any conscience for my wife? Ah! to 
think,” he continued passionately, “ we 
might have drifted apart had God not 
been merciful, for I deemed you truly 
guilty.” 

‘* All is past,” said the sweet woman 
courageously; ‘we can afford to be 
generous. Havel not my home and you? 
While she, poor mortal - True, she 
wronged me—I realise how much when I 
think of this morning. Still, it is Christ- 
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mastide, my husband, and we must 
remember we owe good-will towards all 
men.” : 

“ My saint!” cried Alec, softly. 

Then something like shame flickered 
across the face of her so nobly pardoned. 

“Lena, you almost make me regret 
every unclean action of my life,” muttered 
Claire Duval. “1 could almost find it in 
my heart to bless you, but my tongue has 
lost the trick. I might have been good 
had I—well, never mind. Dr. von Rein- 
hart,” she proceeded, as though ashamed 
of her momentary emotion, “we may 
meet again as equals—I shall not forgct 
you!” 

‘‘IT am ugly enuf to linger long in ze 
brain, madame, au revoir.” 

She would have spoken, but Alec Notley 
silently pointed to the door. ° 

* I am going,” she replied recklessly. 


Then the little group moved aside, as, 
like a fallen queen, the Sphinx passed 
down the room, regal in her shame as in 
her pride, dying hard to the last. Six 
hours later she had departed. 


* a * x * 


One morning—a few months hence— 
Dr. von Reinhart heard a curious report. 
A lady of high culture and great beauty 
had created considerable sensation at St. 
Petersburg by her extraordinary power 
as hypnotist. 

Unfortunately, the science, as manipu- 
lated by her, was not appreciated, and the 
fair Duval had found a home in Siberia. 

‘“‘It was addio, instead of au revoir,” 
chuckled the littlhe German. ‘ We shall 
not meet again, Madame Claire, unless "— 
and a significant downward pointing of 
the finger finished his reflection. 
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V.—Tue Tapise or DEADMEN’s RIFT. 


“6 PITZBERGEN is in sight!’ 
S cried a sailor, as he hastily 
roused me as I lay asleep in 
my cabin bunk ; ‘skipper Wilheim wants 
you to join him on deck.’ So the host of 
the Anchor began to relate to us a strange 
adventure in which, years ago, he had 
been concerned : 

“I followed the sailor and, greeting the 
skipper, a sturdy Norwegian, stood by his 
side, looking away to the north to where 
the top of White Mountain towered 
above the scarred, fantastic headlands 
between which the waters of the fjords, 
in crystal streams, ran into the land. 

“* A grand sight !’ exclaimed the skip- 
per, repeating a remark I had made; 
‘aye, to see Spitzbergen under the mid- 
night sun is a good return for all the 
risks we have run since we Sailed from the 
White Sea.’ 

“*] want to ask you a question,’ said 
I. *You accepted me on. board the 
Cheluskin as a passenger. On reaching 
Spitzbergen I alone, save for the crew, 
am to return. All this time you have 
carefully avoided reference to my fellow 
passengers; whenever I attempt to con- 
verse with any of them you invariably 
manage to interpose and to prevent the 
interchange of civilities. Yet neither 
from you nor from any of the crew can | 
get one word of explanation. The reti- 
cence displayed seems to me to be un- 
usual—not to call it extraordinary; day 
by day, as we draw nearer to our des- 


tination, the gloom on every passenger's 
face has deepened. The men mutter to 
themselves, the women’s faces grow white 
with fear. Before I turned in I wandered 
by chance into a strange gathering. The 
passengers sat in a listless crowd round 
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the galley fire, invited there, I suppose, 
by the sailors. No one spoke; tte men 
seemed to be suspicious of each other ; 
the women shrank from them ; the sailors 
nodded to one another significantly as | 
withdrew. Teli me, what is the mystery 
of the Cheluskin /° 

* For a minute Wilheim was silent. 

‘* About us floated huge icebergs whose 
crests changed each minute from golden 
to scarlet as the light touched them, and 
they flung purple cloaks of shadow on 
the waiers beneath broken by spreading 
ribbons of crystal, of azure and of emerald 
ripples. Peak after peak the mountains 
rose, their tops blent with the sky and, 
over all, as on the ship itself, a strange 
death-like silence brooded, broken at in- 
tervals by the 
sharp crack of 
cleaving ice or 
the crash of a 
vast glacier 
fragment as it 
split off and 
fell sheer 
down into the 
waters be- 
neath. 

« « Spitzber- 


gen is a land 
of wonders— 
and of trage- 


dies,’ said 
the skipper 
thoughttully, 
‘most likely 
we shall add 
one more page 
to its dark 
history, but 
what of that?’ 

6] don-t 
understand 
you,’ I said, 
for the skip- 
per’s answer 
seemed to be 
no reply to 
my question : 
‘What is the 
object of land- 
ing these pas- 
sengers on 
Spit zbergen ; 
surely they 
are not exer- 
cising choice 
in ‘the mat- 
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ter?’ Wilheim pulled vigorously at a 
stumpy blackened pipe which he favoured, 
then answered my question with another, 

*“* You are of an observant character, 
Mr. Waring, has anything else of a pe. 
culiar nature occurred to you ?’ 

“«T know that both yourself and the 
sailors are Norwegian, and that not one 
of the passengers is,’ I answered; ‘ for, 
in dress and language, it is easy to learn 
all your other passengers besides myself 
are Russian.’ 

“*There is no mystery in that,’ Wil- 
heim retorted : ‘ A Russ skipper and crew 
could not be found to undertake the task 
I have on hand. If you had known what 
there is to be learnt about these same 
passengers, most likely I should never 
have fingered 
your passage 
money. It 
makes very 
little differ- 
ence now— 
and so you 
shall hear.’ 
The _ skipper 
shook out the 
icy particles 
which clung 
to his coat of 
fur, then con- 
tinued : 

“*As you 
say, all the 
passengers, 
with the ex- 
ception of 
yourself, are 
Russians, and 
they will not 
be the first to 
make the at- 
tempt for 
which we are 
now entering 
the fjord ot 
Deadmen’s 
Drift.’ 

“* Dead- 
men’s Drift!’ 
I cried, as 
I leant over 
the prow 
and looked 
far down 
into the 
waters be 
neath us, 
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‘Many a dead sailor lies there, I sup- 
se?’ 

“« Ave,” he answered: ‘as many as 
there are lying unburied around us. Land 
where you may choose in this fjord and 
you will find cave after cave with its 
dead, for the frozen earth was too hard to 
turn, and only a sailor gives a sailor’s 
funeral. It is thirty years or more since 
first I came whaling to Spitzbergen, but 
now scarcely a whaler touches where for 
centuries the smooth-backs swarmed, and 
the rugged sides of the fjords were lined 
by a busy throng of seamen watching the 
cauldrons of melting blubber swung over 
logs of blazing driftwood. Everything 
went well until a, seaman, by some im- 
pulse led there, entered one of the caves 
high above, and found the remains of 
those who centuries before had tried to 
colonise the place and failed. Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and even English, as 
well as the hardy Russ he found; down 
he stooped and, save for those whom the 
green mould had disfigured, he saw that 
never a limb nor feature had changed 
since they were laid there, for in this 
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frozen region years pass and pass but 
leave no traces upon the dead. Down the 
rocks he scrambled and told of his dis- 
covery; what followed afterwards none 
could explain, but soon the seamen in 
fear of their lives deserted this strange 
fjord. Since then none have dwelt there; 
the seamen shun its shores, and yet it is 
to this spot that the passengers of the 
Cheluskin, by command of the Czar, are 
being conveyed.’ 

*“* You mean to leave them there!’ I 
cried, scarcely able to credit Wilheim’s 
narrative; ‘what have they done to be 
so dealt with ?’ 

“*You may save your sympathy,’ he 
answered ; ‘they are not politicals but 
criminals who have chosen between Spitz- 
bergen and the mines. Twice have the 
men plotted to take the ship but the 
sailors have thwarted them without com- 
ing to actual blows. Once we land the 
Russians with the year’s provisions which 
the Czar has granted them, the Cheluskin 
will be turned about and they will be 
left to plot. among themselves.’ The 
captain broke off suddenly to speak to 
the man at the wheel, then carefully run 
the vessel close to the rocky ledge on 
which the whalers long before had landed, 
and then the boats were lowered. The 
stores were taken ashore, the criminals 
provided with arms for their defence, and 
some rough wooden huts raised in a few 
days for the necessary shelter. 

‘‘ The night before that settled for the 
ship’s departure Wilheim summoned all 
the criminals and sailors together in a 
stoutly-timbered log shanty lit by several 
fires of blazing pinewood. The women 
came first, followed by the crew of the 
Cheluskin, and ranged themselves about 
the captain, anxious to hear his advice 
on the course the settlers should pursue. 
Slowly the time wore on, and yet the men 
had not entered the hut. Wilheim, grow- 
ing impatient at the delay, sent Kief, one 
of the sailors, to tell the men he was wait- 
ing to address them. I was standing 
talking to the captain when, on his re- 
turn, Kief flung the door open and, above 
the shrieking of the icy blast, he cried 
out: 

«““* They’re gone! There isn’t a man on 
the island except the sailors!’ 

“*¢Gone!’ cried Wilheim, unable to 
believe in-such a ruse being practised 
upon him. ‘Impossible! No one would 
attempt to cross these icefields at night.’ 
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«« There are no signs of the men,’ per- 
sisted the sailor stolidly, ‘ and something 
worse still has happened—they’ve got on 
board the ship and are making ready to 
clear off in her!’ 

“Wilheim drew his coat hastily about 
him as he hurried to the door. 

« «Come on, men,’ he cried; 
stop them at all hazards.’ 

“The sailors ran to the rocky ledge 
beside the fjord, only to see the Chzluskin, 
with every stitch of canvas spread, cleaving 
the waters. Wilheim raised a cry to those 
on board to put the ship about and re- 
turn, but up from the deck of the vessel 
a shout of derision rose, and as the wind 
bellied out the sails the ship grew more 
distant still until the sailors lost sight of 
their vessel altogether. Nothing was left 
to navigate fjord or sea with, for every 
boat had been taken with the vessel. The 
criminals had escaped, and the crew of 
the Cheluskin was left to weather the icy 
blasts of that inhospitable island. 

“ Wilheim and I walked back together, 
eagerly discussing the slightest hope of 
escape which suggested itself. When we 
reached the hut, which for the past few 
days he had occupied, the captain sent 
for Kief, the sailor, and the three of us 
sat far into the night planning one thing 
and that alone—escape. 

“Next day, at the captain’s suggestion, 
with Kief in our company, we set out to 
explore the island, for Wilheim knew very 
little about it, except that part where the 
fjord was. Up the precipitous heights we 
scrambled, our rifles slung behind us, and 
holding on to the lacerating projections 
of rock as best we could. Higher up still 
we found our ascent arrested by a smooth 
face of rock above which a great boulder 
projected into space. 

“«Wecan advance no farther,’ I said 
to Wilheim, as I glanced up at the boulder 
above us; ‘we have no implement with 
us with which to cut a footing in the 
sheer wall; there is nothing for us to do 
but return.’ 

*“* Wait!’ said Kief, and, after a con- 
sultation with the captain, the sailor 
climbed upon the latter’s shoulders as he 
pressed his body against the wall of rock. 
Kief grasped the projecting ledge and 
drew himself upon it. Mounting upon 
my shoulders, the. captain succeeded in 
teaching the ledge. Thence Kief hung 
over and, kept from falling into space by 
the captain, the sailor caught my up- 
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stretched hands and held me so. With 
every muscle quivering as I hung there 
above the void, I was raised slowly in the 
air, until at last I found myself safe upon 
the projecting rock beside the other two. 

“* Well,’ said Kief, as he rose and 
pointed upwards ; ‘strange shapes indecd 
do the rocks take! surely these look like 
steps carved out by some giant or viking 
in an idle hour.’ 

“Straight above us for hundreds of 
feet the black threatening rocks, rose and 
from them projections could be seen 
stretching out as did the mass of rock 
upon which we rested. Only from that 
position could we see them, and, recog- 
nising the risk of attempting to climb 
from one to another, we determined to 
return and to try some other way of 
penetrating into the island The return 
was more difficult than the advance had 
been. Kief let the captain down in the 
manner in which I had been raised, but 
Wilheim could find no footing, and the 
sailor at last drew the exhausted man up 
to the boulder again. We sat there al- 
most in despair for our lives, then, without 
speaking scarcely to each other, we rose 
and attempted the task before us. Ledge 
after ledge we reached, and still the giant 
steps seemed to be in no way diminished. 
Once, as I hung in mid-air grasping the 
sailor’s hands, the muscles of my left arm 
seemed to give way, and for one awful 
moment I swung there held by a singie 
hand. Yet I caught Kiefs hand again 
and was drawn up only to press on with 
my companions. 

“When we reached the top of that 
strange way we found a great cavern, 
and there, at its entrance, we saw the 
bodies of two men, clad in sailor’s cos- 
tume. For years or centuries they may 
have rested there; we could not tell; in 
the outstretched hand of one was still 
grasped a rust-encrusted clasp-knife, the 
point of which was fast in the frozen soil, 
as though he had tried to leave some 
record of his own and his companion’s 
fate upon the rude floor of the cave. We 
stood together, looking at this strange 
sight and wondering how the men had 
reached the cavern, when Kief laid his 
left hand on the captain's shoulder and 
pointed towards the interior of the cave. 

“ There, watching us attentively, was a 
creature, at the sight of whom we in- 
voluntarily drew back, completely startled 
by the strange appearance which it pre- 
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sented. From the shoulders of the being 
which we confronted, hung a cloak of 
reindeer skin, dyed a bright scarlet colour 
and drawn in at the waist by an en- 
circling strip of roughly cut hide. Across 
the shoulder passed a curiously plaited 
band to which on the opposite side hung 
a number of large ornaments worked in 
brass. About the head was a narrow 
strip of white fur wound once round, and 
from this hung a veil of scarlet material 
completely hiding the face, save that 
from the topmost part of the veil a, pair 
of restless eyes watched our every miove- 
ment. 

“ Finding that we did not advance, the 
strange creature moved towards us and 
thrust from beneath the cloak of skin its 
naked arm. Back to the entrance of the 
cave it pointed, and then, as we stood 
blankly staring in astonishment, it sud- 
denly dashed past us, and, in spite of its 
hindering garb, ran at incredible speed 
along the rocky path which stretched to 
the right of the entrance of the cave. 
Over the boulder-strewn way it went, 
springing from crag to crag, as the broken 
path beyond led down into a great cup- 
like hoilow resembling the crater of an 
extinct volcano more than aught else. 

“Come on!’ the captain cried, who 
was the first of us to recover his self-pos- 
session, ‘ whatever it is, let us follow.’ 
To my surprise Kief, who had been spe- 
cially chosen by Wilheim for our expedi- 
tion because of his courage in critical 
moments of danger, flatly refused to do so. 

““*You are surely not afraid,’ said Wil- 
heim abruptly, thinking to overcome the 
sailor’s objections in this way.  Kief, 
imbued with all a sailor’s fear of the 
unknown, was not to be persuaded. 

‘¢¢ Whatever it is, I have no fear,’ he 
answered stolidly, ‘ but follow it I won't. 
Better to die with the others than to be 
led to destruction by that/’ and, as he 
finished speaking, Kief pointed to where 
the creature was bounding over the piled- 
up masses of rock, as though it knew not 
that the first misplaced step would be 
fatal. 

“«Then we must leave you behind,’ 
answered the skipper reluctantly ; where- 
upon Kief turned from us, saying that he 
would endeavour to discover another way 
down to the fjord than the dangerous one 
we had climbed by. Without further 
delay, Wilheim and I hastened on, follow- 
ing the retreating figure. More than once 
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we regretted not having strongly per- 
suaded the sailor to accompany us as 
we descended, determined, as we were, to 
discover, if possible, whoever dwelt upon 
the island. 

“ All about us the vast hollow seemed 
to have become caked with the cindery- 
brown dust of showers of volcanic ashes; 
great masses of lava lay there disrupted 
and piled into every shape conceivable; 
each abutting fragment that we clung to 
as down we went was twisted and dis- 
torted; great fissures and bottomless 
chasms gaped beneath us as fearfully we 
leapt from one rugged mass to another, 
when we had reached what we thought ct 
first was the base of the hollow. There, 
however, we found a colossal jagged rent 
stretching far ahead, its sides black and 
abrupt, and bounding along it was the 
one we had previously seen. To pass 
into the gaping rift other than by a rope 
seemed hopeless, when suddenly Wilheim 
ran forward toa spot at a little distance 
ahead, whence he beckoned me. I htr- 


ried towards him, and there I saw that a 
number of rough stone steps had appa- 
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rently been hewn out, 
and at once we de- 
scended them, Wilheim, 
the captain, leading the 
way. We reached the 
bottom of the fissure 
just in time to observe 
the strange figure sud- 
denly disappear. Quick- 
ly we hastened on, and 
found a cleft in the 
towering side of the 
chasm, and through this 
we ran, then passed 
beneath a great hanging 
roof of ice. 

“Pendants of ice hung 
down and clung with 
frozen tendrils to the 
glittering floor; in arch 
and column the _ ice 
stretched to the roof; 
draperies of gauze-like 
fineness wrapped about 
each tapering pillar, 


and, behind all, the sun iit 
hung a golden cloud of Ny 
flame that merged the 
ice from opal to crimson, 
and shot across it long 
splinters and ribbons of 


colour that made us 
glance about in sheer bewilderment as on, 
still on, we went. 

“We are gaining ground at last,’ the 
captain cried as, breathless almost, we 
emerged from the cave, the veiled figure 
close before us. 

“Wilheim dashed forward, caught the 
retreating form with one outstretched 
hand, and then, with the other, tore away 
the veil from its face. Hair, black and 
shaggy, dark as the eyes that malignantly 
scowled upon us; a low forehead but not 
retreating, wide nostrils and thick lips; 
skin a tawny hue — such was the appear- 
ance of the man whom the captain hastily 
released as he whispered to me: 

“*A Samojede sorcerer! They will 
slay us for even touching the sacred 
Tadibe’s garb! Back, back to the ice 
cave!’ 

“Instantly we turned and fled, when 
from behind every scattered boulder the 
Samojedes sprang out armed with stout 
lances, some of which were hurled at us, 
but without doing us harm. After us 
they ran, the Tadibe leading the way, and 
before we had re-traversed half the ice 
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cave they caught up and 

closed with us. For a 
minute we kept them at 

bay, then our weapons 

were wrenclied from our 

hands and, in spite of 

— our struggles to fling 
>~ _ 7 them off, the Samojedes 
* succeeded in lashing our 
+> arms securely to our 
* sides with some thongs 
of undressed hide, ren- 
dering us completely 
within their power. Our 
captors forced us for- 
ward, the Tadibe going 
in front of us and work- 
ing himself into a frenzy 
of joy at our capture. 
We were hurried on for 
some distance until at 
last we reached a fjord, 
where our captors halted 
and held a conversation, 
the Tadibe, or sorcerer, 
flinging himself upon 
\ the frozen soil and lying 
there apparently lifeless, 
sceming to be in a 
species of trance—the 
others waiting in super- 
stitious awe for the sor- 
explanation of his_ so-called 
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cerer’s 
vision. 

“After some considerable time the 
Tadibe motioned for the Samojedes to 
raise him, and then with his limbs ngid, 
his eyes staring and glassy—the sight of 
which seemed to render me powerless— 
he raised his arm and pointed onward. 

“© * The shroud of the ship turns from white to 
ved ; the caves of the dead wait for the living,’ 
he cried, so the captain afterwards ex- 
plained to me, and the Samojedes’ faces 
grew bright, as though to them the mean- 
ing was apparent of the words resulting 
from the sorcerer’s magic sleep. Again 
were we driven onward towards the 
entrance of the fjord, and there we saw 
the roughly-constructed tents of the 
nomad Samojedes raised about a branch- 
ing, crescent-shaped inlet. A great sweep 
of bluish ice covered the entire surface 
of this inlet, and upon it numbers of the 
Samojedes were busy raising huge piles 
of pinewood, of broken masts and spars, 
of drift timber, the wreckage of many a 
ship. Nor was this all, for, glancing with 
astonishment at it, we saw something that 





THE SIGN 
made us involuntarily halt abruptly, heed- 
less of all else. 

“ Wedged fast in the blocks of ice upon 
the glassy sheet which stretched across 
the crescent-shaped inlet, we saw an ice- 
bound ship. Broken were her masts and 
battered her gaping hull; topgallant sail, 
royal and sky sail, furled, hung to icy 
ropes ; the reefed foresail flapped in tat- 
ters; the sailor, whose rigid hands grasped 
a fragment of the broken wheel, stood 
frozen on the deck ! 

“«QOur ship!’ I cried in amazement to 
the captain, but he shook his head nega- 
tively. 

«“* Not ours, but one I saw five years 
ago I spoke her at sea last before she 
was thought to have foundered with all 
hands. Not the Cheluskin, that, but the 
Northern Star /’ 

‘‘ Before we could converse further, the 
men whose captives we were thrust us 
into a long narrow cave and, seeing many 
a rigid form outstretched there, we un- 
easily crouched. together, and in that 
weird place we remained hour after hour, 
expecting each minute to be dragged out, 
and slain at the Tadibe’s command or 
bare suggestion. At length several Samo- 
jedes, who had guarded the cave, entered, 
and shaking us roughly, bade us follow 
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them out upon the great sheet of ice 
where, feeling that to resist would be 


worse than useless, we made our way 
close to the huge piles of wood around 
the frozen ship. We advanced through 
a quickly-made gap in the throng of 
men and women there, towards where 
the sorcerer waited to pronounce our 
doom. 

*“ Even as we were fast held, the Tadibe 
raised a weird chant which the others 
caught up and, snatching a torch from a 
low bending Samojede, he thrust it into 
the piles in quick succession as his words 
to me quickly recurred ‘the shroud of the 
ship turns from white to red.” The Samo- 
jedes, who had apparently wandered to 
the spot and accidentally found the ship 
fast in the ice, fearing that it would bring 
to their tribe ill-luck, were determined to 
destroy it. The flames caught the hull; 
a hiss of steam and a cloud of rolling 
smoke succeeded, then the tongues of fire 
ran lambent up the sides of the vessel 
and spread quickly, until the whole ship 
was a lurid sheet of flame. A great cry 
rose from the Samojedes as they stood 
there watching the burning ship, but 
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above it rose the shrill voice of the sor. 
cerer, condemning us, 

‘* At once the Samojedes flung them. 
selves upon us, and even Wilheim's face 
grew ashy pale as they thrust their evil. 
looking faces close to ours and raised 
their hands threateningly. Unfastening 
the thongs which bound our arms, they 
attempted to fling us face downward upon 
the ice, when suddenly Kief, the sailor, 
ran forward, with a cry, to our assistance, 
in the moment of surprise which his un. 
expected appearance caused, Wilheim 
wrenched himself free from the Samo. 
jedes, both he and the sailor coming to 
my assistance as I Jay upon the ice. The 
instant I felt myself free, I sprang to my 
feet, and, in sheer desperation, we ran the 
gauntlet of our enemies, breaking through 
them as we headed for that part of the 
inlet which curved seawards. 

** Across the slippery ice we ran, pur- 
sued by a number of the Samojedes, who 
drew so close to us that more than once 
we each had to shake ourselves free, as 
they tried to pull us down with their 
hands. Stumbling, slipping, pressing per- 
sistently on, we reached the jagged cliffs 
of the fjord, and, seeing what we thought 
was a sloping path leading into the in- 
terior of the island, we ran up the incline 
still closely followed by the Samojedes. 
Beneath the drift which thickly strewed 
the way we could hear the faint ring of 
ice as on we went and then saw, to our 
dismay, that on the right and left a sheer 
ice wall rose, while that on which we were 
abruptly ended with a projecting mass 
which overhung the sea below. 

«Tt is all over with us,’ said Kief, the 
sailor, whose regard for Wilheim had 
made him eventually follow us and who 
had watched the whole of that strange 
scene upon the ice until he found a good 
opportunity to dash out from his hiding- 
place to our assistance. ‘Try our ut- 
most as we will to beat them off, it can 
only be a matter of a few seconds before 
they fling us headlong down.’ 

“ Unarmed, we turned upon the Samo- 
jedes and fought for every inch of the 
way, as they pressed closer and closer 
upon us, thrusting us back and _ back 
until we stood almost upon the edge of 
the sheer ice wall, making a last desperate 
struggle for life. One of the Samojedes 
who opposed us threw himself bodily upon 
Kief, and the two closed in a determined 
attempt each to fling the other down. | 
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caught one glimpse of the Samojede’s face 
and saw that the sailor’s opponent was 
the Tadibe, or sorcerer. For a moment 
the others ceased to press upon us, but 
before we could render Kief any assist- 
ance in the brief breathing space afforded 
us by this encounter, his footing on the 
treacherous ice failed him, and clinging 
convulsively to each other, the sailor and 
sorcerer fell sheer down into space as a 
wild cry broke from their lips, and we 
two were left still upon the narrow, abut- 
ting crag of ice. 

“ Maddened by the fate which the Tadibe 
had brought upon himself, the Samojedes 
thrust the remaining two of us to the 
very edge of the ice, so that we lost our 
balance, and, slipping down, we hung to 
the projection with our hands. Upon us 
they rained blows that we could not 
resist, crushing our fingers as we held on 
desperately to that frail support, when 
suddenly something happened, such as 
we little understood at the time. A 
report, like the firing of many rifles 
together, assailed our ears, then a heavy 
grinding noise we heard as the ice wall 
shivered, tottered and crashed down, 
casting several of the Samojedes head- 
long with us as we fell clutching at the 
empty air. 

“I seemed to be falling through endless 
space, then thesharp, salt edge of the rolling 
waters struck me, and I remember no- 
thing more till I found myself outstretched 
upon a mass of floating ice, the captain 
keeping close watch, and the sorcerer 
lying there also. 

“* A narrow escape!’ cried Wilheim, 
when he saw that I was conscious, ‘ The 
sorcerer is the only one of the Samojedes 
alive; poor Kief was killed. I dragged 
you on to this piece of ice, and, seeing 
the sorcerer clinging to it for his life, got 
him upon it also.’ 

“«There is no prospect of rescue,’ I 
said to the skipper at last; ‘it is only a 
matter of hours before the end will come,’ 
for every limb and muscle was aching with 
the cold of the icy blast that swept down 
upon us, as well as with the chill of the 
frozen mass upon which we were afloat. 

“*None,’ he answered, ‘the Cheluskin is 
far enough away from us, and no other 
ship could possibly rescue us in time.’ 
We rose slowly on the ice, and climbing 
up to the peak of the floating berg, glanced 
anxiously round in the faint hope of seeing 
some vessel, although that it seemed was 
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not to be. Behind us lay the islands of 
Spitzbergen, rising rugged arid grand and 
wilder still in the morning sun, than when 
first we had sighted the land. About us 
floated masses of ice even greater than 
that upon which we were, but of human 
life upon that sea we saw none save our- 
selves, All day we floated on, further 
from land. Nothing relieved the dull 
monotony of that strange journey upon 
the iceberg, until far into the. afternoon, 
and then the Tadibe, who had been tracing 
out mystic signs, rose and slowly made 
his way towards us. Fixed were his black, 
piercing eyes, lis hair hung wet and half- 
frozen to his shoulders, every feature was 
working with passion at the threat of the 
impending fate which he could not avert. 


“* The Sjadaei deserts me!’ he 


cried, as the glitter in his eyes grew 
fiercer, and from beneath his torn and 
shaggy garment he drew forth a strangely- 
carved idol of human form, not longer 
than is the length of a man’s hand. We 
watched him with a fascination akin to 
horror as his passion overmastered him, 


“FLUNG THE IDOL INTO THE WAITER.” 
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and with a weird scream of wrath, min- 
gled with despair, he flung the idol into 


the waters breaking against the base of 


the iceberg. . 

“*Look out!’ cried Wilheim warn- 
ingly to me, thinking that the Tadibe’s 
wrath would be spent upon us now that 
his curious talisman was cast away. Still 
the sorc-rer stood, every feature growing 
rigid as when we saw him simulate the 
trance, then suddenly giving way to his 
despair, he flung himself off the berg, 
crashing with a sickening thud upon a 
projecting scarp, from which he fell into 
the sea, nor did we get one glimpse of his 
body again. 

** Despair indescribable came upon us ; 
we lay down muttering incoherently to 
ourselves, when after an interval of silence 
the captain rose up and glanced out to 
sea. I looked to where he pointed with his 
stiffening forefinger as he cried hoarsely : 

**A ship! A ship! but it sails from us 
and not towards us.’ He clung to the 
berg with one arm and wildly fluttered 
in the air, his coat which he had hastily 
put off; and, raising our voices together, 
we cried out for rescue. Again and again 


we shouted with all our remaining strength, 
and then, faintly across the lonely waste 


of waters, we caught the sound of an an- 
swering cry. 

“Nearer loomed the ship, nearer and 
still nearer, and our hope of rescue grew 
more and more assured, then as his eyes 
marked each sail and mast, and the hull 
of the vessel drawing close, the captain’s 
face grew blank with despair. 

*** Our ship, my ship—the Cheluskin /’ 
he cried; ‘the men on board will not, 
they dare not rescue us!’ Down once 
more upon the ice he flung himself, but 
the hope inspired of being released from 
our danger urged me to send back an an- 
swering cry to those upon the vessel each 
time they shouted across the waters. 

‘¢ We saw a boat launched at last, and 
each of us grew wild with excitement. 
What would the Russians do when they 
recognised us ? 

* When the boat drew close to the berg 
we hastened down the sloping side and 
saw that each man of the crew was a 
Norwegian sailor. Quickly they got us 
upon the boat, no less surprised to see 
Wilheim and myself as those they had 
saved than I was to notice that the crew 
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consisted of not a single Russian. No 
word of explanation did we get until we 
were safe on board the Cheluskin. Then 
Wilheim, after a hurricd conversation 
with one of the sailors, came aft to where 
I was and said: 

““*The Russians have fortunately been 
outwitted. Listen how. When they se. 
cretly got on board the Cheluskin they or- 
dered the few seamen | left upon her to go 
below. When these refused, the sailors 
were thrust down below and kept there, 
until finding themselves unable to 
manage the ship, they made terms with 
the seamen. Only a few hours ago the 
sailors managed to get the Russians 
below on some pretext, and hammered 
down the hatches beneath which they 
are still prisoners.’ 

*** What are you going to do with them?’ 
I asked in surprise. 

*** Take them back to Spitzbergen,’ the 
skipper answered; and, examining the 
bearings, he headed the ship once more 
for Deadmen’s Rift. There he landed the 
Russians, who at first fought desperately 
for the vessel with the crew, but whom 
the sailors overcame. Getting his own 
crew safely on board, Wilheim succeeded 
in making the White Sea port from 
which he had sailed, without further mis- 
hap. The strangest part of the settlers’ 
history is this: the captain, after con- 
siderable official delay, secured an audi- 
ence with the Czar at St. Petersburg, and 
laying the sum he had received for his 
services at the august ruler’s feet, he in- 
sisted on returning it, nor could he be 
persuaded to touch the roubles again. 
Eventually the captain obtained an ukase 
from the Czar pardoning all those ban- 
ished to that inhospitable spot, so graphi- 
cally did he describe the rigour and 
misery of their exile. 

“ Back to the exiles Wilheim sailed the 
following year, as soon as the opportunity 
came for him to do so. He entered the 
fjord, he explored Spitzbergen for many 
weary weeks, but of the Russians he 
found not one, alive or dead. No signs 
of a conflict with the Samojedes did he 
see. What became of them—whether a 
passing ship had rescued them or some- 
thing else beyond his power to discovet 
had happened, he could not tell; the exiles 
had vanished and left no traces behind 
them—none !”’ 
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A Chat with Mr. W. $. Peall 


Champion of English Billiards. 


HE attention of lovers of billiards 
0 has, during the last few months, 
been considerably aroused by the 

visit of John Roberts, junior, to the 
United States to meet the American 
champion Ives. Although victory, in the 
majority of games, rested with the 
American player, the difference between 
the American and English game is so 
wide that the meeting of these two players 
can scarcely be 


the game, who attend these champion 
billiard tournamcnts, grew tired of the 
monotonous regularity with which the 
red ball was pocketed from the spot. 
So, to supply greater variety in the 
game, it has grown customary during 
recent years to exclude the spot-stroke, 
the result being a more all-round game ; 
but, at the same time, many players con- 
sider that in an open match, played under 

the title of Eng- 





called satisfac- 
tory. English 
billiards as usu- 
ally played has 
no finer expo- 
nent of the game 
than Mr. W. J. 
Peall, who holds 
the champion- 
ship cup. 

Of late years, 
however, the ma- 
jority of matches 
decided between 
our leading play- 
ers have been 
with the spot- 
stroke barred 
The reason for 
this being the 
extreme profici- 
ency, almost 
amounting to 
perfection, which 
was reached by 
W. J. Peall, W. 
Mitchell and 
other players. 

Perfection at 
this, as in any 
other sport, be- 
came undesir- 
able, anomalous 
as the phrase 
may appear. 





lish billiards, the 
spot-stroke 
should. not be 
excluded. With 
the desire of se- 
curing some in- 
teresting matter 

‘ on this point and 
on the game in 
general, the 
writer interview- 
ed Mr. Peall by 
appointment at 
his exhibition 
match-room, in 
CatherineStreet, 
Strand, where 
during the sea- 
son he is usually 
to be found play- 
ing one or other 
of the prominent 
billiard players 
of the day. 

Most cueists, 
doubtless, have 
visited at some 
time, the fine and 
spacious cham- 
ber in which 
some of the 
most renowned 
players of the 
day are to be 
seen. The 
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MR. W, J. PEALL. 


[Montague Atkir.son ground floor 
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is occupied with billiard tables in 
various beautifully finished woods, manu 
factured by the world-renowned firm of 
Thurston and Co., who, I believe, are 
the cldest makers in the trade. Pre- 
vious to proceeding with my interview 
with Mr. Peall, I was invited into the 
cosy office of Mr. Stevens, the managing 
proprietor of Messrs. Thurston and Co, 
and whilst consuming a fragant havanna 
with my kindly host, I was shown many 
interesting mementoes relating to the 
noble game. In its infancy the science 
ot billiards, naturally enough, was of a 
very primitive nature. The tables with 
wooden beds were anything but level, 
whilst the cushions of list or felt quite 
ceadened the ballsin their play. A break 
of twenty or twenty-five was considered 
a feat of exceptional merit, and matches 
of a few hundreds up only were played. 
Of the many sketches which I saw 
adorning Mr. Stevens’ sanctum, I bor- 
towed several for reproduction in these 
pages. The old print dated 1819, showing 
the billiard-table of that day, and the 
j layers in the costume of the age, struck sh, Ghee s, Seaver. 
me as a good contrast with those of to-day. 





THE BILLIARD SALOON AT OSBORNE. 





BILLIARD ROOM AT WINDSOR CASTLE 


The original of Wm. Kentfield, one of 
the early champions, and John Roberts, 
sen., in his younger days, were cleverly 
executed in water-colours. Among the 
illustrations of this article will be found 
photographs of tables supplied to Her 
Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, manufactured by 
Messrs. Thurston and Co. The Windsor 
Castle table, it may be interesting to 
note, was built of oak from the timbers 
of the Royal George, which foundered off 
Spithead 

The firm of Thurston and Co. was es- 
tablished in the latter part of last century, 
and for some years the business was car- 
rie! on in Newcastle Street, Strand. In 
1814, John Thurston removed to the 
premises now occupied by the firm— 
16, Catherine Street, Strand—and con- 
fin.d himself exclusively to the manuiac- 
ture of billiard tables. He obtained the 
Royal warrant in 1833. and ever since 
that date the house of Thur:ton and Co. 
has been the only billiard firm holding the 
appointment of makers to the reigning 








(Table made fro:n timbers of the Royal George.) 


sovereign. 


In addition, they hold the 
warrant of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and are makers to the Billiard Association 


of Great Britain. To them was entrusted 
by that body the manufacture of the pre- 
sent standard table, which is the only 
pattern recognised by them. To Thurston 
and Co. belong the credit of introducing 
the two greatest improvements in connec- 
tion with billiard tables — namely, the 
slate bed and indiarubber cushions; the 
first superseded the curious old oak frame- 
work, and the latter the list cushions, 
which to the present day are sometimes 
used on the Continent. 

The managing partner of the firm, Mr. 
George D. Stevens, is vice-president of 
the Billiard Association and a member of 
the London Chamber cf Arbitration ; and 
during the period he has held the reins 
of management, two great improvements 
have been patented and successfully 
brought into use—the ‘“* Adamant ” block, 
which renders the cushions very fast, 
and so deadens the sound of the ball when 
striking, that the game played is almost 
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noiseless ; the other improvement 
is the bottomless pockets, an idea 
which, in altered forms, has been 
since adopted by other billiard 
firms. By withdrawing the ball 
from the bottom instead of the top 
of the pocket, the cloth is not worn 
and rendered unsightly at the 
pocket openings. 

Messrs. Thurston and Co. have 
taken gold medals or highest awards 
wherever they have exhibited their 
goods—from the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 to Kimberley last year, 
where they secured the gold medal. 
Messrs. Thurston and Co. have a 
large manufactory and branch busi- 
ness in Cape Town. 

Adjourning to Mr. Peall’s private 
room, I proceeded to elicit his 
opinion on billiard matters in gen- 
eral. 

Of course, our conversation turn- 
ed to the American contest before 
referred to. In answer to my query, 
as to whether he thought the best 
man won? Mr. Peall replied : 
“That, in his opinion, no conclu- 
sion could be arrived at as to the 
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comparative merits of Roberts and 
Ives, owing to the difference be- 
tween the American and English 
tables. Ives, the American cham- 
pion appeared to be best at the 
cannon game, and his chief endea- 
vour was to get the balls jammed 
in the mouth of a pocket, when an 
almost endless series of cannons 
could be made. Ives also appeared 
to pick up the English game much 
quicker than Roberts could the 
American style of play.” 

‘‘ Would you care to meet Ives 
yourself, Mr. Peall, on the English 
table at the English game ? ” 

‘** Yes, indeed,” he replied ; “ but 
I do not think I should trouble to 
go to America for the purpose. 
am not much of a gad about ; Eng- 
land is good enough for me.” 

“Do you consider that an ordin- 
ary amateur, by taking lessons, can 
improve his play to any extent?” 
I next demanded. 

‘‘To a considerable extent he 
can; but there is no doubt to at 
tain any great proficiency a player 
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must have a certain gift for the game, and 
then, with practice and careful tuition, Le 
could get on. 

“I commenced when I was gGuite a 
youngster, and took very kindly to the 
game, and when fifteen years of age I 
could play billiards fairly well; then owing 
to our removal to a house where we had 
no tabie, I seldom played until alter 
attaining my twenty-second birthday. 

“ We then moved intoour present house, 
which had a very fine table, and I soon 
began to go ahead, making breaks of four 
and five hundred. This was too good for 
any amateur, and I could rarely get any 
one to play with me. My first pro- 
fessional match was at the Aquarium, 
where I entered as an amateur, having 
agreed to transfer the prize, if 1 won 
it to the next man. 

* After the match, however, the author- 
ities of the day deemed that my playing 
with professionals excluded me in future 
from amateur contests, and I then had 
to consider whether I should give up 
playing or take my stand as a professional 
cueist. After deep cogitation, I decided 
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on the latter, and I am pleased to say I 
never had reason to regret it.” 

‘Yuu hold the record for the biggest 
break, dv you not, Mr. Peall ?” 

‘*Yes, | made three thousand, three 
hundred and four in November, 1890. 
I made this run in a match of 
fifteen thousand up against C. Dawson 
and I finished the game in forty-nine 
inuings, waich I believe is a feat which 
has never been surpassed; my next 
largest break was two thousand, four hun- 
dred and thirteen, and I have several 
times made two thousand. These breaks 
all included the spot-stroke. With the 
spot-stroke Larred, 1 have made a break 
of five hundred and seventy-one, and 
breaks of over four hundred five times. 
The quickest game of one thousand up 
was made by me in 1884 in forty-four 
minutes. This I think, still holds the 
record,” 

* Do you train at all for your matches ?” 
was my next question. 

** No,” Mr. Peall replied, “‘ I am always 
playing someone or other, which is con- 
tinual practice; but I never diet myself in 
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any form. I go in for cycling a good 
deal; in fact it is my chief out-door 
amusement, and you maybe surprised to 
know that the old high ordinary is my 
favourite, although recently I have ridden 
a safety.” 

“T presume that you never suffer from 
nervousness ? ” 


‘*No,” he replied, ** at least not in the 
ordinary way, but in a closely-contested 
match the excitement is very severe and 
I presume the nervous system is in some 
extent affected; but as a rule the excite- 
ment of the game gives me an increased 
zest, which, of course, keeps one up to the 
mark. I have noticed over and over 
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again when I have 
been out of form and 
commenced to blun- 
der, I usually go 
from bad to worse, 
and then, perhaps, I 
pull off a difficult 
stroke and recover 
my usual tone. 

“T really believe 
that when one feels 
that he is going 
to play badly the 
thought guides the 
result; what I mean 
is this, supposing I 
am about to playa 
stroke and fear I 
may miss it I actu- 
ally play to miss, 
the fear being more 
predominant than 
the expectation to 
play the stroke cor- 
rectly. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean 
again ; how often in 
cricket do we hear 
the phrase that ‘a rot’ has set in, the 
wickets falling in an unaccountable 
manner, perhaps the first two or three 
men get out unluckily and then the rest 
fear to make a bad stroke, lose their nerve 
and make the very errors they have feared 
to make.” 

Referring to the controversy always to 
the fore when championship games are in 
question, Mr. Peall naturally expressed 
himself strongly on the matter. “ John 
Roberts,” said he, “ may consider that 
the spot-barred game is more scientific 
than the game with the spot stroke in, and 
possibly he is right, and Ives doubtless 
contends that his game is more scientific 
than either the spot-barred or the spot- 
in game; but I contend that the Eng- 
lish game of billiards includes the spot- 
stroke and no championship could be 
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decided without 
it.” 

“Do you think 
the public take as 
much interest in bil- 
liards now as for- 
mally,” was my next 
question, to which 
Mr. Peall replied, he 
thought first-class 
matches were at- 
tended as well or 
better now than 
ever, but that the 
minor contests did 
not receive so much 
patronage, which he 
considers to be 
owing to the 
increase in number 
of these small 
matches. 

The day on which 
I visited Mr. Peall he 
was playing E. Dig- 
gle, of Manchester, 
who he(Peall) thinks 
is the coming man, 
and later on in the evening, as I watched 
the play between these two I certainly 
agreed with Mr. Peall’s remark. During 
our conversation .Mr. Peall informed me 
that billiards were becoming very fashion- 
able with the fair sex, and amongst his 
pupils he had several ladies who were 
becoming expert amateurs. His little 
daughter, Mabel, who is thirteen years of 
age, inherits some of her father’s aptitude 
for the game; she already compiles breaks 
which an ordinary amateur would be 
proud to accomplish. Her father thinks 
if she still continues a liking for the game, 
when she grows older she would secure a 
large client2le of lady-pupils, who would 
prefer to be taught by a woman rather 
than a man; so perhaps in the near 
future we may see a Ladies’ Champion- 
ship Billiard Match—why not ? 
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By TOM A. McKEE, P.A. 


HEY were born in the same week: 
Ww he in Stillcourt Hall, and she in 
the old Parscnage. The houses 

stand close iogether, and their masters— 
, Sir Anthony Stillcourt and the Rev. Dr. 
Elwood Stillcourt were brothers. Aftera 
few years, the little cousins, Arthur and 
Nellie, made mud pies together; then, a 
little later, they went together to school 
in the villages close by, and in these early 
days they were very fond of each other. 
When Arthur was twelve years old, he 
was sent to Eton, where his elder brother 
was, and Nellie felt very lonely without 
him, for her sisters were much older than 
she ; too old to play with her or take any 
interest in her childish doings; and, 
indeed, apart from the question of age, 
the little last comer was not a favourite 
at the Parsonage. She was a lively, 
plain-spoken child, very unlike her sisters 
in every way, and her presence seemed to 
jar more or less upon everyone in the 
stately, respectable old house. So, as 
year after year passed, all the home love 
was divided among the 
others, and Nellie grew 
up, into a reserved, un- 
attractive girl, with no 
very amiable temper, 
who spent her days to 
very little purpose; and 
when she came down 
late for family prayer, or 
slept under her father’s 
fine sermons, or read a 
novel on Sundays, all of 
which she often did, Dr. 
Stillcourt would often 
bring her to his study, 
and spend half-an-hour 
in pointing out the error 
of her ways ; but Nellie 
felt rebellious more than 
repentant on these oc- 
casions, and then her 
only comfort was to 
pour out her lonely 
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troub!cs in long, besmudged letters to 
cousin Arthur, who, in turn, gave her much 
honestly-meant boyish advice, which was 
not, however, very well suited to her 
case. 

Arthur nad his own troubles, too, but 
they did not weigh very heavily on his 
happy disposition. His brother was at 
the top of the school, while he was 
very low down, and many a time did 
he throw aside a_ half-read letter of 
stern reprimand from Sir Anthony, to 
forget his shortcomings forthwith in 
the delights of the cricket field. Of the 
two, Arthur was the favourite with the 
boys, for he was generous and lively 
and everyone’s friend; whereas Percy 
was proud and cold with all except 
a very few young aristocrats whom he 
deigned to consider his equals; for as 
the head of a new generation of the 
fine cld Stillcourt line, everyone paid 
him so great homage that since he was 
old enough to understand his own import- 
ance he was never, properly speaking, a 


After school came col- 
lege for the brothers: 


Oxford for Percy, 
who was meant only 
for a gentleman, and 
Sandhurst for Arthur, 
who must earn his 
. bread as a soldier. 
Through all these 
years, the cousins saw 
little of one another, 
but they were very 
faithful—their childish 
love had never died. 
Nellie cared for no 
person except Arthur. 
and Arthur, who liked 
nearly everyone in 4 
general, free-and-easy 
way, would open his 
secret heart only to 
her. 
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One dismal winter’s evening all the 
folks from the Hall and the Parsonage 
were away at a hunt supper—all but two, 
that is, for Miss Nellie Stillcourt was not 
there, nor was Lieutenant Arthur Still- 
court. Neither of these were missed, 
however, for ‘‘ that odd girl Nellie ” never 
went out anywhere, and as for Lieutenant 
Arthur, his recent arrival from Sandhurst 
was quite overlooked since the advent of 
his elegant and gifted brother from the 
Continent. And these two unnoticed 
ones wandered for hours, hand in hand, 
through the sad desolation of the damp, 
leafless woods around the Hall 

Arthur was just what his boyhood had 

promised: pleasant-looking, 
careless and goodnatured, 
and Nellie thought him 
nearly perfect. Nellie was 
a homely and rather deli- 
cate-looking girl, but Arthur 
could see in her face what 
no one else saw there, and 
with him she was neither 
stupid, nor silent, nor surly. 
So they were very happy 
to be together once more; 
but, after all, it is hard for 
cousins of twenty-two to 
feel toward one another as 
cousins of eleven may. 

Late that night, while Dr. 
Stillcourt sat putting the 
finishing touches to next 
Sunday’s sermon, with half- 
a-dozen great books open 
about him, Nellie came into 
the study. 

“Are you very busy, 
father ?”’ 

Dr. Stillcourt glanced at 
her as he raised his head 
with an utter absence of expression in his 
cold blue eyes. 

“I am rather busy, daughter,” he said ; 
“but it isseldom that you come to speak 
to me; I wish it were oftener. You 
seem to have something important to tell 
me.” 

Nellie felt repulsed, as usual, by his 
frigid manner, but she bore it better now 
than she could have done yesterday. 

“ While you were away to-night Arthur 
asked me to marry him, and he will come 
and see you to-morrow,” she said abruptly. 

“ Nellie,” he replied, with not the least 
change in his face, “I have long sus- 
pected, though I must say, I fail to under- 


stand Arthur’s great liking for you; but 
this declaration is very premature— he has 
nothing to marry on.” 

“‘ No, father, but in two years he will 
have enough.” 

“ Well, my dear, your disposition is not 
a happy one, and far be it from me to 
take away any grain of comfort you have 
found, but I long that you would go for 
true and enduring comfort to a higher, 
nobler source than poor weak man.” He 
lifted his eyes towards the ceiling; but 
Nellie was silent. ‘I could have wished 
for a different sort of husband for you; 
however, I shall consent to your marry- 
ing Arthur—when his income is sufficient 
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that is—and I do not wish to pain you, 
daughter, but merely to prepare you for 
what is, alas! only too possible—that is, 
if you both remain of the same mind until 
then; but two years is a long time for 
a gay, selfish worldling, with only his 
inclination to direct him to——” The 
door slammed noisily behind him, and 
the doctor looked up to find himself 
alone. 

‘«« At least Arthur is no hypocrite,” said 
Nellie to herself, as she went up to bed. 
An undutiful, rebellious little heathen she 
was, and who was to blame for it ? 

“ Well, I never; this passes my under- 
standing ; there’s no accounting for taste,” 
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remarked the family the next morning at 
breakfast, before Nellie came down. 


* 


“Only ten minutes more to say ‘ good- 
bye’ in,” whispered Arthur; “and re- 
member, Nell, when they try to sit on 
you, or make you miserable, don’t you let 
them. They're not fit to black your 
boots.” 

“I’m afraid we’re very wicked, Arthur ; 
it cannot be right to speak this way about 
our own family. I sometimes think [ll 
try how it feels to behave just as they do.” 

“And if you do, Chuckie, you'll be 
a sham like the rest of them,” broke in 
Arthur. “I'll admit that we aren't very 
loving or dutiful children, but I won't 
admit the crime of it. What are our 
eyes for? Why, there’s not one in the 
whole lot that would go to a prayer- 
meeting or district visiting, or any place 
else if they couldn’t hang this month’s 
fashions on their backs. Whew! it’s 
sickening. Percy wouldn't preside at 
the missionary meeting last night be- 
cause he cut his handsome chin while 
shaving—sent word (along with a five 
pound note), that he was sudden! and 
seriously indisposed. Good, 
upright pillar of the Church!” 

And Nellie chuckled wick- 
edly at Arthur's delicious 
irony. Then the conversation 
came back to a very old and 
very interesting subject, and 
the minutes slipped past. 

“ Good-bye, Nell.” 

** Good-bye, Arthur.” 

The train moved off, and 
as Nellie crossed the road 
to the Parsonage gate, she 
wished, in her selfish little 
heart, that she could fall 
asleep for the next two years. 


* * * 


Only a year has passed 
since they said good-bye, and 
yet Arthur is already coming 


1ome from Malta. 
Coming home, not as 
poor Lieutenant Still- 
court, for he has re- 
signed his commis- 
sion, but as the master 
of Stillcoust Hall. For 
Percy —Percy the pa- 
ragon is dead; killed 
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in the hunting-field, and old Sir Anthony 
is gone too—he died of grief very soon 
after. 

In the Parsonage things go on much 
as usual, save that all the family are clad 
in the most respectable mourning, and 
folks are begizining to whisper and gossip 
about “that queer girl Nellie.” ‘“ She 
engaged to Sir Arthur forsooth! Well; 
wonders will never cease.” 

Yet now that he was coming home, 
Nellie’s happiness was not unmixed, and 
she tried hard to shake off a dread that 
no other knew of. Arthur had been most 
regular in writing: almost painfully 
regular indeed. Twice a week, a long 
and loving budget came from him, but in 
the last few months, Nellie sighed almost 
unconsciously while she read some of 
these, for they seemed to her in places 
just the least bit hurried and _ forced. 
Vague rumours, too, of a fast, wild life 
had found their way before him to the 
Hall; and while some folks whispered 
enviously, and others shook their heads, 
the girl would sometimes creep up to her 
own room and sigh before the looking 
glass, and no one but herself seemed 
to notice that her face had grown thinner 

and paler than it had ever 
looked before. 


* x 7 


He has been master of 
Stillcourt Hall for thrée 
months now. Two militar 
friends are staying with 
him, and the country side is 
filled with the praises of the 
open - handed, genial Sir 
Arthur — but in the Still- 
court circles heads are shak- 
ing gravely. 

One bright evening in 
June Nellie stood alone at 
the Parsonage gate, wrapped 
in a heavy shawl, and there 
was a look of utter sadness 
in her eyes, but presently 
she assumed a less wretched 

air as Arthur came 

whistling along the. 

road. 
“Well, Nell, my 
love, how goes it?” 
ke said, as he put his 
arm through hers and 
led her to a seat. 
“Why don't you 
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NELLIE STOOD AT THE PARSONAGE GATE, 


hurry up and get strong again, miss? 
The old place yonder is absolutely going 
to bits for want of a mistress, and my 
venerable mother threatens to leave at a 
week's notice. ‘Pon my word, you know, 
Nell, it's too bad of you to get knocked 
up first thing when a fellow comes home 
—quit: a doubtful compliment, in fact. 
And then, you look as wobegone as a 
sepulchre—aye, even though you do smile 
so bravely at me. You must get out of 
these nervous, melancholy doldrums at 
once. Do you hear me, miss ?” 

The girl looked at him with a face full 
of love, but the bitter tears would come, in 
spite of everything, for she saw that he was 
changing — that he had changed, though 
few would notice it as yet, perhaps. 
His back was stooped a little and his 
face was a trifle flushed, and his eyes had 
lost some of their sparkle, but it wounded 
Nellie most of all to see the shadow of a 
pained look upon his brow when his eyes 
met hers. He was very good to 
her, it is true; just as loving and 
kind as ever, but she knew what 
Arthur never meant her to know, 
and she had made up her mind 
to take a step this evening the ~ 
very thought of which made her 
feel sick and faint. 

“Arthur,” she said quickly, but 
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with a choking voice, “Arthur, you 
know the way I love you, so you will 
not misunderstand me, but I want to 
say something to you. No one thinks 
there is very much wrong with me, and 
the doctor can find out nothing, but I 
think—I know I shall never be strong 
again, and—and—Arthur, it would not 
be right for me to marry you.” Her 
face was like death now, but Arthur 
drew her closer to him. 

** Nell,” he said, ‘* this will never do. 
Why will you let these hideous nervous 
fears take hold of you I! will not listen 
to you. I will mot leave you. I love 
you nore—far more now ——” 

‘* Don’t, Arthur; don’t. You cannot 
Say it.” 

His head fell forward. Nellie had 
found him out, and he was silent. 

“I do not blame you,” Nellie went 
on, and she seemed to borrow strength 
from despair, “for you have acted 
nobly, and I know you would marry 
me to-morrow, though some of your 
love has turned to pity, and—and, 
Arthur, I want to say something else 
that I wouldn't dare to say if I did 
not think you loved me a good deab 


HIS HEAD FELL FORWARD. 
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still, and even if it vexes you, I will try and 
bear it. I know things that you do not 
think I know, Arthur, and—I am sure 
you do not feel quite satished with the 
way you are spending your time, and — 
and Oh ! you would never do a mean, 
dishonourable thing. Think, Arthur, 
‘think for my sake before you go further 
than you intend. Remember that Cap- 


tain Ferris is your guest — your friend, 
Demette belongs to 


and Mademoiselle 
him.” 

“ Stop, Nell. Stop, for heaven's sake,” 
he groaned, as he fell on his knees beside 
her. ‘‘ That woman has bewitched me— 
she is asorceress; but | swear to you, 
Nell, I will never see her again. I will 
go away — we will both go away from 
here.”’ 

But Nellie had fallen forward upon his 
shoulder, for her burden was greater than 
she could bear. 

No one saw much of Arthur for the 
next week. He was very miserable-look- 
ing, and every morning and evening he 
came to ask how Nellie was, but, though 
she grew a little stronger as the days 
passed,she would 
not see him; she 
was afraid to 
trust herself. A 
morning came, 
however, when 
Arthur did _ uxcet 
call, and while 
Nellie looked for 
him sadly from 
her bedroom 
window Captain 
Ferris went past 
the gate and 
turned into the 
railway station ; 
and she fancied 
that “he looked 
worried and un- 
happy. It was 
only a trivial 
thing, surely, but 
it was enough to 
add a fresh fear 
to the girl's 
misery. Why did 
the captain keep 
putting off and 
putting off his 
matriage ? 

About noon, 
Nellie gave the 
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butler a note for the Hall. It was very 
short: “Dear Arthur, can you come over 
and see me this afternoon? I am better, I 
think, and I would like to speak to you. 
Your's lovingly, Nell.” And she felt 
miserably like a spy as she whispered 
something to the messenger. But John 
was her confidant; she would say to him 
what she could not bring herself to say 
to her mother and sisters, for the old 
servant was “ Miss Nellie’s” only cham- 
pion in the Parsonage. Indeed, for the 
last few days, she spoke only with him, 
for the upstairs folk treated her more 
abominably thar ever since her engage- 
ment with Arthur was broken off. 

John was very awkward and fidgety 
when he came back. 

** Well, miss,” he said, “ Captain Ferris 
is gone to N -——, an’ won't be back till 
to-morrow night ; an’ the butler says as he 
can’t think what took him.” 

‘‘ Well, and the master, did you see 
him ?”” 

The servant looked very uncomfortable. 

“Yes, miss,I did; an’ he says he'll 
come, miss ; an’—but—-—— ” 

“But 
John?” 

** But, miss, I 
wouldn’t expect 
him too sure; he 
don’t seem quite 
himself like, 
an’ . There, 
there, Miss Nel- 
lie, don’t take on 
that way, now 
don’t. You'll only 
hurt yourself and 
do him no good, 
an’ you know, 
miss, young 
gentlemen like 
him is always a 
bit wild like at 
irst, an’ he'll 
come to, after a 
bit, miss. 

Nellie flung 
herself upon the 
bed, and the old 
man’s eyes were 
dim as he left 
the room, All 
through the 
long, bright 
afternoon she 
sat by her win- 


what, 
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WITH HIS HAT ON THE BACK OF HIS HEAD 


dow, hoping against hope that he might 


come. 

When the twilight was deepening into 
night, Arthur left the Hail, and the 
servants glanced at one another, and 
shook their heads when he passed them 
with his hat on the back of his head. He 
did not know that a pale face watched him 
from the Parsonage ; he did not notice a 
shaking little figure that shrank into the 
shadow of the wall as he passed the gate, 
nor did he hear his name whispered, nor 
the sob which came with it, for he was 
singing noisily as he swaggered along to- 
wards Ivy Cottage. It was here that 
Mademoiselle Demette lived, and Arthur 
chuckled to himself, and thought what a 
fool Ferris was to leave his affianced with 
no one but an old bed-ridden aunt to look 
after her. 

In about half an hour, when he had 
nearly reached the house, he paused 
suddenly to listen, for someone was hurry- 
ing very fast after him along the road— 
running apparently—and when he saw 
that it was a girl's figure, a maudlin smile 
came over his face. 

“Is that you, Constance?” he said. 

No, it was not Constance. It was 
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Nellie, and she reeled and staggered as 
she came up to him and fell down at his 
feet. 

“ Quick, Arthur, quick !.” 
‘he is back—he is close behind 
Arthur was sober in an instant. 

‘* Nell, Nell,” he groaned, as he raised 
the half conscious girl, and the strong 
man sobbed like a child. In a minute he 
was kneeling among the bushes by the 
wayside, and Nellie nestled in his arms, but 
he dared not speak to her yet, for a heavy 
step sounded along the road, and pre- 
sently Captain Ferris passed them. He 
paused for a moment in the lamplight at 
the gate, and his face was pale and 
drawn, and his hands were clenched. 
Then he walked noislessly over the grass 
to the hall door and went in. 

Arthur shuddered and drew the girl 
closer to his breast. 

‘‘ Nelli,” he whispered, “why did you 
doit? Why did you save me? Can 
you really care still for such a drunken, 
lying scamp as I? Oh! If I only could 
undo it all!” 

Nellie had conquered him: had 
snatched him back from vice and dishon- 
our—perhaps death. And the old love 
came surging up again in his heart, an 
overwhelming love that was almost pain- 
ful in its intensity. Yes, it had all come 
back, but too late. Nellie did not hear 
him for her poor tired heart had stopped. 
There was a little crimson stain on her 
lips and on her pale cheek, and some 
daisies growing in the grass were crimson 
too. 

The people at the Parsonage put on 
some more crape and rested from their 
meetings and district visiting for several 
weeks. What a pity that Nellie’s had 
been such a careless, idle life! How had 
this one black sheep come into that 
devout flock ? 


she panted ; 
me.” 


Colonel Sir Arthur Stillcourt came 
home at last, covered with medals and 
crosses and ribbons, and though everyone 
in all England knew his name, there were 
only a few old folk in the parish who 
remembered that long-gone summer which 
the master had spent at the Hall. Two 
rooms in the old house were made ready 
for him, but his steward was the only one 
to welcome him home; and from the 
evening of his arrival he never again ap- 
peared in the village. Yet those who 
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were curious to see him might find the 
old soldier any afternoon, between four 
and five, in the little moss-grown grave- 
yard, walking to and fro before a stone of 
beautifully sculptured marble. It had 
once been snowy white, but it was getting 
stained and weather-beaten now. Even 
strangers could read its allegory, which 
Sir Arthur’s lonely, remorseful heart had 
devised long years ago. There was the 
figure of a man with a great goblet raised 
to his lips. He walked while he drank, 
and one foot rested upon the edge of a 
precipice and the other was raised over 
its brink; but a woman reached out her 
arm and drew him back while she fell on 
the cruel, jagged rock behind him. 


ELLEN STILLCOURT, 
Died, July 3, 18—. 


was graven on the pedestal below. 
Shortly after the Colonel’s return a 


stranger asked his way to the Hall, and 
the master brought him to this grave, and 
when he had looked at it carefully and 
jotted something in his pocket-book, he 
went away again. 

Then, in a couple of months more, an. 
other stone was placed close beside 
Nellie’s grave, and a little railing enclosed 
them both. In general design this new 
stone was exactly like the old one and 
the same figures were above it, but there 
were no rocks and chasms here, and the 
two went toward one another with out- 
stretched arms. Underneath was cut: 


Sir ARTHUR STILLCOURT, 
Died . 


and a blank was left for the date. 

But it seemed as though the old man 
only waited for its completion, for before 
the grass had time to grow about the stone 
the last of the Stillcourts was buried here, 


HER POOR, TIRED HEART HAD STOPPED. 
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THE MAIN FRONT OF THE SCHOOL. 


ITHIN fifty miles from London 
@L by the Midland Railway, there 
is an ancient town whose name 
must recall to many recollections of sturdy 
John Bunyan and the benevolent Howard. 
Some remember it as the first stopping 
place from London of the Midland Rail- 
way Company’s Northern expresses, 
while thousands, both at home and abroad 
cherish it, from having spent the days of 
youth there, and received their education 
at the schools, for which Bedford is 
chiefly famous. The town from many 
points of view holds a unique position, 
apparently thrifty, and full of young and 
vigorous life. The absence of the blare 
of furnaces, great mills, and the roar of 
wheel traffic, keeps it singularly quiet and 
clean, although it is nevertheless as full 
of human souls, and the principa! streets 
as brimful of life, as any centre of Lan- 
cashire industry. 


VOL. VI.— FEBRUARY, 1894. 


At certain hours in the day the tramp 
of human feet echoes through the streets, 
like that of armed men, but the army 
may be described as one of children, 
and the tramp from tender feet, for it 
is truly a City of Children, with five 
thousand little ones thronging its streets ; 
upon whom the residents of the town look 
with the utmost loyalty, for education is the 
‘‘yarson d'étre” of Bedford—the means of 
its growth into a large residential county 
town, with a population of twenty-seven 
thousand, of which children form more 
than one-fifth, who give occupation for 
probably double their number, in provid- 
ing them with their requirements, and in 
supplying them with the instruction 
which is to fit them for the various niches 
in the world. 

Before one advances far into the town, 
its history is shown in its outward aspect ; 
and even apart from education, Bedford 
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of ancient asso 
ciations: for have 
not Britons, Ro- 
mans, and Sax- 
ons occupied it 
in succession ? 

It proved even 
attractive to 
Offa, the power- 
ful King of Mer- 
cia, inasmuch as 
we read of him 
visiting Bedford 
periodically, and 
finally selecting a 
monastery on the 
banks of the Ouse 
for a burial place. 
But the river 
shortly after- 
wards rose and 
washed away his 
sepulchre. After 
being partially 
destroyed early 
in the tenth cen- 
tury, by the 
Danes, it was 
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-% 
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repaired by Ed- 
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A continuation of 
the bridge is the 
High Street or 
the Market-place 
of the town, with 
its quaint irregu- 
lar houses, and 
its numerous old- 
fashioned hotels: 
“Lion,” and 
“George,” and 
“Swan,” etc.; all 
provided with 
their great rooms 
and hostelries 
ready to cope 
with the influx 
of farmers and 
other country 
folk who come to 
buy and sell on 
Saturday(market 
day), when the 
High Street pre- 
sents quite an 
animated appear- 
ance, and is al- 
most blocked up 
with anxious 
marketers. lt 








ward the Elder, 
their determined 
opponent, who annexed a village and a 
ford on the South bank of the Ouse, 
from whence it probably derived its name 
** Bedicanford,” a ‘‘ Fortress on a Ford.” 
The Danes again attacked the town in 
1010 A.D., and burnt it. Bedford could 
at one time boast of its Castle, but this 
was destroyed by Henry III., and of this 
there is now but crumbling remains, which 
is also the case with the Old Abbey, that 
belonged to the Monks of the order of 
Grey Friars, who settled at Bedford in 
the fourteenth century, attracted doubt- 
less by the river and the fish in it. 

The town is built on a gentle slope, 
rising from the river, which is itself a 
great feature in Bedford life, while its 
excellent embankment forms a ¢elightful 
promenade under the willow trees. The 
river, as will be seen from our view taken 
from the bridge, presents a_ similarity 
to the well-known Henley reach, as 
regards a fine stretch of water, and there- 
fore provides excellent aquatic exercise 
for the boys at school, both for rowing 
and bathing, besides containing excellent 
fish for the pleasure hours of the townsfolk. 


ST. PAUL'S CHUKCH. 


was in the midst 
of this bustle 
Mr. Thomas and myself found ourselves, 
one Saturday morning, when emerging 
from the Rose Inn to start our work 
at the Grammar School. It was quite 
another thing on the previous after 
noon when we arrived, and our host 
seemed pleased to chat upon the excellent 
shooting, fishing, and sport generally 
which the surrounding country plo 
vides. But it was certainly a case of 
Oh! What a difference in the morning; 
for our little inn was besieged by those 
who had brought their farm produce to 
the market; while almost opposite, 
surrounding St. Paul’s Church, were some 
scores of stalls, making a fine open 
market, which appeared to us quite 4 
transformation scene. Our work, how 
ever, lay with the Grammar School o 
Bedford, so it was necessary we should 
turn from the quaint country customs 
that were attracting our attention, and 
make a start upon the school. We had 
on the previous day made the acquail- 
tance of Mr. J. Surtees Phillpotts, the 
Head-master, whose kind suggestions 
greatly helped our work. Continuing Up 
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the High Street, 
we halted at the 
noble statue cf 
the ever famous 
John Bunyan, 
which is erected 
on a green in 
front of St. 
Peter’s Church. 

Crossing the 
green, we came 
to a small wicket 
gate, which 
served, some few 
years ago, as the 
entrance to the 
rectory of St. 
Peter's, but now 
fils a similar 
function to the 
New Bedford 
Grammar 
School. The old 
rectory still exists, but no more is it the 
abode of the dignitaries of St. Peter's, 
and only now serves as a monument for 
reflections on the youthful days of Captain 
Burnaby, as here the gallant captain lived 
with his father, then Rector of St. Peter's, 
and as the carpenter's shop of Bedford 
Grammar School. Bedford Grammar 
School can boast of an ancient birth, 
having been founded as far back as 1552, 
while her sons are scattered all over the 
world, and have proved most valuable as 
recruits in our army. I could plaiuly 
see that I should not in a great measure 
appeal tothe “Old Boys,” for our work 
lay with a school only two years old, but 
in coupling the new home of the Bedford 
Grammar School with the old original 
School and St. Paul’s Church, both of 
which must be still dear to them, this 
article will, no doubt, tend to show the 
vast strides their old School has made 
within a comparatively few years, if it 
fails to recall cherished haunts and asso- 
Ciations. 

It maybe safely stated, as a general 
proposition, that the great schools of 
England are essentially the products of 
the Tudor period ; although to this, as to 
all other assertions, there are exceptions. 
Winchester had numbered nearly a hun- 
dred years, and Eton about half as many 
when the victory of Bosworth Field 
placed the crown of England on the brow 
of the son of Edmund Tudor and Lady 
Margaret Beaufort. On the other hand, 


THE RIVER OUSE, FROM THE BRIDGE. 


when the last of the Tudors had passed 
away, the impulse still continued, and 
the reign of James I. saw eighty-three 
grammar schools established, of which 
Charterhouse and Dulwich are _ the 
most important; and there were more 
than fifty new foundations in the stormy 
times of Charles I. Under Henry VII, 
the first Tudor, there were sixteen new 
foundations; in his son’s reign sixty- 
three were added; Edward VI. saw the 
number increased by fifty; under Mary 
there were nineteen more, and tle 
reign of Queen Elizabeth must be 
credited with no less than one hundred 
and thirty-eight, making a total of two 
hundred and eighty-six educational foun- 
dations from 1485 to. 1604. This activity 
and liberality in the interests of education 
may. be ascribed to two causes 

The first was undoubtedly the new 
learning, which so powerfully affected the 
old faith. This it did in two ways, for 
while the revival of Greek at Florence 
sent Colet, the benevolent founder of St. 
Paul's School, and his fellows to study 
the Pauline Epistles in the original, there 
were other men who “ with the Latinity 
of the Augustan Age, had acquired its 
atheistical and scoffing spirit,” and who 
spoke and wrote of Christian mysteri<s in 
terms decidedly pagan. 

The revival of pagan literature brought 
with it a revival of pagan luxury, which 
increased to such an extent in the very 
capital of Christendom that there was 
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coming from earnest men all over Europe 
the bitter cry: “Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?” The natural reaction fol- 
lowed and paved the way in England for 
the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The larger portion of the property 
wrested from the Church passed into, and 
much of it still remains in, the possession 
of private owners, but some was saved 
and, by an Act of the first Parliament of 
Edward VL, the Crown was invested with 


what remained, and this was to be em- 
ployed to “promote further abolition of 
superstition, to augment the revenues of 
the Universities, and to lay the founda- 


tions of fresh schools.” This Act 
made a grammar school at Bed. 
ford possible ; but the endowment 
of the school was the act of a 
Bedford boy who rose to be Lord 
Mayor of London. 

It was in the reign of Edward 
VI. that letters patent were issued 
on August 15, 1552, for Bedford 
Grammar School, but owing to 
the king’s death a year later, it 
was not till fourteen years after- 
wards that the town profited by 
the king’s licence for a school to 
be built, and for any person to 
endow it with {40 a year. 

Little is known of the early 
days of the great benefactor, 
whose name has been on the lips 

and honoured by every past and present 
pupil and inhabitant of Bedford, be- 
yond that he was born in 1496 and was 
the son of William Harper, an inhabit- 
ant of Bedford in humble circumstances, 
When young he went to London, where he 
was apprenticed to a merchant tailor, and, 
prospering exceedingly, he acquired a 
great fortune and became one of the of- 
ficers of the Merchant Taylors Company, 
an Alderman of the City of London, 
served the office of Sheriff in 1556, and 
was elected Lord Mayor in 1561. 

As we look back to two of the schools 
which have already taken their places in 
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our series, there ap- 
pears a somewhat 
curious coincidence re- 
specting the founda- 
tion of Merchant Tay- 
lors, Bedford and 
Rugby schools, and 
their respective bene- 
factors. Taking the 
first two, we find Sir 
Thomas White, who 
founded the first- 
named, in 1561,alsoan 
influential member of 
the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company; and it 
would appear very pro- 
bable that the good 
act of White was one 
of the first impulses which led Sir W. 
Harper to found and endow a similar in- 
stitution at Bedford. Then, again, it 
almost appears that we can trace a con- 
necting link between Rugby and Bedford, 
for it seems most probable that the 
founders here were friends, for we find 
Laurence Sheriff, another London 
merchant, and prominently connected 
with the city guilds, but this time 
of the Grocers’ Company, founding a 
school at Rugby, one year later than 


Harper had commenced his benevolent 


work at Bedford. Still further, it is 
curious to note that the land in St. An- 
drew’s, Hélborn, with which Harper en- 
dowed his school, is singularly close to 
Sheriff's Conduit Close, which he be- 
queathed to his school at Rugby. 

Five years after his election as Lord 
Mayor, Sir William and Dame Alice, 
his wife, conveyed to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Bedford the free school-house 
which he had of late “builded,” with 
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some other property, and thirteen acres, 
one rood of meadow land (which he bougiit 
for £180) in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, which at first realised an income 
of £40, and is now yielding close upon 
£15,000, It almost makes us smile when 
we hear of meadow land in Holborn, and 
a yearly income of £40 for thirteen acres; 
but it is certainly fortunate for those 
schools who have had Londoners as their 
benefactors, and who were endowed with 
property in London. 

Sir William died February 27th, 1573, 
and a brass in St. Paul’s Church com- 
memorates him and his second wife, 
Dame Margaret. It is not certain whether 
either is buried there, but it is generally 
considered that Sir William lies within 
the precincts of the chuich. By the terms 
of the letters patent the school was “to 
be and consist of one master and one 
usher,” who were to be appointed by the 
Warden and Fel:ows of New College, 
Oxford. The first holders of these offices 
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THE GREAT HALL 


were Edmund Greene and Robert Elbone, 
respectively, and these were appointed 
by the founder himself in his deed ot 
gift. 

The original school building in St. 
Paul's Square was sufficient to carry on 
the work for about two hundred years; 
but about 1760 the leases fell in, and 
the trustees soon found themselves in 
position to erect a new building on the 
same site, so that the building which we 
now give in our illustration as the old 
school dates from 1767, and consisted of 
two large rooms, one above the other. 
In a niche over the old entrance stands a 
statue, purporting to be that of the 
founder. 

This statue may be considered the only 
remnant which exists of the old Gram- 
mar School, and even this was not exe- 
cuted to represent Sir William, but was a 
figure partly hidden by aldermanic robes, 
in distinctively Georgian costume, and 
said to be the counterfeit presentment of 
a London alderman, but which was for 


some reason thrown upon the hands of the 
sculptor, Colley Cibber’s father, and, 
when sold for a mere song, was bought 
and adopted by the Trustees as the 
statue of Alderman Harper. 

Of the ancient days, prior to the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Brereton as Headmaster, 
there is litt!e chronicled that I can men- 
tion. Dr. Brereton held the reins of office 
from 1811 to 1855, and his fame as a 
scholar, master and author will be handed 
down to many generations of Bedfordians. 
He was a thorough Wykehamist, for his 
father before him was a boy at Winches 
ter. He was succeeded by the Rev. F. 
Fanshawe, who was also an old Wyke- 
hamist, and Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

It was through Mr. Fanshawe’s untiring 
energies, and his continually urging the 
Trustees, that the school was enlarged by 
additional buildings, which was only ob- 
tained by the casting vote of Mr. John 
Howard, Mayor of Bedford. At this time 
there were but one hundred and _ forty 
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KHE OLD SCHOOL. 


boys at the school, so that the fortune of 
the grammar school seemed at a low ebb; 
but Mr. Fanshawe was quite equal to the 
occasion, and under his rule the school 
again flourished. 

Boating was the favourite recreation, 

and the crews had remarkable success at 
Derby, Shrewsbury and up-country re- 
gattas. Football had been made com- 
pulsory by Brereton, and gained 
great favour in Fanshawe's time. 
His death came as a great blow 
to his pupils, who had learned 
to love him, and the Trustees, 
who had found in him a most 
successful chief. 

In January, 1875, the present 
Head-master, Mr. J. S. Phill- 
potts, M.A., B.C L., formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and an Assistant Master at 
Rugby, took up the active duties 
of the post vacated by Mr. Fan- 
shawe. He found a school of | 
some two hundred and seventy 
boys, just emerging from tlhe 
comparative darkness of an anti- 
quated scheme into the new light 
of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, There were plenty of 
difficulties to contend with, but 
there were also plenty of possi- 
bilities and opportunities for one 
who believed, as Mr. Phillpotts 
did, that it is only by doing 
something that something is 
done; but what he has done to 
further the welfare of Bedford 
Grammar School during his 
eighteen years Head-master- 


423 
ship could only be toN by him- 
self, cr those more closely associ- 
ated with the Grammar School 
Chief, and with more available 
space than that allotted to me in 
this magazine. 

The number of boys gradually 
incrfised immediately upon the 
appointment of Mr. Phillpotts, 
and his excellence as a master 
and scholar has brought him, in- 
stead of two hundred and seventy 
boys, not less than eight hundred 
and twenty. 

Naturally the old school build- 
ing soon became unable to cope 
with the numbers gaining ad- 
mission, and although it was from 
time to time enlarged, the accom- 

modation was still insufficient. 

The Cricket Field which was rented 
under the Headmastership of Mr. Fan- 
shawe for a term of seven years, and is 
situated behind St. Peter’s Church, now 
takes an important part in the history of 
Bedford Grammar School. 

Another term of seven years having ex- 
pired in 1881, an opportunity presented 
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itself to the gover- 
nors of purchasing 
the land; but be- 
ing unable to avail 
themselves of it, 
the Head-master 
bought the field 
himself in 1882, 
which was taken 
over by the gov- 
erning body the 
following year. 
Mr. Phillpotts had 
long seen the 
growing necessity 
for enlarging the 
school, and that 
whatever was done 
on the existing 
site would only 
give temporary re- 
lief, so that this 
grand step was the 
first towards the 
acquisition of suffi- 
cient ground, not only for a playground for In 1889 the foundation stone was laid 
the whole school, but for the erection ofa by Samuel Whitbread, Esq., M.P. for 
block of buildings large enough to accom- _the Borough, and chairman of the govern- 
modate the rapidly increasing numbers. ing body, and the new school was opened 
October 2gth, 1891. 

The new Grammar School, now 
standing in its own grounds, and 
approached on each side by a car- 
riage drive, is in the Tudor style, 
and the ‘enclosed hall system,” 
which it will be remembered I com- 
mented upon when dealing with 
Colet Court, in connection with St. 
Paul’s School, has been adopted. 
Cattybrook bricks have been used, 
on account of their non-absorbent 
qualities, and their great strength. 

The principal elevation is on 
the north and faces the playing 
fields. On each side of the main 
entrance are three bays, and the 
lower part on each is roofed over 
so as to form a cover in wet 
weather. 

The Great Hall, which forms 
one of our illustrations, taken at 
the one o'clock gathering of the 
whole school, is one hundred and 
two feet, six inches long, by fifty 
feet wide. 

The fittings are of pitch pine, 
and the roof—a combination of 

pipe a the queen post and hammer bearer 
apasae> enekee. —is of the same material. 
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The central 





block has three 

storeys,and round 

it are arranged 

some forty-two 

class-rooms on 

theca>t, west and 

south sidcs. Le- 

tween the class- 

rooms on the 

ground floor and 

the hall is a cor- 

ridor, formed by 

thespace between 

these rooms and 

the pillars of the 

Great Hall, and 

there is a sort of 

secondary corri- 

dor made by a 

passage from 

class-room to 

class-room, so 

that the ground 

floor rooms on 

the south side 

may be cleared without disturbing any 
work that may be going on in the hall. As 
a whole, the Bed‘ord Grammar may be 
classed as a unique school, as every inch 
of the room is utilised, and every appoint- 
ment is carefully carried out in every 
particular, while the old school, it is grati- 
fying to note, is converted into Corporation 
municipal offices, and will, in all probabi- 
lity, be preserved in its entirety. 

At the new school there are seventeen 
classical masters : twelve for modern lan- 
guages, thirteen masters for mathematics, 
one for arithmetic, one for chemistry, two 
for physics and natural philosophy, three 
in the preparatory department, one for 
writing, one or two for drawing and for 
extra classes in painting, one for botany, 
one for music, and one for the violin. 
One sergeant has charge of the gymnastics 
and drill, and another is instructor to the 
School Engineer Corps, which is com- 
inanded by one of the masters ; and, being 
second only to one cadet corps, connected 
to England’s public schools, the Head- 
master is naturally very proud of this 
department. 

There are a number of exhibitions open 
to competition each year. There are two 
leaving exhibitions each year, of seventy 
pounds and sixty pounds per annum, ten- 
able at any University, or at any other 
such place anproved by the governors. 





FIRST FOOTBALL TEAM. 


The usual prizes are given from the 
school fund; but there are also many 
special prizes, such as the Fanshawe 
Divinity prize, and the Phillpotts’ English 
literature prizes. Extra prizes also are 
given by the Head-master for English 
Literature, by the Warden and Fellows of 
New College, Oxford for Classical Com- 
position, by Earl Cowper for English 
Composition, etc. etc. 

In the civil and military departments, 
pupils are specially prepared for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, etc. ; and it is specially notice- 
able that Bedfordians at Woolwich carry 
away more than their share of the com- 
petitions at Woolwich Academy. Refer- 
ring to the Phillpotts’ English Literature 
Prizes, it would be certainly remiss on 
my part should I omit their origin. 

It was in 1884 that the School had 
almost doubled her figures as regards the 
number of pupils and their successés, and 
the progress nade under the rule of the 
Head-master was so appreciated that 
many parents of the boys and other 
friends were desirous of acknowledging 
it more substantially than by words. 

A proposal was, therefore, made to 
present Mr. Phillpotts with his D.C.L. 
Degree and a set of Doctor’s robes, but he 
put aside the idea of any personal giit, 
and the testimonial took the form of an 
address and a purse of two hundred 
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pounds, the interest accruing therefrom 
to be employed in providing a set of an- 
nual prizes, which are called the “ Phill- 
potts’ English Literature Prizes.” 

Regarding the successes of the School, 
it would be out of place to pretend to give 
a list of her sons who have distinguished 
themselves in the world and done honour 
to Bedford, but the mention of such names 
as the Rev. Barham Zincke, chaplain in 
ordinary to the Queen; Sir Henry Haw- 
kins, the late Lord Farnborough, Dr. 
Maclear, Colonel Burnaby, and Mr. Bur- 
nell, the great Chinese scholar, will suffice 
to give a passing idea. 

Coming to athletics and the School 
games, it should be noted that the Head- 
master has always attached the greatest 
importance to physical training, and in no 
less measure to handicraft. For the latter 
I should first mention that spacious en- 
gineering shops have been erected at the 
new school, fully equipped with several 
lathes, an excellent engine and boiler, and 
forge. 

School games are compulsory, and every 
boy must account for his time in the play- 
ing fields, as much as in the form room. 

On water and on land Bedford boys 
have a great reputation. On the river 
the School is generally represented by 
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an eight at Henley; and in the loca} 
regatta its fours are always conspicuous 
for pluck and pace. 

On the playing fields, which may, with 
the pretty pavilion, be described as un- 
surpassed, the reputation of Bedfordians 
stands equally high. At cricket the School 
eleven is a very hard nut to crack ; but it 
is at football that the Bedford boys shine, 

The Rugby code is the adopted game, 
although at the rear of the School build. 
ings some of the juniors indulge in Asso- 
ciation; and, in the drill hall, a game is 
played peculiar to the Grammar School, 
somewhat resembling the Association 
game, and gains great favour with the 
boys. 

The school fifteen is well known as a 
dificult one to beat, and I think I am 
right when I say that their record for the 
past few years is almost head and 
shoulders over that of any other public 
school, although their form this season 
can hardly be termed as up to their 
usual standard. 


W. Cuas. SARGENT. 


Our Illustrations are from Photographs taken 
specia'ly for the LucGATE MaGazine by Mr. 
T. W. Thomas, 41, Cheapside, London, from 
whom Photographic Prints of the Originals can 
be obtained. 
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VIEW OF WARWICK CASTLE FROM THE BRIDGE. 


Historic Houses.—WarRwWICK CASTLE. 


EW English counties have so many 
attractions for antiquarians, histo- 
rians and tourists as Warwick- 

shire, which in Anglo-Saxon times formed 
part of the fair kingdom of Mercia. Its cen- 
tral position—for just outside the ancient 
town of Warwick may be seen a wide- 
spreading tree which is supposed to mark 
the middle of England—has made it the 
scene of many fierce conflicts between 
contesting forces. It has also played an 
important part in those Royal progresses 
so popular with medizval monarchs; and 
a greater than they (for poets are born, not 
made) claims it for his own. Warwick- 
shire is very properly called Shakespeare 
Land, and the importance of this shrine 
may be duly estimated by the thousands 
of pilgrims of all nationalities who visit it 
annually. Stratford-on-Avon, however, is 
only one of the points of interest. Kenil- 
worth, a picturesque ruin, still reminds 


one of the Virgin Que2n, the central figure 


of a pageant; her favourite courtier, 
Leicester, and the hapless fate of Amy 
Robsart. Coventry, with its three spires, 
recalls that too obedient spouse, Godiva, 
whose prototype it would be hard to find 
in this age of self-assertive womanhood. 
Birmingham, the manufacturing metro- 
polis of the Midlands, rears its democratic 
head and bids defiance to the world at 
large. Leamington, with its leafy avenues 
and healing waters, appeals to quite 
another class; while Nuneaton and its 
neighbourhood was the early home of our 
greatest novelist, George Eliot. Amidst 
its grassy glades and richly-wooded pas- 
tures we find romantic Guyscliff, the resi- 
dence of Lord Algernon Percy. A few 
miles further that stately pile, Stoneleigh 
Abbey, the ancestral home of Lord Leigh; 
and finally Warwick Castle, the subject 
of this sketch. Sir Walter Scott once 
spoke of it as “the fairest monument of 
ancient and chivalrous splendour which 
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yet remains unin- 
jured by the ruth- 
jesshand of Time.”’ 
About 50 A.D. the 
Romans seized a 
Celtic fortress situ- 
ated precisely on 


the spot on the 
banks of the Avon 
now occupied by 
the historic edifice. 
It afterwards fell 
into the hands of 
the Danes, who de- 
stroyed the strong- 
hold; but from its 
ashes rose a goodly 
building erected by 
Ethelfleda, the 
daughter of King 
Alfred, about 915 
A.D. Rather more 
than a hundred 
years later, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, according to the 
Domesday Book, ordered Turchill, its 
possessor, to strengthen its fortifications, 
and afterwards installed one of his own 
barons, Henry de Newburgh, who was the 
first Earl of Warwick. 

The earliest portion of the present build- 
ing, including the Great Hall and its circu- 
lar stairs, the Spy Tower, and the Chapel, 
were probably built during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The rooms at 
the western end, comprising the State bed- 
room, boudoir, etc., owe their existence to 
Sir Fulke Greville, who, in 1605, made 








THE GREAT HALL. 


THE PRINCIPAL FRUNT. 


important structural alterations in War- 
wick Castle. In former times it is believed 
that the hall had a suite of rooms above, 
as, during the disastrous fire, which com- 
pletely gutted it, in 1871, a row of upper 
windows were discovered which had 
hitherto been concealed by the elaborately- 
carved oak ceiling. This handsome apart- 
ment is lighted with three deeply-recessed 
windows looking on to the Avon; the 
walls are panelled with oak to the height 
of nine feet, and the floor consists of 
squares of red and white marble brought 
from Verona, while the handsome hooded 
chimney-piece, to replace 
the one destroyed, came 
from Rome. 

The hall is further deco- 
rated with choice speci- 
mens of armour and tro- 
phies of the chase; and 
before examining the State 
apartments, the visitor ob- 
tains a passing glance, 
through the door to the 
right leading to the 
chapel, of Vandyck’s fa- 
mous equestrian picture of 
Charles I. The Cauldron, 
known as Guy’s Porridge 
Pot, which holds one hun- 
dred and twenty gallons, 
was probably made for Sir 
John Talbot, of Swanning- 
ton, who died in 1365. 
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In Nicholl’s ‘‘ His 
tory of Leicester- 
shire” reference is 
made to it in a 
quaint couplet, 
which runs thus: 

“ There’s nothing left of 

Talbot's name, 

But Talbot's pot and 

Talbot's Lane.” 

It most likely came 
to the Warwick fa- 
mily through the 
marriage of Mar- 
garet, daughter of 
Richard de Beau- 
champ, with John 
Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, from 
whom descended 
the Dudleys, Vis- 
counts Lisle, after- 
wards Earls of War- 
wick.* 

Next the hall is 
the first of the state 
apartments, a suite 
of five rooms lead- 
ing one from the 
other in the follow- 
ing order: The Red 
Drawing Room, the 


Cedar Drawing Room, the Gilt or Green 


THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


Drawing Room, the State Bedroom and carving. 


the Boudoir. 

A good idea of 
the Red Drawing 
Room is given in 
the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
The wainscoted 
panelling is of a 
deep crimson 
shade, relieved by 
golden mould- 
ings, and the ceil. 
ing is picked out 
in white and gold. 
This apartment 
contains some 
fine specimens of 
Buhl marquetry 


* For this fact, and 
many other interest- 
ing particulars relat- 
ing to Warwick Castle, 
the writer is indebt- 
ed to “ Shakespeare's 
Land,” by C. J. Rib- 
oa-Turner. 
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furniture, including 
a handsome table, 
clock, and an exqui- 
site cabinet of tor. 
toiseshell and ebony 
inlaid with ivory, 
Between the win. 
dows is another 
priceless table of 
Lavaro de Com. 
messo, inlaid with a 
floral pattern, which 
was formerly the 
property of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, 
Among the pictures 
which adorn the 
walls may be men. 
tioned Thomas 
Howard, Earl of 
Arundel,by Rubens; 
the Wife of Snyders, 
in a close cap, by 
Vandyck; Raffael- 
le’s Assumption of 
the Virgin ; a Dutch 
Burgomaster, by 
Rembrandt, etc. etc. 

The Cedar Draw- 
ing Room is a gor- 
geous apartment, 
panelled with that 


delicately-scented wood and enriched with 
The furniture is upholstered in 


brocade, and in the centre of the room is 


THE CEDAR DRAWING-ROOM. 
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one of the hand- 
some tables of 
which the War- 
wick family 
have such a fine 
collection. This 
particular ex- 
ampl: is of Flo- 
rentine mosaic. 
On either side of 
the fireplace are 
marble busts of 
Henry, Earl of 
Warwick, who 
died in 1853, 
and of his wife 
Sarah, Countess 
of Warwick. 
The pictures in- 
clude portraits 
by Vandyck of Charles I. and Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and Robert Rich, Earl 
of Warwick; and over each door are 
paintings of two Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II., by Lely. 

The Green Drawing Room has beauti- 
fully ornamented walls, cornice, and ceil- 
ing. Behind the wainscot there is a secret 
staircase, without which no ancient castle 
would be complete. There, also, are to be 


found chefs d’euvre of various Old Masters; 


also two early Italian marriage chests (the 
panels of which are delicately painted), an 
ebony casket, and the famous table in 
pietra dura, from the Grimani Palace at 
Venice. This work of art is valued at 
£10,000, and the surface is composed of 
such hard and precious stones as lapis 
lazuli, carnelian, chalcedony, jaspar, agate, 
etc. At the corners the arms of the Grimani 
family appear on shields. 

The State Bedroom contains a handsome 


2 


THE STATE DINING-ROOM. 


THE RED DRAWING-ROOM. 
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bed, draped with 
pale pink and 
crimson bro- 
cade. This once 
belonged to 
Queen Anne,but 
was presented to 
the great-great- 
grandfather of 
the present Earl 
of Warwick by 
King George 
III. The same 
Queen's portrait 
by Kneller, and 
her travelling 
trunk, covered 
with leather and 
bearing her ini- 
tials A. R., sur- 
mounted by a crown, are also objects of 
interest; and on the north wall is some 
fine Brussels tapestry of the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

From the Boudoir charming views may 
be obtained; and close to the windows are 
some ancient cedars, splendid specimens 
of their kind. In this room there is a 
curiously-carved clock, with the twelve 
principal events in the life of our Saviour, 
enamelled in. silver. Inlaid tables, a 
Florentine cabinet, a Venetian mirror, 
and other works of artistic beauty make 
one desire to linger. 

The Billiard Room occupies a portion of 
the Western Tower, and the table is en- 
riched with carved panels depicting scenes 
from the Battles of the Roses. 

The State Dining Room was built by 
Francis, Earl of Warwick, about the year 

It is gorgeous with colour and 
gilding, and from the elaborately-wrought 
ceiling depends a Genoese crystal 
chandelier. 

The Breakfast Room, owing to 
the simplicity of its furniture and 
decorations, forms a contrast to 
the state apartments. The most 
striking object is a buffet, on which 
is displayed a collection of red 
lustre ware. Two Portuguese 
cabinets also deserve attention, as 
does a fine picture of the Doge’s 
Palace at Venice, with state barges 
in the foreground, by Canaletto. 

The Shakespeare Room is de- 
voted to the works of the poet and 
io portraits of some of his con- 
temporaries. There, also, we find 
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the celebrated Kenilworth 
sideboard, made from an 
oak formerly growing near 
the lake at Kenilworth. It 
was exhibited at the 1851 
Exhibition, and afterwards 
presented by the town and 
county of Warwick to the 
late earl on his marriage. 
Among other artistic trea- 
sures ‘may be mentioned 
the only known manuscript 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The approach to the 
Castle and the grounds are 
remarkable for their sylvan 
beauty, and the more mo- 
dern gatehouse opens on to 
a roadway cut through the 
solid rock, which is fringed 
with shrubs, ivy and flower- 
ing creepers. From the 
outer court the full beauty 
of the exterior of the build- 
ing bursts upon one, with 
Guy’s and Czsar’s Towers 
and a fourteenth-century 
gateway between. Passing 
through the archway, one 
enters a spacious inner 
court of two acres in extent. 


This short sketch would be incomplete 


without a brief biography of 
the present Earl and Countess 
of Warwick, who have so re- 
cently come into possession 
of this historic mansion, owing 
to the lamented death of 
George Guy Greville, the late 
Earl of Warwick, which took 
place last December. 

Francis Richard Charles 
Guy, Lord Brooke was born 
in 1853. He represented East 
Somerset 1879-1885 and Col- 
chester 1888-1892 in the 
House of Commons. His 
marriage with the beautiful 
Miss Maynard, daughter and 
heiress of the Hon. Charles 
H.Maynard, of Easton Lodge 
Dunmow, was celebrated in 
1881, and ason and daughter 
have resulted from the union. 
Among Society leaders Lady 
Brooke held an important 
position, which will doubtless 
be maintained by the present 
Countess of Warwick. This 
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lady.has for several years 
greatly interested herself 
in the daughters of the 
tenants and labourers on 
her estate in Essex, for 
whom she has founded a 
school of needlework, which 
is now almost self-support- 
ing, and which has already 
been referred to in the 
pages of this magazine. 


FASHIONS AND FRIPPERIES, 


At this season of the year 
our wardrobes generally 
show unmistakable signs 
of wear and tear, and re- 
quire temporary additions, 
not necessarily of an ex- 
travagant character, but 
just enough to carry us on 
till the sunny daysof Spring 
proclaim that Winter is 
past, and that all nature 
has clothed herself in 
brightly-tinted raiment. 
Fur coats may now give 
place to soft rich fabrics 
like plush or velvet, and a 


model for a semi-fitting mantle 
is shown in the accompanying sketch. 


This stylish garment is of rich 
Lyons velvet, lined through- 
out with lemon and _ black 
brocade. The full Watteau 
back is particularly effective, 
as is the narrow trimming of 
Russian bear, which contrasts 
with embroideries of cut jet. 
The large velvet hat lavishly 
trimmed with black tips and 
plumes, gives a good ‘idea of 
the prevailing mode, and is 
one of the many shapes in 
favour. A simple cape for less 
ceremonious occasions may 
be seen in the next illustra- 
tion. This is composed of 
black satin duchesse, and inser- 
tions of guipure. Plain-faced 
cloths make suitable gowns 
for morning wear, and the art 
of dyeing is now brought to 
such a state of perfection that 
the most subtle tints may be 
obtained without difficulty, 
and at pr.ces which would 
astonish our immediate ances- 
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AN EVENING DRESS. 


tors were they in a position to compare 
them with the limited range they had 
to choose from, and the high sums paid 
even at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

For evening wear the choice is practi- 
cally limitless. On all sides may be 
seen shimmering satins, sombre silks, 
shots, stripes, plaids and spots in endless 
variety, and of every tone of colour, vel- 
veteens in a hundred different shades, 
many of them too delicate for description, 
and brocades of home and foreign 
manufacture, which have been accurately 
copied from the finest designs procurable. 
Lace, tulle and embroidered muslin have 
also been largely used for the adornment 
of youth and beauty, as have lengths of 
accordion pleated mousseline de soie, crépe de 
Chine and Liberty silk, trimmed with 
insertions of lace. The latter are gener- 
ally made over slips of coloured silk. 
Nothing could be more appropriate for 
budding womanhood; but such dainty 
garments should be eschewed by those 
who are girls no longer. Simplicity of 
outline is noticeable in the latest ball and 
dinner gowns. Flowing lines and classi- 
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cal folds have superseded the exaggerated 
skirts and bulging sleeves of a few months 
since, and the accompanying sketch gives 
an idea for using old lace in a pretty and 
graceful manner. The dress of blush rose 
satin has a simulated petticoat of lace, 
and the same filmy fabric forms a full 
frill round the low bodice, and makes the 
prettiest bertha imaginable. 

It is not, however, in dress only that 
we have recently made such rapid ad- 
vances; for the rising generation are 
taught to use their fingers, as well as to 
train their eyes to thoroughly appreciate 
the beauty of colour and form. How 
much may be done in this direction by 
those still in their teens I discovered a 
short time since at an Exhibition and 
Sale of Work, organised by Levana, the 
presiding spirit of the Children’s Salon. 
The stalls, which were prettily draped 
with yellow and white art-muslin, con- 
tained drawings of all kinds of plain and 
fancy needlework (which had been made 
for the weekly competitions in the Gentle- 
woman), woollen goods, including two 
articles of dress, crocheted by Princess 
Victoria of Wales, dolls whose clothes 
were miracles of neatness, and a variety 
of useful things for domestic use, too 
numerous to mention. The tea-room was 
in charge of Mrs. Greenwood, who was 
ably assisted by the Misses Greenwood, 
Linklater, Wood, Thunder, Humphry, 
Robinson, etc., in cooks’ costume. The 
bazaar was opened by Her Serene High- 
ness Princess Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
and the principal object of the sale was 
the endowment of a children’s cot in the 
North West London Hospital. Last 
year a similar cot was endowed in the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, and dedicated, by permission of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, to the 
memory of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. 

The advantage of encouraging young 
people to engage in such work cannot be 
over-estimated. Not only has it a soften- 
ing influence on the characters of those 
who employ a portion of their time for the 
benefit of others less fortunate than them- 
selves, but while doing so, they acquire a 
deftness and technical knowledge of 
various pursuits that otherwise they 
would never obtain, and by co-operation 
raise considerable sums of money for 
charities which are struggling and sorely 
in need of additional funds. 
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Ho.ipay Homes. 


I expect my readers will think I have 
taken time by the forelock when I discuss 
with them in February how they can best 
enjoy their summer holiday; but those 
who have had experience in these matters 
must know that if it is to contain some of 
the elements of success, and not prove 
such a dismal failure as it so often does, 
all the details must be carefully arranged 
beforehand, and not be left to chance or 
fate, those dominating powers, which in 
so many cases are allowed to rule our 
destinics. 

Single people can generally arrange 
their aflairs with satisfaction to them- 
selves, and without the assistance of a 
third person; but when a man and his 
wife, several children, and one or two 
servants have to be provided for, that is 
a different thing altogether. Ways and 
means must be considered, the merits of 
country, coast or foreign health resorts be 
duly weighed; climate, soil and water 
studied ; transit, amusements and accom- 
modation arranged for, and the thousand 
and one items dealt with, of which only 
those who have planned summer cam- 
paigns ever dream. 

Those who have tried them have gen- 
erally found country or sea-side lodgings 
wanting, and the peculations of landladies 
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of the usual type, a thorn in the flesh 
The father of a family with a moderate 
income is debarred from first-class hotels, 
and the average boarding-house leaves 
much to be desired, particularly where 
young children have to be catered for. 
Another alternative is to rent, for a limited 
period, a furnished house in some suitable 
locality; but this again has its draw- 
backs As soon as the temporary occu- 
pants are fairly installed, it becomes pain- 
fully apparent that a great many of the 
comforts, not to mention the necessaries 
of life, are conspicuous by their absence, 
In houses furnished to let, /a batterie de 
cuisine is in nine cases out of ten lament 
ably deficient. The supply of china, 
glass, linen, silver and cutlery of a motley 
character, and the ornaments absolutely 
devoid of any artistic merit. The kitchen 
grate, with its cracked boiler, suggests 
troubles to come, and the lidless water- 
butt displays an inky liquid, covered with 
a thickish scum. 

Now there are hundreds of suitable 
sites in the British Islands within easy 
reach of some village or small town (from 
which necessary supplies can be ob- 
tained) where a piece of land of suitable 
dimensions could be purchased or rented 
for a term of years, with option of purchase 
for the proverbial “ old song,” and where 
a family cottage or bungalow could be 
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erected ‘without incurring a large out- 
lay. 

‘In offering these few suggestions for a 
Holiday Home, which should be available 
at all seasons of the year, and which can 
be used as a sanatorium as well, I do 
not propose that expensive structures, 
consisting entirely of brick or stone, 
should be built, but will describe some 
portable houses made of sufficiently dur- 
able but less expensive materials Papier 
maché, for example, has been largely 
used with success both’ in this country 
and abroad, especially since it has been 
combined with finely-woven wire gauze, 
which gives additional strength and pre- 
vents the fabric warping in extremes of 
temperature. Houses of this nature are 
to be found in Norway and Newfound- 
land, in India and in various parts of 
Africa —in places where the recorded 
rainfall is forty feet per annum, and 
where there is no rain at all; and in 
many districts in England there are 
families residing all the year round in 
these wire woven bungalows, without ex- 
periencing the slightest inconvenience. 

The exteriors are extremely pictur- 
esque, as will be seen by the sketches 
used to illustrate this article, while the 
interior fittings, including glazed win- 
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dows, doors, flooring, matchboard lining, 
etc., are all that can be desired. The 
outer sheets used for building purposes 
are given a fine surface, by the use of 
combinations of paint and sands of various 
colours, by which means most artistic re- 
sults are obtained. This process renders 
painting unnecessary, and the sheets form 
a perfect wall or roof as soon as they are 
laid, and no one looking at these buildings 
would imagine that they were constructed 
of less ponderous materials than terra- 
cotta or stone. 

The different parts of these very novel 
and useful houses are neatly packed, with 
paint, nails, etc.,and promptly sent to any 
part of the world. All the framework is 
stencil-marked at the joints, and can be 
put together without difficulty by a local 
carpenter of average intelligence. 

The foundations, which are simple and 
inexpensive, should be prepared in ac- 
cordance with a plan which will be sent 
beforehand. These consist of a sub. 
structure of sleepers resting on shallow 
trenches filled to a little above the ground- 
level with concrete. Upon the sleepers 
lie the sills or plates which support all 
the external and internal wall-framework. 
The floor joists also lie upon the sleepers, 
which they cross at right angles, sup- 
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porting in their turn the floors.* The 
roof and walls are lined throughout with 
matchboarding, or with sheets similar to 
those used to form the external covering. 
In the latter case, the panelling may be 
decorated by carving, painting, and other 
methods which commend themselves to 
the amateur. An air space is allowed 
between the outer and inner walls, and 
this insures a normal temperature at all 
seasons of the year, and avoids damp. 
Ordinary brick chimneys can be added if 
desired; but many prefer an open hearth, 
with a chimney of terra-cotta pipes 
socketed into each other, which is well 
adapted for a wood or peat fire; and for 
the kitchen an iron American stove is 
recommended, as it requires no setting. 
Before commencing building opera- 
tions, the question of aspect should be 
carefully considered. For the sitting-room 
a south-west aspect is generally preferred, 
while the bedrooms can face east, as the 
morning sun will be acceptable in this 
portion of the house. Advantage should 
also be taken of natural surroundings, and 
if a trout stream runs near, or there is 
good shooting at hand, so much the better. 
A kitchen and flower garden (the latter 
with a tennis lawn) greatly add to the 


comfort of a rural retreat; and many 
hardy exotics and evergreens will thrive 


and take care of themselves. Rhodo- 
dendrons, hydrageas, fuchsias, and even 
camellias in some places grow in great 
luxuriance, and bear a profusion of 
flowers; and fruit trees require little 
attention. 

The furniture for such a house need 
not be a costly item, as it would be pro- 
hably supplemented from the town resi- 
dence. Simply stained and polished floors, 
with Kidderminster art squares, Chinese 
matting, or Orienta! rugs, would suffice 
for the bed and sitting rooms, and lino- 
leum for the hall and kitchen. No blinds 
are needed if there are inner curtains of 
muslin and outer ones of chintz or re- 
versible cretonne. Chests of drawers 
would also serve for dressing-tables ; rush 
and wicker chairs and deck lounges are 


* For permission to reproduce the sketches of 
bungalows, I am indebted to Douglas Allport, Esq., 
the author of ** Inexpensive Holiday Homes,” a charm- 
ing volume, giving many useful hints, and from which 
I have quoted, with the sanction of the writer. 
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useful and inexpensive, and some furni. 
ture stained or enamelled would do quite 
as well in such a position as expensive 
polished woods. Iron bedsteads, with 
woven-wire mattresses, are light, com. 
fortable, and clean; and a full-sized one, 
exclusive of the hair overlay, can be pur- 
chased for thirty shillings. A single one, 
with wooden frame, costing thirteen shil. 
lings and sixpence, makes a comfortable 
lounge in the hall, if the mattress is neatly 
covered and has a deep frill reaching to 
the ground. It*will also make a shake. 
down bed in an emergency. Hanging 
and other lamps, and a good supply of 
candles, must not be forgotten. A small 
oil cooking-stove is a priceless treasure in 
a place where gas is not available, anda 
spirit lampand kettle are not to be despised, 
The fittings of the kitchen would be similar 
to those used in any country cottage, and 
the larder and store-cupboard should con- 
tain preserves, bottled fruits, sardines, 
tinned meats and game, biscuits in air- 
tight boxes, German yeast, coffee-essence, 
Swiss milk, farinaceous foods and jellies, 
mineral waters, etc. 

As illness or accident may overtake one, 
a tin trunk should be reserved for trifles 
required at suchatime. This can be packed 
with a canister of linseed meal, another of 
Robinson’s patent groats, a packet of mus- 
tard leaves, a smal! roll of muslin linen 
and flannel, a pot of vaseline, a case of 
sticking-plaister, a rubber water-bottle, a 
piece of oil-silk, Condy’s Fluid, and simple 
medicines for family use. Thus armed,a 
family can enjoy their holiday and defy 
the elements, while the healthy outdoor 
life will bring renewed health and vigour 
to those who have lost both in the close 
and impure atmosphere of towns. 

I am fully aware that the initial cost 
will prove a stumbling-block to some, and 
will be urged against what many will 
doubtless call a Utopian scheme. But 
let me remind readers of THe Lupcats 
Macazine that, if in time they tire of their 
country home, there will be others only 
too glad to avail themselves of it as 
tenants or as purchasers, and, as. such 
chances are rare, in the majority of cases 
the original cost of house and furniture 
can be realised, if ordinary care has been 
exercised in the first instance in choosing 
a pleasant locality. 
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NOTIONS FROM 
AN 
EASY CHAIR. 
By 
Joun A. Srevart. 


HE eyes of 

© England are 

at present 

turned with uncom- 

mon intentness to- 

wards South Africa, 

not so much be- 

cause it is enjoying the blessings of a 
campaign as because the hard times are 
forcing us to think of favourable fields of 
enigration for our great army of unem- 
ployed. America is no longer the El 
Dorado it was; nor is Australia so at- 
tractive since it took to compounding with 
its creditors. Whence it comes that we 
are bestowing our attentions on Africa as 
a possible asylum for our surplus popula: 
tion. In this connection the question 
naturally suggests itself, Is the Dark Con- 
tinent a ft habitation for the white man? 
Dr. Carl Peters, who 
has been writing on 
the subject, replies em- 
phatically that it is 
not. Such an opinion 
from such an authority 
tends to dash hope. Dr. 
Peters acknowledges, 
indeed, that portions 
of Africa —- mountain- 
ous districts and up- 
land plains—may 
afford homes to con- 
siderable numbers of 
white people; but the 
continent as a whole 
will, he predicts, re- 
main perpetually in the 
possession of the 
negro. This conclu- 
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sion is disquieting, but it need not drive us 
to despair. Civilisation has an unreckon-. 
able knack of paving a way and making a 
habitation for itself in places declared by 
experts to be doomed to everlasting 
barrenness. Even Dr. Peters owns that 
in Africa “the limit of habitability” 
is advancing; and doubtless it will con- 
tinue to advance to the confusion of wise- 
acres, as it advanced in America, Australia 
and other regions wherein the white man 
resolved to pitch his tent. 


*« x x 


In this season of acute suffering among 
the poorer classes, the necessity of finding 
some means of relieving the congestion 
of distress is pressing exceptionally hard. 
As was to be expected, we are reaping in 
winter as we sowed in summer. Curses, 
it is said, come home to roost; it is certain 
that the results of strikes abide obstinately 
by the domestic hearth. In the best of 
times a considerable proportion of the 
population of England fail to find steady 
employment. Bad habits, incompetency, 
want of will and mis- 
fortune make paupers 
rife in the most pro- 
sperous of seasons. But 
this year evils that 
have been long threat- 
ening are upon us, and 
many are starving who 
are both able and wil- 
ling to work, did oppor- 
tunity occur. In many 
instances it is not to be 
found after the most 
strenuous’ searching. 
A sad proof of this was 
afforded just before 
Christmas. When the 
well-to-do world was 
preparing for its festivi- 
ties, a mechanic, who 
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had been out of work 
for some two months, 
had unsuccessfully 
tried to find any, and 
was starving, with his 
wife and children, com- 
mitted suicide in de- 
spair. He was sitting, 
as the papers reported 
with his hungry family, 
after a day vainly spent 
in begging employers 
of labour to give him 
something to do, when 
suddenly rising, he 
went, without a word, 
into another room and 
cut his throat. I am 
not going to say that 
society is responsible 
for that man’s death, or 
for the death of other men who die under 
similar circumstances. To blame society 
in the abstract is both foolish and futile ; 
but when sober, industrious and skilful 
workmen perish from want of bread, then 
one can only say with Hamlet that there 
issomething rotten in the state of Denmark. 
Capital, wrapping itself in furs and dining 
sumptuously, may answer that labour has 


And 


itself to blame for present hardships. 
perhaps capital is right; we are not going 
to argue ethical questions here, and to 
assume the function of laying responsibil- 


ities on the heads of our fellow men. 
Moreover, as my readers know, I have 
not hesitated to speak my mind frankly 
when I thought that labour was acting 
injudiciously and sowing the seeds of an 
exceedingly bitter harvest. Working men 
have seldom wide horizons; there are 
certain vital principles which they ap- 
pear to be unable to grasp. Ignorant 
and hot-headed, obstinate, self-willed, im- 
penetrable to logic, save when it comes as 
a poignant experience, they are at the 
same time the easiest dupes under the 
sun. Boasting of their independence, they 
fall a facile prey to agitators and place- 
men, who frequently lead them very un- 
expected dances indeed. All that must 
be acknowledged. On the other hand 
they have their genuine grievances. Per- 
haps they are tired of trying to have those 
grievances redressed “in a constitutional 
manner,” and are resorting to the rough- 
and-ready method of strikes to bring things 
to a head. It must be confessed that 
whatever the motive, they show their 
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courage much more 
frequently than their 
prudence. Their policy 
of knocking their heads 
against a stone wall is 
not, and cannot be, an 
effective one. Yet 
though they prove 
themselves impolitic, 
they have their rights, 
and chief among these, 
as some people hold, is 
the right to live and 
share the fruits of the 
earth. 


* + 


Such considerations 
would, however, lead 
away from the 

matter immediately in 
hand. What is to be done with honest 
working men and their wives and families 
who are starving in enforced idleness? 
That, I conceive, is a question of some im- 
portance to the nation. In cases of dire dis- 
tress, there is always the refuge of the work- 
house. True! but I am notsure that it is to 
the interest of the taxpayer to encourage 
that method of obtaining food and shelter. 
I am quite certain that in the end it must 
prove disastrous to those who take advan- 
tage of it. Moreover, the genuine working 
man, as we see too often, prefers to die than 
to be dependent on charity. That is a 
matter of sentiment, and perhaps of absurd 
sentiment at that, yet it has weight in 
issues of life and death. It were well to 
get rid, once and for ever, of the idea of the 
workhouse as a retreat for the destitute. 
Let us, in fact, get rid of the notion of 
charitable institutions altogether. In their 
place they are good and have rendered 
excellent service in the cause of humanity, 
but they cannot long, nor at best effectively, 
cope with distress so widespread that it 
may all too truly be called national. The 
problem the real statesman of these days 
is called on to solve is not how to feed 
and clothe the indigent out of the public 
money, but how to give them an oppor- 
tunity of earning their own living. That 
is the crux of the whole question. I am 
not stating it triumphantly, nor with the 
gusto of a discoverer. It is easy to point 
out the evil, but difficult to name a remedy; 
where so many have failed, I do not hope 
to succeed; nor is there space here to 
“‘ put ” my case even if I should chance to 
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have one. Yet I may, perhaps, venture an 
opinion as well as another. It seems to 
me, then, that there are two ways in which 
something might be done to relieve ne 
cessitous districts, which are principally 
urban districts. The first isto prevent, as 
far as possible, the senseless inflow of our 
rural popul: tion to cities which has been 
going on for se veral years. The second is 
a thorough and comprehensive scheme of 
emigration. There are difficulties in both 
cases. Hodge likes to manage his own 
business, and is impatient of interference ; 
yet if he were clearly informed how much 
worse poverty is in large towns than in the 
country, he might be led to consider, and of 
two evils to choose the lesser. As things 
are now, he rushes into cities expecting to 
get plenty of work and good wages and, as 
often happens, finds neither work nor 
wages. Then begins a struggle which, 
growing more and more bitter as it pro- 
ceeds, ends in destitution and degradation, 
and of late with increasing frequency in 
the coroner’s court. Much of this misery, 
despair and shame might be obviated if 
the best were made of the original circum- 
stances in the country. As to the plan 
of emigration, while it presents formidable 
obstacles, I think it is feasible, and, if 
managed with energy and _ intelligence, 
would yield excellent results. But the 
first condition of success would be that it 
be kept out of private hands. If there 
were a general agreement between the 
mother country and the colonies, pro- 
sperous homes might be found for thou- 
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sands who are now homeless, 
and the empire materially 
strengthened, In the past, 
emigration has failed to give 
satisfaction because it has been 
a haphazard affair. Some of 
the colonies, indeed, aided emi- 
grants, but the aid was inter- 
mittent, and .therefore ineficc- 
tual. Under an imperial and 
colonial scheme, such as i 
suggest, care would be taken, 
by properly qualified persons, 
to select emigrants according 
to the needs of undeveloped or 
partially developed countries 
beyond the seas. The square 
man would not be put into the 
round hole: the tailor would 
not be chosen to hold the 
plough, nor the ploughman 
to prick his fingers with a 
needl2, as i; the case under the present 
system. hose who are acquainted with 
the extent, the richness and variety of 
the British Empire will never doubt that 
within its boundaries work and food enough 
and to spare may be had for our unem- 
ployed were they twice as numerous as 
they are. But the expeditions in search 
of prosperity must be led by real captains 
of industry, and not by casual bunglers as 
in the past. 


All who have any knowledge of Fleet 
Street and its traditions will read with 
avidity Mr. Joseph Hatton's chatty articles 
on the “ Pens and Pencils of the Press ” 
now appearing in this magazine. Mr. 
Hatton probably knows as much as 
most men about that singular kingdom 
of Bohemia whence issue so many man- 
dates and counsels for the benefit of the 
world at large. Moreouer, few journalists 
are so well qualified as he to write about 
one of the really few fascinating profes- 
sions in existence; for he has studied 
literature as well as journalism, and has 
himself made several notable contribu- 
tions to fiction. His style, too, is light 
and jaunty, and he manages the first per- 
sonal pronoun with discretion. This last 
is no small merit. We of the Fourth 
Estate take a considerable share in the 
government of the world; but sometimés, 
it is to be feared, we exaggerate our own 
importance in the economy of the uni- 
verse. It is well known that Fleet Street 
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journalists direct the policy of kings and 
ministers of State; there are times when 
they feel that they could also tender useful 
advice to Providence. When these teme- 
rarious gentlemen turn the mighty “ We” 
into the still mightier “I,” mankind listen 
to the tooting of a very big horn indeed. 
Mr. Hatton by no means avoids the “1” 
—why should he in a time of universal 
egotism ?—but he does not obtrude it 
unpleasantly, and, unlike some of his 
brethren, he refrains from taking himself 
as his theme. On the contrary, his theme 
is as wide and as interesting as journalism, 
and his treatment makes it live for us. 
He has not proceeded far yet; but he has 
done enough to give a foretaste of the 
feast that is to come. 


* * 


When the romance of Fleet Street 
comes to be written in full, when some 
Dickens or Macaulay takes up the task 
of relating the history of the marvellous 
thoroughfare—the most interesting, in 
many respects, in the wide world—there 
will be reading that will entrance multi- 
tudes of men in many lands. Bohemia is 
surely the most fascinating kingdom in 
existence; its denizens gather together 


from the ends of the earth, and a motley 


population they are. 
dazzling successes 
and _ heart-breaking 
failures, of side- 
splitting comedies 
and blasting trage- 
dies; the sublime 
and the ridicuious 
alternate in the 
most incongruous 
manner in it; and, 
in the midst of deso- 
lation and despair, 
it preserves an in- 
fectious light-heart- 
edness. Yet how 
grim are its realities 
when we probe a 
little behind the 
scenes! How many 
men of fine talent— 
aye, and of genius 
—have gone down 
irrevocably in its 
whirlpools ! 

De Quincey, not 
without reason, 


called Oxford Street 


It is a place of 
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a stony-hearted stepmother ; what a step 
mother has Fleet Street proved to manya 
shining intelligence ? We hear of the bril- 
liant triumphs; we are seldomer made 
aware of the dark tragedies through which 
strong men sink with appalling suddenness 
into the grave. I notice that in the first 
article Mr. Hatton dwells on the lighter 
side of pressland, but I hope he will not 
omit the deep shadows that form such a 
contrast, were it only to warn the unwary 
and the deluded from too fondly seeking 
happiness where so many find misery. Life, 
according to a sage once greatly esteemed, 
is a lottery ; in no quarter does it take that 
seductive and fatal form so emphatically 
as within the purlieus of pressland. 
Doubtless Mr. Hatton will make this 
abundantly manifest in the course of his 
sketches. 
% * 


I am glad to learn from Mr. William 
Archer that the English theatre is in a 
flourishing condition. There are those 
among us who presume to think the 
contrary, but Mr. Archer (who ought to 
know a good deal about the matter) is 
emphatic in declaring that never was the 
stage so prosperous asitisnow. This will 
be consoling to many people who needed 
to be assured. Mr. Archer goes further, 
too, than the ques- 
tion of mere com- 
mercial success. 
The theatre might 
be a gold mine and 
yet fail in its higher 
functions. We have 
all heard of the pro 
digious difficulties 
that beset the path 
of the young dra- 
matist yearning “ to 
do good work.” He 
begins by a stout 
resolution to pro- 
ceed strictly on the 
lines of “the true 
and the beautiful :” 
he will put poetry 
and character and 
observation and 
other high and sub- 
lime qualities into 
his work; and he 
will not deviate a 
hair’s breadth from 
his ideal for mortal 
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man. What the gods cherish that will he 
roduce. After infinite labour in carrying 
out his high purpose a drama “ worthy of 
Shakespeare, sir,” is at length ready and is 
sent to the best theatre in London to be 
considered. The jaunty manager opens 
the packet, throws the manuscript into a 
drawer full of seedy companions, and 
straightway forgets it. By-and-by a 
timid letter comes from the poet remind- 
ing the jaunty manager that such and 
such a play had been sent for his kind 
and courteous consideration and ventur- 
ing to bope that it has been found 
suitable. ‘‘ Suitable!” says the manager, 
with a sarcastic laugh, “does the fel- 
low imagine I’ma fool? Suitable! Yes, ex- 
ceedingly when stamps are en- 

closed for return postage.” And 

the poet gets his sublime pro- 

duction back, with, perhaps, a 

word of counsel on gush and 
commonsense, and a hint that 

it is pure waste of time to 

write worthless dramas. That 

has been the popular notion of 

the fate of plays by unknown 

men. But Mr. Archer shatters 

it utterly. The promising play- 

wright, he assures us, has ex- 

cellent chances at present from 

both managers and public. The 

former are eager to secure a 

vital thing and the latter ready 

to applaud it. Theatre-goers 

are rousing themselves to an 

interest in human nature, and 

the man who delineates it with 

a strong and fearless hand will 

not have long to wait for his 

reward. The good play 

succeeds, the bad one dies 

a speedy and an inglorious death. This 
is very pleasant, very encouraging. One 
feels disposed to lay all other concerns 
aside, write the good play for which all 
the managers in London are watching, 
and seize fame at a leap. One is made to 
pause, however, by a recollection of the 
extraordinary number of disappointed dra- 
matists that are about just now. Why 
have they failed? Because, Mr. Archer 
may answer, they have no talent. Not so 
fast, please. Has it not happened that 
some of the most successful of recent plays 
had to go to many managers, seeking favour 
and finding none? and when finally ac- 
cepted have they not, in several instances, 
been taken with an air of charity? Perhaps 


Mr. Archer can answer these questions. I 
am glad to have his word for it that the 
best work succeeds best; but I must say 
that he has scarcely proved his statement. 


4 + 


All lovers of books will prick up their ears 
at the mention of a new edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works. The author of “ The 
Scarlet Letter” never did, and never will, 
appeal to the crowd; but his popularity 
has always been high among readers im- 
bued with a real taste for literature, and 
of late years has been rapidly extending. 
In his own sphere Hawthorne is unap- 
proached, and perhaps unapproachable. 
He may be a trifle morbid at times; but 
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none will question his power both of intel- 
lect and imagination, nor deny the subtle 
fascination he exercises over the reader’s 


mind and sympathies. Lowell said that 
we should as soon have another Shake- 
speare as another Hawthorne. He did 
not, of course, mean to rank the poet and 
the romancer side by side; but rather that 
the peculiar excellences of the one were 
as little likely to be reproduced as the pe- 
culiar excellences of the other. Hawthorne 
would never do for the patrons of the news- 
paper syndicate. They would lose them- 
selves amid his psychological intricacies, 
and the charm of his style would not move 
them. But he has his admirers, neverthe- 
less, and to them the announcement that 
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Mr. Walter Scott is bringing out a new 
edition of “‘ The Master’s” works will be 
a matter of interest and curiosity. At the 
time of writing only the first volume, ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” has appeared. It is at- 
tractively got up, though in some minor 
particulars the publisher has failed to 
reckon on the fastidiousness of book- 
buyers with so dainty and delicate an 
author as Hawthorne. Printed on antique 
paper, embellished with a photogravure 
frontispiece, excellent in type, and adorned 
by a cover designed by Mr. Walter Crane, 
the little volume is at once pretty and 
handy. It was a mistake to add adver- 
tisements at the end, but even with that 
blemish, which is a slight one, it will 
appeal to a wide constituency and make 
Hawthornites eager to possess the entire 
edition. The complete works of another 
American author have just been issued in 
a charming form, or rather in several 
charming forms. My readers have prob- 
ably come across the productions of the 
Oxiord University Press. Such as have 
had that pleasure will understand that the 
“Complete Works of Longfellow,” just 
published by that famous corporation in 
its best style, must be very good indeed. 
The works are in various forms. There 
is the miniature edition, in six volumes, 


which, with its India paper and its clear 


print, is a marvel of bookmaking; and 
there is the single volume edition, which, 
though running to close upon nine hundred 
pages, is only some three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness. I 
have had a_ good 
many books of divers 
descriptions through 
my hands; but I do 
not think I have 
ever seen anything 
more exquisite in 
get-up than _ this 
Oxford edition of 
Longfellow. One’s 
only regret is that 
all the beauty of 
type and paper was 
not bestowed upon 
some worthier poet. 
But Longfellow is, 
no doubt, one of 
the first favourites 
of the century. 
Not many books 
of note by English 
authors have been 


issued since our last survey. There has 
been the usual rush of Christmas works 
tales of wild adventure and _ picture 
books for children—but these seldom 
take a permanent place in literature. 
They are read, laid aside and forgotten. 
Among the more important works are the 
«Story of Two Noble Lives,” by A. J. C. 
Hare (George Allen), and ‘ Russia's 
March Towards India,” by an Indian 
Officer (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 
Both are in a sense political works—at 
least, they have a distinct political bear- 
ing; but both also appeal to the general 
reader by reason of their vividness and 
variety. Another book that has attracted 
attention is Sir Herbert’s Maxwell’s * Life 
and Times of the Right Hon. William 
Henry Smith, M.P. (W. Blackwood). Few 
men of his generation showed more ster- 
ling qualities than the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and Sir Herbert Maxwell's lively 
account of his career deserves to find 
many readers. To business men it may be 
specially recommended as showing to what 
eminence the cardinal virtues tact, push 
and principle will carry a man. 
——fo—__ 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

By FirzGeRaLD ARTHUR. 
January opened with frost and snow, and 
the result has been that bad business has 
been very often the order of the day, or 
rather night. 

Of course Drury Lane has been packed 
both by day and 
night, the attrac- 
tion being “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” the 
fifteenth panto- 
mime produced by 
that master of his 
art, Sir Augustus 
Harris. Every year 
it is admitted that 
Sir Augustus has 
excelled all his for- 
mer efforts, and this 
time has reached 
the pinnacle of suc- 
cess. Last year I 
said this, and re- 
marked that the 
difficulty next time 
would be not to 
excel — that would 
be an impossibility 
— but to produce 





another panto- 
mime equal to 
it. This year Sir 
Augustus, I 
must admit, has 
given one better, 
and nothing 
finer has ever 
been seen with- 
in the walls of 
Old DruryLane. 
Dame ikxumour 
said, last year, 
that the Lane 
was doomed, 
and that lasc 
years panto- 
mime, the best 
then, was a fit- 
ting climax to 
the many su-- 
cesses that had 
first seen light 
behind the foot- 
lights there. 
Since then Sit 
Augustus, hav- 
ing come to an 
amicable ar- 
rangement with 
the Duke of 
Bedford, has 
obtained a re- 
newal of the 
lease, and Old 
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Drury Lane will 
remain for many 
years to come, 
what it has al- 
ways been, the 
national theatre 
The first scene 
is the Port of 
Hull with a 
large troopship 
lying at the 
quay, where at 
ouce Wwe afe 
taken into the 
heart and plot 
of the story. 
Will Atkins, a 
ferocious pirate, 
is in love with 
Polly Perkins, 
and is loved by 
Mrs. Crusoe, 
while Polly 
loves Robinson, 
son of the afore- 
said mentioned 
Mrs. Crusoe. 
The course of 
true love never 
did run smooth, 
so Robinson, 
seeing he has 
no chance (at 
present) of win- 
ning Polly goes 


MR HERBERT CAMPBELL 
Photo. by) De Fontaine, Brighton. 





MISS ADA BLANCHE (ROBINSON CRUSOE), 





off in the troopship, which, of course, 
gets wrecked. Some marvellous me- 
chanical stage contrivance then takes us 
to the bottom of the sea, where we are 
presented with the first of Sir Augustus’s 
wonderful shows, in the “ Fish Ballet.” 
This being over, the next scene brings us 
back to England. Here an -amusing 
scene takes place, Pretty Polly Perkins 
goes to bed, and by some fortunate 
accident Mrs. Crusoe and she change 
places. Enter Will Atkins to abduct his 
dear Polly, but the mother is taken instead, 
much to Will Atkins’ disgust, who returns 
her, saying he “has taken the wrong par- 


cel.” Scene 7 brings us to a beautiful 
set, “The Golden Reef” off Crusoe’s 
island. Here, again, an exceptionally 


fine ballet is given, and a procession of 
Savages, with elephants, giraffes, etc. 
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DAN LENO (MRS. CRUSOE), 





QUEEN MARY (TUDOR). 
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MADAME D'AUBAN (PRINCESS KOKO). 


Then Robinson turns up and discovers 
Friday, as impersonated by that inimitable 
comedian, * Little Tich.” During this 
scene we are given a great amount of 
genuine pantomime and fun, Messrs. 
Brown, Newland and Leclercq being re- 
sponsible for a great deal of it. Everything 
ends happily, and the wonderful combina- 
tion comes to a close. But though the 
senses have been satiated with all these 
beauties and wonders, more and greater 
are yet to follow. Drury Lane would be 
incomplete without some gorgeous pro- 
cession, so we have the history of England 
in twenty minutes, A magnificent dis- 
play, accurately and gorgeously costumed, 
of the Kings and Queens of England 
from William the First down to the 
present days of grace of Her gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. This procession 
is alone worth a visit. Its 
splendour and its instructive- 
ness have to be seen to be duly 
and properly appreciated, the 
grand finale displaying Her 
Majesty seated on the throne, 
surrounded by the Royal 
Family being a fitting ending 
to a triumphant pageant. 
After this, of course, we have 
the Harlequinade, with dear 
old Harry Payne as clown 
once more. The scenery by 
Messrs. Caney, Harker, Ktyan 
and Perkins is all beautiful 
and excellent. The music 
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MR. DEANE BRAND. 
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| Elliott and Fry, 
composed and arranged by Mr. J. M. 
Glover is merry, tuneful and mirth-provok- 
ing. Mr. lL)’ Auban is, I believe, respon- 
sible for the ballets, and the whole produc- 
tion is a credit to that most excellent of 
stage managers, Mr. Arthur Collins. 

The artists are good and work heartily 
and well, Miss Marie Lloyd, as Polly 
Perkins, being as pretty and pert as ever. 

















MISS KITTY LOFTUS. 
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Miss Ada Blanche makes a handsome and 
bonny Robinson Crusoe, and acts 
throughout with verve and brilliancy. 
Mr. Dan Leno, as Mrs. Crusoe, is as ex- 
cruciatingly funny as ever, and his make- 
up is quainter and uglier, if such could be. 
That old favourite, Herbert Campbell, as 
the bold buccaneer or pitiless pirate, Will 
Atkins, is fearfully and wonderfully 
dressed and contributes in no smail 
measure to make the success of the pro- 
duction. Little Tich, as Man Friday, 
also deserves a special word of praise for 
his comicalities. Needless to say the 
dancing of Princess Koko (Emma 
D’Auban) isgracefuland charming, and that 





















MISS KATE CHAKD. 
Photo. by) (Van der Weyde, 


Sir Augustus has succeeded in gathering 
together a galaxy of beauty for his ballets 
and choruses seldom seen on one stage. 
The final words to be said about the 
pantomime of 1893-4 are success and 
again success. 

The Lyceum, long associated with the 
names of Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, and 
classical productions, has this year, during 
the temporary absence of the usual in- 
habitants, given way to fairy pantomime, 
and what a delightful fairy pantomime it 
is to be sure. Cinderella is the piece, and 
the daintiest and prettiest of fairies in the 
person of Miss Ellaline Terriss enacts the 
title réle.- I would I could describe in 
adequate and suitable words the charm of 
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this production of Cinderella. Miss 
Kate Chard, too, brings her charms and 
cultured voice to the assistance of Mr. 
Oscar Barrett’s production; and how 
charmingly she does sing! Again Mr. 
Deane Brand, with his well-trained 
vocalism, lends powerful aid to the suc- 
cess of the entertainment. What a 
pleasure it is to have these two genuine 
artists and to listen to the rendering of 
the lyrics apportioned to them. 

Though Mr. Oscar Barrett has scored 
such a success with this new venture at 
the Lyceum, he by no means has forgotten 
his old friends and patrons at Sydenham, 
for * Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ at the 
Crystal Palace, is also a huge success. 
The scenery is elaborate and excellent, 
particulatly so is the grand transformation 
scene, entitled “‘ The Home of the Fairy 
of the Harp,” painted by the talented Mr. 
I. Pritchard Barrett. Tuneful also is the 
music, composed and arranged by the 
equally talented father, Mr. Oscar Barvett. 

Miss Edith Bruce makes a charming 
and bright Jack, and Scarlet-Runner is 
admirably played by Miss Kitty Loftus, 
who also charms every one by the nimble 
way she foots it in her several dances. 

As if these pantomimes were not 
enough, the Christmas and New Year 
attractions have been inany and wonder- 
ful. Constantinople, opened at Olympia 
on Boxing-day, was crowded to excess, 
no fewer than thirty-two thousand having 
passed the turnstiles 




















ouly trickery, I know not, and further, 
I don’t want to know. This I do say, thet 
the handsome and noble animal calculates, 
I might say guesses and calculates, in a 
most marvellous manner and laughs, de- 
liberatcly laughs. In fact he does every- 
thing except actually speak. The bili at 
the Tivoli at present is an exceptionally 
strong one, and Mr. Dowsett is rewarded 
for his excellent and judicious catering by 
packed houses nightly. 

Up at the Agricul- 





in the two shows. The 
entertainment has 
been pronounced by 
one and all to be an 
unqualified success. I 
trust to be able to give 
a full description of 
this gigantic show, 
with pictures, next 
month. 

At the Tivoli Mr. 
Vernon Dowsett, the 
genial and able mana- 
ger, has succeeded in 
producing one of what 
he terms the wonders 
of the age, in the shape 
of Mahomet, the cal- 
culating horse. And 
truly, this horse is a 
wonder : whether he is 
trained and educated, : 








tural Hall things have 
also been lively during 
January. The World's 
Fair has been in full 
swing, and what a 
mixture it is to be 
sure. All the fun of 
the fair is there and 
don’t the Islingtonians 
enjoy themselves 
there? It is pleasing, 
at least some people 
might think it so, to 
hear about a dozen 
steam organs playing 
different tunes in diffe- 
rent times simultane- 
ously, while at the 
same time cornets are 
braying and drums 
beating. All this 
blends in one _har- 
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MR. VERNON DOWSETT. [Alfred Ellss 


monious whole, and 
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alter hearing 
it, one realises 
what music is. 
Yet it isa show 
well worth see- 
iag. Boxing 
wild animals, 
peep-shows, 
performing 
beasts, won- 
derful wax 
works, per- 
forming dogs 
and cats, pan- 
tomimes, etc., 
all to be seen. 
fhen the big- 
gest attraction 
of all is the 
marvellous 
performance 
on the flying 
urapéze of the 
Flying Dil- 
lons. That the 
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THE FLYING DILLONS. 
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whole perfor- 
mance of this 
trio is excel- 
lent and per- 
fect is well 
known, but 
the feat of one 
brother blind- 
folding him- 
self and plac- 
ing a sack over 
his head prior 
to his flying 
from his tra- 
péze, catching 
his _ brother’s 
hands in mid- 
air and then 
regaining his 
own trapéze, 
is a perform- 
ance that 
must be wit- 
nessed to be 
realised. 














MELLIN'S FOOD 





FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 














Hampton Park, Hereford, 
Nov. 28th, 1893. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose a photo of my litile girls, taken at 
the ages of three years and three months, and two 
years. They have been fed on your food since 
they were five week: old. 


Yours faithfully, 
MABEL BEDDOE. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS. INVALUABLE FOR BRONCHITIS, &c. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Sample size, ls. Of all Chemists and Stores. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS, 
A Practical and —_ Treatise for Mothers. Containing oho — CS See y= 
i i imi riginal Testi ials, which are of the g¢ . 

Children, together with amen >" wana ies epee bse others 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, 8.E. 






























“< Purzledsm ® 


92. A Cryptogram. 
Aovb hya aol zahy aoha nbpkiz tl hsvun spml’z ayvbislk zth; 
Dohalcly mhal ilapklz tl, aopz olhya zapss abyuz av aoll. 


93- Name the various fruits which occur in the following verses :— 
Go range through every clime where’er 
The patriot muse appears ; 
He deeds of valour antedates, 
His ban an army fears. 





































By midnight lamp each poet soul 
Is plumed for flight sublime ; 

Pale monarch moon and shining stars 
Witness his glowing rhyme. 


Incited by the muse man goes 
To grapple with his wrongs; 
The poet cares not who make laws 
If he may make his songs. 


94. My 1, 2. 7 is the conclusion. 
My 3. 4, 5, 7 means cheerful. 
My 5, 2, 3, I, 4 is in heaven. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7 is the earth. 
My whole is a well-known country. 
Conundrums. 
95- What weed is most like a rent in a garment? 
96. What relationship is that child to its own father who is not 
its own father’s son ? 
97- What word of six letters contains six words beside itself, 
without transposing a letter ? 
98. Why are the pages of a book like the days of a man? 


— i a 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th February. Com- 
petitions should be addressed “February Puzzles,” THe Lupcate ILLusTRaTsb 
MaGaAZINEg, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 





ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 
85. Stone. 89. Because he is let out at night and 
86. Her Son. taken in in the morning. 
87. Necessity is the mother of inven- | go. Don't pay your water rate. 
tion. gt. One is rocked in the cradle, the other 
88. A Hole. ts cradled in the rock. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our December Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :— 
A. J. Cockell, 12 Stanley Road, Wimbledon ; J. C. Cooper, 348, Fulham Road, S.W.; 
Miss MacRae, Braeside, Copers Cope Road, New Beckenham, Kent; E, J. Piper, 
Copthorne, Shrewsbury ; Miss A. V. Stone, 18, Shorncliffe Road, Folkestone. 
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A Prima Donnas Scrap- Book. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


Illustrated from Photographs, and by Autograph Letters from Longfellow, 
Mr. Gladstone, Miss Ellen Terry and Madame Christine Nilsson. 


——> 


T Madame Marie Réze’s atelier 
AL in Rue Joubert, Paris, in the 
cosy rooms where the great 
singer is enjoying semi-retirement, there 
is, perhaps, amid its many souvenirs of 
her brilliant career nothing so interesting 
as her scrap-book. In these port'y vo- 
lumes she has preserved but a tithe of the 
miscellaneous papers, etc., which testify 
to the triumphs she has achieved in the 
world of song and the friendly intercourse 
she has enjoyed with the famous men and 
women of her time in France, England 
and America. All the rest has disap- 
peared, but the residuum is sufficient to 
evoke one’s keenest in- 5 
terest and to throw a 
vivid light on the prima 
donna’s life. 

One of the first things 
to arrest my attention 
is a copy of the pro- 
gramme of the last 
Court Concert given in 
the Tuileries just be- 
fore the outbreak of the 
disastrous war in 1870, 
and the downfall of the 
French Empire. The 
singer was then only 
just out of her teens, 
but she had already 
made a great reputation 
in her own country. Her 
songs on the occasion 
included selections from 
the “* Premier ye de 
Bonheur,” which Auber 
had written specially 
for her, after the com- 
poser had overcome the 
Puritanical objection of 
nis friend Réze pére to 
his daughter’s debat in 


IN 





“THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 


opera. Of a date only a few months 
later is a little note from Madame Bern- 
hardt written on behalf of the Ambulance 
of the Odeon Theatre and testifying to 
the young singer’s services as a hospital 
nurse. 

‘‘Dear, charming artiste,” writes the 
‘Divine Sara;” “thanks in the name 
of all the wounded. If ever you need me 
count on my ready assistance,” signing 
herself, “ your admirer.” 

In no less appreciative although in 
more formal language, reads the letter of 
the director of the Ambulance of the 
Palais Royal, conferring on Marie Réze 

= the diploma of the Re- 
public, signed by Thiers 
and MacMahon, in re- 
cognitjon of her bravery 
and devotion during 
‘*)’année-terrible.”’ 

Three letters from 
Longfellow bring to 
Madame Roéze’s min! 
much pleasanter, a:- 
though almost as toucl- 
ing recollections, tlie 
memory not only of a 
highly successful visit 
to the United States, 
but also the tribute 
which the poet paid to 
her beauty and talent in 
the melodious. verses 
which thus conclude: — 
In vain to try the double spell 

By which thou would'st en- 

snare ; 


Alas! thou singest all too well, 
Or else art all too fair. 


For we who listen to thy voice 
Forget thy face to view, 

And we who in thy face rejoice 
Forget to listen too. 


The first letter dated 
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*Camb., April 16th, 1878 "—the abbrevia- 
tion is, of course, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, where the author of ‘* The Golden 
Legend” had his home—reads as fol- 
lows :— 





“T received this morning your kind 
invitation and fully expected to be able to 
attend your reception this evening, but | 
have been much occupied all day and now 
find myself too ill and tired to go to town, 
which I very much regret. On Thursday 
I will take better care of 
myself so as not to lose 
the great pleasure of see- 
ing and hearing you. 
With many thanks to 
Mr. Mapleson for his 
kindness in sending the 
ticket for the box and 
pleasant anticipations of 
the musical festival I am 
to enjoy, I am, your; 
very truly, Henry W. 
LoNGFELLOow.” 


The _ second letter, 
written by Longfellow 
some time later, is like- 
wise one of regret :-— 


*“ DEAR MADAME R6ze, 
—I am extremely sorry 
that I should ‘lose the 
pleasure of hearing you, 
but have been confined 
to the house all the week 
by a bad cold, and could 
not venture out, and you 
on account of bad wea- 
ther have not been able 
to come to Cambridge, 
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which I equally regret or more. Pepys in 
his diary says that in England, in January, 
1662, it was so hot that Parliament ordered 
a fast day “to pray for more seasonable 
weather,” fearing that a pestilence might 
follow. Our Government might be the 
same, in a counter sense, praying for heat 
instead of cold. But Iam glad you are 
coming back in the autumn, and then I 
hope to be more fortunate. With kind 
regards and best wishes, faithfully yours, 
“ Henry W. LoncFrettLow.” 


The note of which we 
give a facsimile above 
indicates that in the 
autumn the venerable 
poet did have the plea- 
sure of hearing the prima 
donna once again. 

The letters . which, 
with Longfellow’s, Ma- 
dame Réze probably 
treasures most are those 
she has received from 
Mr. Gladstone. In days 
not very long gone by 
the Prime Minister used 
to keenly enjoy the opera, 
and he was particularly 
fond of going to Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden, 
when Marie Réze was 
-to sing Carmen, Elsa in 
.“ Lohengrin,” Margue- 
rite in “‘ Faust,” or other 
of her favourite parts. 
Mr. Gladstone could not 
always reconcile, how- 
ever, his operatic tastes 
‘with his Parliamentary 
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duties, as witness the fol- 
Jowing letter, dated “ 10, 
Downing Street, White- 
hall, April 4, 1883”:— 


“] have retained your 
kind note for a day or two 
without reply, in the hope 
of being able to reconcile 
an acceptance of your in- 
vitation with my Parlia- 
mentary duties. But I 
much regret to find that 
this cannot be contrived 
on Tuesday, when the 
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Commons will require my 
articular attention, and 
i must therefore regard 
the prospect offered to 
ine as a pleasure deferred. 
My evenings, like your 
own, are much engaged ; 
but if I could have the 
honour of your company 
and Mr. Mapleson’s at 
breakfast on Tiursday, 
the 19th, or the 26th (at 
io o'clock), it would give 
Mrs. Gladstone and my- 
self much pleasure to see 
you.—I remain, dear Ma- 
dam, your very faithful 
and obedient, 

“W. E. GLapsTONE.” 


It is interesting to learn 
that this invitation and 
its acceptance had a curi- 
ous little sequel. April 
19, 1833, on which Ma- 
dame Réze went to Mr. 
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anniversary of the death 
of. Lord Beaconsfield; 
quite unthinkingly she 
went arrayed in prim- 
roses! It was only when 
they sat down to break- 
fast that she realised,with 
a blush, the political sig- 
nificance which had been 
given to the flowers on 
that day. 

In the scrap-book there 
has also been preserved 
one of the prima donna's 
letters from Mrs. Glad- 
stone. It reads as fol- 
lows :— 
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“10, Downing Streét, 
* Whitehall, 
“ 30th April, 1884. 


“ DeaR MapaMeE R6zeE- 
MapPpLeson,—Mr. Glad- 
stone will have much 
pleasure in coming to 
hear “Carmen” next 
Saturday, if that day will 
be convenient to Mr. Carl 
Rosa, who has kindly in- 
vited him to hear one of 
his English operas. I 
hope we shall accompany 
him and have the plea- 
sure of hearing you. | 
have received your pho- 
tograph and beg to accept 
it with best thanks.—Be- 
lieve me, yours faithfully, 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE.” 


Of much interest to 
some of those who have 
looked through Mdme. 


‘Réze’s scrap-book, is the 


correspondence relating 
to a State Concert or 
other Royalengagements. 
She first sang before Her 
Majesty on Dec. 29, 1581. 
The first letter referring 
to this event was sent by 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, the 
Queen’s private secre- 
tary, on Dec. 9, to ask 
whether the prima donna 
could sing at Osborne. 
The reply being in the 
affirmative, Sir Henry 
writes again, on the aust, 
fixing the date. On the 
23rd he sends a letter to 
inform Mdme. Réze that 
“the accompaniments are 
to be played on the piano, 
and that it would be well 
if you brought your own 
accompanist. It is rather 
dificult to say which 
music the Queen likes 
best. But I return your 
programme to you with 
three pieces marked. Does 
Madame sing any French 
songs? Iam also to ask 
if she sings Latin words. 
which, I presume, means 
selections from oratorios. 
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Perhaps you could send me a further list. 
with the three I have marked at the top. 
The rest are not excluded, but these three 
preferred.” On Boxing- day, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby has to write two letters about 
the business—the first to inform the 
singer that ‘‘there 
will be no violin 
here, so it would 
be well to omit 
anything that re- 
quires a violin ;” 
the second as fol- 
lows, ‘* If you ar- 
rive on Wednes- 
day evening, per- 
haps you could 
call on me here 
on Thursday— 
say at 11.30in the 
morning—and 
see the piano- 
forte, etc. I will 
have the tuner 
here at that hour 
in case he should 
be needed. The 
other arrange- 
ments you pro- 
pose will, I think, 
suit very well.” 
Here is a fac- 
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simile of the programme, in Sir Henry's 
own handwriting, of the performance 
which entailed such elaborate and well- 
considered preparation. 

As a rule, the artistes who are honoured 
by the commands of the Queen neyer re 
eeive any fee for their services. Her 
Majesty usually acknowledges them, how- 
ever, in the shape of a present of jewelry. 
On Jan. 31, 1882, Sir Henry Ponsonby 
accordingly writes again to Mdme. Marie 
Réze, stating that he is ‘‘ commanded by 
the Queen to send you the accompanying 
bracelet in remembrance of the pleasure 
you gave Her Majesty when you sang 
before the Queen at Osborne.” 

It is an erroneous impression, however, 
to suppose that when the Royal box at 
the opera is occupied by members of the 
Royal Family payment is not made for it. 
I learn from Mdme. R6ze’s scrap-book 
that the Queen’s box was occupied by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on June 14, 
1886, and that on July 1 a cheque in pay- 
ment thereof was sent to her husband, 
Col. Mapleson (who was then carrying on 
an opera season at Drury Lane), from the 
Privy Purse Office, Buckingham Palace, 
It appears from other letters that it is 
usual for notice to be given to the mana- 
ger of a theatre whenever any member of 
the Royal Family intends to pay it a visit. 
On some occasions, of course, a request 
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is made, on behalf of the Royal visitors, 
for some modification of the programme. 
For instance, Sir Francis Knollys writes 
to Co!. Mapleson to ask that the hour for 
the beginning of the performance may be 
changed—if the change does not cause 
inconvenience —from 8 o'clock to 8.15. 
In other cases the Royal visitor is given 
his or her choice of the opera. From 
these letters it would seem that “Carmen” 
is as much a favourite with the Royal 
Family as with most opera-goers. 

A letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby in 
June, 1887, is in explanation of a breach of 
this custom :—* I don’t think that the Duke 
of Edinburgh told auyone he was going to 
the opera on Saturday. Indeed, from what 
I heard, he did not intend to visit Drury 
Lane when he left the Palace.” The 
Duke of Edinburgh would seem not to be 
over-formal, however, or excessively cere- 
monious in his social arrangements. Here 
is a telegram from H.R.H., handed in at 
the West Strand office, and sent to Mdme. 
Réze, then residing at Finchley Road :— 
“IT shall have much pleasure in being pre- 
sent at the performance of ‘ Manon’ to- 
morrow evening.”” When on a cruise in 
H.M.S. Minotaur in 1884, the Duke heard 
that Mdme. Marie Réze was singing in 
Cork ; so he wires from Queenstown, asking 
her and her husband to lunch, and explain- 
ing that a boat would be waiting at the 
landing-stage to convey them to the ship. 
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On another oc- 
casion, at a con- 
cert given by the 
Amateur Orches- 
tral Society, at 
the Albert Hall, 
in May, 1882, His 
Royal Highness 
accompanied 
Mdme. Marie 
R6ze in her sing- 
ing on his violin. 
As a souvenir of 
this concert, the 
Duke sends the 
singer a copy of 
his photograph 
with his signa- 
ture attached. 

The French 
prima donna 
sang again be- 
fore our Queen in 
November,,1885, 
and there is in 
the scrap-book another batch of letters 
and telegrams relating to the visit to Bal- 
moral. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these missives is as follows :— 


‘‘In reply to your letter, which would 
be the most convenient day, Friday or 
Saturday? I am afraid the nearest hotel 
is seven miles off (Ballater). You could 
drive over in less than an hour. Would 
1o p.m. be a suitable hour, or would you 
prefer coming in the afternoon? I think 
the Queen would like 10 best. Would 
Madame bring her accompanist with her ? 
Could you let me have a programme to 
show Her Majesty? I know the Queen 
admires a song very much in ‘Carmen’ 
which I think Madame sang before.” 


In his final letter a day after the con- 
cert, Sir Henry Ponsonby writes :— 


“I am commanded by the Queen to 
again express to you the very great 
pleasure you gave Her Majesty by your 
singing last evening. The Queen never 
remembers having derived greater plea- 
sure by the singing of any artiste, and He: 
Majesty desires me to tell you so.” 


It was on this occasion that Madame 
Réze, being invited by the Queen to sub- 
scribe her name in Her Majesty’s birth. 
day book, had the misfortune in doing so 
to blot out the greater part of the signa- 
ture of the late Emperor of Germany, 
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an incident which might have had its 
ominous meaning if the singer, notwith- 
standing a vivid and patriotic memory 
of the events of ’70 and ’71, did not dis- 
claim the bitter hatred too many of her 
countrymen have for the Teuton. 

It is a common impression that the mem- 
bers of the musical profession are filled 
with a consuming jealousy for one another, 
and that the prima donna is most 
afflicted with this fault. The evi- 
dence in Madame Marie Rdéze’s 
scrap-book is of a contrary pur- 
port. There has evidently been 
the most charming interchange 
of compliments and courtesies be- 
tween her and the other reigning 
queens of song. Madame Titiens’ 
portrait, Adelina Patti’s card, 
Christine Nilsson’s charming let- 
ters, par exemple. 

In one of the letters from 
Madame Nilsson, with 
whom Madame Réze of 
course always corre- 
sponds in French, I 
come across this ser 
tence :— 


“ If you know the date “oO 
on which you will reap- {- 
pear in‘Carmen,’ I shall 


try to so arrange my 
engagements so as to 
secure for myself the 
pleasure of hearing you 
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in a part so peculiarly your own. . 
In the meantime, dear. and charming 
friend, be assured of my deep affection.” 


Joseph Maas, whose premature death 
Madame Rd6ze, in common with the rest 
of the musical world, greatly lamented, 
sends her a letter full of contrition for 
having been the innocent cause of the 
prima donna attending an un- 
necessary rehearsal of some per- 
formance in which they were both 
engaged as members for the time 
being of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. 

With the most famous French 
and English composers of the last 
quarter of a century, Madame 
Marié Réze has, of course, been 
on the most cordial terms, and 
the autograph portraits given in 
these pages of Gounod, Rossini, 

Auber and Ambroise 

Thomas each testify in 

their several ways to 
“o-~-90-" this tact. Auber, GEE 
course, wrote more than 

one opera for her ; Bizet 

J wrote for her the famous 
“Carmen,” Flotow 
‘‘L’Ombre.” Gounod 
“coached” her as a girl 
in the part of Marguerite 
in his ‘“ Faust,” while 
Massenet sent to her 
the following telegram 
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on the occasion of her per- 
formance of ‘* Manon” in 
1886: — ** Vraiment désolé 
absent premiére Manon; 
envoie regrets et remer- 
ciments, bons souhaits a 
Madame; espére venir pro- 
chainement.” 

As. illustrating the rela- 
tions of the prima donna 
with the composer, this letter 
from the late eww Bene- 
dict is of considerable inte- 
rest :— 


‘‘Your letter has been a 
source of great satisfaction 
tome, and you may depend 
on my earnest de- 
sire to write a 
work worthy of 
such an eminent a Wats fr ¥ 
artiste and kind 


friend as Madame or €* ah ft «in one x «ft 
uv 


+ 


Marie Roéze. I wt fare 
shall be happy to 

make any change 

in the music she 

will suggest, as 

my principal object must necessarily be 


to write a part worthy of her and which 
she would like to sing.” 


One or two letters from Sir Michael 
Costa, written in 1881 from Eccleston 
Square, have a similarly kind spirit. The 
hand is shaky, but the sentiment it ex- 
presses is strong and healthy. 

The scrap-book further tells one of the 
pleasant friendships the prima donna has 
enjoyed among her brothers and sisters of 
the acting art. What can be-moré charm- 
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ing than this letter of apology 
from Miss Ellen Terry, in 
the insight it gives one into 
the pleasanter amenities of 
the dramatic profession ? 


“ Until your telegram ar- 
rived last evening, I intense- 
ly regret to say all recol- 
lection had flown of having 
promised to send you details 
of my Margaret dresses. I 
am so much ashamed of my- 
self, and can only explain 
my negligent conduct thus: I 
think I had to send for your 
address to write to you, and 
I was just starting for Paris, 

prostrated from 
sf neuralgia in the my 
ae head, when the ~ 
address arrived; 
then I imagine 

(for my memory 
dC 40% Sree nrc’ is/ defective) I 

must have lost it, 

A Mins and agony from 

4 that moment put 

out all thoughts 

of all things and all people for more than 

a month, when I returned well to my 

work. Can you ever forgive me and ex- 

cuse me? I fear 1 can do nothing now, 
but 1 am so sorry.””\ 


thw Pan 


This letter came to be written in con- 
sequence of the admiration Madame Réze 
felt when witnessing the performance of 
‘** Faust” at the Lyceum Theatre, for the 
costumes worn by Miss Terry in the 
character of the heroine. She resolved, 
if pdssible, to have duplicates made when 
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she was next engaged to 
appear in the opera. Here, 
by the way, is a note from 
Mr. Irving in reference to 
the prima donna’s visit to 
the Lyceum: 


* DeaR MapaMeE Marie 
R6ze,—Greetings and con- 
gratulations! It will be a 
delight to welcome you on 
Friday. — Believe me, ever 
sincerely, 

‘“H. IrvING. 

“2th June, 1889.” 


A letter in French from 
Madame Modjeska, after 
thanking Madame Rédze 
“with all her 
heart for her 
kind inten- 
tions,’ respect- 
ing a charit- 
able perform- 
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A letter from 
“Meadow 
Bank, Twickenham,” ex- 
presses Mrs. Langtry’s ad- 
miration for the prima donna’s 
interpretation of * Carmea,” 
which, she declared, was 
different from any other she 
had witnessed. 

The late Dion Boucicault 
was one of Madame Ré6ze’s 
friends, and here is a chatty 
little note received by her 
husband from him on his re- 
turn from one of his American 
trips. 


“T arrived this morning,” 


writes the dramatist from 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
Westminster, “having skip- 
ped at Queenstown 
and slid across Ire- 
land. Here I find 


your kind note. I wish 
I had been with you 
on Sunday. Give my 
very affectionate re- 
gards to your wife. I 


have a rehearsal to- 
11, after 


morrow at 
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which I will take my chance 
of finding you both at home, 
If not, I shall later in the 
day, as we are neighbours, 
—Ever yours, 

** Dion Boucicautr.” 


“This time last year we 
were at San Francisco.” 


Madame Réze has some 
pleasant recollections of M, 
Sarcy, the French drama- 
tist, when she was beginning 
her great career at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, where she 
made her debit in an opera ° 
called “ Marie,” at the age 
of eighteen. 
One day, in 
the green- 
room of this 
theatre, the 
distinguished 
dramatist 
wrote the fol- 
lowing im- 
promptu in 
honour of the 
young artiste: 


Fe voudrais la louer, la chanter, et je 
n'ose, 

Que dire que son nom ne dise encore 
bien mieux ! 

Marie, est ce qu'on voit de plus beaux 
dans les cieux, 

Et sur terre est-il rien de plus doux 
que la Rose! 


Although Marie Réze has 
always been une Paristenne in 
her feeling and sentiment, no 
less than in her verve and 
vivacity, she has, since first 
coming here early in the 
seventies, had a fondness for 
England and English life. 
Although she has once again 
made her home in her native 
country, ever and anon she 
crosses the “ silver streak ” to 
exchange greetings 
with her many English 
friends; and my se- 
lections from her 
scrap-book may well 
finish with an interest- 
ing passage from the 
letter of one of these 
English friends, Sir 
Spencer Wells :— 
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«I am delighted,” writes the famous 
physician, *“‘to hear of your success in 
Dublin. When I was a student at Trinity 
College it was the great holiday treat of 
my life to go on Saturday night to the 
theatre, although the shillings were not 
very plentiful then, and I had to regulate 
my dinner so as to permit myself the treat. 
The only singers 
I remember 
were Balfe, who 
used to sing 
between the 
acts, and Mrs. 
Wood.” 


In this little 
picture of the 
poor student re- 
ireshing himself, 
after his mental 
labour, with a 
draught of good 
music, there is 
surely a _ very 
pretty compli- 
ment to the art 
in which Marie 
Réze has won 
such great and 
well-merited dis- 
tinction. 

The prima 
donna is now 
engaged on a 
farewell tour of 
the provinces. 
Me farewell, 
however, is not 
to professional 
life altogether, 
only to pro- 
vincial touring. 
Three months in the year, Madame Réze 
intends spending in London, fulfilling 
occasional engagements and renewing old 
friendships. The rest of her time is to be 
given to the teaching of the art she loves 
so well, so that, in the years to come, her 
great talent may be perpetuated in the 
voice of some gifted pupil. Madame 
kKéze has fixed her terms, it may be of 
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interest to mention, at 250 francs (£10) 
per month for three lessons a week, of one 
hour’s duration, or 20 francs for a lesson 
of one hour and 12 francs for a lesson 
of half an hour. With the true artiste’s 
feeling, however, Madame Rdéze does not 
intend any question of money to stand in 
the way of a student for the operatic 
stage gifted with 
_.a fine voice. In 
‘furtherance of 
her teaching 
plans, she has 
obtained the 
privilege of: in- 
troducing pupils 
to Lafayette 
House, a_ resi- 
dence for Ant ri- 
can girls study- 
ing in Paris, 
where, thanks to 
the kindness of 
a well-knowna 
physician, the 
cost of living is 
as small as the 
accommodation 
is cosy, and the 
com panionship 
delightful. In 
Grosset, of the 
Paris Concerva- 
toire, in Enrico 
Della Ledia, 
who instructed 
her in Italian 
opera, in War- 
tel, under whom 
she studied 
French opera, 
to say nothing 
of the eminent 
composers who have ‘ coached” her 
in their own works, Marie Rdéze had 
herself the best of teaching, and, as 
might be expected, she has acquired 
very definite and resolute views on the 
subject. To the fame of a great singer, 
therefore, it may well be that she is 
destined to add the fame of a great 
teacher, 
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ECOND-LIEUTENANT WALL 
- sat on hiscamp-bed in his quartersat 
Fort Dakka; his long legs stretched 
out in front of him and his long arms 
hanging listlessly by his side. His beard- 
less chin was buried in the folds of his 
Kkaki jacket, and_ his half-closed eyes 
rested drowsily on the tips of his far-away 
boots. Far away they.were in reality, as 
distances measured by human bodies go, 
but. to his dreamy senses they stretched 
into the infinite. The flies hummed 
around his head; the dhoolie-bearer, who 
had been told off to him for punkah-coolie 
duty; worked monotonously at an extem- 
porised punkah; dull murmurs of sub- 
dued. talking floated into the room from 
the men’s huts, and Wall's head fell deeper 
upon «his chest, and his eyelids came 
slowly together. While yet on the verge 
of sleep, he dreamt that he saw a scorpion 
¢rawling upon the matting near his boots ; 
the little reptile edged away, and he 
watched it sidle along. It went directly 
from him and seemed to disappear in end- 
less. space; his boots followed it, and he 
wondered vaguely how many miles off 
they were, and whether they would fall 
over the edge of the world. His eyelids 
closed at last, the punkah creaked dis- 
tantly, the flies buzzed faintly, the mur- 
mur of the soldiers’ voices died away, 
darkness fell upon his senses and the 
subaltern slept. 








The punkah-coolie sighed; his pulling 
ceased gently, a shadowy smile. of happi- 
ness overspread’ his dusky face; his eyes 
closed as his mouth opened, and he slept. 
And while the one dreamed of gorse, heather 
and cool breezes in distant England, and 
in imagination performed again mighty 
deeds on Twelfth and First, the other was 
happy in true Eastern forgetfulness. 

A swarm of flies settled on the close- 
cropped head and smooth brown face of 
Wall; heather, gorse and breezes van- 
ished ; the charpoy creaked loudly, as he 
jumped to his feet under the tickling 
annoyance, and the native awoke with a 
start and resumed his task with silent 
rapidity, looking innocently into his mas- 
ter’s face, and moving never a muscle of 
his own as he said ‘ Sahib slept.” The 
subaltern muttered “ Soor /” yawned, and 
went to the door of the hut, and looked 
languidly upon his surroundings. Horses 
picketed within the walls stood motionless 
with drooping heads; the still white tents 
seemed to smoulder, and the round huts 
were cracked and wrinkled in a thousand 
places by the fierce heat. The dreary 
rocky plain without the walls of the fort 
showed not a sign of life or animation, and 
the barren hills stood sharply out against 
a coppery sky. In a word, Fort Dakka 
baked, and, as he looked upon the scene, 
Wall thought with a sad heart of the 
dream that had passed away. 
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THE POOL IN THE 


While he stood listlessly at the door of 
his hut the strains of a song came towards 


him. ‘‘ By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘“ it’s 
Horton. Why on earth does he try to 
sing? I can do as wel as he can, and 


heaven knows that isn’t saying much.” 
He listened, curiously enough, to a voice 
which, in subdued and somewhat quavering 
accents, Sang : 
* A globe of flame hangs in the sky, 

All seems as molten brass on high ; 

And gasping here below, I sigh 

For some cool, shady corner.” 

“By George!” exclaimed Wall, with 
sudden energy, ‘‘ Horton’s turned poet and 
composer !”’ 

The voice continued : 

“ But sighs are vain; and, gasping still, 
I turn to thoughts of pool and rill, 


Of purple heather, vale and hill 
In far-away, dear England !" 


“Just what I’ve been thinking! ” mur- 
mured the as- 
tonished junior ; 
“only J thought 
in prose, and then 
I was dreaming. 
Horton’s sipping 
his peg and puff- 
ing his weed. I 
wonder,” he add- 
ed thoughtfully, 
“if that’s how he 
gets inspiration ? 
It never inspired 
me, though. 
There he goes 
again.” And 
once more the 
voice struck upon 
the still, hot air 
with : 

“God send the day may soon come round 
When reed and brass will-gaily sound, 


And we are either homeward boun4d 
Or gone in search of glory.” 


“And I don’t care a damn which,” 
added the voice in prose, ‘‘ so long as we 
get out of this dusty oven.” 

“He means, I suppose,” said Wall re- 
flectively, ‘‘ that he hopes it won't be long 
before there’s an end of guarding lines of 
communication and escorting convoys up 
and down the Khoord Khyber. ‘Home- 
ward bound,’ he says; ‘ gone in search of 
glory’—a trooper slashing towards Eng- 
land in the teeth of a Biscay gale—Afghan 
knives and jazails, and your bones bleach- 
ing in these hellish regions—Lord! what 
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different pictures. - 
plain Enguish of it.” 

Wall turned and looked into his quarters. 
The native was very still, for the song had 
acted as a lullaby, and he again slept. 
The subaltern smiled, tripped softly into 
the room, and, having emptied the con- 
tents of his wash basin over the silent 
fgure, strolled into Horton's hut. 

** Where in the world do you find energy 
enough to croak, weather like this ?” he 
asked, “And where did you bag the 
poetry ?” 

** Such expressions as ‘ croak,’ and ‘ bag 
the poetry’ are hardly suitable to sucha 
performance as mine,” said Horton, just a 
trifle hurt. 

‘“« They're forcible,” returned the visitor, 
“and rather : 
fitting, to my 
fancy.” 


that’s’ the 









EMPTIED THE CONTENTS 
OVER HIM. 


“The poetry,” said Horton, with dig- 
nity, ‘ is original.” 

** You invented it ?” 

‘* | composed it.” 

‘IT don’t see any difference, Horton. 
Bumble, the beadle, invented the name of 
Oliver Twist.” 

**Confound it, Wall, haven't you rather 
more feeling than to compare my produc- 
tion with the work of a beastly, low 
parochial officer?” said Horton, greatly 
offended. 

‘** Awfully sorry if I hurt your feelings, 
old chap — didn’t mean to, I assure you,” 
observed Wall. “ Rum thing, by-the-way, 
that I should be dreaming about what 
you’ve been singing at the very moment 








THE POOL IN THE 


when you were racking your brains to 
sling the verses out.” 

““ Were you ?” asked Horton. 

“Rather. I was thinking of pools and 
brooks and heather when I heard you 
begin to sing. I'd give my life almost for 
a shady nook where I could get the blaze 
of this scorching sun out of my eyes, and 
the heat of it out of my body.” 

**So would I,” replied Horton. ‘ They 
say there is such a spot within an hour's 
climb of the Fort—an hour, did I say? I 
mean within forty minutes. A little recess 
in the Pass yonder, where there’s a pool as 
clear as crystal, where you can lie in the 
shade and watch the sun scorch everything 
into nothing, so to speak; where you can 
hear the trickle of the water which falls 
into the pool from heaven knows where, 
and goes out in the same queer fashion; 
where the rocky walls send a delicious 
coolness through your system, and 
where —— ”’ 

“Stop, Horton!” burst in Wall; ‘it 
isn’t kind to me to draw such a picture; 
it’s as bad as holding water within an inch 
of the nose of a dog dying of thirst.” 

* | ‘was on the point of saying,” added 
Horton, disregarding his friend's appeal, 
“for the benefit of your sporting tastes, 
that the pool simply swarms with fish.” 
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“I DARE CATCH TEM, AND WILL 
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* Fish!” exclaimed Wall, starting 
eagerly forward. ‘‘ Let’s improvise some 
tackle at once, old fellow, and go—we're 
both off duty, you know.” 

‘‘“Not for worlds,” returned’ Horton; 
‘why, man, you don’t know what you're 
saying ; you mus’n’t touch the creatures— 
they're sacred.” 

** Sacred—mus’n't touch them?” queried 
Wall; “ what the devil do you mean?” 

‘* Exactly what I say,” answered Hor- 
ton calmly. ‘They do say,” he went on 
carelessly, but watching his companion 
closely, and with the suspicion of a smile, 
‘*that these things are as big as salmon- 
trout and as frisky as kittens; and I've 
heard it said that they'd offer magnificent 
sport, if one only dare catch them.” 

‘Dare catch them!” echoed Wall, 
stamping his foot. ‘J dare catch them, 
and will, if you'll tell me where the pool 
is. 

‘Couldn't think of it,” observed Hor- 
ton blandly. ‘J don’t want to murder 
you or cause you to be murdered. Be- 
sides, the place is too distant to venture 
upon without 2: escort, and we're not 
allowed to get out of sight of the Fort, as 
you know.” 


** Look here, old fellow,” pleaded Wall, 


‘“‘1’m sick to death of the monotony of this 
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place. As for the pool being out of bounds, 
I'm ready to risk a wigging for the sake of 
the sport. We've been roasting here for 
heaven knows how long. I want a change, 
and I'll have it, and if you don’t tell me 
where the pool is, I'll start off alone and 
find it, and, by Jove! if I see the fish I'll 
have some, if I’ve to use a pin and a string 
for a hook and line, and a snake for bait.” 

« Hill tribe wicked men, sahib,” broke 
in Horton’s khitmutghar, who had brought 
in a peg for the visitor and had heard his 
threat; ‘‘and if Saviour of Life and Nou- 
risher of Poor Persons catch Mahseer he 
follow butcher pig in sahib’s country.” 
Saying this, the speaker drew an imagin- 
ary knife across his throat. 

Horton laughed. ‘Ali Sayed Khan 
speaks truth—by George! you're one of 


. them, aren't you ?”’ he asked. 


The native nodded. 

“Then ciear out,” said Horton. “I'd 
rather he didn’t hear anything about this 
business, Wall. Now that he’s gone we'll 
continue. Don’t you see from that fellow’s 
conduct alone what a risky business it 
would be to go on a fishing expedition 
such as yours? Why, he looked as black 
as thunder. And do you know why? Be- 
cause that Pathan has relatives and friends 
in the very tribe who feed these fish.” 

“TI don’t see it at all; and as for that 
black-faced liar of a khitmutghar, I don't 
care that for him or all his tribe. Of 
course, if you're afraid, Horton, either of 
the colonel or the hill men, the matter’s 
different.” Wall muttered the first sen- 
tence hotly, and snapped his fingers; and 
the second was spoken with a slight sneer. 

“ Afraid?” said Horton, nettled. “You 
know I'm no more afraid than you are, 
Wall. It wouldn't be wise—we should 
tun the risk of being court-martialled and 
of losing our medals.” 

“What long heads we're getting all at 
once,” said Wall sarcastically. ‘If you 
don’t care for the additional pleasure of 
tisking your skin in trying to get some 
jolly good fun, I shall go by myself, that’s 
all,and you can stick here—writing poetry, 
if you like. Ta, ta.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Horton; “don’t 
be a fool. . Let me tell you what the thing 
really is, You've heard of idols, haven't 
you?” 

“Rather,” replied Wall gaily. ‘In 
fact, I’ve run off with one, and, entre nous, 
have it hidden away to take home.” 
“Mere fool you,” retorted Horton 
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frankly. ‘ That’s always a dangerous 
game. These fish are called Mahseer, and 
they’re most carefully nourished by the 
tribe just up the Pass. Though they’re 
not exactly idols, the natives say prayers 
by the side of the pool, and give the 
creatures all sorts of delicacies. In every 
sense the finny objects are sacred.” 

‘Funny beggars! Why on earth do 
they do all that ?” demanded Wall, who 
was intensely amused. 

*“* Because,” answered Horton, “the 
tribe believe that these fish contain the 
souls of their ancestors—grandfathers, 
grandmothers, aunts and cousins, and all 
that sort of thing, I suppose.” 

Wall laughed aloud. “ By jove!” he 
exclaimed, slapping his friend on the 
shoulder, “‘ that’s one of the funniest things 
I ever heard. I say, old fellow, you don’t 
mean to tell me you're not going now ?” 

“What do you mean—why._ now more 
than a minute ago?” asked Horton in 
surprise. 

‘* Because,” cried Wall, “it would be 
one of the finest strokes of business ever 
performed by one of our’s. Just fancy 
hauling up one of these whoppers, and 
seeing the souls of the grandfathers and 
grandmothers gasp out of them; and 
imagine the departed spirits watching 
their tenements of flesh figure on the end 
of the cook's fork, and appear respectably 
laid out on the mess-table. By George! 
Horton, it makes my blood dance only to 
think of the sport. We must go and get 
some of the fish. What a joke it would 
be to bring a dozen back, and have one 
cooked for dinner, and give the rest to 
the men. Why, even if the spot were 
out of bounds, old Bryan would forgive 
us if we brought some good fish—you 
know how fond he is of it, and how little 
he gets here—and kept the thing dark.” 

Horton laughed heartily at the brilliance 
of Wall's idea. He was only a junior 
subaltern, after all. ‘It certainly would 
be a heavenly achievement,” he admitted, 
‘‘and one that you could tell to a sister or 
cousin, you know, which, of course, isn’t 
the case with everything a fellow does.” 

*¢ You could tell it from the very pulpit,” 
said Wall enthusiastically; in fact, what 
better place could you have, for isn't it a 
blow at superstition and a whack at 
idolatry generally? I'll strike a heavy 
blow on my own hook—my mother asked 
me to do my best to show the heathen 
the errors of bis way.” 
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“After all, we might venture,” 


said 
Horton, rising. ‘ The tribe are pretty 
friendly, and we can take our revolvers— 
though, goodness knows, I wouldn't like 
the colonel to hear of it.. He’s awfully 
suspicious..of the tribe, and says theyre 
to be trusted only as far as you can see 
them.” 

“Why, as for that, Horton, if the 
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pool’s such a short distance from the Fort 
we shall hardly lose sight of the sentries. 
We sha’n't,” added Wall, going to the 
door and glancing in the direction of the 
road leading up the Pass, ‘‘ we sha’n’t get 
more than a couple of miles from here, as 
far as I can make out. And even if we 
do lose sight of the Fort, the convoy from 
Busawah will be on the march, and within 
hail, if we want them.” 

‘I'd forgotten that,” replied Horton; 
‘“‘ it certainly does improve matters. And, 
after all, two miles isn’t a long distance. 
The pool's just off the road, and I’m told 
it can't possibly be missed. But no more 
words—let’s get some tackle, and go as 
quietly as we can—mind you, not more 
than once at this game. It wont do to 


be had up with squared heels before old 
Bryan for this sort of thing.” 

“As you’ye met me, I'll meet you,” 
said Wall readily. 


“Only once let it be. 
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Now I'll slip into my quarters, and: hunt 
out a stray pin and some string; and Tl] 
get a piece of bacon for bait. Then -we 
shall be ready for active service, and able 
to manage beautifully.” 

Ten minutes later Horton and Wall 
left the fort with revolvers in their holsters, 
the pin and string carefully pocketed, and 
the piece of bacon, which had risen -toa 
priceless value, tenderly wrapped in paper, 

The sentry on the main guard, who 
watched the Kabul gate, facing the Pass, 
saw the officers disappear, and killed time 
by wondering where they were going, 
**Some sort o’ devilment I ’xspect,” he 
muttered; ‘‘it’s like subs. But it’s their 
affair, not mine.”’ With this, he dismissed 
them from his consideration and thought 
of the girl he left behind him five years 
before. ; 


Il. 
Horton and Wall 


journeyed slowly 
up the Pass, 
laughing and talk- 
ing cheerfully. 
They had got out 
of the glare of the 
sun, and . away 
from the choking 
dust, and that 
alone was an im- 
mense relief. They 
did not notice, as 
they stumbled 


over the rough 
ground, that from 


behind a rock 
higher up, a pair 
of glistening eyes 
from a_ turban- 
mounted face 
watched every 
movement, and 
that, as they ap- 
proached, the spy 
disappeared. When they had passed, he 
crept stealthily from his retreat and 
resumed his noiseless and rapid journey. 
Shortly afterwards he re-entered the Fort 
in the person of Ali Sayed Khan. 

‘* Here we are,” said Horton suddenly, 
as he stopped before a little footpath 
branching off the road. ‘‘ Let's scramble 
up and reconnoitre.” They scrambled up 
accordingly, and stood in a recess in the 
hill. With a joint exclamation of delight, 
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the two stepped into the shade, and gazed 
upon what to them seemed one of the 


* sweetest corners of the earth. 


They were in a wide, cave-like opening, 
where not a beam of sunshine entered. At 
their feet was a béautiful little pool that 
stretched towards high, arching walls of 
rock at the further end, and was there 
hidden in gloom. Only on the side nearest 
the pass was there level rock on which 
they could stand; and on this point the 
light descended and showed that the water 
was as clear as crystal. 

Wall threw himself down in ecstasy on 
the bank, and bathed his hands and face. 
Horton did the same, and together they 
looked over the brink at the reflection of 
their faces, and laughed aloud in the sense 






WALL LEANED OVER. 


of pleasure which the adventure gave 
them. 

** By Jove! look!” exclaimed Wall; “I'd 
forgotten them just for a moment. Look 
at the fish ; they swarm.” 

The water in truth was alive with the 
creatures, some of which swam under the 
very noses of the subalterns, and stared 
vacantly with dull eyes. Wall suddenly 
rose and produced from his pockets his 
pin, which he bent, and the string, to 
which he fastened it. Then he unwrapped 
the bacon, cut a little strip from it, and 
stuck the bait upon the end of the primi- 
tive hook. 

“ Now, Horton,” said he, ‘* how shall 
we work, for we've only one pin and 
string? It'll have to be turn and turn 
about, a Box and Cox arrangement, old 
fellow.” 
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“Lie down again, and I'll show you,” 
answered Horton. 

Wall did so, and Horton, seizing his 
legs, lying down also, but farther away 
from the pool. ‘ Now,” said Horton, 
“while I hold your legs, you bend over 
the water and put in the bait. The things 
swarm, and they'll bite like hungry rats at 
cheese.” 

The idea was delightful. Wall leaned 
over until his body was in danger of dis- 
appearing. He gave a kick which almost 
knocked Horton out of the recess, and with 
a snake-like movement got away from the 
brink, hauling after him a wriggling fish. 
He carefully took out the hook, saying as 
he did so, “the greedy beggar bit like a 
vice. This is simply princely, Horton,” 
he added, preparing for another cast; 
“T'll run up half-a-dozen, and then you 
shall have a turn with the patent fish 
producer, old fellow. This pool’s as deep 

as a well.” 

The half-dozen were 
caught not speedily 
but with lingering 
fondness, for the sub- 
alterns were not dis- 
posed to spoil the 

* sport by hauling in too 
often, and the fish 
were christened as 
they were unhooked. 

One was called ‘‘ Grandfather,” another 

“*Grandmamma ;” others “* Mary Jane,” 

‘* Mother-in-law,” and ‘“* Hamlet’s Pater’s 

Ghost.” 

**And now,” said Wall, in a perfect 
frenzy of enjoyment, “ it's your turn, Hor- 
ton. Your legs are not so long as mine, 
so don't kick hard, or we shall both go 
neck and crop into the pool, and then 
these goggle-eyed objects might, after all, 
get human spirits into them.” 


Ill. 


Wuen the sentry who had muttered 
‘* Devilment ” came off his beat at the end 
of two hours he had nothing to report 
except that he had seen the two young 
officers go up the Pass. There was not 
much to talk about just then, so it hap- 
pened that when the orderly officer turned 
out the guard he heard a good deal of 
what by this time was knowr as the “ dis- 
appearance of the ‘ Boots.’” He asked 


nothing, but walked-to Horton’s quarters. 
9 
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Ali Sayed Khan was leaving, and his 
raiment was uncommonly bulky. 

The officer inquired of the native where 
his master was, but the khitmutghar shook 
his head gravely and, with a lowly rever- 
ence, went his way. His path lay up the 
Khoord Khyber, and once in the path he 
skipped along like an antelope. 

“You don’t know,” said the puzzled 
officer to himself, stroking his chin. 
‘‘ That’s funny. I must see the colonel.” 

All that he could tell the colonel was 
what he had heard in the guard-room — 
that the subalterns had been seen going 
up the Pass, and that the sentry who saw 
them also heard laughing remarks about 
somebody or something called “ Mun- 
seer.” 

** Munseer, munseer ? 
onel doubtfully. 

“That’s the word they used in the 
guard-room, sir,” said the ofticer. 

*“T have it!” exclaimed the colonel, 
*¢ Mahseer, the sacred fish. Fetch Mr. 
Jackson instantly.” 

Major Jackson was summoned, and he 
came growling, having been called from a 
dreamless sleep. 

“ Jackson,” said the excited senior, “‘ you 
know the sacred pool, about two miles up 
the Pass, towards Busawah ?”’ 

* Know it well, sir,’ said 
the major. ‘Lovely spot 
for a day like this.” 

“JT fear that Wall and 
Horton have gone up there 
after the fish,” continued the 
chief, in much agitation. 

“‘ Then the sooner they’re 
fetched back the better, sir,” 
said the major promptly. 

“You're right, Jackson,” 
réturned the colonel, ‘that’s 
why I sent for you. The 
picket would be a long time 
in reaching the spot, 
and I want you and 
a few of the other 
officers who have tats 
to ride as hard as you 
can and bring the youngsters 
back. Take your swords and 
revolvers and go at once.” 

Major Jackson withdrew, not A 
over pleased with his mission. 
**No one but waspish subs would ge.» 
have done a trick like this,” he € 
muttered, ‘‘ placed as we're placed SS 
in this wretched hole. But it’s 
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SKIPPED ALONG LIKE AN ANTELOPE. 
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too serious a matter for delay. 


We must 
have the ponies out like shots and be off.” 


The ponies were saddled, the little * 
party mounted them and were soon riding 
up the Pass. The sinewy little beasts, 
goaded on by their riders, stumbled along 
the rugged path snorting and gasping, 
‘‘ It's a. shame to thrash them,” said the 
major, as he gave his pony a smart cut 
across the neck with his riding-crop, “ but 
needs must when the devil drives.” 

The officer who was leading the way 
suddenly reined up, exclaiming, ‘* What's 
that ?” 

The party stopped and gazed ahead for 
a moment. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile above 
them they saw a figure bound upwards 
like a cat and disappear as if into the 
mountain side. 

“ Hurry on!” said the major, hoarsely; 
and without another word he lashed his 
pony with the energy of desperation. 
The figure reappeared, accompanied by a 
dozen of his fellows. They hurried off, 
partly dragging and partly carrying two 
wounded men. 

“My God!” exclaimed the major, 
‘we're too late! See, those devils have 
come down and murdered the lads, and 
now they're dragging off the 
bodies.” 

** Nay, sir,” said one of the 
party, ‘thank heaven those 
tellows—dead or alive—are 
dressed like the others— 
they’re natives.” 

“Then we may yet be in 
time,” said the major, as the 
hill men turned a rocky cor- 
ner, and the party pushed 
ahead once more. 

It was but a little while 
before they came to the re- 
cess where the pool lay. 
There was room enough for 
all to ride to the edge of the 
water, and this they were 
doing when the major reined 
in his pony with a 
cry of horror. 

Fresh from the 
light of the open 
pass, he had not 
seen, in the gloom 
of the recess, what 
had happened; now 
that his eyes were 
accustomed to the 
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change he saw that almost at his pony’'s 
feet the body of Horton lay, and that near 
it were a revolver and a pile of dead fish. 

«And Wall?” he said huskily, “ where 
is he ? Wall! Wall!” he cried; “ speak, 
for God's sake, if you're here!” 

The answer was a curious splashing in 
the water, and looking towards the spot 
from which it came, they saw the subal- 
tern swimming painfully towards them. 
One or two of the officers dismounted and 
springing forward pulled him to the bank. 

‘-Do you, Haste,” said the major, 
turning towards a captain of the party, 
«ride back to the Fort and 

«| think I know the rest, sir,” answered 
Haste in a low voice, and he left the recess 
and hurried back to send the dhoolie 
bearers. 

Meanwhile Horton was covered with his 
jacket, and the major kindly led the 
survivor from the spot, so that he might 
not see it. ‘* Now, tell, us Wall,” he said 
gently, “ how it all happened. ss 

Wall, seated upon a rock, and his beating 
head held between his hands, told the 
story in broken accents, 

They were, he said, hauling in the fish, 
and laughing in the luxury of the sport 
and the delicious coolness of the recess, 
when they heard strange and angry voices. 
Looking towards the opening, they saw a 
dozen or more of the hill men, armed only 
with their long knives. Instinctively fear- 
ing trouble, they seized their own weapons 
and stood with their backs to the rock. 
« All I remember,”’ stammered Wall,“ is 
that they sprang at us like tigers, their 
eyes gleaming and flashing fire. We both 
shot twice, and two of their men went 
down ; then I heard Horton say, “ steady, 
old fellow, and rush with me, and we shall 
soon be out of this hole.” We rushed 
towards the pass, and as we did so 
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Horton’s revolver missed fire. He flung 
it like a madman full in the face of one of 
the hill men, and the fellow went down like 
a log. I shot again, but before the smoke 
had cleared, the weapon was struck from 
my hand and a pair of arms went round 
me like an iron band. I don't know how 
it happened, but we stumbled into the 
pool. The hold relaxed, and I gripped at 
the man’s throat in turn like a vice, and 
while I held my own breath, knew that 
his was going fast. I threw him off, and 
he sank without ever reaching the surface 
again. He's there still, for I've seen his 
eyes staring stonily at me—the eyes of 
Horton’s kiitmutghar—the man who gave 
the alarm.”’ 

Wall shuddered as he resumed. “It was 
all so sudden that I hadn't noticed him as 
we struggled together. When I rose, I 
swam to the further side, and got into the 
narrow cleft there. They couldn't see me, 
and if they had, couldn’t have reached me, 
without swimming, for the sides are smooth 
as glass and steep and high as a house. 
But they thought I was drowned, and left 
me. Then they—they—I saw their knives 
gleam and heard poor Horton groan. 

Burying his head in his hands as if to 
shut out the recollection of his comrade’s 
fate, the subaltern gave way to his grief, 
saying only, ‘“‘ And I’mto blame—it was all 
my doing, God help me.” 

‘“‘ That'll do; we knowthe rest,” said the 
major, who felt a curious lump rising in 
his own throat. It’s an awful thing to 
interfere with the religion of these poor wild 
devils. Ah! here they come,” he added, 
glad to find something to take his thoughts 
from the pool and its tragedy. And the 
party turned away while the bearers took 
up the body of the subaltern and began 
the descent of the Pass for the re-entry 
into Fort Dakka. 
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By ¥OSEPH HATTON, 


Author of “ Fournalistic London,” ‘“‘ By Order of the Czar,” ‘Under the Great 
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Mr. J. S. Woop, oF THE “ GENTLE- 
WOMAN.” 


F any class of journalism is entitled to 
I the term “‘ new ” in these days, it is 
surely that which is now provided 

for women. Not many years ago a man 
proposing to start a new paper for ladies 
would have been regarded as not less mad 
than if he had projected a new sixpenny 
magazine. Yet recent adventures in each 
of these directions have proved eminently 
successful. The lady's newspaper is the 
latest as it is the newest thing in weekly 
journalism. It may be said in our time to 
date from the Queen, which for many years 
was a comparatively struggling journal, 
eventually, however, taking rank with the 
most profitable of newspapers. So worthily 
did it fill the ground it had taken up, so 
firm was its position, that for a time even 
the most daring rivals went down against 
it as if they had struck a rock; but the 
very novelties which the conductors of the 
Queen introduced into its pages at last made 
other publications not only possible but 
necessary. Patterns for dresses, intro- 
duced by the Queen, eventually resulted in 
regular businesses, which are now estab- 
lished trades. Eventually almost every 
phase of woman’s life and work was 
represented in the Queen's columns ; 
and women, who are very practical, took 
to the new kind of publication that gave 
them useful information, and at the same 
time plenty of varied and entertaining 
reading. If they had hitherto not sup- 
ported ladies’ newspapers so-called, it 
was evidently because there were none 
worthy of their serious .attention.. The 
Queen is now only one of several and 
sundry high-class journals devoted to the 
requirements and interests of women ; and 
one of the most notable appears to be the 





Gentlewoman, the design, in part, of a 
journalist whose career of work presents 
many points of interest. 

Mr. Wood is a Londoner born and 
bred, young and enthusiastic in his busi- 
ness. Venturing upon the paper which he 
edits with remarkable ¢kill, he risked all he 
possessed of money and journalistic reputa- 
tion. His editorial offices in Arundel Street 
are models of good arrangement—furnished 
with taste, and with each department in 
immediate communication with his own 
room by means of a new kind of speaking- 
tube, which, for this purpose, seems to be 
better than the telephone. You will find 
Mr. Wood every day at his desk, sur- 
rounded with manuscripts, letters and draw- 
ings, and, like Cave, the originator of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, if he looks out of his 
window you may be sure it is in search of 
s »mething to the advantage of his publica- 
tion. To give variety to these Lupcate 
papers, not only in subject but in treat- 
ment, I propose to let Mr. Wood tell me 
his own story by means of that convenient, 
if occasionally absurd, arrangement known 
as an Interview. 

** 1 first heard of you,” I remark, as we 
sit chatting after dinner in a corner of my 
host’s pleasant club, the National Conser- 
vative, in Pall Mall, “‘in connection with 
certain London charities; but let us begin 
at the beginning. You were born ——” 

‘In London,” he replied; ‘to be 
shoppy, let me say ‘first published,’ and, 
like many a journal, had a weakly exist- 
ence for several years, so that my studies 
at Dr. Cheshire’s—a private school in the 
West End—were alternated with frequent 
periods of illness. A doctor of medicine 
had me physically and a doctor of laws 
mentally in charge for about equal terms 
during my school life. After the age of 
sixteen, however, my ‘circulation’ in- 
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creased rapidly, to speak again in jour- 
nalese, and I,learnt more from study and 
observation of men and manners after 
that age than I acquired at school.’ ” 

“And what led you into journalism ? ” 
I asked. 

“TI believe that every man who has a 
natural bent will find himself following it 
in spite of every obstacle. To have a 
newspaper was my earliest. and most 
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ardent desire. My business years have 
been divided into three somewhat diverse 
epochs. The first period was philanthropic. 
The second as an entrepreneur, gave me much 
useful experience to be applied when | 
gave myself solely to the third, the pro- 
fession of journalism. But long before this 
I had contributed to the Werld and Morning 
Post. Eighteen years ago I| had the temerity 
to start a journal which—to quote its 
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sub-title—as “a Record of Industrial and 
Social Progress” was to improve things 
in general. At the end of two years I 
retired from my first proprietorship with 
little kudos and less cash. One of my first 
literary efforts, I remember, was copied 
into Public Opinion. A candid friend, whom 
I casually met in Piccadilly, accused me 
of the authorship. ‘ Why?’ I inquired. 
‘ Because,’ said he, ‘it is your style.’ I 
had started to feel proud of having a style, 
and said so, when he replied. ‘ Yes, but 
there are good styles and bad styles,’ with 
an irritating emphasis. With my first 
journal I also embarked in another venture, 
and now, after eighteen years of married 
life, 1 am conscious that when I dipped 
into the matrimonial lottery I drew first 
prize, for my ‘ Home Journal’ makes quite 
pleasant reading, and there are four bulky 
volumes aged respectively 17, 16, 14 and 
13, to bear me witness.” 

** Did you start any other journal ? ” 

“Oh yes. Seven years afterwards I 
began a monthly periodical and edited it 
for five years, only selling it when the 
Gentlewoman appeared, and to-day it is 
a flourishing and useful little paper.” 

** How did you come to take up philan- 
thropic work ?” 

** I fancy, looking back, that it was my 
own delicate health in early life which 
made me sensitive to the sufferings of 
others, and my eight-and-a-half years Secre- 
taryship of the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women was most congenially employed. 
I found a small and worthy institution 
in a rented house with eight beds and 
an income from annual subscriptions 
of only £224, and left it in a freehold 
building with sixty beds and an annual 
subscription list of £2,400, besides pro- 
perty and donations. During this time I 
was for five years Honorary Secretary of 
the Bolingbroke Hospital, which I aided 
Canon Erskine Clarke to found, and thus 
first introduced the principle of patients 
partially paying for their treatment in a 
public hospital. I was, also, for a time, 
one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Hospitals Association, and still am a 
governor or vice-president of three London 
hospitals, and a member of the Board of 
Management of three institutions.” 

** What do you calculate you have helped 
to raise for charity?” 

“Some £95,000. Over £8,000 we 
gathered in six days by ‘ Ye Olde Eng- 
lishe Fayre,’ in 1881, and ‘ The Shakspea- 
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rean Show,’ in 1884, which I originated 
and organised at the Albert Hall. You 
may remember that the first event created 
some excitement in the season, when 
nearly two hundred of the youth and 
beauty of London appeared in 18th cen- 
tury costumes. I remember we scoured 
the town for old sedan chairs, and could 
find five only, which, carried through the 
streets by bearers in correct costume, con- 
tained the ladies in full dress of the period. 
It was a delightful revival of a century-old 
custom, and the good cause made this 
pleasant fooling profitable and therefore 
pardonable.” 

** How did you become an entrepreneur?” 

‘**] imagine that it was my success in 
organising fétes that induced the late Sir 
John Humphreys, the vice-chairman of 
Olympia—to which I gave its name, by- 
the-way—to offer me the general manager- 
ship of that mammoth mistake. The late 
General Burnaby started the scheme in a 
fit of dudgeon, and when I was introduced 
to it the building was not finished—though 
the funds were—and yet the opening day 
was announced. A fair start was made, 
howéver, with the Paris Hippodrome. 
One night, over cigars and coffee following 
a dinner at Mr. Edmund Tattersall’s, I 
learnt of the great Wild West Show 
then exciting New York. I urged my 
directors to let me start for America to 
see Colonel Cody, and, had we secured 
him, Olympia, in my humble judgment, 
would have been saved. But my policy 
and that of the directors did not generally 
agree, and so in this case, with the result 
that when several months later they con- 
sented and I left London at a day’s notice, 
I reached New York just in time to find 
Buffalo Bill gone into the wilds of the 
West, and to learn afterwards that ar- 
rangements for London were all fixed. It 
was then that I first met Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
and opened negotiations which subse- 
quently led to his visiting England with 
his ‘ Greatest Show on Earth.’ When the 
inevitable Official Liquidator appeared at 
Olympia I was the only person he con- 
tracted with to aid him in gdministering 
the property.” 

«Will you tell me the story of the start- 
ing of the Gentlewoman ?” 

‘“‘ Well, it was all owing to my meeting 
a man in a cab. It was in the winter 
of 1890 that I found myself with leisuzs 
and a resolve to attempt a big effort in 
newspapers. My first thoughts did not 
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turn to a ladies’ paper. I had planned 
one on different lines, and spent many pre- 
cious weeks in dallying with two business 
men who proposed to entertain my ideas. 
It chanced one day, while walking in Pall 
Mall, that my old friend and present 
partner, Mr. Warden, hailed me from his 
hansom. The journey was given up, 


” and we lunched together at the club close 


by, and that was the birthplace of the 
Gentlewoman. It is odd that he, too, had 
been parleying with another man who 
could not make up his mind to start a 
ladies’ paper. My plan for a newspaper 
still lies in the tin box waiting an oppor- 
tunity. For four months Mr. Warden 
and [ sat all day and every day at my 
rooms in Prince’s Mansions, and worked 
out every department of the paper in the 
minutest detail, after settling such momen- 
tous matters as the title and colour of 
cover.” 

“But were there not enough ladies’ 
papers ?” 

“ Apparently not; and the croakers pre- 
dicted we were going to lose our money. 
True, seyeral ladies’ papers have been 
born and died since we began. But the 
Gentlewoman is not like its contemporaries ; 
and even now I studiously refrain from 
reading other ladies’ papers, to avoid 
growing like them.” 

“What would it cost to start a paper 
like yours ? ” 

“ If anyone should risk it, they won't find 
£100,000 sufficient, for the public has been 
taught to expect so much for their money. 
Why, every paper we sell to the trade for 
fourpence-halfpenny costs in production 
nearly double that amount. The paper 
alone in each number costs threepence. 
The public owes much, you see, to that often 
maligned man, the advertiser ; for without 
him we could not afford to give ninepence 
for fourpence-halfpenny.” 

* Why are there more advertisements in 
ladies’ than in other weekly papers ? ” 

“ The answer is simple. It is the wife, 
the sister or the daughter who selects what 
to buy for the home and the family, and 
visits the shop she likes best. It is the 
womenfolk who settle the clothes, food, 
furniture, amusements and holidays. It is 
the man’s proud prerogative to pay.” 

“If we are not getting too confidential, 
looking too closely into business and edi- 
torial mysteries, do you mind telling me to 
what you attribute the success of the 
Gentlewoman ? 1 don’t ask you to show 
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me all your trump cards, but there is an 
optimistic flavour, not to say a frankness 
in your information that tempts me to in- 
vite you to make a clean breast of the 
whole business.” 

“Oh, I have nothing to conceal,” he 
replied, laughing; “and I like talking 
about the Gentlewoman. Our combination 
of working proprietors is altogether 
exceptional, and accounts in the main 
for our extraordinary success; and I 
doubt the existence of the bold man 
who would start another similar paper. 
Well, in the first place, we regard 
woman as an intelligent creature, with 
a soul above chiffons merely. Though 
we, of course, treat fashions practically 
and exhaustively, we provide her with an 
illustrated paper of current information up 
to the moment of going to press on every 
subject about which a gentlewoman should 
be able to converse. We rigidly exciude 
all advertisements from the reading pages 
—a boon for which the ladies are really 
grateful. Then, although a Society Journal 
we never have descended to publish unpleas- 
ant personalities. You, as an experienced 
journalist know what value to place on the 
original features we have introduced. Again, 
our serial stories are by such writers as 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Hun- 
gerford and Mrs. Oliphant. You remember, 
also, my perpetrating ‘ the literary crime,’ 
as George Moore called it, of getting 
twenty well-known novelists—of which 
you were one—to write one novel— The 
Fate of Fenella.” But all this would 
not go for much if we had not made 
constant and organised efforts to develop 
and popularise the paper, and but 
for this our epitaph would have been 
written long ago. Our very success had 
its drawbacks, for so rapidly did the 
circulation increase that our weekly 
losses were appalling at first—the high- 
water mark in one week being £600. 
Perhaps the all-important factor in our 
having turned the corner so soon is that 
the active workers were also proprie- 
tors. There are no two better men to be 
found than my partners, Mr. Warden and 
Mr. Browne. Harmony in work, identity 
of interest and singleness of purpose make 
success in any undertaking.” 

“The Royal Family seem rather to 
favour you.” 

“That is one of the facts of which we 
are most proud, for the Gentlewoman is the 
devoted adherent of the Queen and her 
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family. Most of the lady members have 
appeared in our series of ‘ Gentlewomen at 
Home,’ and Princess Beatrice, who said 
she had no independent house to illustrate, 
was so gracious as to paint a picture to 
accompany an article about herself. Her 
Majesty, you perhaps remember, permitted 
us to go into that storehouse of historic 


wealth, the gold pantry at Windsor Castle, © 


and illustrate the private services of gold 
plate. There are few lady members of the 
Royal Families of Europe who are not 
among our subscribers.” 

Then, taking fiom his pocket a packet 
of papers, he handed me, among others, 
telegrams in French from the Czarina of 
Russia and the Grand Duchess Olga, 
directing their copies of the Gentlewoman 
to be posted to various cities through 
which they were travelling. 

“What are your chief 
troubles ? ” 

“Want of space. We give eighty 
columns of letterpress each week, and 
what I can’t get in would make a juve- 
nile weekly journal. An editor con- 
trols a paper, but ‘space’ controls an 
editor. Want of time to see everyone who 
wants to see the editor is another trouble. 
But, though that is impossible, I can con- 
scientiously say that whatever is submitted 
to me, whether literary or pictorial, I 
fully consider. Periodically I suffer from 
a paroxysm of poetry and palmistry. One 
half the world seems to be poets and the 
other palmists. I steadfastly decline to 
give a hand to palmists.” 

* An interesting question of the day is 
the position of women in journalism. An 
authority in press work claims to have 
discovered a type of femininity in sufficient 
number to completely equip a London 
daily newspaper. The editor of the Chi- 
cago Times is cruel enough to say that he 
is glad that the discovery has been made 
on the English side of the Atlantic. Now 
you must have had considerable experience 
of women as journalists. What is your 
opinion of them ?”’ 

“The majority of my contributors are 
gentlewomen, and it naturally must be so. 
] appreciate their loyalty, punctuality and 
zeai—ir this respect | believe they are 
superior to men. Butthough I regard her as 
amostable lieutenant, the woman journalist 
is not a good leader. She lacks, as a rule, 
organising skill and initiative. There is 
not a ladies’ paper but has a man at the 
helm. Oh, yes, there are exceptions, but I 


editorial 
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speak of the majority. The women are 
sadly over-doing the market. Every day’s 
post brings me letters enclosing first efforts, 
asking for an opinion thereon, and ending 
by saying that the writer means to start 
professionally. Some do specially well, 
and I have in mind two ladies who began 
with the Gentlewoman who are now earn- 
ing—one £800 and the other £1,100 a 
year. Quite a fair number of them are 
receiving from £250 to £400 from our own 
and other journals.” 

“* How many persons have you on your 
staff?” 

“In the office twenty, only four being 
ladies, but outside contributors, literary 
and artistic, number thirty-two, and I have 
representatives in the chief cities of most 
European countries. You would be a 
little surprised to see their names, if I was 
at liberty to show them, but we never say 
who are our contributors. Many distin- 
guished members of society do not think 
it infra dig. to indulge in a little regular 
journalism.” 

** Do you get much free copy ?” 

“We pay for everything; scissors and 
paste are unknown implements in our 
office. But we get ‘ free’ copy sometimes, 
in the form of self-laudatory paragraphs, 
which are consigned to the limbo of the 
W.P.B. Our ‘little bird’ might have 
‘overheard,’ for example, that Mrs. Blank 
Blank was the most beautiful woman of 
the London season. ‘Mrs. Blank Blank 
did not deliver this personally, but trusted 
to the post, or I might have been prepared 
to give an opinion upon her claims to dis- 
tinction.” 

By this time we are both tired of 
**shop,” as applied to that particular cor- 
ner of it in which Mr. Wood is quite 
naturally most interested; but to the 
reader who comes fresh to the subject of 
these pages, the young and _ successful 
journalist’s story should be of singular 
interest. I hope I have not made too free 
with his answers. He was sufficiently 
alert to see the drift of my questions, and 
it was pleasant to sit and smoke and hear 
him talk. I don’t think he is much of an 
orator, but yet if he were rung up to 
deliver an impromptu lecture upon his 
favourite paper, he would not be at a loss 
for well chosen words and apt phraseology; 
and so I take my leave of Mr. J. S. Wood, 
having in an agreeable chat added to a 
somewhat varied knowledge of the world 
of newspapers. 
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Mr. W. E. Apams. 


Tue Newcastle Chronicle is notable in 
politics as the organ of Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
one of the celebrities of the North, and an 
Englishman of world-wide distinction. 
Among the men with whom he has sur- 
rounded himself in the work of journalism 
are several whose names are especially 
honoured in Newcastle, and others who 
have made their mark on the social and 
political history of the century. 

While the Daily 
Chronicle isa 
power in the 
North, it is the 
Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle that has 
given to News 


castle journal- 
ism a universal 
fame. There is 


hardly an Eng- 
lish-speaking 
corner of the 
world where the 
Weekly Chronicle 
is not known; 
its circulation is 
unique for a 
paper published 
outside the Me- 
tropolis. It has 
maintained its 
price of two- 
pence, and suc- 
ceeded in its aim 
of producing a 
weekly journal ~ 
that combines 
the best features 
of a literary ma- 
gazine with the 
current interest 
of a newspaper 
largely devoted 
to the interpre- 
tation of Northern thought and the 
discussion of subjects of topographi- 
cal, antiquarian, and personal interest 
more particularly having reference to 
Tyneside. With the inventive genius of 
its editor and the constant and sympa- 
thetic aid of its proprietor, the Weeily 
Chronicle may be said to have originated 
more ideas for other people to work out 
than any other paper in the coufitry— 
notably local records and traditiégs, bio- 
graphies of local worthies, lawyers" dBetors’, 
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MR. W. E. ADAMS (UNCLE TOBY). 
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ladies’, and children’s corners, each under 
the editorship of an expert; notes and 
queries on popular subjects ; local anec- 
dotes; science studies by practical 
scientists; and serial novels by almost 
every leading writer of the time. But the 
feature on which Mr. W. E. Adams, the 
editor of the Weekly Chronicle, most prides 
himself in connection with journalism is 
the organisation of “* Uncle Toby’s Dicky 
Bird Society,” which, in the interest of 
kindness to birds and animals, one 
is glad to know, 
has been imi- 
tated all over the 
world. M r. 
Adams is the 
founder and the 
“Uncle Toby” 
of the Society, 
and his post-bag 
contains letters 
from every- 
where, many of 
which are pub- 
lished week by 
week, while all 
kinds of sub- 
jects relating to 
the bird king- 
dom are treated 
in the Dicky 
bird department 
of the paper. 
Each member 
of this “ Dicky 
Bird Scciety ” is 
required to sign 
a pledge to. be 
kind to all living 
things, to pro- 
tect them as far 
as possible, to 


feed the birds 
in the winter 
(Robt. Banas. time, and 


never to take or 
destroy a nest. From very small begin- 
nings the members now enrolled number 
upwards of 245,255, and every week adds 
to the list. The journalistic and children’s 
literature that is the outcome of this or- 
ganisation ‘is most interesting, often both 
humorous and pathetic in its anecdotes 
and incidents, and must, in its way, have 
done almost as much good as the greater 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.. Fourteen years ago Mr. 


Adams receiv-d from this very Society the 
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highest mark of honour it can bestow— 
namely, its diploma, an exquisitely de- 
signed work, signed by the Earl of Har- 
rowby (President of the Society), the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and the ener- 
getic Secretary, the Rev. John Colam. 
It is in this department of the Chronicle 
that many capital illustrations appear, 
some from the pens of the youthful 
members, and others that depict rare 
examples of animated nature. Having 
enrolled 100,000 members, the Chronicle 
held demonstrations in the Tyne Theatre, 
which was filled twice over with little 
associates. Before long they will num- 
ber a quarter of a million. When that 
time comes it will almost be necessary 
to engage one of the public parks for the 
purpose of holding the greatest gather- 
ing of children that will probably have 
been held ir any part of the kingdom, not 
forgetting the Sunday schools that Sir 
Edward Lawson, proprietor of the Lon- 
don Daily Teiegraph, marshalled for tea 
and cake and Queen's Jubilee mugs in 
Hyde Park. 

Mr. W. E. Adams has had a notable 
career. He began life as a Radical of the 
Radicals. Many of the reforms demanded 
in his youth have been long since accom- 
plished, and, although Mr. Adams is still 
a Radical, there is no doubt much of 
“* the-rest-and-be-thankful” philosophy in 
his contemplation of the battles of the 
“Ins” and * Outs” of the present time. 
He was born at Cheltenham in 1832. 
Early in life he was associated with the 
Chartist movement. So, also, at that time 
was his old friend, W. J. Linton, 
wood engraver and poet. These 
two enthusiasts worked together 
in Linton’s printing office at Brant- 
wood, now devoted to Ruskin 
literature and Ruskin typography. 
At this office Adams assisted Lin- 
ton to print his “ English Repub- 
lic” in 1854-5. Mr. Adams's first RAF 
written work created a consider- 
able stir. It is known in the his- 
tory of the Orsini incident of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, as the pamphlet on 
“Tyrannicide.” The story is 
briefly this. In 1851 great indig- 
nation was aroused in England 
when Louis Napoleon overthrew 
the French Republic; but still Je 
greater excitement and anger had 
been created in Italy a year or two 
previously when he sent a French 





THE IDEAL UNCLE TOBY AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. 





army into that country, bombarded Rome, 
restored the Pope, and abolished the Ro- 
man Republic. The French occupation, 
it will be remembered, continued for many 
years afterwards. Felix Orsini, an ardent 
Italian patriot, conceived the idea that 
Louis Napoleon was the one obstacle to 
the freedom of his country, and that the 
only way to liberate her was to put an 
end to the man who held her in bondage, 
This was the logic that impelled Orsini to 
make an unfortunate and criminal attempt 
upon the life of the Emperor. When the 
news of the affair reached England every 
newspaper denounced Orsini as a vulgar 
assassin. Adams, the Chartist and friend 
of nationalities, did not share in this opinion 
of the Press. Taking, indeed, an entirely 
opposite view of the character of the man 
and the deed, he wrote an essay in the 
nature of a defence of both. It was 
called “‘ Tyrannicide,” and was published 
by Edward Truelove, a Radical bookseller 
at Temple Bar. Mr. Truelove, by-the- 
way, is still in business in High Holborn, 
At the instigation of the French Ambas- 
sador, Count Walewski. he was prosecuted 
by the Government of the day. Mr. True- 
love was arrested, taken to Bow Street, 
and committed for trial. The proceeding 
was generally thought to be an attack 
upon the right of public discussion ; and 
so it came to pass that an Association 
was formed for defending the publisher. 
Among the eminent persons who sub- 
scribed to the funds and assisted in the 
defence were Harriet Martineau, John 
Stuart Mill, W. J. Fox, Joseph Cowen, 
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and Prof. F. W. Newman. It was hoped 
that the trial would have resulted in an 
authoritative declaration of the right of 
the public to discuss all questions of 
ethics, even such a question as Tyran- 
nicide. But these hopes were upset by 
Edwin James, who was engaged to conduct 
the defence. The prosecution, which was 
begun under the Government of Lord Pal- 
merston, was compromised under that of 
Lord Derby—Mr. Truelove, six months 
after the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, being relieved of further trouble by 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell on promis- 
ing not to sell any more copies of the pub- 
lication. 
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A SKETCH OF THE “ DICKY BIRD SOCIETY” IN THE TYNE THEATRE, NEWCASTLY,, 1886. 


Being deeply interested in the American 
War, Mr. Adams wrote a pamphlet against 
the slave-owners, which had the honour of 
being translated into Hindustani. Inter- 
ested in the Polish insurrection of 1862, 
he acted for some time as secretary of the 
Polish Committee in London, and on leav- 
ing London for Newcastle, was succeeded 
by James Thomson, author of the “ City of 
Dreadful Night.” For many years Mr. 
Adams wrote political and social articles 
over the signature of *‘ Caractacus” for his 
friend Bradlaugh’s paper, The National 
Reformer. In 1863 he took up journalism 
as a regular occupation and became at- 
tached to the Newcastle Chronicle, first as 
leader-writer for the “ daily,” and after- 
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wards as editor of the “ weekly ” edition. 
The latter appointment he has held for 
over twenty years, during which time the 
paper has gradually developed into an 
institution. Charles Reade was a sub- 
scriber for twocopies of the Weekly Chronicle. 
I remember that he told me how much he 
valued it as one of the papers from which 
he made up his scrap books. Mr. Hall 
Caine says he knows nothing in periodical 
literature that is so interesting. ‘ Best of 
all,” writes Mr. Clark Russell, “‘it is pure, 
wholesome literature, and I can see my 
girls reading it without, on my part, the 
least stir of uneasiness. Of how many 
papers can this be said?” Sir John 
Gilbert, too, has 
some special words 
of commendation 
for this provincial 
journal that pro- 
duces unpreten- 
tious illustrations 
that would have 
delighted Herbert 
Ingram when he 
was dreaming of a 
picture paper at 
Nottingham. By- 
the-way, in 1882, 
Mr. Adams went 
to America and 
wrote a volume en- 
titled “Our Ameri- 
can Cousins,’* 
which was _ very 
favourably re- 
ceived on both 
sides of the Atlan- 








tic. One might 
mention half-a- 
dozen other useful 
and patriotic achievements of our “ Uncle 
Toby.” Having regard to the gentle and 
humane work he has done during the past 
twenty years in Newcastle, it is difficult to 


* One of the most interesting incidents of the trip to 
America was the author's visit to Linton, at his home 
in Connecticut. “I found my old friend not only 
vigorous in person but youthful in spirit. The man 
whom I saw at New Haven was in almost all respects the 
same man whom I knew in 1854, when on the banks of 
Coniston Water we dreamed together of an English 
Republic. Mr. Linton had relinquished none of his 
ideas, forgotten none of his projects, lost none of his 
enthusiasm. As abundant as ever was his faith in the 
future of humanity.” The poet-engraver was, during 
Mr. Adams's visit, engaged upon his remarkable work, 
“The Masters of Wood Engraving,” three copies of 
which he set up, printed, and completed, as “ copy” 
for the English printers, a piece of artistic fastidious- 
ness that is, I imagine, unequalled in the history of 
authorship and printing. 
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think of him as an ardent Chartist at a 
time when such a person would be regarded 
by many of his fellow-countrymen as one 
of the dangerous classes—a rebel and a 
revolutionist ; but other times other man- 
ners. The barriers between Radical and 
Tory, which in Adams’s early days were 
built high and stiff, and armed with many 
spikes and prickles, are now low enough for 
the most severe and orthodox of either side 
to shake hands over. As one of the men who 
have marched steadily in the van of news- 
paper progress, Mr. William Edwin Adams 
is entitled to the rank he has won among 
the high places of working journalism. 


MR, TOM D. 


TAYLOR. [¥ames Fisher, Clifton. 


Tom D. Taytor. 


IT is curious to note that however remote 
their careers may seem to be from the 
Metropolis, many of the great journalists of 
the provincial cities have the closest ties and 
connecting links with London. It is strange 
to find in Mr. Adams, of Newcastle, a com- 
rade of the engraver and poet, Linton. In 
Mr. Tom D. Taylor, of Bristol, we havea 
friend of Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, 
Shirley Brooks and Peter Cunningham, and 
a raconteur as bright and as witty as any of 
them, Douglas Jerrold alone excepted. 
Editorial head and chief proprietor of the 
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Bristol Times and Mirror, Mr. Taylor, 
though he has delegated most of his duties 
to his partners, still takes a hand in the 
work of the famous West-country daily 
and weekly papers. When he was editor 
and proprietor of the Bath Chronicle years 
ago, I recall some pleasant hours of colla- 
boration with him in the work of getting 
out that serious journal, and I never hear 
Cathedral chimes without thinking of the 
soothing bells of Bath Abbey. 

Mr. Taylor may be said to have been 
born into journalism. . He is the son of the 
late John Taylor, a celebrity of Bristol, and 
proprietor of the Bristol Mirror, which was 
amalgamated after his death with the 
Bristol Times. Mr. Joseph Leech was the 
owner and conductor of the Times. He 
entered Bristol with the traditional shilling, 
as Mr. Jaffray is said to have entered Bir- 
mingham, and started a newspaper. It 
was a bright and clever production, but it 
had always a powerful and solid rival in 
the Mirror, which was the favourite journal 
of the Church and the Land right through 
the West. Both papers were Tories, and 
the amalgamation was, no doubt, a happy 
2s it was a very profitable combination. 
Tom D. Taylor is not a more kindly man 
than Mr. Adams, but, as journalists, they 
are as opposite as the poles asunder. 
Taylor is a Tory of the Tories: in his 
early days he rode to hounds, made political 
speeches at farmers’ dinners, wrote squibs 
for city elections, wore his political colours 
with a swagger, and was one of those hale, 
hearty, strong young politicians, with 
Church and Throne on his lips and in his 
heart, that it does one good to remember 
as splendid British individualities. I once 
saw him chaired and carried round a great 
dining hall by four stalwart farmers at an 
Agricultural dinner, after he had sung 
them a ballad called “ When this Old 
Hat was New,” in the Somersetshire 
dialect, with local allusions against the 
Liberal candidate. His topical songs must 
have won many a doubtful vote when the 
Fitzgardinges fought the battles of Cobden 
and Bright in the historic city of Cabot 
and the Merchant Venturers. 

Mr. Taylor was educated at Blundell's 
School, Tiverton, where he had for school- 
fellows the present Bishop of London ; 
Sir G. Chesney, M.P., author of “ The 
Battle of Dorking” ; and Mr. Blackmore, 
author of “Lorna Doone.” In 1838 he 
left school and went to work on the 
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Bristol Mirror—with which he has ever 
since been associated - editorially and as 
part proprietor. As proprietor of the 
Bath Chronicle he started and carried 
on for a week a daily journal for the 
purpose of chronicling the proceedings 
of the British Association, the result of 
which is in the archives of that Society in 
the shape of a handsome and _ portly 
volume. When the foundation of the 
Albert Memorial was laid a special edition 
of the Chronicle, with a graphic account of 
the event, was printed for Her Majesty, 
who sent to Mr. Taylor a direct message 
of thanks, Sir Charles Phipps being com- 
manded to add that the Queen “ has read 
the journal with the deepest interest, 
and has been much touched by so gratify- 
ing a testimony of respect to her great and 
good husband.” 

Mr. Taylor has a keen sense of humour, 
and many of the bright and clever local 
sketches and pieces of wit and fun in verse 
that have appeared in the old Mirroy and 
in the Daily Times and Mirror have come 
from his pen. He entertained at his hos- 
pitable house in Bristol Mark Lemon, 
Shirley Brooks, and other celebrities, and 
was accounted by all of them a delightful 
conversationalist. 

His brother journalists of Bristol elected 
him as one of the earliest Presidents of the 
Institute of Journalists, and when he took 
the chair at the annual banquet of the 
local Press Fund the great hall of the 
College Green Hotel was not large enough 
to hold the guests, and no teast was ever 
more cordially drunk than that of the 
doyen of Western journalists. The lead- 
ing characteristic of Mr. Taylor's jour- 
nalism is sincerity. In his active career, 
when he was at the helm, he took the 
straightest course in politics possible 
to a party man. He never trimmed; 
he was an uncompromising opponent to 
the Radical and Liberal sections of Bristol 
and the Western counties; but his enmi- 
‘ties were political, not personal. Frank, 
genial, a man of taste, a lover of the Arts, 
a great patron of the drama, he is in 
Bristol what he would have been in 
London had his lot been cast in the Me- 
tropolis—a man of mark both as to his 
work and his appearance. He brings into 
his later years the old-world charm of 
the country gentleman who knows his 
London, and “has heard the chimes at 
midnight.” 
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VI.—Tue RING oF THE PYTHON. 


“ HE part of your story concerning 
© the Owl Urns of Persia which 


attracted my attention most,” 
began Thompson, whose own account of 
the Rajah’s diamond has already been re- 
counted, “was the singular adventure 
which befel you in attempting to find a 
way of escape among the labyrinth of 
passages under the mountain. It is a 
remarkable fact that nothing is easier than 
to lose one’s bearings in a strange place, 
and so you reminded me of the beginning 
of an adventure which I met with in India 
during my first visit there.” Turning 
towards the artist, Thompson continued. 


I had gone on an expedition up 
country in search of big game, in that 
part of the Naga territory frequented by 
the Angami, my companion being a 
Hindoo who, indeed, had suggested the 
outing. Round us on every side, their 
girth enormous, rose majestic oaks, lifting 
their tops fifty and even sixty feet above 
the dense tangle of undergrowth, through 
which we forced our way. Great clumps of 
photiki, patches of bamboos, tree ferns in 
abundance met us at each turn we took, 
while, in coils and twists, to every tree- 
trunk clung parasitic plants with brown, 
hairy blossoms, mingled with a maze of 
yellow, pink and white glory that only 
an Eastern sun can fall upon as it straggles 
through the coppery foliage above. 

Suddenly the white, serried mountain 
peaks, now standing out before us, of 


which we had caught glimpses, became 
wrapped in a dense mass of clouds, 
and then, with one steely flash and a 
deafening crash, a storm broke right 
above our heads. Almost blinded by the 
continuous forks of lightning, the Hindoo 
ran back on our trail; and, quickly follow- 
ing him, I reached a denuded piece of 
forest land, and there, in the shelter of a 
great overhanging mass of clay-like rock, 
we stood close together, waiting for the 
storm toabate. As we glanced from our 
place of shelter to where the huge trees 
were falling with a resounding crash here 
and there betore the fury of the storm, 
out from the underwood a man. ran, 
making for the spot where we stood. 

As he neared us, we saw that his head 
was bared and his dirt-befouled garments 
in a ragged, deplorable condition. Onward 
he ran and, reaching the sheltering rock, 
flung himself face downward upon the soil, 
where he lay motionless. The Hindoo 
bent down and gently shook the prostrate 
mantorouse him. Up he sprang, his eyes 
bleared and bloodshot, his face livid, his 
hair and beard matted and unkempt. 
Like a wild animal, he sprang at Durah, 
the Hindoo, and dragged him to the 
ground. 

“Help!” Durah gasped, and, throw- 
ing myself between the combatants, | 
succeeded in parting them. We held the 
man down until he sullenly agreed to keep 
his hands off the Hindoo’s throat, and as 
he did so, we noticed that the promise was 
uttered in English. 

“ Lost/” he moaned, as he flung him- 
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LIKE A WILD ANIMAL, HE SPRANG AT DURAH 


self again on the ground, his elbows rest- 
ing on the soil, his face buried in his 
hands: ‘Lost! Lost /” 

We watched the Englishman uneasily, 
determined not to leave him there, and 
yet puzzled that he so soon seemed to 
forget our presence. Durah succecded, 
after considerable difficulty, in getting the 
man to give coherent replies tocertain ques- 
tions he put, then turning to me, he said: 

“This is a strange affair, Thompson; 
the man, whose name is Edwards, declares 
that he has been lost in the forest for 
twenty days!” ; 

“Twenty-one!” said the Englishman 
suddenly, whose senses had apparently 
returned. ‘“ Twenty days before to-day. 
For all this time I have not seen a human 
being. You doubt it?” he asked, as he 
saw the look of incredulity upon our 
faces: ‘‘ Let that prove what I say!” 

As he spoke, Edwards pointed to a part of 
the wall of the overhanging rock, and 
approaching the spot, we read curiously 
what had been roughly scratched upon it. 
The rude inscription read as follows: ‘J, 
Philip Edwards, believing that no human 
being will come to my aid in time to save me 
from madness or death, write this. Thirty 
days ago I set out from Sibsagor in company 
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with a Hindoo who pretended to impart a secret 
to me, but who deserted me in the forest, after 
obtaining his promised reward. My only 
weapon he stole; beneath this writing remove 
the earthy sotl, there I have hidden the ring of 
the python ; the man who led me here to due 
was Burdwa, the juggler, known throughout 
Sibsagor.”” 

Under the straggling inscription we 
saw that Edwards had recorded the date of 
each succeeding day of his wanderings 
round and round the clayish rock, until 
the nineteenth, when he had ceased to do 
so, probably because he had lapsed into 
the state in which we found him. The 
Hindoo and I held a close conversation 
together afier reading the inscription, and 
as soon as the storm had abated, we per- 
suaded Edwards to accompany us on our 
way back to the bungalow in which, for a 
time, we had taken up our quarters. On 
the following day, convinced that my 

Hindoo companion was certainly 

not Burdwa, the juggler, Edwards 

related to us his adventure, which, 
strange and startling as it was, only 
proved to be the prelude of a more 
remarkable incident in which I was 
personally concerned. 
“] was walking through the streets of 
a certain Indian village,” began Edwards, 
‘“‘when, as I passed one of the ruined 
temples abutting on the narrow way, 
Burdwa; the juggler, suddenly raised a 
begging gourd in his hand and, glancing 
at me curiously, he asked: ‘ Feringhee, 
have you a rupee for Burdwa?’ I glanced 
at the fellow as he sat there on a tattered 
piece of carpet, his half-naked body wrapped 
in a dirty yellow robe, and idly I flung him 
a coin. 

*«<¢ There,’ said I, ‘don’t trouble to 
make the reptiles perform,’ for Burdwa had 
quickly taken several snakes from some 
enfolding strips of blanket and set upa 
curious chant at which the reptiles hissed 
and began to twine their bodies in spirals: 
‘You can have the rupee for nothing; it 
will buy you some sacred water from the 
Ganges to wash your yellow robe in.’ 
The Hindoo quickly covered the curling 
snakes with the strips of blanket which he 
had; then, as I moved away, he followed me 
hesitatingly. I saw his shadow flung 
before my feet and turned quickly. 

““* Would the Feringhee like to buy a 
secret?’ he asked, watching my every 
feature as he waited for the reply. 

“«A Hindoo juggler with a secret to 
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sell!’ I laughed. ‘ My unwashed friend, 
what is its price ?’ 

‘‘¢«The Feringhee has pleasant ways,’ 
Burdwa retorted, as. he understood my 
attempts at Hindostanee better than I[ 
expected he would ; ‘what can he spare 
for one who knows what they of Sibsagor 
only hint of, and are afraid to investigate ?’ 

** T stroked my beard, which is a custom I 
have when plunged in thought. What 
could the juggler know that would interest 
me? I wondered Certain it was that the 
Hindoos paid him greater marks of respect 
than his calling appeared to entitle 
him to. Many a time had I seen them 
grovelling before the fellow, and even 
purchasing a handful of dust which had the 
peculiar virtue of having been touched by 
the juggling mendicant of Sibsagor. As I 
stroked my beard, the Hindoo’s glance 
fastened on a diamond ring I wore, and he 
solved the difficulty by saying: 

“*Let the Feringhee give the poor 
Hindoo the ring with the glittering white 
stone which he wears, and the secret shall 
be his.’ 

“«The ring is worth seven hundred 
rupees,’ I answered; ‘ what can you give 
me in exchange for it ?’ 

««¢ A secret worth many lacs of rupees; 
the Feringhees are curious and love to see 
strange sights. Our tem- 
ples they profane and 
crowd to see the ruins 
of buildings a hundred 
times larger than any 
their own countrymen 
fashion. Give me the 
white stone and I will 
lead the way to the 
palace of .Adellai, the 
white queen who rules 
a Naga tribe, and of 
whom the Feringhee 
has heard, no doubt.’ 

“I glanced at the 
Hindoo in _ surprise. 
Only the previous day 
one of my coloured ser- 
vants had told me the 
story of Adellai, and, 
after hearing it, I had 
laughed at him for his 
pains, although, by 
everything he held sa- 
cred, the Hindoo de- 
clared _his statement 
true. Suspecting that 
my servant and the jug- 
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“* DOES THE DISBELIEVING SAHIB CPEDIT 
BURKDWA nNow?'” 


gler were probably as credulous as each 
other, I replied : 

““* Yesterday I heard of Adellai for the 
first time. For three years I haye lived 
in this country, but never before has any 
reference been made to’ mé of her. No 
Feringhee, as you call us, has heard of this 
white queen. When my servant insisted 
that his story was true, I asked several 
influential Hindoos concerning Adellai, 
None could tell anything concerning her; 
Abu Dehili even advised me to get rid of 
my servant as being untruthful. Yet you 
pretend to know more than the important 
men of this district, who, from their position 
and influence, have abundant opportunities 
of hearing the truth.’ 

““*The sahib is suspicious ; he forgets 
that the Hindoo loves not the Feringhee 
and tries to keep the secrets of his land to 
himself. But Burdwa, the juggler, speaks 
what is surely true.’ Slowly the. Hindoo 
walked back to where his mat was spread, 
and removing the wicker lid of a great 
earthenware chattie, or jar, disclosed to my 
view a python, which raised its head and 
then dropped it again, watching the Hin- 
doo’s hand as it wandered unchecked 
about one of its coils. ‘See!’ Burdwa 
continued, ‘ by the serpent, symbol of the 
never-ending, which to me is sacred more 
than all, I swear as I 
touch the python that 
Adellai is! I swear 
that through the forest 
wandering I came upon 
her people, yea, that I 
saw the white queen 
herself, who rules a tribe 
to whom the python is 
a thing adored!” Quick- 
ly the Hindoo covered 
up the chattie with its 
wicker top and then 
asked : 


hee, the disbelieving 
sahib, credit Burdwa 
now ?’ 

*«¢ I don’t know what 
to reply,’ I answered, 
for certainly the juggler 
spoke with all the sem- 
blance of truth. ‘ One 
thing to me is clear, and 
it is this—you want 
saan diamond I wear upon 
my finger. I promise 
you it shall be yoursom 
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one condition: lead me to the land and 

lace of Adellai; let me look upon the 
ies of the queen but for an instant, and 
the gem you covet shall be yours.’ 

«* The Feringhee will swear it shall be 
so; then, and only then, will Burdwa 
accept his condition.” 

«* You have my word, let that be suffi- 
cient between us as a pledge ; none other 
can I give that you would understand.’ 

«A strange smile came across the 
Hindoo’s face as he asked: 

«“*Does the Feringhee fancy that the 
Hindoos know nothing of what they hold 
sacred who are of his race. Let him 
swear on the handle of his dagger, which 
Burdwa’s eyes see, that his promise shall 
surely be kept.’ I pressed my lips to the 
jewelled handle, proving to the Hindoo in 
this way that I would keep good faith with 
him. 

«“« A week from to day come ready to 
join me; arms you may bring, but no 
companions; together we will enter the 
forest and seek the Palace of Adellai,’ the 
Hindoo said. Finally, then, as if uncon- 
scious of my presence, he sank down upon his 
ragged carpet once more and relapsed into 
silence. Nothing that I could say induced 
the juggler to alter his plan or hasten the 
date of departure. Conscious that my 
dealings with Burdwa would only provoke 
the amusement of those to whom I might 
tell it, I remained quiet on the matter. 

“ Next day, as I sauntered past the spot 
where the juggler usually sat, he was not 
there. The second, the third, the fourth, 
the fifth and the sixth day passed slowly 
away. On the seventh day I found the 
juggler seated in his usual place, but with- 
out-any of his strange possessions save the 
ragged mat on which he sat. Up he 
sprang, flinging the tattered carpet to a 
passing Hindoo, who reverently accepted 
the privilege of carrying it to the juggler’s 
abode, while the latter went on at my 
side for a time, then, striking north of the 
irregular village, led the way into this 
forest. 

“On the third day from that on which 
we started,” continued Edwards, “ we 
reached the overhanging clay-coloured 
rock, whereon, as you have seen, I pain- 
fully scratched what eventually befel me. 
All that day we had pushed laboriously 
on, and when the evening came I sank 
into an exhausted sleep. 

“The sun had risen high next morning 
when I awoke and called to Burdwa, who, 
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I expected, was resting a little space from 
where I lay. Getting no answer from the 
Hindoo, I rose, and going into the open, 
shouted hisname. There was no response. 
I went back to get my rifle, which I had 
left resting against the rock. The weapon 
had disappeared! Involuntarily I glanced 
at myhands. The mark that the constant 
wearing of a ring leaves was distinct upon 
the third finger on my left hand, but thering 
was not there. The Hindoo had purposely 
hurried meon until,overcome by exhaustion, 
I did not wake as he bent downand cautious- 
ly drew the ring from my finger. Burdwa had 
outwitted me, and I was alone in the forest, 
entirely ignorant of my whereabowts. 
Soon the truth forced itself upon me--I 
was lost! I struggled to keep command 
over my nerves, conscious that if once my 
fear overmastered me, no hope would be 
left. I walked slowly from the rock and 
determinedly checked my steps, as un- 
consciously they grew quicker and quicker, 
as I went on, my brain dizzy with the one 
thought that would come to me. The 
very dead wood beneath my feet seemed to 
give out the sound of that one word—every 
note or cry of bird or beast re-echoed it! 
I saw a stagnant pool and eagerly laved 
my head and face. I knew that every: 
chance of finding my way out alive de- 
pended on banishing that fell suggestion ; 
and yet, as I caught sight of my scared 
countenance reficcted in the pool my lips 
were forming the word I still would not 
utter—lost / lost! 

“‘T sat down on a fallen tree trunk and 
reasoned with myself. Of course 1 should 
find my way out of the forest; of course 
someone would come across me there; no 
doubt people in search of big game 
often struck into the forest; I could not 
fail to be rescued, if even I did not find my 
way out of my own accord. My position was 
awkward, it. was absurd; soon! should 
be laughing with my friends over the neat 
way in which Burdwa had tricked me. 
Yes, tricked.me! and I rose with a curse 
upon my lips for the Hindoo that would 
not be kept back. I began to walk again— 
faster, faster still; I shquid get out of the 
forest quicker that way. 

“An hour after I was dashing through 
the forest, tearing my clothes and flesh, 
urged frantically on by that burning, sear- 
ing thought that I was lost ! 

“I could run no further at last, and 
stumbling forward to a clearing I saw 
just in front, halted to look about; it was 
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the spot I had left hours before! Be- 
neath the rock I flung mysélf to rest, but 
soon I rose and most carefully made my 
way in one direction... I followed the sun 
as wellas I could ‘see it through the net- 
work of branches high above. It was 
impossible. to make a mistake that way ; 
clearly I went straight onward—and when 
evening came I was back once more at 
the clayish rock ! 

‘** Left without a weapon with which -to 
defend myself or furnish food, with the 
exception of my hunting knife, I rose, with 
limbs half-siiffened and 
sore, as soon as day 
came again. Blazing 
the tree trunks, I tried 
to work out a path from 
the forest, but my ef- 
forts were made in vain, 
and, as day after day 
passed and the weary 
‘task brought:no result, 
I gave way to the in- 
evitable and ceased to 
struggle for escape. My 
strength was slowly 
leaving me, supported 
as | was by question- 
able roots which I dug 
up, or by the raw flesh 
of any animal I chanced 
to come upon unawares. 
Then came a _ worse 
time, a time when I 
seemed to grow as 
feeble as a child, and 
my will broke down. 
Wandering through the 
jungle on the eleventh 
day after Burdwa de- 
serted me, I heard the 
howl of some beast of 
prey, and, in fear for my 
life, I clung to the great 
stem of a parasitic plant and swung myself 
up among its twisting offshoots. There I 
crouched until the enemy I dreaded had 
passed, then prepared to descend. About 
me the twining plant seemed enfolded, and, 
putting my hands down to remove a por- 
tion of it which prevented my descent, 
the cold, clammy thing seemed to move ! 
Back my senses came at the touch of the 
fell object; every nerve and muscle be- 
came full of agonising pain as I recognized 
what I had done in climbing among the 
tendrils wherein lurked a python! 

“With a despairing cry I flung myself 








“FRANTICALLY TRIED TO ESCAPE.” 


to earth; the mazy coils of the python 


were round me, pressing closer and tighter 
as I frantically tried to escape from its coils, 
I got my hunting knife from my belt and 
thrust again and again at the pythdn, 
which struck at me with its head, beating 
and lacerating my face till I could scarcely 
see. A great darkness seemed to cover 
everything up before me; my eyes grew 
sightless; one aimless blow I dealt the 
python, and then the knife dropped from 
my hands. 

“‘ Hours afterwards I came back to con- 
sciousness, to find the 
folds of the dead python 
about me, from which 
I had much difficulty, 
even then, in extricating 
myself. Getting free, | 
found my hunting knife 
— the blade snapped 
half-way — and _ then 
stood looking at the 
reptile. Something 
about it I remembered, 
for, strange as were its 
natural markings, those 
upon its head had been 
heightened in colour, 
and then I remembered 
that such I had seen 
upon the python which 
Burdwa had uncovered 
when he declared the 
truth of his words to 
me. Curiously I looked 
down and, seeing the 
broken knife-blade pro- 
jecting from the rep- 
tile’s jaw, I tried to 
extricate it. The sound 
of metal striking against 
metal assailed my ears; 
examining the python 
closer still, I drew from 
its mouth a ring of brass, such as jugglers 
often insert to prevent the reptiles from in- 
flicting wounds upon them. 

“‘ The- ring was broken, and, as I held 
it up, a-portion fell into the rank herbage, 
nor could I find it again.. I buried the 
other part of the ring near the rock—the 
rest of my story you know.” 

Edwards had no sooner finished his ac- 
count of being lost in the forest than the 
Hindoo, my companion, remarked: 

“I can easily understand, now, why you 
attacked me, mistaking me, no doubt, for 
Burdwa, the juggler, when, by a happy 
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chance, we came upon, you. I ‘saw ‘you 
remove the ring. trom, where! you - had 
buried it—will you let us examine it ?” 

Edwards, more fitly attired, drew the 
fragment of the ring from his. pocket. It 
was worked in brass and adorned with 
many symbols, conspicuous among which 
were several circles, each of which con- 
tained a triangle, the MHindoo triad. 
Round the edges of the ring, which re- 
sembled a native. bracelet in size and 
thickness, ran an inscription in Tamil, so 
the Hindoo .observed: The brass. had 
been pierced in three different places, and 
into. the holes thus formed, held in position 
by curious claw settings, were fitted three 
magnificent opals, the centre one being a 
creamy white, the remaining two shot 
with a golden colour. Glittering strangely, 
the gems sucked up the rays of the sun, 
shivered them and cast them forth in 
flashes of light that amazed us. 

Returning the ring to Edwards, the Hin- 
doo drew me apart. 

“What do. you think of your country- 
man’s adventure?” he asked me thought- 
fully. 

“So far as I am able to judge, it seems 
to be clearly and truthfully told, weird as 
itis,” I answered. ‘“ Ed- 
wards declares that the 
juggler’s words were to 
the effect that this mys- 
terious white queen, 
Adellai, ruled a certain 
hill tribe. Of course, 
both the juggler and 
Edwards’ servant are in 
collusion to rob him. 
My opinion is that the 
white queen. was ingeni- 
ously mentioned in order 
to perfect their precious 
scheme.” 

“I think you.are 
wrong in drawing the 
conclusion you do,” Du- 
rah answered, “for, to 
be plain with. you, I 
have heard this very 
story concerning Adellai 
several times. - What- 
ever wiles my country- 
men may. practise upon 
Englishmen, they are 
hardly likely to at- 
tempt such with me; 
Depend upon it, the 
juggler knows more 
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about -Adellai than you are inclined to 
believe.” By 

‘“If you ‘think there is the least pos- 
sibility of our. entering the. presence of 
the queen, Adellai,” I: returned: “let us, 
by all means, follow this strange affair up. 
Edwards, who seems little the worse for 
what. he has. undergone, has a splendid 
physique, and I fancy that the three of us 
could very well take care of ourselves 
among the hillmen, who, no doubt, would 
run at the first rifle‘shot.” 

Eventually, following up a suggestion 
of the Hindoo's, we started together with 
the intention of seeking out the juggler 
who had tricked Edwards, and to force the 
wily Hindoo to tell us some necessary 
details of the secret which we felt con- 
vinced he knew. Cleaving our way through 
the hindering creepers, which stretched 
from tree to tree like the threads of giaut 
spiders, we had advanced well on our 
return journey, two days after our narrated 
conversation, when Durah, the Hindoo, 
unexpectedly held up a warning hand. 

“Hist!” he cried. Halting, we lis- 
tened. The whirr of a derrick pheasant, 
the cry of a jungle fowl: each of these wz 
heard, and more. Overhead troops of 
chattering monkeys 
swung from tree to tree, 
while leaves rustled-ds 
silver-grey and brown 
squirrels ran_ swiftly 
along the branches and 
vanished among great 
clusters of orchids. "Be- 
hind us, too, a sound as 
of snapping dead wood 
could be distinetly 
heard, and that it was 
which had attracted th> 
Hindoo’s attention. 

*« A leopard or a wild 
boar,’ said Edwards 
suggestively; but Du- 
rah negatively shook 
his head, since the’Hin- 
doo's keen sense of hear- 
ing far exceeded ours, 
as does most Eastern 
races. 

** Not so,” he answer- 
ed; “the footstep is 
human,” and even as he 
spoke there emerged in- 
to the open the juggler 
of whom Edwards had 
spoken. 
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*‘ Burdwa !” whispered Edwards, as we 
drew together behind the great trunk 
of a tree, whence cautiously we peered 
out. Nearer and nearer to us the juggier 
came, and then we saw that in his mouth 
was placed the tube of a hollowed reed, 
from which, by placing his fingers upon 
the stem, he drew forth a curious melody, 
discordant and harsh at first and then 
dying away into a lulling, quivering 
sound. Often he stopped and looked 
about him, but what he summoned in this 
way came not. At last the juggler turned 
and walked slowly away, 
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still, until we seemed to be passing down 
the great hollow of a branching root. The 
light from the orifice streamed faintly 
upon us as we descended some thirty feet 
or more, and there before us was a gap in 
the earth, through which we crawled on 
hands and knees. Darker it grew: 
dark that we could only distinguish each 
other by the-sound of our hard breathing 
as resolutely we kept on our way. The 
arch of earth grew higher, light once more 
stole gently towards us; a few yards 
further and we could walk upright. Soon 
we emerged into the 





while carefully we fol- 
lowed him for several 
hundred yards, then halt- 
ed abruptly. Before us 
we saw a jack tree, 
whose girth considerably 
exceeded that of any of 
the great oak boles 
around, surprising in size 
as the latter were. Close 
to the tree the juggler 
stood and glanced about 
cautiously, then, con- 
vinced that he was un- 
observed, he caught hold 
of a great creeper and 
drew himself up, hand 
over hand, until he had 
reached a mass of cling- 
ing parasites; through 
the latter he pushed and 
disappeared. 

In surprise we glanced 
into each other’s faces. 

“Shall we follow?” I 
whispered to the Hindoo, 
and at once he made a 
gesture of assent. Ed- 
wards covered with his 
rifle the spot where 
the juggler had disap- “ 
peared, while the Hindoo and I drew our- 
selves up, hanging on to the giant creeper 
as we clambered upwards. Breaking 
through the foliage, we found ourselves 
within the hollow trunk, where Edwards 
rejoined us. Like a circular tower of 
wood was the shell of the tree, and large 
enough to accommodate many more than 
the three of us as we stood together, dis- 
cussing our strange bearings. The crumb- 
ling wood beneath our feet was thickly 
strewn with fcetid leaves, the flooring 
itself slanting downwards. Carefully we 
advanced in single file, lower and lower 








HE BARRED THE WAY. 


light of day and glanced 
about us. The juggler 
we could not see, but all 
thoughts of him deserted 
us as, step by step, we 
came upon the remains 
of a great city. Before 
us ran a huge wall of 
stone, broken with many 
a gap, and, passing be- 
yond it, we pushed on 
over the masses of fallen 
blocks of stone until a 
second and a third wall 
had been passed, and 
then suddenly we stop. 


Before us was a gteat 
gateway of white stone, 
on either side of the arch 
of which rose a colossal 
bull, with wings and a 
human face, while the 
whole span of the arch 
itself was covered with 
a mass of magnificent 
carving and tracery. Be- 
yond the winged bulls 
we passed, but there a 
native sprang before 
us and, with his shield 
outstretched, he barred the way. The 
shield which the native bore was of 
leopard skin, and springing from either 
side of its upper end were two horns, 
adorned with tufts of scarlet cloth inter- 
spersed with tresses of human hair. Round 
the top edge of the shield ran a fringe of 
feathers, bunches of which hung on each 
side also. The native himself was clad im 
a curiously-woven loin cloth, across which 
passed a row of large cowrie shells; 
his form was athletic, his height being 
above that of most hill tribesmen. Ina 
moment he raised his long spear, which 
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was heavily shod with iron at the point. 
Durah, the Hindoo, advanced towards the 
Angami, for such the native was, and cried 
out some sentence, which had little effect, 
however, for the spear was still brandished 
threateningly in the native’s right hand 
when, from all quarters of the city, rose a 
great cry. } ven as we stood there the 
streets of the strange city became thronged 
with shield-bearing warriors, and the native, 
hearing the shouts, lowered his spear and 
moved aside. Beyond where the Angami 
had stood we saw advancing through the 
throng of natives a sumptuous litter, borne 
by four slaves, who, we observed, were 
darker than the tribesmen themselves. 

“ Adellai! Adellai! the Angami Queen 
comes!” burst from the tribesmen’s lips, 
and, with the cry ringing in our ears, we 
stood watching the litter approach. Before 
us the bearers of the litter halted, and 
then a hand, glittering w'*n jewels, drew 
the scarlet hangings of the litter aside— 
and we saw the queen ! 

Not even the strange fact of a turbu- 
lent hill tribe inhabiting a long-lost Hindoo 
city could compare with the contrast 
Adellai made with her subjects and slaves. 

Fragrant blossoms strewed the litter 
in which she gracefully reclined; her face 
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was fair but framed with a mais of dark 
hair, that fell in profusion upon her half- 
covered, half-naked shoulders, where 
crossed a string of opals, vying in hue 
with those we had seen in the ring of the 
python, the centre one being of a long, 
hexagonal shape and much resembling a 
red carnelian in hue. A glance of surpiise 
and pleasure mingled was turned upon us 
from the queen’s dark eyes as she recog- 
nised our presence and noted that Edwards 
and myself were apparently of the same 
race as herself, which we discovered was 
so when she addressed us. Over her 
jewelled hand each bent in turn as Adellai 
welcomed us, saying : 

“To the city of the sacred python, 
Adellai, the Queen, welcomes ye!” and 
then, giving some order to the bearers, 
the litter was turned about, and wonder- 
ingly we followed close beside it, the 
queen bidding the slaves halt at times, as 
she pointed out to us the many wonders of 
the city, few of which were defaced by the 
centuries that had passed since their con- 
struction. Well it was for us that Adellai 
had opportunely discovered our presence 
in the Hindoo city, we thought, as we saw 
many an Angami move reluctantly aside 
to let us pass. 
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On we went to the queen’s palace, 
which was approached by a broad flight 
of stone-steps running round.it. At. the 
summit of the steps was_a terrace, the 
pillars. of which, carved in grotesque 
fashion, supported the palace basement. 
Entering by a high doorway, which opened 
upon a passage slanting upwards, we 
found ourselves within the main apart- 
ment of the palace, where, dismissing all 
but one female slave, the queen gave us 
audience, asking many questions concern- 
ing our visit to her city. 

‘* Never before have I seen the men of 
my own race,” Adellai replied, answering 
Edwards, who, resting upon a couch of 
skins with us, a little lower than that of 
the queen herself, had ventured to ques- 
tion her in turn. ‘ The Angami, as you 
know, have many lands. but these, who 
are my subjects, are descended from those 
who, centuries ago, left their tribe to live 
apart, because of a dissension which 
sprang up.. Yet they could not agree 
upon one to rule them, until, on a memo- 
rable day, among them came a juggler 
fromthe plain of the golden Ganges. 
Many strange things he taught them; 
even, among these the worship of the 
sacred python, to do harm to which 
among my slaves is to be slain by the 
rest. 

**Over the Angami he placed a queen, 
not of his nor even of the Angami race. 
When the juggler was no more, another 
assumed his position, and each following 
him has kept above the Angami a white 
queen.” 

Now so strange to me seemed the 
narrative that softly fell from Adellai’s 
lips, that I ventured to ask her: 

** And whence, O queen, came the white 
rulers of this tribe ?” 

‘Of the others, I know not; concern- 
ing myself let me speak. I have heard 
that an ayah was carrying me through 
the streets of an Indian city, when from 
her arms I was snatched, thrust into a 
litter and brought hither secretly. Apart 
from the reigning queen I was kept; 
never saw I her face, never entered I her 
presence. Thrice the circling years have 


rounded their course since Burdwa, the 
juggler, came into the apartment where I 
was, and at his desire I touched the head 
of the python he brought before me. By 
the sacred python I swore to rule the 
Angami, even as they had long been ruled; 
that their allies should -be mine and so 
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their foes unto death; never to pardog 
their injurers; never to ask the life of any 
whom the Angami law should conden, 
Then he led me forth until I stood upon 
the topmost step of the palace way, and 
there the Angami- hailed me their queeg; 
so began my rule.” 

“And Burdwa,” I asked; “ why, if he 
has such power over this tribe, does he 
not seek to rule it in your stead ?”’ 

Adellai glanced thoughtfully at me from 
beneath her dark. luxuriant lashes: 

“A bold question, yet let me answer it, 
Think not that Burdwa, the juggler, is q 
mere charlatan because, mayhap, ye chance 
at any time to see him stretching forth hig 
begging-gourd in an Indian city. Not so, 
indeed, is he, for to him are known the 
secrets of the writings which ye see writ 
upon the walls of the palace about, as 
here ye recline in my presence. Some of 
these has he interpreted to me—for none 
can I read. My language is as yours, as 
ye perceive; even that Burdwa taught 
me. One tablet is there, carved with 
many a strange symbol, that, too, one day, 
I may know the writing thereof; somé 
queens of the Angami have known it, but 
few—why, I cannot tell. The juggler has 
declared to me the history of many of my 
own race. One day, stretched lowly 
before my sandalled feet, he spoke of one 
who liked better to make rulers than to 
sway a realm direct. So I understood his 
ways, nor needed to question him as I 
had done before, even in the words you 
have uttered.” 

Then abruptly changing the conversa- 
tion, the queen continued : 

“Hard, indeed, is it to find a way to 
this city; save by a narrow pass, theres 
none —and that the Angami guard 
Greatly was I surprised to see ye, 
only with Burdwa’s consent do any vem 
ture hither. Why did he conduct y 
through the pass?” . 

“ Not that way did we come,” Edwards 
answered, who seemed almost lost in ad- 
miration of the loveliness of Adellai. 
“ Know, O queen, that we followed the 
juggler, who, indeed, has a second way of 
entering the city.” 

“Ye found that!” the queen cried 
sharply. ‘Surely Burdwa did not lead 
you here so!” 

“He led us unawares. We heard of your 
wondrous beauty, O queen, and ventured 
to follow Burdwa that our eyes might 
glance at thee, even as slaves would.” 
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“Fair words thou speakest,” replied 
Adellai, ‘‘ yct tell not this thing to Burdwa, 
for in his power, more than in mine, have 
ye three placed yourselves—the Angami 
spears strike home, nor is a second thrust 
needed. Rarely does the juggler enter 
my palace; never converses he with the 
Angami. Tell me, did Burdwa know that 
ye followed him- have his glances fallen 
upon ye?” 

So far as we knew, the juggler had not 
observed us; indeed, after he disappeared 
in the strange hollow of the tree we had 
not seen him. Edwards explained this, 
whereupon Adellai rejoined : 

“Then within the walls of my palace 
are ye safe from his view; some way will 
I find of getting ye safely to the pass I 
mentioned. Now my slaves shall attend 
to ye.” 

Through the length of the palace we 
were led into a large apartment, and there 
for several days we remained, our wants 
being carefully provided for, the queen 
visiting us sometimes for several hours 
together, telling us of the Angami tradi- 
tions and hearing many strange accounts 
of other tribes from Durah, the Hindoo, 
who narrated such to her. 

Edwards was certainly a handsome man 
and for this reason, no doubt, it was that 
the queen’s dark eyes wandered towards 
his as often as we were gathered together 
in conversation. After the novelty of our 
visit had somewhat worn off, I began to 
grow anxious as the days wore on and yet 
the queen made no intimation that our 
departure could be safely carried out. 

*“ Why haste ?”’ she questioned.** Burd- 
Wa may soon depart from the city: then 
all will be safe and ye may go.” Then, 
turning to Edwards, the queen asked: 
“ And thou, art thov also eager to desert 
this fair city ?” 

Edwards touched the queen’s extended 
hand with his lips and answered in the 
negative, considerably to the chagrin of 
myself and of Durah, the Hindoo. The 
latter, especially, was anxious to depart, 
for, having read the curious inscription of 
which the queen had spoken to us, he 
urged strongly our leaving the city. 

Still, Edwards found every excuse for 
the queen’s waywardness in delaying us 
within her palace. Once, when night had 


‘come, Adellai summoned our companion 
alone into her presence, the slave who 
brought the message stating that the 
queen 


awaited him upon the terrace, 
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which, as I have mentioned, ran about 
the palace itself. Durah and I, suspect- 
ing some treachery, endeavoured to per. 
suade Edwards not to comply, but, laugh- 
ing at our fears, he followed the female 
slave. 

When they had gone a ljttle way Durah 
rose, and, I keeping by his side, we passed 
through the palace, lurking at times in the 
shadow of one of the many Hindoo gods it 
contained, until at Jast we reached a spot 
whence we commanded a view of the ter- 
race. There we saw Edwards and Adellai 
in close conversation as slowly they paced 
the terrace in the moonlight. 

‘** Fools! ’’ muttered Durah, the Hindoo, 
to me as we went back to our apartment, 
where soon afterwards Edwards rejoined 
us. ‘At the very moment that their lips 
met in a lover's kiss I saw the juggler 
watching them from behind one of the 
terrace pillars!” 

How true his words were I soon dis- 
covered, for just before midnight, as we 
were lying asleep upon couches of skin, we 
were awakened by the queen, whose face 
in the moonlight, which streamed into 
the chamber from an orifice above our 
heads, bore evident traces of the agitation 
which her words expressed : 

‘“‘Hear me,” she whisperd, rather than 
said: “ for days and days have I delayed 
your departure since ye wished to go from 
this city. Burdwa; I declared, was still in 
the city, but that I thought was not so, or 
on the terrace to-night surely I would 
not have ventured. Scarcely had I been 
alone a minute after thou didst leave 
me there,’ she continued, addressing 
Edwards : “ than the juggler flung himself 
at my feet, and, having prostrated himself 
thus, he rose and spoke to me of the tablet, 
which before I knew not the writing of.” 4 

*«« Adellai, great Queen of the Angami,’ 
he began: ‘within thy palace are three 
strangers, one of whom has even ventured 
to slay the sacred python! Nay, start 
not! Thy very slaves have betrayed 
thee, and getting possession of the 
ring, taken by the stranger from the 
python, have placed it in my hand. The 
Angami are betrayed, great queen, them 
art their betrayer! I watched thee to- 
night upon the terrace. 7 he tablet that is in 
thy palace decrees to death the Angami qucen 
who loves! Doubly are the Angamis be- 
trayed; to-morrow the strangers shall 
perish, and thou with them !’ 

‘No more he spoke; siowly down the 
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wide steps he passed, turning once to 
smile evilly at me as he descended to seek 
the abode which is his. That one of you 
has destroyed the python I believe not, 
Burdwa surely speaks falsely there, but 
that death is nigh to us all in that his 
words are true!” 

Quickly I remembered Edwards’ account 
of how he had obtained the python’s ring, 
but thought it best to keep silence on that 
matter, as did my companions. 

“To-night, if ye could but escape!” 
cried the queen, when she had briefly told 
of our danger. ‘“ Wait ,there is but one 
chance, soon from me shall ye hear of it.” 
And then she left us abruptly. 

* We shall be killed like rats in a trap,” 
said Durah, the Hindoo, who bore 
Edwards no good will: “and mainly on 
your account, although we saved you from 
death in the forest.” 

I prevented the dangerous conversation 
from proceeding further by handing to 
each his weapon. 

«“ We must take our chance—if necessary 
we must fight our way out,” I said, and 
moodily we Sat there waiiing for the queen’s 
return. 

Into the apartment Adellai came again, 
and, beckoning us to follow her, she led 
the way through the palace. No one 
barred our way, and we gave a mutual 
sigh of relief as quickly, yet cautiously, we 
passed through the streets towards the 
pass. Half way on our journey we found 


‘three horses waiting us, held, 1 noticed, 


by as many An- 
gami women, who 
quickly departed 
on receiving a ges- 
ture from the 
queen. Durah 
mounted one of the 
steeds, and quickly 
I followed _ suit. 
Edwards stood 
there, wasting the 
precious seconds 
still ours before we , 
were discovered, 
in a whispered 
conversation with 
the queen. Then 
he leapt upon the 
horse’s back and 
drew Adellai be- 
fore him. 

“ Courage!” he 
cried, as, tremb 
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ling, the queen clasped her arms about 
him, and then on we dashed, on for the 
pass! 

The Angami outposts ran from their 
watchfire to intercept us, but seeing the 
queen they drew back for a moment, 
whereupon Edwards dashed past them 
with his burden. Durah and I succeeded 
in getting by also, but Edwards’ horse's 
speed soon flagged, and we had to turn 
and hold the pass until, with its double 
burden, it had vanished in the distance. 
Three spear-thrusts I received in that 
desperate encounter, while Durah, the Hin- 
doo, was so badly wounded that, as we 
sped away at last, I had to get close and 
hold him in his saddle. 

The Angami chased us for a consider- 
able distance, racing after us as fleet as 
deer, but at last they gave up the pursuit. 
Towards dawn we drew near to Edwards, 
who feared, even then, to halt. We 
managed to get Durah into a ruined hut 
we came across, and there by his side I 
remained all that day, after which he was 
taken with difficulty to a distant village 
where, safe at last, his injuries were skil- 
fully treated by a native doctor. As to 
Edwards, I never saw him again ; the last 
view I had of him was when, having 
helped me to place Durah in the hut, 
quickly he remounted his steed and 
urged the animal forward, waving me a 
wild adieu as the lovers sped forward. 


*‘ And with regard to the juggler ?” re- 
marked Wilson, 
the artist, when 
Thompson had 
concluded his 
strange narrative. 
** What became of 
him ? ” 
“Probably he 
found it convenient 
to carry on his 
wiles in anothcr 
part of India,” re- 
plied Thompson,as 
he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe 
and leisurely filled 
it from his pouch. 
* At all events, I 
watched carefully 
for him to reappear 
for over a year, but 
never saw the 
Hindoo again.” 


























N old man sits cowering over the 
AL. dead embers of a once bright 
fire. 

The wind is howling and moaning round 
the lonely dwelling, playing hide and seek 
among its many quaint gables, rising to a 
shriek as it sweeps round the old grey 
tower that rears its weatherbeaten head 
high above the surrounding trees. 

Still the old man sits motionless in his 
chair, regardless alike of the chilling cold 
which is stealing in through every crevice 
and of the whirling storm without. 

A piece of ivy, broken by the cruel blast, 
is tapping, tapping at the window, as 
though some mischief-loving sprite of the 
storm were mockingly craving admittance, 
eager to taste of the gloom which pervades 
that silent chamber. What is he dream- 
ing of, there by the deserted hearth? 
Only dreaming— dreaming of the past and 
all that might have been. 

A candle, already burnt low. stands on 
a table, shedding so dim and fitful a light 
that one might fancy strange figures lurked 
in the dark corners of the large room— 
figures which seem to start forward into 
life, and with long, bony fingers point in 
derision at the motionless form. 

Up to the table, on which lies a manu- 
script, is drawn a chair. Let us take the 
vacant seat, and, ere the light dies, look 
into the manuscript : perchance from it we 
may learn the old man’s history. 


My ConFESSION. 


So my life is ended. I have lived, and 
now there is nothing left but to die! I 
look back upon that life, and is there 
aught I would live over again? No, a 
thousand times no. One bright, dazzling 
gleam of light, so bright it almost took my 
breath away, and alas, too bright to last ; 





then, deepest, darkest gloom. 
have been one whom the gods would have 


I might 


envied. I am one on whom the most 
wretched might bestow a little pity. There 
are now but a few short hours for me to 
live ; then, a plunge into eternity and an 
endless retribution for the evil which I 
have wrought. It makes my brain reel to 
think of it. I am an old man; I have 
lived a long life, full of remorse and bitter- 
ness. Lord, pity me! have mercy! 
Remember my sorrows and pardon mine 
offence. 

One human béing only in the whole 
world did I love more than my younger 
brother, Lionel, and that one was Phyllis. 
Yes, it is only the old, old story; but do 
not turn away in scorn, for mine is a sad 
history ; and if, when you have read it, 
you can bestow a little pity on me, it may 
count in my favour in the eyes of the 
Almighty Judge above. 

Need I go into a long detail as to how I 
first met Phyllis—who she was, who her 
parents were, and all the rest of it? Please 
spare me, i have neither the time nor in- 
clination to do so. Phyllis was the girl L 
loved, and more beautiful was she tha» 
any poor words of mine can portray. Let 
that suffice as introduction. 

I will not tire you with an account of 
the wild. joy I felt when I knew she 
returned my love, or of the solemn vows 
we swore to be true to each other. : 

Her father, however, would not give his 
consent to our marriage; I was not a 
wealthy enough suitor, in his estimation. 
Our mother was dead. Lionel had always 
been her favourite; she worshipped the 
ground he trod upon, and to him she 
bequeathed all her property, which was 
considerable. 

But I was determined not to be beaten. 
Rather than lose my darling for ever, L 
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would part from her for a few years (she 
counted the weary waiting of five or six 
years''as‘ nothing) and go out into the 
world; Where if human will and human 
strength could achieve, then surely | 
would achieve the task’set me, and gain 
honour and riches wherewith to buy the 
passport into happiness. 

So I bid good-bye to my love, and, as I 
looked into her glorious violet eyes, I felt 
that life without her would be but a living 
death; and my heart was heavy within 
me at the thought of leaving her. She 
seemed to divine my thoughts, for, taking 
my hand in her two little white ones, she 
raised it to her lips. 

“Dearest,” she whispered earnestly, 
“rather than that I should cease to love 
you, or lose my faith in you and marry 
another, may this hand I now kiss deal me 
my death.” 

“ Take care of my Phyllis,” I entreated 
as the train moved slowly out of the 
station. 

“Cheer up, old man,” answered my 
brother heartily ; ‘‘ 1 promise to look after 
her till you come to claim your own.” 


The years slipped slow- 
ly by, and now I’ was 
homeward bound. 

I had heard regularly 
from Phyllis till the last 
six weeks, when ‘her let- 
ters ceased. J was rather 
uneasy at this, for I was 
afraid she might be ill. 
That there was some very 
good reason for her not 
writing I felt sure; I 
believed in her so im- 
plicitly that I. had not 
the shghtest anxiety on 
any other score. With 
an eager heart, | set sail 
for old England; the 
world had been kind to 
me, and I had now wealth 
as well as love to lay at 
my darling’s feet. How 
I at last induced the 
gréedy earth to give up 
to me a portion of the 
untold riches she so cun- 
ningly hides, is not a 
part of this confession. 
I sought them under a 
burning African sun, and 
Many a time, in so 
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eagerly seeking after them, have I early 
lost what I then greatly valued, namely, 
life itself. As I traversed the distance 
which separated me from the girl I adored 
I built up visions of the future, where she 
and I would dwell together, never to be 
parted more, where all was tinged with the 
golden hue of unending happiness. 

How hard is fate! with what a cruel, 
relentless hand it hurries us on, from 
whither, if we could but see, we would 
draw back with shrinking dread and 
horror. 

What poor vain fools we are to dream 
on, as we do—thinking of the future; 
laying our plans as to what we will do to- 
day, and what to-morrow; little reckoning, 
nay, often never even having realised, 
that the morrow may not dawn for us, that 
the joy we dréamt of may never be ours! 
But I am wandering ; my time is short and 
I have much to tell. 

With a heart free from care, I lived in 
a veritable fool’s paradise—all the earth 
seeming full of light and gladness through 
the rose-coloured glasses of happiness 
which were before my eyes. Little did I 
know how soon they were 
to be dashed to the 
ground and _ shattered, 
and how dark and sad 
the -world would look 
without them. 

I expected my brother 
would be at Plymouth 
to meet me, and, as we 
landed, I glanced eagerly 
around to catch the first 
glimpse of his well-known 
form; but I was doomed 
to disappointment ; there 
was no one there to 
welcome me. I took the 
earliest train possible, 
and, after a weary rail- 
way journey, the engine 
puffed into the familiar 
station. With an ex- 
clamation of delight I 
sprang out. There, on 
the platform, stood my 
brother. How handsome 
he looked! I felt almost 
envious, for I had grown 
thin and sunburnt 

“ Lionel, dear old chap, 
I am glad to see you; 
but why were you not at 
Plymouth to meet me?” 
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I wrung his hand again and again. “ How 
are they all at home? and, for God’s sake, 
man, tell me quick— How is my Phyllis— 
I have been fretting myself to death, fear- 
ing she was ill. Is she?” I trembled lest 
his answer might be in the affirmative. 

My brother stammered and stuttered, 
seeming at a loss what answer to make to 
my eager questions. 

“Oh, yes; they are all very well at 
home, very well indeed, I assure you. 
No, Phyllis is not ill, certainly not. She 
has been staying with us for the last six 
weeks ; I am sure she 
will be deiighted to see 
you, Ralph. But come 
to the dogcart, old 
man, and let us get 
home.” 

What was there in 
his answer that struck 


such a chill to my 
heart ? 
Then, as we spun 


along in the soft silence 
of the sweet evening 
air, he told me all. 
\_ong years have rolled 
between that day and 
this, and still I feel the 
pain and desolation i 
then felt when he told 
me Phyllis, my Phyllis, 
loved me no longer; 
she wished me to set 
her free, that she might 
marry him — Lionel— 
my brother, the man I 
had trusted. He had 
stolen from me the 
treasure I Lad worked 
and slaved to win, and 
loved so dearly. 

The blow was sudden and unexpected ; 
I felt numbed and bitter cold. A convul- 
sive shiver ran through my frame; I 
answered never a word. 

Lionel stared hard at me, then gave the 
mare, a fiery-spirited chestnut, a stinging 
cut with the whip. She bounded in the 
air and sprang forward in a mad gallop. 
Thus we arrived. My father and sisters 
were at the door to meet us as we dashed 
up; and, yes, there in the background 
stood Phyllis. She was very pale, but 
more lovely by far than when I had parted 
from her. She was tall and slender, with 
exquisitely moulded features; an abun- 
cance of soft chestnut hair, that always 
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seemed to me as though the sunbeams had 
become entangled among its wavy masses, 
But her eyes!—those eyes of matchless 
blue : deep and liquid they were and dark 
as some bottomless well, with a world of 
love and tenderness in their depths. But 
why should I try to describe a beauty 
which is indescribable? You saw it, you 
felt it, you lived in it. Every child, be he 
never so timid and shy, would run at once 
to her, drawn by the charm of those won- 
derful eyes. Men and women, all were 
alike, all her devoted slaves. For a second 
I gazed upon her with 
a breaking heart, her 
eyes meeting mine with 
an expression of calm 
disdain. Then I sprang 
to her side, grasped her 
by the arm and dragged 
, her to my _ brother. 
‘“* Take her,” I cried, 
‘* and may you both be 
as happy in your future 
life as I shall be.” 
Dashing aside my 
startled father and sis- 
ters, 1 staggered out 
into the balmy summer 
evening—away, away 
—on, on, to try and 
still the pain which was 
eating my very heart 
away. I had lost her 
—my love, my darling 
—all was over. 
“ Only, only a memory 
Of a dream that faded 
too fast ; 


Only a sweet recollection 
Of the sunny side of the 


past. 
Only, only a memory : 
Tis all that is left of 


» VY 


thee ; 
For the love-lit hours and the passion-flowers 
Will never return to me.” 


The whole of that peaceful summer night 
I wandered like a madman to and fro; and 
only when the first rosy beams of early 
dawn were giving place to the more bril- 
liant sunlight did I feel how tired, dead 
tired, I was. 

Yet gotothe house I would not: I loathed 
the sight of it, and had a morbid dread of 
meeting one of its inmates. So I crept 
away and secreted myself in a hidden dell 
in a wood hard by, where many a time I 
had hidden as a boy. When I had rested 
I determined to leave my home and native 
land for ever—to look no more on the 
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bewitching face that had ruined my life. 
Thus thinking, I fell into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke the last rays of the set- 
ting sun were falling aslant- through the 
green foliage above. I started up in be- 
wilderment, while over me there rushed, 
with overwhelming force, the recollection 
of what had taken place. The awakening 
was bitter indeed. With a groan, I sank 
back upon the soft turf, looking up at the 
patches of delicately-tinted sky above, and 
thinking, with bitter regret, of all that 
might have been. My life had changed as 
quickly as the ever-changing clouds, whose 
pink and golden glory was rapidly giving 
place to the more sombre hues of the night. 
My wearied eyelids must have closed once 
more (I was utterly exhausted both in body 
and mind), for I thought I was wandering 
in the wood with Phyllis by my side. Her 
eyes were sad and wistful, and her voice 
was low and piteous as she murmured that 
she had never faltered in her love for me; 
then, with one backward, reproachful 
glance, she glided away. I called out to 
her and strove to follow. I awoke. 

Something was licking my face all over. 
“Bruno!” I exclaimed, as my eyes fell on 
a large biack-and-tan collie that was almost 
worrying me in his mad delight. It was 
my faithful old dog that, much against my 
will, I had thought it best to leave behind 
when I went to Africa. How he had 
found me out I cannot imagine (for I had 
not seen him when I entered the house), 
unless, indeed, he had heard my voice, or 
scented me in the air and tracked me to 
this lonely spot. Faithful brute; he had 
not given his affections to another and for- 
gotten his old master. I threw my arms 
round his neck and buried my face in his 
shaggy coat. I needed sympathy sorely. 
Laugh if you will—man though I was, I 
wept like a little child. 

** Come, Bruno, ere the sun shines down 
again on this place, we must have left it 
far behind us.” 

Bruno barked a joyful assent, and toge- 
ther we quittéd the now moonlit wood. As 
we emerged into the open, and the house 
with the old tower rose full in view, an 
uncontrollable longing took possession of 
me to visit just once again the tower, 
which had been a favourite resort of 
Phyllis’ and mine, and the scene of so much 
happiness. 

You could enter it either from the house 
or by a small door outside. Thither I now 
hastened, hoping the door would not be 
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locked. To myreliet, I found it open, and, 
entering. ascended the steep stone steps, 
bidding Bruno remain at the bottom. The 
poor dog looked longingly after me, and 
before I had got very far, a cold nose was 
thrust into my hand. I had not the heart 
to send him back, so he followed closely at 
my heels. 

I reached the door at the top and pushed 
it noiselessly open. Could my eyes be 
deceiving me? No! there, standing in the 
self-same spot where she used to stand in 
the olden days, stood Phyllis. One 
slender hand rested on the low balustrade 
which ran round the tower, her whole atti- 
tude one of deep melancholy, and the 
glorious dark eyes were filled with tears 
as she looked wistfully out on the sleeping 
earth. She wore a soft white dress, and 
so graceful and wondrous fair looked she 
that the moon seemed to delight in shedding 
its rays over and around her, lighting up 
her hair and bathing her in a flood of sil- 
very light.. I stood spell-bound, till the 
pain and longing grew too great to bear. 
With a cry of misery, I sprang forward, 
and throwing myself at her feet, clutched 
her dress : 

“Oh Phyllis,” I pleaded; ‘ Phyllis, 
my darling, my darling—I cannot give you 
up! Phyllis!” 

With a violent start of alarm, she shrank 
back and would have fled, had I not 
leaped to my feet and barred the way. 

“You shall hear me!” I cried fiercely. 
‘*‘ Phyllis, why were you false to me? Is 
it nothing to you that you have broken my 
heart? Come back to me, darling, come 
back !” 

She stretched her hands out before her, 
as if to ward me off. 

“Leave me!” she almost shrieked. 
«1 —I despise you!” 

I fell back, the words cut me to the quick. 


“You despise me!” I muttered. 
“ Why?” 
“Yes, I despise you!” she cried. 


** More, I—I hate you!” 

‘‘ Hate me who would have given my 
life for you!” A demon of wickedness en- 
tered into me. ‘ Nay, then you shall live 
to love and hate no more! I loving and 
you hating—we will, nevertheless, quit 
this unhappy world together.” I caught 
her in my arms and bounded on to the 
balustrade. “Mine! Till death us do 
part. My love, my life!” 

She screamed — a _ wild, despairing 
scream. 
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In mad, fiendish 
glee, I laughed aloud, 
and leaped from the 
tower into the space 
beneath. 

Where wasI? I 
opened my eyes with 
a dazed sense of ex- 
cruciating pain -— 
horrible! I lay on 
the grass beneath the 
old grey tower, and 
by my side — how 
can I tell it—by my 
side, in all her youth 
and beauty, lay Phyl- 
iis.. Her head was 
slightly turned away 
from me, and I could 
cnly see the delicate 
profile of the exqui- 
site face. Why did 
she not move? Long 
lay and gazed upon 
her, waiting — wait- 
ing for her to waken 
into life again—how ~— 
still she was! At 
last I struggled to 
my knees, and, bending over her, looked 
closely into her lovely face—with an in- 
articulate cry of awful horror, I shrank 
hack. Never, till my dying day, shall I 
forget the sight that met my gaze. Her 
eyes—those glorious eyes —were wide open 
—-were fixed—and glazed. 

Trembling and sick with, dread, I gently 
touched her, and laid my hand upon her 
heart; I felt no throb. I called her 
name, I wept over,her; but the sweet 
lips gave back no response; the sight- 
less blu€é*.eyes were turned up in 
silent reproach to the clear heavens 
above. ‘Oh, God — if there be a 
God!” I cried; “have _pity.on me! Do 
not let her die! Spare her! Let me 
suffer torments undreamt of—only, for 
pity’s sake, do not let my hands be stained 
with her blood. It cannot be that I have 
taken her precious life.” 

No.answer save the gentle whispering 
of the night wind as it sighed through the 
trees, telling them of the awful deed a 
human being had that night committed. 

Then.I knew she was dead indeed. -No 
entreaties, no|| wild prayers would ever 
bring her back again. , 1 staggered to my 
feet, bruised in every limb, my right arm 
broken and powerless. 
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IN MAD, FIENDISH GLEE. 


‘Standing over that 
quiet white form,’ [ 
cried aloud \in ‘my 
agony “« Phyllis, 
Phyllis ! come back 
tome! By all that 
is strong and mighty 
—by. the awful griet 
that is eating my 
heart away, I adjure 
thee. .Come_ back 
but for one moment 
to say you forgive.” 

No; answer |! came 
to. me through the 
silence of the night. 

The moon looked 
down from her seat 
on high calmly — 
coldly. What mat- 
tered it to her that 
a grief greater‘ than 
words can tell was 
suffered down below 
on the slumbering 
earth — that .a :soul 
had taken its: flight 
into the vast forever. 

One long, _ last; 
yearning look ! Good-bye to hope !:\Good- 
bye to happiness! Good-bye my love for 
ever ! 

“ Only—only a memory 
Of a form of matchless grace ; 


Of eyes of passing tenderness 
That lighted a love-tit face. 


Only a sad recollection 
Of a voice that I ‘hear no more, 

Whose echoes return like the endless song 
Of the waves on the ocean shore, 


Only—only a memory 
Is all that is left of thee ; i 

For the love-lit hours and the contied idiiain 
Will never return to me.’ 

Where my wandering footsteps led me; 
why, instead of flying like some low crim- 
inal, I did not give myself up into the 
hands of justice, | know not; it was not 
that I dreaded to lose my wretched life— 
far from its. It was Providence that 
guided my,, footsteps. I ‘thave not the 
faintest recollection of; how I’ got out of 
the grounds, or what became of me during 
the weeks that ‘folldwed. . When con- 
sciousness and memory again returned. to 
me, I was lying on a bed and looking~up 
into the browned and wrinkled face of an 
old man. 

“You are well nigh better now, | 
reckon,” he exclaimed. 

I did’ not answer, but closed my eyes 
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and tried to realise all that had happened, 
and. how I came to be lying on a rough, 
hard bed, with this strange old man bend- 
ing over me. I felt the whole must be 
some horrible dream, from which | longed 
to waken. 

Far from being a dream—it was a stern 
reality. 

For many weeks I remained with this 
solitary man in his lonely hut, which was 
situated away from the haunts of men, in 
the midst of a wild stretch of moorland. 

How I ever got there is a mystery to 
me, for it is many miles distant from my 
home. How the old man came to find me 
is soon told. During one of his late even- 
ing rambles, he stumbled across the body 
of aman. Stooping down, he was at first 
very much alarmed, fearing the man was 
dead, but on further investigation, he 
found life was not quite extinct, and, with 
great difficulty, he managed to drag him 
to his hut, where he set the broken arm 
(in a rough fashion it is true), and nursed 
with a woman’s tenderness the man who 
would have given anything to be allowed 
to drift quietly away out of a world which 
held for him nothing but misery and 
regret. 

I used to lie and watch him boiling and 
mixing his herbs—for he was a man learned 
in all appertaining to herbs and roots— 
and as I watched him stirring his un- 
savoury mixtures which were bubbling in 
a large pan_ on the fire, I could not help 
wishing devoutly he would poison me by 
mistake. But it was not to be; I was 
destined to drag on a weary existence, 
weighed down with unavailing remorse. 

Slowly I recovered, and one bright 
morning bade adieu to my kind old host, 
and started off for the nearest seaport, 
where I shipped for Australia. 

Whether in my delirious ravings I had 
betrayed to the old man who and what I 
was, 1 do not know. If I had, never by 
word or deed did he betray that he shared 
my frightful secret. I never heard who 
found that lovely, motionless form, lying 
beneath the old tower, nor do I know for 
a certainty what became of Bruno, but I 
have a dim recollection of seeing a dark 
object huddled up at a little distance from 
where She lay; tt must have been my 
faithful dog—he had followed us in our 
mad leap from the tower. Alas! poor 
Bruno, you were worthy of a nobler end 
and a nobler master. The fate of “my 
father and sisters is hidden in the dark 
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cloud that fell upon me after that awful 
night ; nor did I try to pierce the darkness. 
For months I never dared to open a-news- 
paper for fear of but why breathe the 
word ; 

The years passed, and I led a lonely, 
wretched life; unloved, uncared for—I 
shunned all men, and they me: I was 
looked upon as “uncanny.” I seemed to 
show, all too plainly, the brand of Cain on 
my brow. _ Often have I been on the point 
of ending my unhappy career, but the re- 
membrance of the beautiful, calm, face, 
rigid in its long, last sleep, always stayed 
my hand. I dared to sin no more; the 
cup of my iniquity was full to overflowing, 
and I feared to let it brim over. As-I 
grew to be an old man, an intense desire 
came over me to revisit, yet once again 
before I died, that spot and the tower. 
The longing never left me. I rested 
neither day nor night for thinking of it— 
an unseen hand seemed to be drawing me 
irresistibly to the scene of my crime. 

So once more! set sail for England, 
but how different were now my thoughts 
from those which had»cheered me when, 
with such eager hopes, | had sailed home 
to claim the happiness. which I, had 
dreamt was mine. 

It was a wild and stormy night, as, 
wearied and worn, I arrived at my native 
village; not stopping to rest my tired 
frame, I hurried on. , Turning from the, 
main road, | plunged into the wood; but 
the wood had grown so dense that the: 
old path, once so neat and trim, was now 
completely hidden in undergrowth. I lost 
my way repeatedly in the darkness. , A 
fierce gust of wind caught my hat and 
blew it far away into the darkness.of the 
wood ; the rain poured down in: torrents 
on my unprotected .head as, bowed down 
with grief and untimely old age, I 
struggled onward. 

So black was the night that I did not 
see the house until I was close upon it: 
then I perceived,.in one of the upper win- 
dows, a dim light burning. 

I was surprised at this, for the state in 
which I had found the path had led me to 
believe the house uninhabited. 

Eager to ascertain for whom the dim 
light burnt, I tried the windows, intending 
also to reach the tower from the house. ; 

To my satisfaction I found I could-ob- 
tain an entrance by one, for I..was ‘so 
exhausted I could .scarcely: drag myself 
along, each breath causing me'acute/pain; 
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while the storm seemed to revel in raging 


its fiercest around me. I crept through 
the window and stood in the dark room 
within ; then I struck a match and looked 
round. A feeling of deep depression came 
over me, and I-shuddered: it was so cold 
and desolate, cobwebs and dust on all 
sides ; a rat, startled by my entry, scamp- 
ered away and vanished in the gloom. 
From room to room I thus groped my 
way, striking a match to explore each 
separate apartment. All alike were given 
up to dust and decay. Where were now 
my father, my sisters, my brother ? 

All gone! Perhaps all dead! I went 
into the great silent hall, and gazed around 
me. From the dark corners rose the forms 
that had filled it on the night of my arrival. 
I seemed to see again my white-haired old 
father, my pretty sisters—there stood my 
handsome brother, an uneasy smile of 
satisfaction playing round his lips; and 
standing out in the darkness, clear and 
distinct, stood Phyllis. I stretched out 
my arms towards the apparition, and 
called on my Phyllis to come tome. The 
match burnt my fingers—I was alone. 

I do not believe in ghosts any more than 
you who read this do; yet go you intoa 
house that has once been your 
home — go you at dead of 
night, when it is desolate and 
deserted, and see if the rooms 
are not peopled with the forms 
of those you once knew and 
loved; of those who dwelt 
there —father, mother, sisters, 
brothers—all will cry out to 
you from the darkness, and 
the tones of their voices will 
come back to you through the 
stillness of the empty, cheer- 
less rooms. 

With terror at my heart, 
I stumbled from the hall, and 
felt my way, with startled 
haste, up the old back stair- 
case, then stopped—one of 
the doors was ajar, and 
through it there streamed a 
weak flood of light. I pushed 
it open, and recoiled with an 
exclamation of astonishment. 
Before me stood 4n old man 
with white hair and haggard, 
careworn face. 

It was my brother Lionel. 
He shrank back, his face 
turned livid, and he would 
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STOOD AN OLD MAN, 


have fallen had I not caught ana sup- 
ported him. We stood and regarded each 
other fixedly, the one scanning the other, 
and wondering how he could ever once 
have been young and good to look upon. 

“How did you get here?” I at length 
demanded. 

*] arrived but an hour ago,” was the 
hoarse reply. ‘I have been a wanderer 
on the face of the earth ever since——-” he 
paused and glanced uneasily at me. “y 
suppose you know what I mean,” he con 
tinued. ‘I could not stay here after—she 
I have never been inside the house 
since, till this night. I am ill, and would 
rather die here than elsewhere.” 

He motioned me to a chair by the fire 
(a small, cold-looking fire, that he must 
only just have kindled), and drew up a 
chair on the opposite side for himself, hold- 
ing out his shrivelled hands to the warmth. 
Thus we sat, and watched the dancing, 
flickering flames; no words passed between 
us—motionless, silent, we sat buried in 
our own sad thoughts. He did not ask 
me, and I did not question him, as to what 
had become of the rest of the family. It 
mattered not to us, and I do not think he 
would have known any more than I did. 

Slowly, at last my brother 
turned, and peered closely 
into my face; then he rose, 
and beckoning me to follow, 
he took one of the two candles 
that burnt on a table, and 
left the room. 

Rising mechanically, I fol- 
lowed him. On, on he went 
through the deserted house, 
the rats flying before our ap- 
proach, never stopping till he 
reached the foot of the tower; 
there he turned to see if | 
followed. Slowly we mounted 








footsteps wakening ghostly 
echoes that sounded loud and 
weird in the death-like silence 
the faint, glimmering light 
given by the candle scarcely 
piercing the darkness. The 
tempest raged without, the 
wind howling and moaning 
round the old tower. 

We reached the top. Lionel 
opened the door. Swish— 
crash cathe the rain and wind, 
almost driving us back again, 
Out went the candle — we 


the steep stone steps, our- 
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were left in the pitchy 
blackness of the tempest- 
uous night. 

« Brother, by your hand 
she died!"" The words 
rose above the fury of the 
elements. ‘ You did the 
deed! You cast her down ; 
poor frail girl! I read it 
jn your eyes as you looked 
into the fire! ”’ 

I started back appalled. 
“Yes, I do not deny it. 
I am her murderer, may 
God forgive me!" I cried 
with a loud voice. ‘ But 
my misery is greater than 
I can bear—I will die!” 

I sought to fling myself 
from the tower, but a hand 
gripped me firmly and held 
me back, while a voice whispered in my _ girl out here. and I would marry her to- 
ear : morrow if it were not for Phyllis.’ As 

“T have heard your confession; hear she read she grew whitcr and whiter. I 
mine.” thought she was co'ng to faint, but she 

‘Hear yours!” I gasped. 

“Come nearer and listen,” he 
said again. “ When we found her 
lying down there, cold and stiff, we 
thought she had taken her own life. 
I was mad with grief and remorse, 
for I thought I had been the cause 
of her death. (Sh! keep still, don’t 
draw away.) She loved you always 
—never wavered in her love for you 
—never. At last—it was just six 
weeks before you returned—I swore 
that she should hear from you no 
more ; so I kept your letters, detained 
hers. How did I do it? Easily 
enough. Phyllis was staying with us 
at the time. She never suspected 
anything, poor girl, only, when no 

- letters came from you, and the days 
passed and she never heard, she 
drooped and grieved silently. Then . 
I gradually, bit by bit, unhinged her 
faith in you. It was no easy matter, 
*~=—SC«wut_:‘I: persevered, for I loved her 
with an all-absorbing love. In the 
end, just about a week before you 
arrived, I showed her a letter, sup- 
posed to be written by you to me 
(ray writing, you remember, is almost 
a facsimile of yours) in which ycu 
said ‘I am terribly bothered about 

Phyllis. I can’t keep up the ridicu- 
lous farce of seeming to love her eyo * 
any longer. There is the sweetest “THEN I UNKINGED HER FAITH IN You.” 
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mastered her emo- 
tion. Drawing her- 
self up to her full 
height, while her eyes 
blazed with anger 
and scorn, she said 
‘Tell your brother he 


is free to marry 
whom he will —I 
despise him.’ Then 


she swept from the 
room. After that, I 
implored her on my 
knees to listen to me. 
{ loved her with an 
undying love. The 
very day you arrived 
she consented to be 
my wife. For our 
father and sisters I 
had another story, 
imploring them not 
to mention the pain- 
ful subject to Phyl- 
lis, as ——” 

“Villain! Mean, 
cowardly wretch!” 

I had listened, 
stunned with amaze- 
ment, to his diaboli- 
cal story, till I could 
keep my fury and 
bitterness no longer within bounds. 

I hurled him from me—a mighty blow 
was struck—w-e grappled with each other. 
To and fro we swayed, locked in a fierce 
embrace. Blows were given, and our 
hoarse, savage cries mingled horribly with 
the ragings of the storm as it beat down 
upon us. I was growing weak wjth*the 
struggle, and slightly relaxed my hold on 
my brother—he wrenched himself free. I 
stumbled ‘forward,'and sought for him in 
the darkness. 

At the sarne moment, a cry—a wild, pro- 
longed cry that chilled the blood in my 
veins, was borne on the wind. 

** Phyilis! Phyllis! I have cleared your 
deat name. You are righted in the eyes 
of the man you loved. Phyllis, as you 
died, I die nédw; for I love you with an 
exceeding great love.” 

_All was still again, for a moment, even 
the fury.of the tempest abated. 

* Lionel!.’..1. shoutéd; ‘whére are 
you.” No response. I leant over the 
balustrade’and called again. I longed to 
throw myself over after him, but something 
seemed to hold me back. I turned and 





THREE LIVES. 





fled, wild with dread 
and horror, down the 
steps—faster, faster, 
while after me there 
rang the piteous cries 
of my brother. 
Frantic with. ter. 
ror, I at last reached 
the chamber we had 
quitted so short a 
time since; dashing 
in, I bolted and bar. 
red the door ; glanc. 
ing furtively round 
the big, gloomy 
room, lit by the one 
solitary candle, it 
s2emed to be peopled 
with grim, fantastic 
shapes that beckoned 
and gibbered at me. 
Shivering in every 
limb, I stole to th: 
fire and raked up the 
dying embers; there 
I sat while the leaden 
moments slipped a- 


way, brooding over 
three lives, Phyllis’, 
my brother's and 
mine. 


I HURLED HIM FROM ME, 


I have faithfully 
narrated all, and hidden nothing. 

It has been a hard task—for the struggle 
in the fatal tower has weakened me. I am 
very cold, and can hardly draw my breath 
—my moments are surely numbered. 

I will leave this open on the table, that 
he who finds my lifeless body may see it 
also. Then let him go and seek for the 
corpse lying out under the old grey tower 
—bury us both side by side: the grave 
shall be the peacemaker. It is finished! 
The rest is silence. 

The Wages of Sin is Death. 


Have you read this confession? Thon 
turn again to the old man, still crouching 
over the long since black fire. See, h 
stirs, he stretches out his arms as if 4 
supplication ; his lips move. 

** Phyllis — Phyllis, forgive — I — knew 
not what I did! Oh, my beloved 
forgi " 

His arms fall to his side, his head sinks 
forward. The candle give a last brilliant 
flicker and expires. 

All is dead—all is black in the silent 
chamber. 
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reasonable person re- 
quire more in a health 
and pleasure resort 
than this. 

Ventnor is certainly 
the gem of the island; 
for land and sea-scapes 
it is unrivalled, and it 








S I sit on the broad verandah of 
AL the Queen’s Hotel at Ventnor, 
duly preparing my copy for the 

LupGATE MaGazine, the summer sun- 
shine is tempered by a gentle breeze, 
the waves of sea as blue as the far- 
famed bay of Naples, are rippling on the 
beach, where, within a dozen yards of me, 
and with that absence of conventionality 
so characteristic of the British tourist, 
both sexes are gaily disporting them- 
selves at a very safe distance from the 
shore. On my left is a model promenade 
pier; on my right I see the Undercliff with 
its rugged white walls, dotted over with 
picturesque villas, covered over with ivy 
and creepers; while immediately in front 
of me two denizens of the sunny south, 
with an asthmatic barrel organ, are grind- 
ing out the sweet strains of “My Old 
Dutch,” interspersed with a few bars of 
“The Lost Chord.” What could any 


also possesses the fur- 
ther advantage of being 
a good centre for marine and country ex- 
cursions. 

Like the majority of visitors, I made 
Ryde my first resting-place. I strolled 
on the Pier and wandered in the Esplan- 
ade Gardens, and traversed the miniature 
lake beyond, where ladies and children 
may take their first lessons in rowing with 
impunity, as its uniform depth is only 
two feet. I sauntered up Union Street, 
and gazed into every shop window. |! 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Royal Pier 
Hotel, and ruralised in its garden, which 
runs down to the water’s edge. I made 
minute inquiries as to the length of the 
landing stage and to the method of gene- 
rating the electricity by which its minia- 
ture railway is worked, and I watched the 
Portsmouth boats come in and go-out. 
Then, like Czessar— or was it Marc Antony, 
or Napoleon ?—I sighed for new worlds to 
conquer, and booked seats for Ventnor in 
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the good coach 
« Hero” for the fol- 
lowing morning; 
and, with a sense ot 
something attempt- 
ed, something done, 
retired, and slept the 
sleep of a just person 
who suffers not -from 
the qualms of a too 
sensitive conscience. 

That drive to 
Ventnor, behind a 
splendid team of 
bays, | shall always treasure as one of the 
pleasant memories of a lifetime. The warm 
spring morning, the sweet scent of wild 
roses and woodbine which garlanded the 
hedges, and an occasional whiff of new- 
mown hay, formed a delightful contrast to 
the dust and smoke-laden atmosphere of 
the grandest city in the world, and one 
realised that former methods of travelling 
possessed certain advantages not to be 
compensated for by the extra speed of the 
iron horse. From Ryde to the ancient 
village of Brading is only three miles. 
There two objects naturally attract the 
attention of visitors: the stocks, in which 
malefactors of former days expiated their 
sins amid the jeers and derision of their 
friends and relations; and the splendid 
specimen of Roman domestic architecture, 
which was accidentally discovered a few 
years since, and is believed to be the 
finest example of its kind in the British 
islands. In many of the rooms are elabo- 
rate pavements of tessere, for the most 
part depicting pastoral subjects and sur- 
rounded by a deep border. The villa 
shows traces of destruction by fire, and 
formerly consisted of a central block of 





CKAB AND LOBSTER HOTEL, VENTAOR. 


apartments, with 
large wings on either 
side. This was pro- 
bably the residence 
of a Roman gover- 
nor, who would oc- 
cupy the main build- 
ing, reserving the 
wings for his soldiers 
and servants. 

A couple of miles 
further andSandown 
is reached. This may 
be considered one 
of the most fashionable towns in the 
island, and enjoys the distinction of a re- 
gatta in August. An esplanade has been 
constructed along the sea front, and on 
the hill-sides various roads have been cut, 
which are bordered on either side by ter- 
races of houses and charming villas sur- 
rounded by their own grounds. As one 
walks along the Esplanade, or stands 
upon the firm beach, with its myriad of 
of children paddling in a waveless sea or 
burrowing in the sand, one can hardly 
believe that a mile or two from here, off 
Luccomb Point, the brave ship Eurydice 
foundered with three hundred souls. Only 
two escaped to tell how the vessel had been 
struck by a sudden squall, with sails set 
and port-holes open, through which the 
cruel waves instantly rushed and pre- 
vented her righting herself. 

The rural beauty of Shanklin must be 
seen to be realised, and one is sorely 
tempted to make a halt in this lovely spot, 
with its exquisite combination of sea, leaf- 
age and bluesky. The ground upon which 
it stands is well-wooded and undulating. 
The houses are placed at picturesque 
angles, without the slighest regard for 

uniformity, but always sur- 













HOLLIER S HOTEL, SHANKLIN 


rounded by luxuriant gardens, 
while the dainty, dimity- 
draped bedrooms and spotless 
linen, scented with. iavender, 
are so attractive that, to do 
them justice, they require an 
entire article to themselves. 
The sweet songs of birds reach 
us through the open case- 
ments, or as we lounge on the 
wide verandah (for every 
house, large and stall, in the 
island is provided with this use- 
ful and picturesque adjunct), 
and with the simple food and 
salt sea breezes, seem as if 
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they would lure one back from the edge of 


the grave. The sides of the Chine are 
almost perpendicular, and are clothed 
with rich undergrowth, trails of ivy and 
trees of various descriptions. About a 
hundred yards from the shore the chasm 
makes an abrupt bend to the left and 
grows much narrower, and it terminates 
in an exceedingly small fissure, down 
which the rill which has formed the Chine 
falls about thirty feet. 

A house of rest at Shanklin, built by 
the munificence of Mrs. Harvey. and pre- 
sented by her to the Winchester branch 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society, was opened 
last year, aud will doubtless prove a haven 
of rest to many a worn and weary woman 
who has found the burden of life 
too heavy for her. This large 
house, which has s-veuty-three 
beds, in addition to the accommo- 
dation requiied for the staff, is in- 
tended jor ladies, as well as for 
poorer women and girls who re- 
quire ci:anye of air and quiet, and 
the thie: classes whom it is to 
benefit wi | pay sinall weekly sums 
in pruportion t» their require- 
ments The house is situated at 
the edyve of the cliff, and there 
are ext.nsive views by sea and 
land. It is prettily decorated 
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its sweet-toned organ, is a stained glass 
window, which diffuses a dim religious 
light around. Indeed, the house has been 
a work of love to the generous donor, and 
everything connected with it is as perfect 
as possible, as she has personally superin. 
tended and taken the keenest interest in 
every detail. 

But I might not linger; a stern sense 
of duty, not to mention the pangs of 
hunger, urged me on, and, fortified by the 
idea that iuncheon awaited me at the 
“Crab and Lobster” at Ventnor, I once 
more laboriously mounted the ladder 


placed by the steep sides of the “ Hero.” 
Half-an-hour more and we were seated in 
the cool coffee-room, with its French win- 











and furnished. The sitting- 
rooms are |].1ge, and the bedrooms. en- 
trance hall and corridors hght and airy, 
Along the front of the house. and looking 
seaward, run two verandahs, each one 
hundred and twenty-six feet long, one on 
the ground floor and the other on the 
first floor, which will be invaluable to in- 
valids for exercise; and in the little 
cliapel, with its quaint fittings of oak and 
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RIBBAND’S HOTEL, BOX CHURCH. 








dows opening on to a garden which 
reaches far up the face of the cliff. In 
this ancient and historically interesting 
hostelry resided, some two hundred years 
since, the Vintner of the Island, whose 
calling suggested a name for the surround- 
ing district, which, in course of time, has 
been softened into Ventnor. I am not 
surprised that this place has earned a 
world-wide reputation as a sana- 
torium, or that it is the Mecca of 
consumptives, for the warm sun- 
shine, combined with the Down 
and sea air, simply breathes lon- 
gevity. 

At Ventnor sea-bathing can be 
indulged in under the most favour- 
able circumstances, fishing is 
easily obtainable, and excursions 
by steamer and inland to Ryde, 
Freshwater, Carisbrooke, Cowes, 
Osborne, etc , are of daily occur- 
rence. 

Those who prefer greater pri- 
vacy might do worse than wander 
round the lanes of Bonchurch, St. 
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THE CRAB INN, SHANKLIN 


Lawrence and Luccomb in the pony 
carriages which may be hired for a meie 
trifle; or go further afield to Blackgang, 
Godshill and Newport on the one hand, 
or to Shanklin, Sandown and Brading on 
the other. The town itself may be ex- 
plored by hardy pedestrians, not , 
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and it has proved a priceless boon to 
many who were unable to provide for 
themselves those little luxuries so dear to 
the invalid. It is impossible to do justice 
to such an institution in a single para- 
graph, but I would earnestly urge those 
who are in the neighbourhood to go and 
see it for themselves, when, I feel sure, 
they will willingly spare their mite to- 
wards the funds as a thank-offering for 
their own renewed health and strength. 
At Hi.Jlside, Ventnor, died John Ster- 
ling, the friend of Carlyle and Arch- 
deacon Hare, and he was buried in the 
old churchyard at Bonchurch. Among 
the other celebrities who have resided 
near here may be mentioned the Rev. 
James White, the dramatist and _histor- 
ian; Edmund Peel, the poet of “ The Fair 





afraid of hills, and affords many 
points of interest. 

There is the pretty little park 
and the quaint church of St. 
Lawrence, which is said to be 
the smallest in England. This 
T can quite helieve, as it more 
wearly resembles a tiny model 
than a place of religious worship. 
The late Lord Yarborough en- 
larged the chancel by ten feet and 
added a new porch and bell tur- 
ret; and the dimensions are now 
only thirty feet in length, and 
height to eves, six feet ; greatest breadth, 
twelve feet. 

Near at hand is the Hospital for Con- 
sumption, consisting of isolated blocks for 
the reception of patients. There is now 
accommodation 





SANDROCK HOTEL, BLACKGANG, 


Island”; the Rev. Canon Venables, who 
has ably illustrated the topography of the 
Isle of Wight; the late Dr. Martin, 
author of an interesting book on “ The 
Undercliff”; Sir Lawrence Peel, the 





for over a hun- 
dred; the 
grounds are of 
a very exten- 
sive character, 


THE POOL, BONCHURCH 









Indian Chief Justice and 
brother of the late Sir 
Kobert Peel; and Miss 
Sewell, authoress of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ Gertrude” and 
‘* Ursula.” 

Sitting at breakfast one 
sunny morning, the waiter, 
when handing me my let- 
ters, suggested that it was 
a fitting opportunity for a 
visit to Newport and Caris- 
brooke, and that the coach 
would call at the hotel in 
an hour’s time. As I had 
a great deal to get through 
in a given time, I felt that 
his proposal was not to 
be scoffed at, and booked 


THE GRAVE OF JOHN STERLING, 
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my seat without further delay. 


Our first stoppage was 
Blackgang Chine, which, 
in my humble opinion, is 
a delusion and a snare, 
The wild and savage gran- 
deur of the scenery of 
which the guide book 
speaks so glibly, to me only 
suggested a railway cut- 
ting, and we had passed 
twenty places in our drive 
along the Undercliff which 
possessed more natural 
beauty than this ochreous 
coloured mountain, unre- 
lieved by tree or shrub. 

Near the Chine stands 
an excellent hotel, and 
there are some good lodg- 
ing-houses in the vicinity. 
Half a mile inland lies the 
village of Chale, with its 
church dedicated to St. 
Andrew. 
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worn, and standing in an exposed position; while 
among the grass-grown graves may be found the last 
home of many a shipwrecked mariner. 

A road of an agreeable character leads through 
Chale Street by way of Stroud Green to Kingston 
Down, and, after traversing the valley of Bowcombe, 
we come in sight of Carisbrooke Castle and village, 
where, at the Castle Hotel, | did full justice to the 
very substantial repast provided for those who had 
come by the coach, exploring the neighbourhood 
afterwards. Before ascending the Castle Hill, a few 
moments may be profitably spent in examining the 
church. It is a stately building with a fine perpen- 
dicular tower, of the same period as those of Gat- 
combe, Chale and Godshill. The south aisle is 
separated from the nave by a transition Norman 
arcade. There are several interesting monuments, 
particularly one dedicated to Lady Dorothy Wad. 





It has a square, grsy 
tower, wind-beaten and weather- 











CARISBROOKE CASTLE, 


ham, the sister of Jane Seymour, one of lic::, 
VIII.’s many wives. 

A curiously-painted wooden tablet hangs in the 
body of the church, with the representation of a 
ship with sails unfurled. Above the head of a 
man on deck is a garland, and one sail bears the 
word Fides—Faith ; another Sfes—Hope. On the 
compass is written Verbum Dei—God’s Word. 
Below is the inscription : 

“ Here lyeth the body of the right worthy William Keeling, 
E -q., Groom of the Chamber to our Sovereign Lord King James, 
General for the Hon. East India Adventurers, where he was 
thrice by them employed, and dying in this town at the age of 42. 
Anno 1 19, hath this remembrance fixed here by his sorrowful 
wife.” 

Then follows this good man’s quaint and curious 
epitaph : 

“* Fortie-and-two years, in this vessel fraile, 
On the rough seas of life did Keeling saile ; 
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CARISBROOKE WELL, 


A Merchant fortunate, a Captain bould, 

A Courtier gracious, yet, a'as! not old. 

Such wealth, experience, honour and high praise, 

Few winne in twice so many jears or daies, 

But what the world admired. he deemed but dross 

For Christ: without Christ all his gains but losse. 

For Him, and His dear love, with merrie cheere, 

To the Holy Land his last course he did steere ; 

Faith served for sails, the Sacred Word for cord, 

Hope was his anchor, glorie his reward ; 

And thus with gales of grace by happy venter, 

Through straits of death, Heavens harbour he dil 

enter.” 

Here is also an old Peter’s Pence box, 
and in the porch is a stone coffin which 
was dug up in the churchyard. 

There are also some Roman remains; 
but I do not think they possess the 
same interest as those ofa later date, so 
let us stroll leisurely up the eminence, 
upon which stands the noble residence 
and prison of a martyred King. 

“ A chiefless castle, breathing stern farewells 

From gray and ivied walls, where ruin greenly 

dwelis.” 

Through the small gate, bearing the 
initials of the Virgin Queen and the date 
1598, we cross the grassy moat, and pass 
beneath the fine entrance erected by 
Anthony Woodville, afterwards Lord 
Scales, about 1464. A portcullis defends 
it, and on each side it is strengthened by 
around tower. The stout wooden gates 
look as old as the tower itself, beneath 
whose shadow a b.ind man has placed his 
stand of photographs and souvenirs, which 
most of the visitors stay to purchase. En- 
tering the enclosure, which consists of an 
area of about an acre and a half, one 
notices on the left the Elizabethan build- 
ing occupied by Charles I. during his 
Captivity. Here, too, is the window, 
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with one bar removed, 
through which he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to 
escape, and the oak-pan- 
elled chamber, now de- 
secrated by whitewash, in 
which his daughter, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, breathed 
her last. ‘Lhe king’s bed- 
chamber has also been 
carefully renovated. The 
keep is a rude fortress with 
innumerable steps, and the 
most ancient portion of the 
building, and its summit 
overlooks a wide stretch of 
landscape. The great 
well, built about 1150 by 
Count Baldwin, is an ob- 
ject of attraction to won- 
dering tourists. From its depths, two 
hundred and forty-five feet, the water 
is drawn by means of an_ industrious 
donkey and a large wooden wheel. The 
donkeys at Carisbrooke seem to enjoy 
very long lives: one died in 1798, aged 
thirty-two, a successor paid the debt of 
nature in 1851, after twenty-one years 
toil, and the present labourer 1s well on in 
years, 

Every ancient ruin is, as it were, a 
picture in many panels, and this simile 
especially applies to Carisbrooke Castle. 
We have ample proof that the Vecta of 
the Romans, the present Isle of Wight, 
was an important military and trading 
centre, and the tin trade, which first 
brought it into connection with the rest 
of the civilized world, appears to have had 
its depot near this place. 

After the battle of Hastings, William dis- 
tributed, with lavish liberality, the various 
lands among his followers. The Island, 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S TOMB IN NEWPORT CHURCH. 
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fell to the share of one of the mo-t 
powerful, a Knight, ready both in 
council and action—William Fitz 
Osborne. This wily Norman added 
to the existing fortress at Caris- 
brooke the strong, stout walls and 
other portions, including the base- 
court and the keep. In the castle 
he had erected, high revels were 
held, and, imitating the example of 
his royal master, he divided the 
surrounding country among his 
faithful vassals, who held their 
estates “‘of the Honour and Castl- 
of Carisbrooke.” 

Humphrey, the “ Good” Duke 
of Gloucester; Richard, Duke os 
York, who perished at Agincourt ; Edmund, 
Duke of Somerset ; Anthony, the valiant 
and accomplished Lord Scales, one of the 
ornaments of the fourth Edward's Court ; 
Sir Edward Woodville, a gallant and 
courteous gentleman who kept up a brave 
splendour in hisisland home, and Richard 
Worsiey, a favourite councillor of Henry 
VIII., were among the Captains of Caris- 
brooke Castle and Lords of the Isle of 
Wight. In Elizabeth’s reign, previous to 
the fitting out of the Spanish Armada, 
the Castie was re- 











OSBORKE HOUSE. 


fined,” the unhappy monarch became care- 
less of his attire, in which once he had so 
fine a taste; allowed his beard to grow, 
was wan and haggard, and, in his own ex- 
pression, a “gray and discrowned king.” 
‘*On November 29, 1648” the register of 
Carisbrooke Church records, “the Kiag 
went from Newport to Hurst Casteil to 
prison, carried away by two troops of 
horse.” A page or two further we see: 
“In the year of our Lord God, 1649, 
January 30th, was Kinge Charles be- 





paired, strengthened 
and fortified. 

It was visited once 
by James I. and 
Prince Charles who. 
we are told, “‘hunted 
in the parke and 
rolled a bucke,” and 
who, thirty years 
later, as king— 
crowned, sceptred 
but powerless— 
passed again under 
the massive gateway 
to the solitude and 
sorrow of a prison. 
Gradually stripped 
of all his attendants, 
a decrepit old man 
was latterly his sole 
companion. King 
Charles himself tells 
how “he was sent 
each morning to light 
my fire, and is the 
only friend I have 
had for months.” 
Thus, “cribb’d, 
cabin’d and con- 








PULPIT, NEWPORT CAURCH, 


headed at Whi'ehall 
Gate.” 

The following year, 
in August, 1650, his 
two children, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, were removed to 
Carisbrooke,but only 
a week after her ar- 
rival, the former, be- 
ing caught in a 
shower during a 
game at bowls, she, 
being of a sickly con- 
stitution, languished 
from a feverish dis- 
temper, and on Sun- 
day, the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1650, was 
found dead, lying 
upon her couch as if 
sleeping, her face 
resting upon an open 
Bible—her royal 
father’s gift. She was 
buried in Newport 
Church, and our own 
Queen has erected 
to her memory, a 
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ture which re- 
presents her in 
a similar posi- 
tion. 

Another inter- 
esting object in 
St. Thomas’s 
Church, New- 
port, is the pul- 
pit, which dates 
back to 1633. 
Its carvings are 
the work of one 
Thomas Caper, 
whose device— 
a goat, in al- 
lusion to his 
name—may be seen on the back. Justice 
and Mercy figure on the sounding-board, 
and on the sides are sculptured a curi- 
ous personification of the three Graces, 
the four Cardinal Virtues, and the 
Liberal Sciences — grammar, dialectics, 
music, arithmetic, geometry and astro- 
logy. There is also a medallion likeness 
of the late Prince Consort by Marochetti, 
and some fine examples of painted glass. 
Newport, though the capital of the island 
is a quaint little country town, whose 
trade mainly consists in timber, malt, 
wheat and flour with the surrounding 
districts. The Grammar School, founded 
by Lord Chief Justice Fleming, is a fine 
Jacobean mansion, and retains many of 
the characteristics which distinguished it 


when Charles I. occupied it during the - 


negotiations with his Parliament, and 
which resulted in the abortive Treaty of 
Newport. 

Another pleasant day can b: spent in 
an excursion from Ventnor to Cowes, 
when one passes, en route, the model 
farm of the Prince Consort, a portion 
of the Osborne estate and vid the Ferry 
to West Cowes. Only a favoured few of 
Her Majesty's loyal subjects are permitted 
to walk through the grounds, and per- 
mission to do this should be obtained 
from Mr. Blake. The House is not open 
to the public, but in rare cases a special 
permit is given on application to Sir 
Henry Ponsonby. 

There is quite a little shrubbery of trees 
planted at various times by distinguished 
visitors to Her Majesty. I particularly 
noticed one set by Dr. Norman Macleod, 
January 4, 1866; another marked Alexan- 
dra, November 9, 1862; and a third which 
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was placed there 
by Dean Stan- 
ley, in 1877, at 
the request of 
the Queen and 
in memory of 
Lady Augusta 
Stanley. The 
old man who is 
in charge of this 
portion of the 
grounds and of 
the Swiss Cot- 
tage, was for- 
merly the ser- 
vant of that 
universally-re- 
spected lady, 
and was, after her death, taken into the 
Queen’s service. 

Considerable interest is naturally felt 
in the Swiss Cottage, which was fitted up 
by Her Majesty and Prince Albert for 
the purpose of teaching the young prin- 
cesses various domestic arts, but particu- 
larly cooking. The flower-beds of the 
royal children (now doubtless objects 
ot pleasure and amusement to a second 
and even a third generation), are laid 
out in little plots, and stocked with all 
kinds of flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
The tool-house, where the garden imple- 
ments are neatly hung (each with its dis- 
tinguishing label bearing the name of the 
owner), was constructed by the Prince of 
Wales when a boy, and near at hand can 
be seen the barracks and drawbridge, 
with tiny cannon, which were built by the 
Queen’s orders in October, 1860, for the 
Duke of Connaught, who even at that 
early age had developed military tastes. 

Her Majesty's partiality for her Scotch 
retainers is much remarked upon by those 
residing in the island, who are, neverthe- 
less, loyal to a degree. As an instance of 
this, I heard an amusing anecdote. Two 
tourists were viewing Whippingham 
Church one day, when the Queen drove 
up to place a wreath on the grave of one 
of her servants. The caretaker, anxious 
to ensure Her Majesty as much privacy 
as possible, dexterously turned the key in 
the lock. Suspecting the cause, however, 
they made so much noise that she was 
compelled to let them out, when, with 
more curiosity than tact, they made for 
the grave. Surprised at this proceeding, 
the Queen enquired the nationality of the 
strangers. ‘Scotch, if it pleases your 
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Majesty,” was the prompt 
reply of the woman; for, 
in relating the circum- 
stance after, she said, “ I 
did not know how to ac- 
count for their rudeness, 
and I thought, if I sail 
they were Scotch, I should 
be sure to be right.” 

This church was design- 
ed by Prince Albert, and 
was the scene of Princess 
Beatrice’s marriage. It was 
formerly regularly attend- 
ed by the Royal family, for whom one 
transept is reserved, the other being used 
by the household. Here the seats are 
covered with royal blue velvet, and on the 
wails above are memorials to Prince 
Albert, Princess Alice, and two grand- 
children of the Queen. 

East and West Cowes are divided by the 
Ferry, within a stone’s throw of which 
is the Royal Landing Stage, as spic-and- 
span as green and white paint can make 
it; and close by it was Mrs. Langtry’s 
handsome new yacht, the White Ladye. 
The sparkling brilliance of the Solent, 
dotted with all sorts of craft, can be best 
enjoyed by those who do not possess sea 
legs from the Green, at West Cowes, 
which is one of the most delightful spots to 
Jounge in. Without any of the drawbacks 
of a cruise, you can contentedly watch 
the large steamers making for Southamp- 
ton, and become acquainted, ata conve- 
nient distance, with the various yachts in 
the harbour. Asa watering-place it has 
enjoyed considerable popularity since the 
establishment of the Royal Yacht Club 
in 1812, and the foundation of a Club 
House in 18t5. The season lasts from 
May to October; but at the time of the Re- 
gatta, which takes place in August, Cowes 
is crammed to its utmost capacity. The 
castle was purchased by the club in 1856, 
and was refitted and repaired at consider- 
able expense. Beyond the castle and 
extending along the shore is Prince’s 
Green, which was presented to the town 
by G. R. Stephenson, Esq., in 1864. By 
following the Marine Parade, you come 
to a district known locally as Egypt, where 
there are many pleasantiy situated houses 
and well-gardened villas. By crossing the 
Medina, East Cowes Park is reached. A 
Seamen’s Home is just completed, and 
Slatwoods, where Dr. Arnold was born, is 
an object of interest. Cowes, doubtless, has 
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many attractions for individuals of an am- 
phibious nature, but personally | prefer 
well kept towns, hke Ventnor or Ryde, 
or rural villages, like Shanklin or Caris- 
brooke, to such places as West Cowes and 
Newport, whose streets were evidenily 
laid out wh:n Town Councils had limited 
rights and vague ideas of construction, 
and Local Boards were absolutely un- 
known. 

The drive from Newport to Yarmouth 
and Freshwater is easily accomplished, or 
the tourist may, if he pleases, make use 
of the railway. Coach travelling in the 
island, however, is so convenient and 
agreeable, that most avail themselves of 
that means of transit. Yarmouth, in 
former days, was more remarkable for 
smuggling than anything else, and many 
of the older houses still possess trap- 
doors, secret passages and sliding panels, 
which tell their own story. There is ex- 
cellent bathing and a good pier, and it 
also enjoys a regular service of steamers, 
besides having an equable and rather 
warm climate. Freshwater, I discovered, 
comprises the whole of that district which 
lies to the west of the river Yar, and in- 
cludes the old village of Freshwater, 
School Green, Pound Green, Norten 
Green, Freshwater Bay, Alum Bay, Tot- 
land Bay and Colwell Bay. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Freshwater Bay 
is Faringford House, the lovely home 
of the late Poet Laureate. 

“Have you ever heard of Master 
Tennyson?” said our coachman, especially 
































addressing himself to me. I hesitated 
a moment, and the old proverb tells us 
“he who hesitates is lost.” It was so 
in my case. With a sublime contempt 
for my ignorance, and with the evident 
desire to refresh my memory, he added 
testily : 

“He used to make portray” (with a 
strong accent on the tray), ‘‘and the Queen 
made him a Lord before he died.” 

I modestly intimated that at some 
remote period of my existence I believed 
I had heard his name. 

When, with a scathing look at me and 
another flourish of his whip, he pointed 
across the road and said : 

“ That were his house ” 

I hear that funds are being raised witha 
view to erecting a memorial to the poet, 
and that it is proposed to expend five 
hundred pounds, either upon a stone tower 
to substitute the present wooden beacon 
on Freshwater Down, or to erect a granite 
monolith, in the form of an Iona cross, at 
Faringdon Lane. There are already, in 
exposed positions, two similar pillars of 
stone (in remembrance of a couple of 
island worthies). which are neither useful 
nor ornamental to any living creature. 
Would not such a sum be employed for a 
much better purpose if it formed an endow- 
ment for one of the prominent Isle of 
Wight charities, for instance: The Sea- 
men’s Home at East Cowes, the Hospital 
for Consumption at Ventnor, or for ex- 
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tending Mrs. Harvey’s Home of Rest at 
Shanklin ? 

In Freshwater Bay is a curious forma- 
tion known as the Arched Rock, which i; 
one of two isolated masses of chalk separ- 
ated from the cliff by natural causes; andat 
the extreme west of the island. at one point 
of Alum Bay, stand the Needles, with a 
very necessary lighthouse as a warning to 
mariners. The chief interest in Alum 
Bay, however, is derived from the geo- 
logical structure of its cliffs, where the 
junction of the chalk with the eocene 
formation is admirably shown. When 
there have been heavy rains, the colours 
of the various beds are heightened, and 
the aspect of the bay, always beautiful, is 
rendered still more striking. In this brief 
epitome of the various points of interest in 
the Isle of Wight, I have endeavoured te 
confine myself to towns and routes offer- 
ing the greatest attractions to tourists, 
and all of which have been visited, with- 
out undue fatigue, inthe course of a tour of 
a fortnight’s duration. For I feel assured 
that there are many like myself who are 
unable to devote prolonged periods to 
holiday making and who desire, especially 
on a first visit, to economise strength and 
money and to see as much as possible 
in a given time. If, by the few hints I 


have offered here, I am enabled to make 
such a visit more agreeable to. even a 
few persons, I shall consider myself amply 
recompensed. 
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The Curious Story of Susan Styles : 


A Psychical Romance. 


xXx 


By MRS. LORD. 


not a romantic one, and yet it 

is associated in my mind with a 
curious series of incidents, which, were I 
a member of the Psychical (or ghost in- 
vestigating) Society, I might have brought 
under the notice of that body. 

I first heard of Susan Styles some two 
years ago. 

My wife and I had just taken up our 
abode in a house in a country town, at- 
tracted there by the existence of a good 
and cheap Grammar School—a very sufh- 
cient inducement to the parents of five 
boys, whose education had to be provided 
for on a small income. 
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We had just settled ourselves in our 
new home, fresh with all the glorizs of new 
paint and paper, and were exrecting cz ils 
from the neighbours. Hence I was ra‘her 
annoyed to find the name which giv: s the 
title to my narrative scribbled on the spot- 
less surface of our dining-room wainscot. 

‘*My dear,” I remarked to my wile, 
pointing to the offending inscription, 
“these boys must really learn to respect 
some room in the house. They have their 
private den in which to execute any mis- 
chief they desire, and I cannot have every 
wainscot in the house defaced by their 
scribble.” 

“I suppose it was poor Bobby,” said 
his mother; “he always has a pencil in 
his hand. Dear little fellow, I often think 
he will be a great artist one day.” 

‘I shall rejoice to see the results of 
Bobby’s pencil on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, but I cannot admire them on 
my new paint,” I answered sternly, for, 
with five sons one has to be firm.on the 
question of wilful damage to property, 
and I knew my wife to be a weak ally 
against the boys. 

I carefully effaced the name and the 
subject dropped. But two days afterwards, 
“Susan Styles” was again scribbled on 
another part of the room, and this time 
I remonstrated more strongly. 

‘“‘It is not the boys,” retorted my wife ; 
‘*you are always so ready to blame the 
poor fellows. I asked Bobby the other 
day and he said he did not know anything 
about the writing.” 

‘I believe all my sons to be truthful 
lads as boys go; but does thé most honest 
schoolboy readily plead guilty to an act 
of mischief? Besides, as Bobby is 
eternally scribbling everywhere, might 
he not be honestly ublivious of some acts 
of his vagrant pencil?” 
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“T dare say it was the new housemaid ; 
she is a stupid sort of girl,” added my 
wife. 

“Had the name been John or Will 
Styles I could have better understood it,” 
1 remarked; ‘ but a girl of that sort wou!d 
hardly have the name of another woman 
so constantly in her thoughts that she 
was obliged to scribble it everywhere.” 

* Well, I am sure the poor boys had 
nothing to do with it, was my wife's 
Parthian shot, as I left the room?” 

‘**Look here, James,” cried my help- 
mate a few hours later, “‘even you will 
allow the beys could hardly have written 
the name here,” as she pointed trium- 
phantly to a corner of the ceiling where, 
in the same faint, apparently pencilled 
characters, was visible * Susan Styles” 
again. 

“Only a ladder could reach up there, 
and we have not such a thing in the 
house.” , 

** IT suppose it was done by one of the 
painters in love with a Susan Styles,” I 
remarked; ‘‘ but I wish he had chosen 
some other place for his inscriptions than 
our walls and ceiling. It 
is so odd, too, that I never 
observed the writing be- 
fore.” 

“ Ah, you always notice 
things when you are out 
of sorts,” said my wife, 
with an air of conviction; 
“‘whenever you begin 
grumbling, I always know 
you are due for a fit of 
the gout.” 

The occurrence passed 
out of mind as the days 
went by, and though I 
occasionally noted the 
persistent “Susan 
Styles,” scrawled faintly 
on some place on the 
wainscot, I contented 
myself with rubbing off 
the inscription, supposing 
that I had overlooked it 
before. We had moved 
into our house in the 
dark, cold days, and the 
spring sunshine doubtless 
showed every nook and 
corner more clearly. 
Some months later I was 
obliged to go to London 
on business, and was glad 





A STUPID SORT OF A GIRL. 








to accept the friendly offer of a bed for a 
night or two from an old college chum, 
who had recently married a widow of 
considerable means, a trifle older than 
himself, but the soul of good nature, as 
fat and elderly folk so often are. 

I was but slightly acquainted with Mrs, 
Wilson, still she received me with the 
utmost cordiality. 

“And we've a treat for you to-night, 
Mr. Harper,” she added; “ Miss Jones is 
coming to us.” 

I endeavoured to look properly elated 
at this intelligence, but as Miss Jones was 
a total stranger to me, the announcement 
conveyed little information. Wilson per- 
ceived my embarrassment, and proceeded 
to explain. Miss Jones was a great 


personage in what may be called “ spirit- ~° 


ualistic circles:” she was a professional 
medium, and like Owen Glendower, under- 
took to summon “ spirits from the vasty 
deep,” or anywhere else. 

I found that my hostess was a sincere 
believer in table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
and the like, and that Wilson, for very 
obvious reasons, found it best to abstain 
from open ridicule of 
her fancies. 

*“*Most women have 
some silly fad,” he re- 
marked to me after din- 
ner, “and my wife’s isa 
very harmless one, after 
all. It pleases her and 
doesn’t annoy me.” 

When I remembered 
Wilson’s very struggling 
existence before he mar- 
ried his wife, and glanced 
round me at the luxuri- 
ously furnished apart- 
ment, and sipped the 
choice old-port, I felt that 
silence regarding the 
miracles of spiritualists 
was not, perhaps, an over- 
whelming price to pay for 
such comforts. 

For myself, I may say 
that I have the pro 
foundest disbelief in 
‘*mediums;”’ I haveat- 
tended more than one 
** séance,” at which the 
spirits of the great and 
talented of the earth have 
been supposed to rap out 
replies. I have noted on 
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such occasions how sadly mental gifts de- 
teriorate in another world. The shade of 
Lord Byron had been credited with bal- 
derdash which would disgrace a bell-man ; 
while Scott and Addison appear to have 
forgotten, not only their graces of style, 
but even the humblecr art of spelling their 
native language, to judge by the replies 
they dictated through their mediums. 

Therefore I attended Miss Jones's 
*“séance” with languid interest, more 
especially as I perceived that the lady in 
question much resembled others of her 
profession whom I had previously met, an 
example that the spirits were not particu- 
lar regarding the rank and education of 
the persons they selected as messengers. 

A crowd of devout believers had 
gathered in Mrs. Wilson’s drawing-room, 
receiving ambiguously and somewhat 
ungrammatically. worded messages with 
profound admiration. Wilson had slipped 
away, but I was obliged to remain out of 
politeness to my hostess. 

“ Now, Mr.-Harper, you must ask a 
question,” cried that lady. ‘I believe 
you are as bad.as Richard, and think it 
is all imposture.” 





“ LOOK HERE.” 
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I felt a guilty thrill, for the accusation 
was all too true, and, to disguise my em- 
barrassment, answered : 

**] should be most happy to do so, Mrs. 
Wilson, but I really don’t know what to 
say.” 

“Oh! ask to communicate with some 
deceased friend or relative,” said a young 
lady near me, who had just been en rapport 
with the spirit of her dead sister. 

I felt a sensation of disgust at the sug- 
gestion. I have lost loved ones, like 
other middle-aged people, but to profane 
their dear and sacred names by uttering 
them in an assemblage of &trangers, to 
submit my most holy and cherished me- 
mories to the common gaze, never, never! 
Even were it true that that vulgar woman 
could bring me a message from the dead, 
would it not seem profaned by passing 
through such lips? I had even too much 
reverence for my favourite authors to 
pretend to call them up—and hesitated a 
moment. 

“Qh! do say something,” 
Mrs. Wilson. 

A. name flashed upon me. “ Well, I 
said, I should like to communicate with 
Susan Styles. Even the medium started 
at the loud and emphatic rap with which 
this lady proclaimed her presence and 
willingness to answer questions, and my 
own interest was suddenly awakened. I 
do not expect anyone to believe the nar- 
rative that follows. I hardly think I be- 
lieve it myself. 

Anyway, were it coincidence or chance, 
the results were singular. It took time 
to arrive at the history of Susan Styles, as 
spelt out by means of knocks on the table, 
but I was now as eager a listener as the 
rest of the company. 

It was a very old story of sin and sor- 
row—an unwedded mother, a little life 
sacrificed to save the parent’s reputation. 

** No one ever knew that he was born, 
or that I killed him,” said the guilty 
shade; “‘but I buried him under the 
drawing-room flooring.” 

That was all we could extract. The 
spirit reproachfully said she “ had tried to 
communicate before.” Then came silence, 
and the medium announced that the 
‘‘séance” was concluded for the evening. 

I was now plied with eager questions. 
“Who was this Susan Styles? Had I 
known her? Had I ever seen her?” 

I may remark that the spirit had been 
sparing in its communications, merely 


implored 
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answering to its name, and stating its 
crime as explaining the reason of its de- 
sire to communicate with us. 

I had no mind to discuss the matter 
with Mrs. Wilson and her friends, so con- 
tented myself with replying that Susan 
Styles was a total stranger to me, but that 
the name had caught my memory, and I 
mentioned it as the first that came into 
my head. When I next saw Wilson 
alone, however, I told him all the circum- 
stances. 

“It is curious, very curious,” he 
remarked. “I think, in your place, I 
would have a look under the flooring.” 

This was exactly what I was longing 
that someone should suggest to me, though 
I was ashamed to propose it myself. 

Few of us like to ac- 
knowledge that we are 
setting out on a ghost- 
hunt. I felt so ashamed 
of my own credulity that 
I determined to wait for 
a week, when my wife 
and family would be 
away at the sea-side, and 
then prosecute my ex- 
plorations secretly under 
the cover of the general 
house-cleaning.. I had 
long promised my wife 
to erect a little conserva- 
tory outside the drawing- 
-room window, and de- 
termined to make this 
pretence for engaging the 
services of a carpenter. 
All was quietly arranged. 
I made an excuse to slip 
back from the sea-side 
‘**just to see how the workmen were get- 
ting on at home,” and met Wilson, who 
was curious enough to come down from 
town to assist at my investigations. As 
we walked together from the station I be- 
gan to think what a pair of fools we were. 
Talk of superstition and credulity—I 
should be ashamed to laugh at the nursery 
maid who believed in a dream-book. 

I was thankful that I said nothing 
about my expedition even to my wife. 
The only thing that inclined me to prose- 
cute further investigations was that I had 
discovered that Susan was, or had been, 
a real personage. 

I had made cautious enquiries in the 
neighbourhood and discovered that some 
years previously a young woman of that 





name had been in service with the family 
who had formerly occupied my house— 
that she had been left in charge of the 
premises during their absence for some 
six months and been dismissed on their 
return, after which she abruptly left the 
town. 

As regards her character, it was diffi- 
cult to gain authentic information, but 
the baker’s wife said she was “ flighty” 
and a ‘giddy lass,” and the butcher's 
wife remarked darkly, “ Yes, she had 
known Susan once, but the girl got her- 
self talked about latterly.” 

All this was somewhat corroborative 
evidence of the story told in Mrs. Wil- 
son’s drawing-room. 

We found the house exactly as we had 
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WHEN I NEXT SAW WILSON I TOLD HIM ALL. 


hoped—both servants out, a deaf old aunt 
of one of them in charge (?) of the pre- 
mises, our old carpenter languidly at 
work in the greenhouse. 

The old woman readily admitted us 
(she would have done the same to a bur- 
glar), and the old carpenter was only too 
pleased to leave his work on any pretext. 

I made upsome story of doubtful drains 
and a desire to investigate under the 
flooring, and the carpenter readily under- 
took to remove the planks in the drawing- 
room. 

Wilson and I watched with an eager- 
ness of which we were secretly ashamed, 
but, to our utter disgust and humiliation, 
nothing was discovered. Dust and 
emptiness — but no sign of a tiny form 
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once hurried away to avoid detection of 
a crime. 

“TI always thought it was stuff,” ob- 
served Wilson, very unjustly, for had he 
not believed enough to come a railway 
journey to investigate the matter ? 

Of course, we had not taken the car- 
penter into our confidence, and the man 
sat placidly on his heels, remarking that 
“he never thought as drains ran under 
this room, nor 
under the draw- 






ing-room nei- 
ther, for that 
matter.” 


“This is the 
drawing - room,” 
I said. 

“Well, sir, I 
was a-speaking 
of the house as 
it used to be 
when I worked 
here in Captain 
Hardy’s___ time. 
The room across 
the passage was 
the drawing- 
room then. They 
was a large fam- 
ily, and took this 
room, being big- 
ger, for the din- 
ing room.” 

“You. have 
just reversed the 
case,” said Wil- 
son. “ Your din- 
ing-room was 
their drawing- 
room.” 

An idea struck 
me. Were we 
examining the 
wrong room? 
and I now remembered all the scribbling 
had been on the dining-room walls. 

**Come in here: this is where the bad 
drains are,” I said hurriedly to the work- 
man, and in a few minutes the dining- 
room planking was being taken up. And 
here, hidden in a corner of the room, 
under a plank that bore traces of having 
been disturbed, we found a little box. 

I need not detail all that followed. The 
police were called in, and the remains of 
the infant discovered. 

Neither Wilson nor I saw fit to give the 
reasons for our examinations of the floor- 


SHE ONLY SMILED AT MY EXPLANATION, 
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ing, and the discovery of the box passes 
as an accidental occurrence in the search 
for defective pipes. But the investigation 
that followed clearly established a strong 
case of suspicion against Susan Styles as 
the mother and the murderess. She had 
had ample time in six months’ sole 
occupation of the house to conceal the 
remains of her victim, and her dismissal 
on the return of her employers was 
chiefly owing to the unfavourable ru- 
mours they had received regarding her 
conduct. 

No trace of her could be found. I, for 
my reasons, believed her to be dead. We 
never found any scribbling on our walls 
after the poor little remains had been 
decently interred. 

I told my wife the curious circum- 
stance which induced me to make the 
discovery, but I 
grieve to say she 
only smiled at 
my supernatural 
explanation of 
them. The in- 
scriptions on 
our walls were, 
in her judgment, 
clearly traceable 
to some former 
lover of the mys- 
terious Susan 
Styles, on whom 
his thoughts had 
run while paint- 
ing and _ white- 
washing. As for 
the “‘séance” at 
Mrs. Wilson's, 
my wife b-lieved 
the story to be a 
pure invention 
on the part of 
the medium, de- 
sirous of attracting interest by a sensa- 
tional tale. 

The verification of the tale by the 
discovery was a mere chance coinci- 
dence. All this may be true, most likely 
itis; Iam no believer in mediums or 
ghostly appearances. Still, the whole 
story 1s a curious one and might interest 
enquirers into spiritualistic communica- 
tions. 

Wilson and I have certainly kept the 
tale from reaching the ears of his wife. 
We feel that she would score it as a 
victory. . 
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Young England 
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THE FRONT OF SCHOOL, FROM THE HEADMASTER’S GARDEN. 


A bird there was in days of old 
(Each one the story knows) 

Who birth did claim from a nest on flame 
And a dying mother's throes. 

And we are like that bird of yore, 
And we like her were born ; 

We drew life-breath from a parent's death, 
Left lone but not forlorn. 


© HE above is from a poer by an Old 


Haileyburian, which the Rev. 

L. S. Milford makes use of as an 
introduction to his interesting article on 
Haileybury recently published in a new 
work on our public schools, upholding the 
fame of the first occupants of Haileybury 
and proving the pheenix story. I have, 
therefore, made use of these chosen lines 
and hope to be forgiven. 

Mr. Milford, who takes the greatest in- 
terest in the College, is an Old Boy and 
now House master of Bartle-Frere.. He 
has also edited the two excellent editions 
of the Haileybury Register, and I can 
only convey my thanks to the Rev. the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, Headmaster, for plac- 
ing me in such good hands to obtain my 
information. I found Mr. Milford was 
ready and willing to extend a helping hand, 
and not only did he chat at length upon his 


recollections and knowledge of Haileybury, 
but placed at my disposal all the work from 
his own pen, which I now have before me. 

Haileybury College is situated on Hert- 
ford Heath in the parish of Amwell, three 
and a half miles from Broxbourne, the 
recognised station, and two and a quarter 
from the town of Hertford. 

I visited the College for the first time 
shortly before last Christmas holidays. It 
was a delightfully brisk December day, and 
I therefore decided to walk over, though at 
all times ample convenience is provided at 
the station as regards conveyances. 

After passing through the town of Hod- 
desdon the College soon stands out nobly 
with its cathedral-like dome rising above 
the foliage in significant contrast to the 
few straggling buildings which are here 
and there dotted over the great span of 
country before you, while its great line of 
frontage, with its numerous colossal Ionic 
columns, presents a picture totally sur 
passing my expectations. 

My first journey was not attended by 
much work, for I found the College quiet, 
the boys having thai day returned to their 
homes. 
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bury had one good friend 
in Mr. Stephen Austin, of 
Hertford, the stationer and 
printer to the College. 

At the dissolution of the 
old College, the library was 
entrusted to the care of Mr. 
Austin, who made frequent 
visits of inspection ; and no 
doubt pining under the loss 
of what had been an old 
friend, he resolved to leave 
no stone unmoved until he 
interested others to assist 
him in regaining Hailey- 
bury as an educational seat. 

He consequently inter- 
viewed the Rev. Lowther 
Barrington at Watton Rec- 
tory, in November, 1861, 








HAILEYBURY, FROM THE MOORHEN POND. 


Haileybury does not claim a long heroic 
past, nor are her walls mellowed Ly tradi- 
tions of centuries, for her era ‘has seen 
barely thirty-two summers, but when sup- 
plemented by the days of the old East 
India Company, whose professors and 
students occupied the buildings from 1506 
until the extinction of the Company, there 
are, indeed, volumes that could be written 
of the College on the Heath. 

Unfortunately, little is known of Old 
Haileybury, beyond the fact that many 
who could might recount amusing inci- 
dents, and, at the present time, all are 
anxiously awaiting Sir Monier Williams’ 
* Memorials of Old Haileybury.” 

After the Indian Mutiny, it was con- 
sidered desirable to bring the Government 
of India more directly under the Crown, and 
the College was accordingly closed. This 
was unfortunate for many of the old 
servants, who had spent their lives at the 
College, and especially as no assurance 
could be given as tothe ultimate use of 
the buildings. For a few months Hailey- 
bury was used as barracks for the Com- 
pany’s army, till its disbandment, and 
it was afterwards in contemplation that it 
should be converted into a County Work- 
house. 

In August, 1861, the Secretary of 
State offered Haileybury for sale, and it 
was knocked down to the British Land 
Company, who bought it as a speculation 
for fifteen thousand pounds. 

It was fortunate, however, that Hailey- 





and, without doubt, there 
and then sowed the seed 
for the second birth of 
Haileybury Coilege. With assistance from 
Dean Bowers, in the meantime, a meeting 
was held, March 21st, 1862, in the town 
house of Mr. Robert Hanbury, when the 
scheme was finally established, and through 
the excellent work of the secretaries, who 
wrote round to friends and strangers for 
support, the doors of Haileybury College 

















ENTRANCE TO QUADRANGLE, SHOWING “BIG SCHOOL.” 
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were opened on the 21st of the following 
September to her first fifty-four boys. 

The council were fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of such a kindly 
ruler as the Rev. Arthur Gray Butler, 
M.A., as first master. 

Mr. Butler at once surmounted all 
difficulties, with his untiring energy and 
wise government; and! am sure | am right 
in saying that the success which so rapidly 
attended the new venture was due to the 
popularity and good work of the Head- 
master. 

Mr. Milford, in his paper on the school, 
recounts one or two amusing incidents in 
connection with the opening days, which 
must still be green in the memories of 
those who took 


avenues; and, passing between the two 
great columns, you enter the vast quad- 
rangle. 

Directly opposite you is the Big School, 
which may be termed the centre of the 
school life, and the “‘ studies’ apportioned 
to the advanced students each accommo- 
dating four boys. On the right, which 
may be said to form the main building, 
we have the Headmaster’s house, library, 
chapel, dining-hall and kitchens, and 
directly opposite these, or to the left, are 
the dormitories, or Houses in College. 
The side by which you have entered is 
almost wholly taken up by form rooms. 

In the days of the Old College each 
student had a single room to live in, with 

a bed in the re- 





a part. 

There were 
only fifty boys, 
true — but they 
were of various 
ages and sizes, 
and the books 
not having ar- 
rived, great difh- 
culty was experi- 
enced in keeping 
them employed, 
the only remedy 
being mathema- 
tics. To add to 
the confusion, 
the porter, a dear 
old friend of 
many genera- 
tions of Hailey- 
burians, handed 
all the keys of 
the boys’ port- 
manteaus to the 
matron without 
the names at- 
tached. 

The buildings 
would require 
more space than 
I can spare to 
adequately de- 
scribe them, but 
I am satisfied 
our illustrations 
will more than 
suffice to give a 
general idea of 
the College. The 
main entrance is 
reached by two 
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cess; but the 
new-comers con- 
verted three of 
the four blocks 
of rooms into 
long dormitories, 
A, B and D—C 
being retained as 
** studies.”’ Now 
there are si) 
Houses in Col 
lege, which re- 
ceived their 
names in 1868 
after distinguish- 
ed Indian Civil 
Servants who 
were educated at 
Haileybury in 
the time of the 
Company, t.., 
Lawrence, Bar- 
tle-Frere, Trevel- 
yan, Thomason, 
Colvin and Ed- 
monstone. This 
is one of the con- 
necting links of 
Old and New 
Haileybury, and 
further, the awk- 
wardness of the 
boy when speak- 
ing of his House 
having to prefix 
the “* Mr.” to his 
House-master’s 
name is done 
away with. An- 
other advantage 
is that the con- 
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tinuity of the Houses is thus 
kept up, no matter how many 
House-masters there may have 
been. 

There are three other Houses, 
known as the ‘*‘ New Houses,” 
which stand behind the Big 
School and overlook the Pavi- 
lion ground. 

These were opened in 1879; 
for the limit, three hundred 
and fifty-five, having been long 
reached, Dr. Bradby, the second 
Headmaster, considered it his 
duty to provide for those cla- 
mouring for admittance, and 
the numbers in 1881 reached 
the new limit of five hundred, 
which it has since maintained. 

The new Houses were called 
after the three Principals of 
the East India College—Bat- 
ten, Le Bas, and Melvill—still adding an- 
other connecting link to the old founda- 
tion. 

Among the most constant supporters of 
modern Haileybury, it is also pleasing to 
record, have been the ‘** Old Boys ” of the 
first Haileybury. Mr. Allen, the College 
steward, told me he had seen in the quad- 
rangle at one time three generations of 
Haileyburians. 

After Mr. Butler was compelled to retire 
in 1867, through ill health, to the great 
regret of Haileyburians, the Rev. E. H. 
Bradby was appointed his successor. 

Mr. Bradby, an Old Rugbeian, came to 
Haileybury from Harrow with a reputa- 
tion as a successful teacher. He, however, 
did not bring with him the pruning-knife 
to use it, whether wanted or not, but he 
simply systematised the basis that had 
been established by his predecessor. He 
set on foot during his first term, the Hailey- 
durian, which has since proved a journal for 
all school events as well as an outlet for 
budding authors and the suggestions of 
reformers. 

Since 1881 there has been a “ Hailey- 
bury Letter” in each number, which re- 
cords in unconventional language odds and 
ends about the School, Masters and Old 
Boys, which are likely to interest Old 
Haileyburians. More important details 
are reserved for the “Old Haileyburian” 
column, which is made as complete as 
possible. 

In the days of the old College, and prior 
to 1877 of present MHaileybury, the 











THE CHAPEL AND CLOISTERS, FROM THE QUADRANGLE. 


Library, that is now, served as the Chapel, 
but it had been long felt as inadequate to 
cope with the rapidly increasing number 
of pupils, and the present Chapel was 
therefore consecrated in that year, the first 
turf having been cut by Mr. Bradby, 
afterwards sealed and carefully preserved 
by Mr. Allen. 

Mr. (now Sir Arthur) Blomfield de- 
signed the building, which is so familiar 
an object in the landscape, its fine dome 
breaking the long line of the main build- 
ing and greatly adding to its dignity. 

The interior is strikingly unique in 
every particular, and beautifully decorated. 
Tablets of alabaster and opus sectile 
to the memory of Haileyburians who 
have passed away, and to several faithful 
servants of the Oid and New College, are 
gradually covering the walls. 

Except on Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings, when short prayers are said in the 
form-rooms before a Scripture lesson, 
the whole school meets twice a day in 
chapel, and three timeson Sundays. The 
cloisters, which have been added each side 
of the chapel, now prevent what was in the 
olden days, a regular struggle to get in 
chapel before the time for shutting the 
door, for after this ali were counted 
out. 

Now the race is for the cloisters, inside 
which boys must be before the clock strikes, 
for outside, if only by half an inch, they 
must inscribe their name as late, though 
they gain admittance. 

Dr. Bradby’s Headmastership of sixteen 
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years is indeed an important chapter in 
the History of Haileybury. 

Dr. Bradby found that his health was 
giving way under the great strain. With 
the unselfishness so characteristic of the 
man, he resolved, therefore, to resign at 
the end of the Christmas term, 1883, say- 
ing; ‘It is time for me to go.” It was not 
the rest he had so well earned that Dr. 
Bradby sought, for a brief change only 
gave him further energy, so that he located 
himself at St. Katherine Dock-house, in 
the neighbourhood of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and was soon engaged in all kinds of 
philanthropic work. St. Jude’s White- 











INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. 


chapel, Toynbee Hall, the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, to say nothing of many 
other institutions, are all mourning his 
death, which took place on December rst, 

I cannot better express the feelings 
of the School than by quoting the an- 
nouncement of the sad news as it 
appears in the last issue of the Hailey. 
burian, with a biographical sketch of his 
life. 

‘It is with very deep feelings of sorrow 
that we announce the death of the Rev. 
Edward Henry Bradby, D.D., formerly 
Headmaster of this school. He was 
busily engaged in the many duties he had 
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undertaken in East London to within a 
few days of his death. 

« After ailing for two or three days, he 
was on Thursday, November 30, operated 
on by Dr. Cumberbatch for an affection 
of the ear; an abscess was discovered, 
but it was considered probable that the 
inflammation had already spread to the 
brain, for he scarcely recovered conscious- 
ness, and passed away painlessly on the 
following evening, December 1st.” 

These words are follow- 
ed by a very remarkable 
series of short notices of 
Dr. Bradby, which are so 
arranged as to cover his 
whole career since his Ox- 
ford days. Among the 
contributors are Judge 
Hughes (**Tom Brown” 
the Master of Trinity, 
Rev. A. G. Butler, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith and 
Canon Barnett. - Their 
unanimity is wonderful, as 
they were entirely inde- 
pendent and unedited. It 
was well also to reprint the 
letter which Dr. Percival, 
Headmaster of Rugby, 
wrote to the Times, to €m- 
phasize Dr. Bradby’s de- 
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votion in retiring, 
after thirty years 
of a school-mas- 
ter’s life, to work 
in the East End. 
His aim at school 
was to teach his 
Loys to be manly, 
sunple and tho- 
rough, and he 
showed them the 
way. 

In the library 
a very successful 
portrait of Dr. 
Bradby, by H. 
Herkomer, R.A., 
hangs by the side 
of the portrait of 
Mr. Arthur Butler, 
by George Rich- 
mond, R.A. 

The greatest 
monument, how- 
ever, to the memo- 
ry of the late 
Headmaster is the 
‘Bradby Hall,’ which was built during 
the headmastership of the Rev. James 
Robertson, M.A., who succeeded him. 
Mr. Robertson was previously at Harrow, 
and though he only held the reins of 
office for six years, previous to his resigna- 
tion in the Christmas holidays of 1889-90, 
he had done good work at the College, and 
endeared himself to those connected with 
it. To Mr. Robertson the school owes a 
great debt for codifying its customs, im- 
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Proving its music, and extending its build- 
ings—such as the fine Bradby Hall already 
referred to, under and adjoming which are 
new form-rooms, and the chemical labora- 
tory. These, with the carpenters’ shop 
and gymnasium, which are located at the 
rear and join Hailey House, form an im- 
portant group of red-brick buildings at the 
end of the Terrace. 

A fine portrait of Mr. Robertson, by 
C. W. Furse, an Old Haileyburian, has 
recently been hung in the library. 

The present Headmaster, the Rev. the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, M.A., succeeded Mr. 
Robertson in April, 1890, and under his 
rule Haileybury flourishes as _ hitherto. 
Mr. Lyttelton is building up a reputation 
that will, in the future, take a prominent 
place in Haileybury history. 

Throughout the school the hours are so 
arranged that no boy has a lesson of more 
than an hour and a half without a 
‘quarter’s interval to get change of air. 
All the Sixth Form, except a few who are 
under sixteen, are Prefects, who, in return 
for their important duties, have various 
privileges. 

Fagging exists, although moderate in 
extent and amount. 

There are very few shops near the Col- 
lege, and even those are “‘ out of bounds,” 
that is, the boys are prohibited from pur- 
chasing there, unless occasionally they 
obtain permission to go to the town of 
Hertford. 

The School 
grub-shop is 
quite an impor- 
tant adjunct; it 
is managed by 
a committee of 
masters and 
boys, so that the 
goods sold are of 
the best quality. 
All prohts are 
devoted to the 
benefit of the 
school games or 
other school ob- 
jects. 

Very natur- 
ally the centre 
of attraction is 
the playing- 
fields, to which 
one and all make 
with a rush after 
school hours. 












No school that I have seen is better ap. 
pointed than Haileybury as regards her 
playing-fields. 

Those who have seen Haileybury must 
bear me out that the “ Pavilion” ground 
is simply perfection, and presents a lovely 
sight in the summer at the inter-school or 
important contests. 

Besides this grand field, there are the 
“ Terrace” and ‘ Hailey House Field,” 
The “Twenty Acre” will accommodate 
seven games of football at once. 

Any one may wear a blue flannel coat 
or white flannel shirt, with white or grey 
flannel trousers, and may sit down to 
dinner changed for play. 

The first and second elevens have a 
distinctive coat; and the members of each 
House team wear the House tie. 

Uppingham and Wellington are their 
School rivals for home and home matches, 
and last year, it will be remembered, they 
sent to Lord’s a good eleven to play 
Cheltenham. I hope this match will be 
an annual fixture at our home of Cricket. 

Comparatively few Haileyburians have 
attained "Varsity or county cricket, less 
because of their ability, than that time and 
business have stood in the way of their best 
exponents. Major Spens, W. S. Gurney, 
F. L. C. Hamilton and E. B. Raikes are 
well-known names. 

Iu football, however, which, by the way, 
is played under Rugby Rules, Haileybury 
has furnished both ‘Varsity and Interna- 
tional football with some fine 
representatives. The mest im- 
portant of these is Mr. E. T. 
Gurdon, who, besides having 
represented England, has playec 
such an important part in con- 
nection with the Rugby Football 
Union. He has figured in 
Vanity Fair as the represen- 








THE TERRACE, SHOWING BRADBY HALL AND HAILEY HOUSE. 
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tative of the 
Rugby game. 

E. C. Ches- 
ton, L. Birkett, 
C. Gurdon and 

M. Batten, 
are also Hailey- 
burians who 
have donned 
the “Rose,” 
while A. K, 
Stewart has 
worn the Th's- 
tle, and V. C. 
Le Fanu the 
Shamrock. 

J. M. Batten, 
E. T. Gurdon 
and S. R. James 
were captains of 
Cambridge in 
three successive 
years, and a- 
mongst the most 
recent Old Haileyburians who have won 
their University Blue, we may mention 
A. Trethewy (Caius), W. E. Nelson, 
(Clare) A. P. Koe (University), E. A. 
Surtees (Oriel), and P. R. Cadell (Balliol). 

Dulwich and Bedford are the Schools 
played by Haileybury. 


ENTRANCE TO BRADBY HALL. 
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THE BRADBY HALL. 


Although there is no boating at Hailey- 
bury, the School has produced a good 
many ’Varsity oars. In the famous ‘“ Dead 
Heat” year C. Gurdon and B. G. Hos- 
kyns rowed in the Cambridge, and H. 
Pelham in the Oxford Boat. 

At the Inter-’Varsity sports, Haileybury 
has been well to the front, with such 
representatives as W. R. H. Stevenson 
(New College), who won the three miles. 
three years against Cambridge, E. F. W. 
Eliot (Trinity College, Cambridge, Presi- 
dent C.U.A.C.) and B. C. Allen (C.C.C., 
Oxford, President O.U.A.C.); S. F. Jack- 
son (St. John’s, Oxford), and W. R. 
Pollock (Trinity College, Cambridge), ran 
in the hurdles; and J. C. Miller (New 
College), H. R. S. Webb Ware (St. 
John’s), put the weight for Oxford. 

J. S. Whatton is well known asa cyclist 
of fame. In Ireland, E. Chatterton, 
A. J. de C. Wilson and B. Hamilton, are 
names familiar as having been experts at 
lawn tennis. 

The gymnasium is splendidly appointed, 
and is under the supervision of two capable 
instructors. The new building was opened 
in 1888, and has since turned out some 
thoroughly clever gymnasts. 

The Inter-Public Schools Gymnastic 
Shield was won in 1890 by L. R. Lem- 
priere and W. J. Keen, at Aldershot, who- 
the following year were only narrowly 
beaten by Cheltenham in the same com- 
petitiod. L. R. Lempriere won the: 
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silver medal in 1890 and 
18gI. 

In boxing, Haileybury 
claims first or equal first 
from 1886 to 1889, and 
the winners cf the fenc- 
sng 1891 and 1893. 

One of the most popu- 
lar departments of the 
School Athletics is the 
Rifle Corps. Thanks to 
the zeal and skill of the 
officers and the keenness 
of the cadets, Haileybury 
can boast of one of the 
most efficient corps con- 
nected with a public 


school. It has won the 
Silver Challenge bugle 


offered by Lord Wantage 
for general efficiency for 
the past three years—in fact, since the in- 
stitution of the trophy. 

The Ashburton Shield has not yet 
adorned their walls, but the shield repre- 
sented in our illustration, with the two 
young marksmen who won it at Bisley last 
summer, is now hanging in the dining-hall. 

Haileybury can boast of good marksmen 
in the University teams, both before and 
after the institution of the corps, ¢.g., J. B. 
Winter (Trinity College, Cambridge), 
who ran up to the ninth position in the 
Queen’s Prize competition of 1889, and 
A. M. King (Trinity), Captain of Cam- 
bridge shooting team, 1892. 

The houses compete for a silver cricket 
ball, in cricket, presented by Mr. Reade ; 
and a magnificent silver football, presented 
by Old Haileyburians, is 
the trophy gained by the 
«Cock House” at football. 

That Haileyburians are 
making their mark all over 
our globe cannot be dis- 
puted, although the youth 
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THE CARPENTERS’ SHOP. 


of the school prevents me naming a list of 
bishops and famous statesmen. 

In the Church, however, many high 
positions are held by old scholars, such as 
Canon Gibson, Jate Archdeacon of Kok- 
stad, now Coadjutor- Bishop (designate) of 
Cape Town, Dean J. R. Vincent, of 
Bloemfontein, Professor Kirkpatrick, Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
and a host of others. It is interesting 
also to notice that the heads of Chnist 
Church, Oxford, and Caius, and Pembroke, 
Cambridge, Missions are all Old Hailey- 
burians. ‘ 

Such names as Rennell Rodd, Reginald 
Blomfield and C. W. Furse are year by 
year becoming more prominently before us 
in Literature and Art. 

Sir G. S. Clarke must 
be placed as the most 
distinguished ofiicer Hai- 
leybury has sent to our 
Army, although barely 
one of our regiments is 
without a representative 
of. the School, especially 
in India. 

Captain E. A. W. 
Lendy, Inspector-gene 
ral of police at Sierra 
Leone, who was recently 
killed in West- Africa, 
had the hopes and good 
wishes of his old friends 
at Haileybury, and no 
doubt his sad end will 
be keenly felt by many. 
Since his death the 
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November last. 


The sad death of Captain P. H. Fellowes, late Chief 
Constable of Hampshire, who died at Winchester through 
injuries caused by endeavouring to catch a runaway horse, 
will also help to prove that the School is generating that 
courage in her sons worthy of our famous warriors of old, 
and, should occasion require, our armies will find leaders 
worthy of England, amongst whom we shall find Hailey- 


burians well in the front. 


Our Iilustrations are from Photographs taken spectally 
for the LupGATE MaGaziNe by Mr. R. W. Thomas, 41, 
Cheapside, London, from whom Photographic Prints of 
the Originals can be obtained. 
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Th: following Schools have already appeared in THE 
LuvGATE MaGazINnE:—ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, 
WINCHESTER, WESTMINSTER, CHRIST’S HOS- 
PITAL, DULWICH, ST. PAUL’S, CHARTERHOUSE, 
WELLINGTON, MERCHANT TAYLORS’, MARL- 
BOROUGH, CLIFTON, CHELTENHAM, LEYS 
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Humane Society have announced that they awarded him 
the medal for saving a native corporal from drowning in 
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J. E. B, HOUSTON AND F. A. U. GREEN, 
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. ND is he blind?” The speaker 
A. was a dark-eyed, brown-haired 
girl of about eighteen years of 

age, with a poetic face. 

“Oh, yes, quite blind; I believe he was 
struck by lightning or something at the 
age of seven. But he isa perfect bear, and 
won't receive anybody,” and the speaker 
shrugged her shoulders and sipped her 
tea. 

**Does he live all by himself in that 
gloomy old house ? ” 

“Yes; at least, there is a couple of 
old servants who have been with him since 
his boyhood; and people say they are as 
bearish as the master.” 

“What a lonely life!” and the dark. 
eyed girl clasped her hands and looked 
out of the window across the sunlit lawn 
to a grey building, almost hidden by trees, 
which stood some way off. 

** That is his own fault,” answered the 
other girl scornfully. ‘* Why doesn’t he re- 
ceive people when they call? But never 
mind him, I must tell you 
about all the other people 
in the place.” 

Madge Doyle tried to look 
interested while her new 
acquaintance rattled off a 
Satirical description of 
everyone worth knowing ; 
but her glance would wan- 
der to the little bits of grey 


masonry that peeped be- 
tween the thick green 
foliage. She was a warm- 


hearted, impetuous Irish girl, 
who, having lost her father 
and mother, had come to 
live with a prim maiden 
aunt in this little English 
village; and the sense of 
restraint and incongruity of 
her surroundings were some- 
times more than she could 
bear. 

That evening, when the 
lamps were lit and Madge 
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was supposed to be writing letters in her 
room, a little figure stole out of a side 
door, across the lawn, tripping so lightly 
as hardly to rustle the fallen October 
leaves; over the low fence that divided 
the garden from a small park, up through 
the gloomy-looking trees, and then came 
to a standstill in front of the grey house. 
It was a still, soft night ; the French win- 
dows of some room were open, and a 
stream of light lay over the grass. A 
nightingale was singing in a tree close by, 
and Madge saw someone approach the 
window and stand in an attitude of rapt 
attention. Some few minutes after the 
song had ceased, the someone moved 
slowly away, as if awakening from a 
dream ; then a weird, wild melody arose— 
a perfect wail of sadness, and Madge, 
drawn by she knew not what, crept nearer 
and nearer, as if under some powerful 
influence. Now she stood on the wide, 
low stone steps; nearer and nearer she 
moved; the strange music thrilled her 


THE DARK-EYED GIRL CLASPED HER HANDS. 
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with a passionate sympathy; it seemed as 
if some hungry soul cried out for comfort. 
She had crossed the threshold, and stood 
within the room. There, under the full 
glare of a large hanging-lamp, she saw the 
blind sculptor. 

Violin and bow in hand he stood, his 
face upturned as if the sightless eyes 
could see beyond the ceiling some bright 
Paradise he fain would enter, but dare not. 
Perfectly moulded features, but so pale 
that the black hair and eyelashes gave him 


. almost a startling appearance. 


Madge was now before him,“her hands 
tightly clasped, her lips half parted, as if 
literally drinking in the notes as they 
swelled forth from the slim white fingers. 
The impromptu died slowly away, and 
Madge drew a long, trembling sigh. 

The sharp ears of the blind man caught 
thesound. ‘‘ Who's here ?”’ he demanded 
roughly, after a perceptible start. 

“Don’t be angry—lI heard your music 
—and—lI came,” answered Madge softly 
and pleadingly. 

“You must like music if it tempts you 
to come here un- 
invited,” he said, 
haughtily. 

“Yes, I like 
music,” she said, 
taking no notice 
of the last part 
of his sentence ; 
“but such music 
as yours is a 
religion, and I 
worship it,” with 
an intensity of 
tone that startled 
him out of his 
customary  dis- 
courtesy. 

“Who are 
you?” he again 
demanded, this 
time in a tone 
devoid of aught 
save interest. 

“My name is 
Madge, and I 
want to be your 
friend—to come 
and listen to 
your playing, to 
read and sing to 
you while you 
work” — her 
voice passion- 
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MADGE DRew A 1KEMBLING SIGH. 


ately eager—‘to talk to you until you 
have forgotten what it is to be sad,” she 
ended up with tears in her eyes. 

“Thank you,” he answered, when he 
had sufficiently conquered his wonderment. 
“‘] am afraid you are entering a long ser- 
vitude—till I forget what it is to be sad,” 
quoting her words. 

*‘Oh, no; I will be your sight—describe 
to you the sun-sinking, then the after-glow; 
now the darkness and shadows creeping 
over the earth; then the moon peeping 
between the clouds, as if nervous of show- 
ing her full beauty; the sky jewelled with 
stars; the streams, looking like liquid silver 
in the moonlight. I will tell you how the 
leaves turn colour, till the landscape looks 
like a piece of old tapestry, so beautifully 
are the colours blended ; how different the 
range of hills is in the morning and even- 
ing lights, now shaded green and yellow, 
then a rich purple; hew the country looks 
in its different mantles of winter, spring, 
summer and autumn, till you see them 
and know and love them as I do. Oh, 
you shall not miss all the lovely things in 

55a ce nature.” 

The sculptor 
was __ strangely 
moved; her elo- 
quent earnest- 
ness seemed to 
touch some silent 
chord within his 
breast. He 
stretched out 
both hands and 
she laid hers in 
them—such soft, 
small hands ; he 
held them open 
and suddenly im- 
printed a kiss in 
each palm. 

“You are not 
angry with me 
now?” she 
asked. 

“Angry with 
you? Nobody 
could be,” he 
answered. 

“TIT used to 
think that when 
my father and 
mother were 
alive, but it is 
different now. 
My aunt is often 
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each other at all,” with a sigh. 
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in the foliage and you can 
see glimpses of red brick; 
the moon is shining full on 
the house at present.” 

“Thank you,” he an. 
swered simply. 

“Will this window be 
open to-morrow?” asked 
Madge hesitatingly. 

‘“* Henceforth it shall 

always be open,” he 
said in a low voice. 
“Where is your 
studio? I sup- 
pose you work 
in the morn- 
ing?” 
“Will you come 
and look at it,” he 
answered, understand- 
ing that she wished 
to know where to find 
him on the morrow. 
He opened a door that 
led into a long corri- 
dor, lit only by the 
light which came 
from the room they 
were leaving. 
A little way 
down he opened 
another door. 
Involuntarily 
Madge laid her 
hand on_ her 
conductor's 
arm. 

*« It’s a queer 
fad, is it not, 
carving tomb- 
stones?” he 
said, thinking 
she felt nervous 
at the sight of 
with me; we do not understand so many monuments. Women were sup- 
posed to be sensitive creatures, he told 




























MADGE LAID HER HAND ON HER CONDUCTOR'S ARM. 


*‘ And where does my fairy visitor hail himself. 
from ?” he asked. ‘*Rather a melancholy one, I should 
‘‘Laurel Villa,” she answered. ‘‘ The imagine,” she answered. 


garden joins yours—at least, there is only* ‘** And soit suits my nature,” he replied. 


a low fence between.” ** How do you like this ?”” moving rapidly 
*‘Can you see it from this window?” away from her and evidently going up to 
Madge walked towards the window and _ some piece of work. 

looked out. ‘ Yes,” she answered; then, For a brief second Madge was silent; 


taking his face between her hands (she how was she to tell him that she could 
had to stand on tiptoe), she turned it in see nothing, that the room was in complete 
the direction of her home. darkness? She felt that a shock such as 

‘‘ There are thick green fir-trees in front this to a sensitive nature would be fatal 


of us, but here and there are a few breaks to her mission. 
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“Tt is really beautiful.” Then she 
moved slowly and cautiously in the direc- 
tion of his voice, groping her way past 
things that felt icy cold to the touch. 

“Come,” he said, and this time his 
yoice sounded in another direction, ‘* you 
will see this by daylight, and then it will 
not look so uncanny.” 

“ Oh, if I should knock over anything !”’ 
Madge thought to herself in terror, as with 
hands outstretched, she tried to quicken 
her pace. 

The sculptor stood at the door waiting 
for his visitor; suddenly his k®en ear 
caught the sound of a stifled exclamation, 
accompanied by a dull thud. In a 
moment he was at her side helping her up. 

“ Are you hurt ?” he asked anxiously. 

“No, thank you. There is something 
on the floor here that I did not see, and so 
fell over it. I should have been more 
careful; I hope I have not done any 
damage.”’ 

“Tell me,” abruptly and sternly, as a 
thought struck him; “is there a light in 
this room ?” 

“ No—o,” reluctantly. 

“ Then you have been wandering among 
all that stuff in the dark ?” 

= Yes.” 

“A nice inducement for you to come 
and see me again! Ah, no! I have been 
so long alone I have grown seltish and 
cannot think for others. Leave me to 
myself,” bitterly, as he led her back to 
the other room. 

“ Don’t say anything like that,” Madge 
cried passionately, and laid one hand im- 
pulsively over his mouth. Then she sat 
down at an open piano and, striking the 
introductory chords, she sang “‘ The Mes- 
sage,” 

“I'd give heaven and earth to see you 
now,” he murmured ina low, longing tone. 

Madge finished her song and then 
asked, ‘* How do you get to know the form 
of things for your sculpture ? ” 

“TI touch them again and again until 
the shape is engraven on my mind,” he 
answered, not understanding the drift of 
her question. 

“Then touch me,” she said, so softly 
that he only just caught the words. 

A strange tremor seized him as he 
approached the piano, and a wild feeling 
of intense happiness thrilled through every 
vein when she lifted his hands and put 
her face between them. Long he held it 


so, then took her chin in his left hand 
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while he passed the tips of his right fingers 
slowly and lingeringly over every feature, 
murmuring as he did so, “oval face, 
curved lips, arched eyebrows, long lashes, 
round and upturned chin.” 

‘- It is all so new and strange to me,” he 
went on, speaking to himself; ‘this hair, 
how wondrously soft it is, and the skin 
feels like the velvet of a rose leaf;” then, as 
if remembering himself, he continued, 
** My knowledge of womankind is confined 
to Bridget and statues; Bridget is about 
sixty, and her face feels like a piece of 
leather, and she wears a wig made from an 
old mat.” 

** How funny,” and Madge laughed joy- 
ously; she was but eighteen, and her 
sense of humour was easily tickled. What 
rich music it was to the lonely man’s ears. 

** And statues,” he went on, “are co!d 
and hard.” 

** What colour is your hair ? ” 
presently. 

*« It is a sort of brown.” 

“Why a sort of brown ?” with the first 
smile she had seen lighting up his face. 

“Well,” she answered, overjoyed at her 
success, “it varies with the light: in strong 


he asked 





Ht PASSED HIS FINGERS OVER EVERY FEATURE. 
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sunshine it has a golden shade in it, on a 
grey day it is quite a dark brown, and by 
lamplight it has been called chestnut.” 

** And your eyes ?” he questioned. 

‘‘ There’s a difference of opinion over 
them too,” she answered laughingly ; 
“some people call them blue, others grey, 
and one man declared they were black— 
but he had only seen them at night; at 
any rate, 1 am sure about my eyelashes, 
they are as black as yours.” 

** Are mine black ?” he asked. 

“Yes, and your moustache and your 
hair—oh, your hair is lovely!” Madge 
answered enthusiastically. “It is all in 
great black waves; you look just like those 
old engravings of poets.” 

“Are you trying to make me vain?” 
he asked, with a sad smile. 

“No! no! I am only your looking- 
glass—a truthful, not a flattering one—but 
I must go—good-bye.”’ 

“Must you go? Well, so good-night, 
not good-bye if you mean to come to- 
morrow. I feel,’ he went on, holding her 
hands tightly clasped in his, “as if I were 
opening the door of a cage for a pet bird 
to fly away.” 

Long after she had left, the sculptor sat 
and thought ; and when he lay down to rest 
that night, he drew a sigh of contentment 
and dreamed of strange, sweet things. 

Day after day Madge climbed the fence 
and entered the open window; day after 
day she sang, read and talked to the 
sculptor; day after day he held her face 
in his hands, and touched it tenderly and 
lovingly with his delicate sensitive fingers. 

‘* May the Lord bless her bonny face,” 
old Bridget had said when she found 
Madge. seated on one of the tombstones, 
talking to the sculptor at work and laugh- 
ing joyously. ‘‘ Faith it’s herself can make 
the master forget his troubles.” 

The sculptor was hardat work on a statue 
of his fairy visitor. Madge was struck with 
admiration at the truthfulness _of the like- 
ness. 

** It’s so like me!” she said wonderingly. 

“« It ought to be,” he answered gravely ; 
“1 know you so well now.” 

Time went on, the winter had melted into 
spring, and April’s smiles and tears were 
awakening the flowers as the statue neared 
completion. 

“Such a strange thing happened this 
morning,”” Madge said one day; “I find 
I am possessed ofa cousin of whose exis- 
tence I knew nothing.” 
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T°E SCULPTOR SAT AND THOUGHT. 


“Agirl?” he asked, strangely moved. 
“No, a boy; at least,” laughingly, 
“perhaps he would not be flattered at 
being called a boy, as he owns to twenty- 
two years of age. He is on his way from 
America here, and will be with us at the 
“énd of the week.” 

The chisel ,slipped, and entering the 
hand of the sculptor, made a deep cut; 
the red blood rushed out and stained a 
dark spot right on the bosom of the statue. 

“Oh, you are hurt; let me bind it for 
you,” and Madge took the injured hand 
and gentiy bound her handkerchief round 
it. ° 

“It is nothing,” he answered, almost 
brusquely, but finding he could not con- 
tinue his work he said, “ let us go and have 
some music ;” and on reaching the room, 
he sat down at the piano and sang “ Dear 
Heart.” 


“* So long the day, so dark the way, 
Dear heart, before you came,” 


till Madge could hardly restrain her tears: 
how cruelly real those words must be to 
him— 
“For then I stood as in some wood, 
And vainly sought for light.” 

“If you are going to be melancholy, I 
think it is time I went home,” she said, 
between smiles and tears. 

The next few days Madge experienced 
a sense of restraint in his presence : it was 
as if something had upset their old rela- 
tions. 
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“The cousin has arrived,” she announced 
one day. 

« Well?” rather impatiently. 

“ He is short, fair-haired, has blue eyes 
and an American twang, ‘I guess you 
oughter see New York,’” mimicking the 
accent to such perfection that even the 
sculptor laughed, and, trying to keep relief 
out of his voice, said : 

“That sounds as if you were not espe- 
cially struck with the new cousin. You 
are rather hard on him, are you not?” 

“Oh dear, no. I like him immensely ; 
he is so entertaining and amusing.” 

“Ah!” 

A long pause, during which Madge 
watched the sculptor intently. At last 
she said severely : 

“You have a melancholy fit on again 
to-day. Now, you have had too many 
lately ; it is just as bad for you to in- 
dulge in them as it is for an opium-eater 
to eat opium.” 

“T am afraid I am as incurable as the 
opium-eater.” 

“Oh no, I have great hopes of you yet, 
and if I could only smuggle in the Ameri- 
can cousin your cure would be an accom- 
plished fact.” 

“I beg you will not smuggle in the 
American cousin,” haughtily. 

“Don't be angry; I cannot bear you to 
be angry with me,” seizing his hands and 
raising a lovely, pleading face tohim. “ It 
hurts me when you are sad, and I try to 
laugh away my pain,” with a break in her 
voice. 

“My sunshine! You are indeed the 
light of my life,” he said suddenly, and, 
taking her face in his hands, kissed it 
passionately. 

Madge started away and made for the 
window; then turned, and seeing the 
sculptor standing so dejected, she came 
back and raising his hands, kissed them, 
and saying softly, ‘‘ [1 am not angry,” she 
ran lightly away. 

One morning Madge did not come to 
the old grey house, and the sculptor wan- 
dered aimlessly about unable to concen- 
trate his attention on anything; at length 
he called Bridget, and leaning on her arm 
walked into the grounds. 


“Ah, shure, and there’s Miss Madge,” : 
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Bridget, her curiosity and interest a- 
roused. 

““Yes?” queried the sculptor faintly; 
his heart seemed to stop beating. 

** She’s puttin’ it on her finger. Now 
they are afther turnin’ back and goin’ into 
the house.” 

** And so will we, Bridget.” 

As the sculptor entered the window, he 
shut and fastened it after him, and walking 
into his studio locked the door; then he 
sat for some time with his head supported 
in his hands, thinking. Presently he got 
up and fingered the finished statue linger- 
ingly ; then, taking a soft brush, dusted it 
tenderly, and took the flowers from a bowl 
on the table, placed there but yesterday 
by his little love, and strewed them round 
about the marble figure. 

Meanwhile Madge had arrived, and 
finding her usual entrance barred, expe- 
rienced an indefinable fear as she walked 
along the top of the steps to another 
French window; it was also shut, and 
she looked through. The sculptor stood 
with his arms wound round the statue and 
his lips pressed to its cold face. 

** What did it mean?” she asked her- 
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the old woman exclaimed suddenly ; “‘and® : 
walkin’ wid a small gintleman wid fair 


hair; she’s a darlint, she is, and how 
purty she looks. Why the gintleman is 
afther givin’ her a ring,” continued 








RAISING A PLEADING FACE TO HIM, 
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self, wondering to see the flowers on the 
ground. But now the sculptor had 
moved, and she watched him with sicken- 
ing anxiety approach a wall where hung a 
variety of arms: he selected a small Cor- 
sican stiletto, and felt the edge as he came 
back to the statue. Something in his face 
seemed to freeze every vein in Madge’s 
body, every limb was petrified; but when 
he raised the stiletto suddenly and plunged 
it into his breast, she gave one great 
scream of agony, and, rushing against 
the window, smashed the glass, sprang 
through the jagged opening and dropped 
down beside him. 

“Oh, my love! Oh, my love! Let 
me die too!"’ drawing the stiletto from 
his breast and burying it deeply into her 
own. 

‘“« The ring,’ 
tor dreamily. 

In a flash Madge understood it all. 


























’ 


murmured the dying sculp- 


“OH, MY LOVE! 





LET ME DIE Too!” 
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That scene in the garden had been wit. 
nessed by old Bridget and misconstrued, 

‘“‘*T was one of mine: I had it altered 
for you,”’ she managed to say, each word 
costing her a painful effort. 

“* Madge!”"—a startling cry. ‘‘ Madge! 
—I—see—you /”’ 

It was true! Death, ere he laid his 
cold hand on his forehead, had lifted the 
weights that for twenty years had lain on 
his eyelids, and Madge saw a pair of brown 
eyes looking into hers. 

‘This is heaven!” he whispered as 
Madge put her arms round his neck and 
laid her lips on his in a kiss that ended 
only with life. 

The warm blood from the two wounds 
intermingled, and flowed in a crimson 





stream over the feet of the statue; and 
when the glow of the sunset had faded into 
night, the moon rose and bathed the group 
in a sea of silver. 



























T shall not go on much 
longer; that I vow. 

‘“‘ If she is not to be seen within the next 
moon, the palace doors shall be broken 
into and the Emperor robbed,” and the 
speaker emphatically stamped his foot. 

« Everything that can be done has been. 
We have prayed to the gods until we are 
hoarse ; our most lordly possessions have 
been showered upon them; but they 
are silent, and will open their mouths 
only when—” and the speaker paused 
and looked round—‘‘ when the Yellow 
River shall be clear,” he said with a sar- 
castic laugh ; “but the joss-houses shall 
receive my offerings no more.” With 
this threat, the speaker, bowing low, left 
his companion, and, turning down a side 
street, was soon out of sight; the first 
speaker also left the highway, and, enter- 
ing the shop of a lantern merchant, started 
with his new listener the same topic. 

“Ho! so Hal-Kuan vows to rob the 
palace and desert the joss-houses,” laughed 
the merchant: “the first is easier said 
than done; the second is better said to 
oneself. For myself I care not. Three 
wives are enough for any one man to 
manage; but with you others I truly 
agree—she ought to be brought to light,” 
and he painted assiduously on. 
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Tai-horo left 
chant’s and strolled among his numerous 
titled acquaintances, and all agreed with 
him that something must be done, and at 
once. 

Here was the Emperor, possessed of a 
most beautiful daughter, needing a hus- 


a while, the mer- 


After 


band; and here were all the would-be 
husbands refused even a sight of the 
lady’s beauty, so closely confined was she 
kept from all outside eyes. 


Only was it through the eyes and 
tongues of her maids that the outside 
world heard of her glorious, celestial 


beauty and her cruel captivity. 

The Emperor, hearing of the turmoil in 
his kingdom, was nearly driven mad with 
fear. His daughter's close imprisonment 
was forced upon him; though none knew 
save Kang-ho, the mandarin; for, at her 
birth the beautiful Mai-nan had been ter- 
ribly deformed, and it had only been 
through numerous visits to far distant 
joss-houses that the gods had promised 
coming beauty, on the one condition, that 
they alone should feast upon her loveliness 
and that no man save the Emperor‘and his 
chief mandarin— from whom there was 
little to fear, owing to his great age and 
ugliness—should instruct Mai-nan in the 
Chinese language. 
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Thus, what was to outer China a great 
marvel was to the Emperor and the 
* princess an intense torture. From her 
very babyhood she had been closely 
watched and guarded; in childhood this 
had been tolerable; she knew nothing 
better; but, as she attained more years, 
the days dragged slowly by in their end- 
less sameness, and Mai-nan, though very 
lovely, grew sullen and silent, and puffed 
her dainty pipe in quiet anger at her en- 
forced solitude. 

Four times in a year only was _ her 
loneliness broken -in upon, and this in- 
terruption Mai-nan hated like poison. 
Punctually at the same hour of the day, 
every quarter of a year, was she closely 
muffled up, safely confined in the Imperial 
carriage and driven she knew not whither. 

The ending was always the same. She 
was unveiled, only to find herself in a 
magnificently pagoda'’d temple and in the 
company of three hideous gods—squat, 


OF TOMBS. 


yellow and blear-eyed—who bestowed on 
her jewels of great beauty, which she 
spurned with her tiny foot, praised her 
loveliness, and, after an hour's conver- 
sation and cross-questioning, permitted 
her to return to the carriage once more. 

Tiny scraps of news reached her at 
times through her maids, and lately she 
had heard, with intense delight, the outside 
world’s comments on her father’s conduct. 

But, up to the present, it had only made 
his treatment of her the harsher, his visits 
the rarer, and her seclusion the more 
severe. 

At last, one morning, a strange ordet 
came; she was to appear before her father 
in the audience hall. Tremblingly she 
dressed herself in all her finery, her hair 
only remaining unadorned, she being un- 
married; wondering what could have 
caused the royal command, never before 
received. At the stated time she appeared 
before him, and even he—the Emperor 
























THE ENDING WAS ALWAYS THE SAME, 


‘ himself — could not help 
being struck with her great 
beauty, as, humbly kneeling 
before him, she begged to 
know his commands. 

**] have summoned you,” 
he answered gruffly, “to in- 
form you that I have chosen 
you a husband.” 

““A husband!” the prin- 
cess arched her pencilled 
Y brows; “but I don’t want 

‘ one.” 

The Emperor answered 
her not, but spoke some 
hasty words to an atten- 
dant, who at once left the 
hall, and returned a 
few moments later, 
followed by someone 
whom she had seen 
only too often, and 
one whom she re- 
garded with an in- 
tense hatred, Kang- 
ho, the mandarin. 

The new-comer, 
who was bent and 
wizened beyond de- 
scription, but who 
nevertheless was 
sumptuously  attir- 
ed, bowed low at the 
feet of his lord, and 
advancing to the 
side of Mai-nan, 
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lifted her tiny 
fingers to his lips. 

“ Your husband,” 
said the Emperor, 
with a lofty wave 
of his hand. For he 
had solved the diffi- 
cult problem thus: 

As China cla- 
moured for a spouse 
for his daughter, 
and the gods for- 
bade such a thing, 
there was a middle 
step to take: she 
might, at least, wed 
her tutor, the 
hideous Kang-ho, 
and so quiet the 
longings of younger 
and handsomer 
men and soothe the 
jealousy of the 
three deities. 

Mai-nan started 
back in a fright. 
This creature ! this 
old, feeble being, 
who could not sure- 
ly live many more 
moons ! 

“This my _ hus- 
band !” she scream- 
ed, stamping her 
foot, ‘I will never 
marry him, never,” 
and castinga 
shower of angry 
glances at the astonished mandarin, she 
rushed from the apartment. As she 
ran hastily towards her own room, her 
hand was gently and firmly clasped, and, 
turning round, she beheld at her feet an 
extremely handsome young man, who, as 
he smothered both her hands with kisses, 
said : 

“* Do not fear, Mai-nan; he shall not wed 
you. Watch to-night from your window.” 

As the last words left his lips she sped 
away, only just in time to escape the eyes 
of her angry father. 

Reaching her apartment, she hastily 
locked the doors, and casting herself upon 
her mat, lay there trembling with excite- 
ment. 

What did it mean? Would she, indeed, 
be saved from her lonely position—not by 
the wizened Kang-ho, but by the hand- 
some stranger ? 
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SHE STOOD AS ONE TRANSFIXED. 
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So light became her heart at the 
prospect, that her father, pausing 


.f.~ outside her door on his way from 
e— quieting the disappointed mandarin 
~ 


in the Imperial hall, was astonished 
to hear, instead of the moaning and 
sobbing he was listening for, gay 
snatches of song, sweet as a bird's, 
filling the chamber. Even the itin- 
erant barbers and cat merchants 
beneath her window, listening to her 
song, were amazed, and said : 

‘* The princess is 
gay; she has a hus- 
band.” 

As night drew on, 
and her attendants 
left her one by one, 
Mai-nan grewsilent 
and trembled in 
every limb, her 
chief thought was 
that the window 
must be watched. 
Softly she drew 
near, and crouch- 
ing beneath its sill, 
gazed steadfastly 
out on the glorious 
Chinese night, that 
grand bright blue 
darkness of sky 
that baffles all de- 
scription, on the 
moon shining calm- 
ly down on the 
rushing Yellow 
River, tipping with 
snowy fingers, the distantSeven Star Moun- 
tains, and casting into deepest darkness 
the far-away Vale of Tombs. 

Suddenly she started, and, peering out 
with anxious eyes, beheld a tightly closed 
sedan chair, carried by two muffled men. 
The foremost one perceiving her, raised his 
covering. and disclosed to her eyes her 
comforter of the morning. 

Without thought of fear, she lightly 
dropped from the window, and entering 
the chair, the palace was soon left behind. 

The swift feet of her carriers seemed 
unflagging, and it was with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction that Mai-nan watched 
the day breaking over the hills from a tiny 
opening in her chair and knew she must 
be already many miles from home. 

At last she felt her bearers stop, and 
as the carriage rested, she sprang eagerly 
to the ground, only to be received in the 
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love-like embrace of the handsome Tew- 

i. 
She struggled from his arms and turned 
with delight to view a scene altogether new 
to her. She stood as one transfixed, 
eagerly drinking in the sweet scented 
morning air, blowing softly through the 
banyan trees above her head; but turned 
at the sound of her protector’s voice. 

‘We cannot stay here,” he said anxious- 
ly; “it is but a momentary resting-place, 


“WHAT DO YOU SEEK?™~ 


_already the Emperor will be aroused. 
Can you trust all to me?” and he raise] 
two honest eyes to the girl’s face. 

‘“‘To.the end.” 

Tew-pei’s companion discreetly turned 
away his head, and there was a moment's 
silence before the ardent wooer spoke 
again. 

“I am taking you toa place of dread,” 
he said, the Vale of Tombs, “ the haunt 
of the witches, demons, evil spirits and 
soothsayers, but it is our one chance; 
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and fear not; I am Tew-pei,’ he added 
proudly, “grandson to a god, and the 
great Vale of Tombs holds no terrors for 
me; it is there we must hide and seek 
aid, for alone we can never safely fly from 
before the face of the Emperor.” 

Mai-nan does not fear; unused to the 
outer world, the Vale of Tomb holds not the 
dread over her that it does for all China; 
and she readily assents to her lover's plans.” 

Before departing for the distant gloom, 
Tew-pei’s companion bade 
them adieu, not, however, be- 
fore he had, with the other's aid, 
carefully hidden amongst the 
undergrowth the now useless 
chair.. The fugitives rested only 
till he was out of sight and 
then started once more on their 
flight. 

Five hours later they entered 
the dreary waste of the Vale of 
Tombs. They paused, hand in 
hand, at its entrance, struck 
with an icy chill at its solemn 
silence. Around them was a 
massive gloom of pine and wil- 
lows; at their feet crumbled 
the ancient coffins and urns of 
those whom the soothsayers, 
not finding (or rather not caring 
to find) on their sticks of fate 
the appointed place for their 
interment, had suffered to lie 
there unburied. The crumbling 
walls were covered with strange 
devices, praises to the gods, and 
legends of bygone families; 
very little light forced its way 
between the overhanging 
boughs, and the earth beneath 
their feet was damp and rank. 
But Tew-pei would not suffer 
the Emperors daughter to 
stop, but pushed on with all 
speed, only waiting now and 
then to raise from their path a 
fallen bough or a too loathsome skeleton. 

They paused at length before a group 
of magnificent pines, closer, darker and 
more ancient than any of the rest. 

“‘What are you stopping for?” Mai- 
nan asked in wonder. 

“It is our resting-place, the centre of 
our hopes, the temple of Heen-tsae-foh.” 

‘‘What!” Mai-nan cried; “the evil 
one of the gods?” 

“Even so,” Tew-pei answered, and, 
thrusting his way before, between the 
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massive trunks, they came at length upon 
a small open space, in the centre of which 
stood a crumbling, deserted joss-house, 
long since forsaken by Chinese worshippers 
as being the haunt of an evil and malicious 
deity. 

Together they entered and, after one 
hurried glance around, fell prostrate before 
the mouldering, filthy altar, still covered 
with fantastic figures and fate sticks, 
surrounding a wooden deity with a grin- 
ning yellow face and vacant stare. 

“It is Heen-tsae-foh,” Tew-pei whis- 
pered, awe-struck, as he kissed the ground, 
while Mai-nan followed suit, and there 
and then he began a long, melodious 
chanting, setting forth in flowery sen- 
tences the numerous virtues of the staring 
god, begging him, for the sake of some 
bygone relationship, to take pity on them 
and show some new sign of his past glory. 

Scarcely had he made an end of his 
prayer than an icy chill filled the place, 
the walls shook at the mercy of a wiid, 
thundering wind, fierce flashes of lightning 
almost blinded the eyes of the joss-house 
occupants and, while they trembled and 
shook in nameless dread, the eyes of 
Heen-tsae-foh rolled in their sockets, his 
mouth twitched and, with a low, mumbling 
and groaning, he stepped from his wooden 
platform to the ground. 

“ What do you seek ? Why disturb my 
sleep of centuries ? ” 

“It is your mighty aid we crave. Oh! 
Heen-tsae-foh, do not forsake us.” 

The god shook his head and seemed in- 
clined to step back again to his wooden 
platform, and was only stopped by the 
hand of Tew-pei, who poured out this 
time, with eloquent tongue, the tale of 
their woes. The god appeared unmoved 
at this pathetic story till Tew. pei mentioned 
the names of the three deities who had 
commanded the confinement of Mai-nan. 
Then his hitherto vacant countenance lit 
up with a diabolical grin as he stamped 
his stumpy feet and cried : 

“What! the gods who have banished 
my worshippers and spread evil fame 
around my dwelling. I will, indeed, help 
you and punish them for ever; but it will 
be my last effort, and made at the cost of 
my own power. Afterwards, the deity 
of Heen-tsae-foh will be, indeed, but 
painted wood; then—hark!” he cried, 
and to the affrighted ears of Mai-nan and 
her lover came the sound of distant shout- 
ing and trampling of feet. 
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*‘ They will find us,” the girl cried, anJ 
threw herself at the feet of the god. For 
answer, he stretched out his hands wit 
the long curling nails, over the heads of 
the fugitives, and next moment joss-house, 
crumbling ruins and Vale of Tombs had 
passed away, and, instead of the darkened 
pines, there flowed beside them the volume 
of waters of the great Yellow River, at its 
meeting with the glorious sea: but Heen- 
tsae-foh was beside them, and the trampling 
of feet was nearer than ever. 

Next moment the shores of the river 
were covered by a bustling throng, in the 
centre of which stamped and foamed the 
Celestial Emperor and the three enemies 
of Heen-tsae foh. 

When his imperial highness saw with 
whom his daughter and her lover were, he 
haughtily demanded his mighty friends to 
instantly kill the offending god; for he 
deemed, since they had caused him all 
this trouble in the satisfying of their selfish 
pleasure, the least they could do was to 
restore the kingdom to peace again. But 
the gods hesitated: they recognised with 
startled eyes the hated enemy they had 
thought exhausted centuries ago, and they 
felt his time for revenge had come. With 
a hideous smile of delighted malice, Heen- 
tsae foh pointed to the trembling deities, 
as he turned and faced the Emperor. 

“Your Celestial Highness,” he said, 
bowing low, with demoniacal smile, “‘ your 
daughter has chosen a new protector, and 
we will see which proves the stronger. 
Let their three highnesses enter with me ” 
—and he pointed to where on the sparkling 
river there lay a junk, dazzling in its mag- 
nificent splendour of golden ornamenta- 
tion and silken sails—‘ this junk; in it 
we will sail past the Melon Island and the 
Porcelain Pagoda out to sea. 

‘“]f the power of your friends is great, 
and they turn the course of the vessel back 
again, let Mai-nan and Tew-pei fall under 
your just displeasure; but if my power bethe 
greater, and its course be unchanged, then, 
O Emperor, take the wrongdoers to yoar 
heart and proclaim them royal prince and 
princess. 

In vain the gods yelled and protested. 
The Emperor was firm and fully agreed 
to the Tomb God’s plan. Into the junk 
they were hustled, followed calmly by 
Heen-tsae-foh. 

Five minutes later the shore was de- 
serted ; the people had flown on feet of air 
towards the Melon Island, there to await 
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the appearance of the beautiful junk and 
its mighty occupants. 

The Emperor was foremost amongst 
them, turning in his mind, whether to wish 
his gods to conquer and his daughter’s lover 
to perish, or whether to wish them well 
rid of, and the kingdom at peace again; 
and his feelings turned affectionately to the 
iatter hope. 

There was a clang of silvery bells, 
broken by the hideous cries and appeals 
of agonised beings; and slowly, with un- 
altered course, past the marvelling eyes of 
the astounded multitude, the junk spread 
its silvery sails out to the ocean breeze, 
sailed grandly past the Melon Island and 
the Tower of Porcelain, and in spite of the 
outstretched hands and the heartrending 





TO THE VAST, MIGHTY EXPANSE OF THE THUNDERING OCEAN. 
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yells of the three gods, softly dipped its 
glittering prow into the water as it moved 
calmly out on the waters of the Yellow 
River to the vast, mighty expanse of the 
thundering ocean. 

As the last glimpse of the mysterious 
junk faded away, and the piercing shrieks 
died on the breeze, the Emperor turned, 
and clasping Mai-nan in his arms, pressed 
her hand into that of her lover. 

All that day and night the people watched 
with untiring eyes the waters of the great 
Yellow River for the returning junk—but it 
came not, and for ever after the temple of 
the three gods remained empty, and the 
barren joss-house in the Vale of Tombs 
slowly crumbled away, adding its time-worn 
relics to the-mouldering heaps around. 
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Whispers from the Womans World. 


By FLORENCE MARY GARDINER. 








CHATSWORTH HOUSE, 


Historic Homes—CHATSWORTH. 


HATSWORTH, the ancestral home 
OC of the Cavendish Family, is pic- 
turesquely situated on the banks of 
the Derwent and amidst some of the 
most charming scenery in Derbyshire. 
This stately pile stands in relief against a 
wooded background, and is composed of 
four equal sides, surrounding a court, with 
a fountain in the centre. The somewhat 
severe Ionic outline is broken by a wing, 
which was added in 1820. The present 
mansion, however, was preceded by 
others, and one of these was for several 
years the home of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary of Scotland, when she was the 
prisoner of her Cousin Elizabeth. In the 
grounds may still be seen her favourite 
retreat, ‘“‘ the Queen’s Bower,” and in the 
neighbouring churchyard of Edenser, is 
the grave of a faithful member of her 
household, John Beton. 

The extensive gardens are laid out in 
the most elaborate manner, and fountains, 
cascades of water, statuary and magnifi- 
cent conservatories are important features 
in the landscape. A glasshouse of enor- 








mous dimensions is said to have suggested 
the idea for the building designed by Sir 
Joseph Paxton for the exhibition of 1851, 
and which was afterwards re-2rected at 
Sydenham. 

The present house, which is about two 
hundred years old, was commenced in 
1688 by William Cavendish, first Duke of 
Devonshire, and was completed by the 
late Duke in 1840. It contains a priceless 
collection of works of art, and many of the 
rooms are enriched with the matchless 
carvings of Grinling Gibbons and his 
contemporaries. In the Sketch Gallery 
may be seen a large number by the old 
masters which were purchased at great 
cost by the second Duke. 

The old state bedroom is also regarded 
with great interest by visitors. . The 
painted ceiling represents ‘“‘ Aurora chas- 
ing away the Night,” and the walls are 
hung with heavily embossed and _ gilded 
leather, showing an arabesque pattern, 
Introduced in the frieze are Medallions 
bearing the bust of one of the Dukes of 
Devonshire, his crest; coronet and mono- 
gram, and over the doors are wood carv- 
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ings consisting of 
groups of musical 
instruments. The 
mantelpiece is sur- 
rounded by deli- 
cately wrought 
cherubs, headsand 


foliage. A magni- 
ficent velvet 
canopy, bearing 


the Cavendish 
arms and other 
devices, owes its 
existence to the 
industry of Chris- 
tina, Duchess of 
Devonshire. In 
this room are pre- 
served the corona- 
tion chairs and 
footstools of 
George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, and of William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide, and a wardrobe which 
is said to have belonged to Louis XVI. 
The carved, wainscoted walls of the state 
drawing-room throw the painted ceiling 
into prominence. The subject chosen by 
the artist is the Fates cutting the thread 
of life, surrounded by other gods and god- 


desses. This apartment contains many 
interesting : curiosities among others, the 


rosary of Henry VIII.; a malachite clock 
presented by the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia, marble busts of this monarch and 
his wife, etc. etc. 

The Sabine Room, as its name denotes, 
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ENTRANCE GATE, CHATSWORTH. 


is entirely covered with a continuous 
painting depicting the Rape of the Sabines, 
treated in an allegorical manner. 

The library has eight windows and 
between each of these are presses for 
books; the opposite wall is lined in a 
similar manner, a gallery giving access to 
the upper shelves. The ends of this 
apartment are also lined with countless 
volumes, and among them are preserved a 
rich collection of MSS. Particularly 
interesting to book-lovers, from an artistic 
and historic point of view, are the Anglo- 
Saxon MS. of “‘Caedmon,” and the prayer- 
book of Henry VII. The latter has one 


hundred and eighty- 





THE GREAT CASCADE, CHAISWCRTH. 





six leaves of vellum, 
on several of which 
miniatures of ex- 
quisite colouring and 
design are painted. 
It also has a senti- 
mental value, as it 
was given by the 
King to his daughter 
Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, and con- 
tains the following 
touching lines: 

““Remembre ye Kynde 
and loving fader in yor 
prayers. Henry R. 

*“ Pray for your loving 
fader that gave you this 
booke and gave you God's 
blessing and mine.” 

A visit to Chats- 
worth would not be 



































complete without viewing the sculpture gal- 
lery, with its walls of finely-dressed sand- 
stone and doorcsses oi Derbyshire marble. 
A recumbent figure of the sleeping Endy- 
mion, guarded by his watchdog; a statue 
of Madame Mere, the parent of the first 
Napoleon, and a bust of her famous son, at 
once arrest attention. Thorwaldsen has 
executed a charming Venus holding the 
apple; also a group — Priam petitioning 





THE SCULPTURE GALLERY. 


Achilles for the dead body of Hector. 
These, however, are only a few examples 
of the works of art which have been 
brought within the limits of the gallery. 
Many others, whose beauties must be seen 
to be realised, are placed on pedestals, or 
overflow to other parts of the house. The 
charming chatelaine who presides over all 
these treasures with such charm and 
grace is Louise Frederica Augusta, Duch- 
ess of Devonshire; the daughter of the 
late Count yon Alten and widow of Wil- 
liam Drogo Montagu, seventh Duke of 
Manchester. Her second marriage took 
place so recently as August, 1892, and, if 
the voice of rumour is to be believed, a 
romantic friendship has existed for many 
years; and the influence of his present 
wife has played an important part in the 
Duke's political career.* 





* Those who would like to know more of the history 
of Chatsworth are referred to an interesting book by 
S. C. Hall and Liewellyn Jewitt, entitled “‘ The Stately 
Homes of England,” to the authors of which the pre- 
sent writer is indebted for many particulars mentioned 
in this article. 
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THe Home. 


Ir has often occurred to me that our 
kitchens are capable of possibilities which 
would render them more comfortable, 
cleanly and suitable for the work that is 
carried on therein, if a little more atten- 
tion were paid to them when they are in 
the builders’ hands. 

Tiled walls or, failing these, glazed 
bricks of various 
colours, form prettier 
mural decorations, 
than a wide expanse 
of oil paint of a non- 
descript shade, or 
than the hideous var- 
nished papers sup- 
posed to resemble 
grained wood, but 
which are only libels 
upon that material. 

A simple stained 
wooden ceiling could 
be substituted for 
lath and plaster at 
small expense; and 
lozenge-shaped 
gjuares of black and 
white stone for bricks 
of a more or less 
porous character. 
Where a_ wooden 
floor is already laid, it should be entirely 
covered with oilcloth of small design, 
and not too dark a colour. This forms 
an insurmountable barrier to cockroaches, 
crickets and other vermin. Tiles at the 
back of the stove, and two or three 
courses above the sink economize labour ; 
and a gas stove, or where this medium is 
not available, one which will burn oil or 
methylated spirits, is a source of joy to the 
cook. However good her intentions may 
be, she cannot always insure the. fire 
burning up sufficiently to boil the kettle for 
the early cup that cheers, not to mention 
shaving water, etc. etc.; and neither mis- 
tress nor maid is any the worse for a little 
well-made tea or cocoa an hour before the 
usual breakfast hour. I prefer the delicate 
aroma of Gaskin’s Pure Colonial Cocoa, 
which is unsweetened, and is more easily 
digested than those which are combined 
with sugar, starch and similar ingredients, 
to tea. But this is a personal matter, 
which no one can decide for another. 

The kitchen up-to-date should have 
good pine furniture, stained and varnished, 
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and plenty of roomy cupboards and 
drawers. A table covered with a thin 
sheet of tin, takes no harm if a boiling 
saucepan is placed upon it, and comfor- 
table rush chairs, and a cushioned basket 
ehair for times of leisure, are not expensive 
items. If punctuality and order are to be 
observed, there must be a reliable clock 
in the kitchen. It is absolutely useless to 
expect regular meals and work, if this 
detail is disregarded; and an American 
timepiece, which one day gains, the next 
loses and the third refuses to go at all, 
is conducive to squalls in the domestic 
regions. 

If servants are supplied with a reason- 
able number of labour-saving appliances, 
have their hours for meals respected, and a 
fair amount for recreation permitted them, 
they, in nine cases out of ten, repay these 
little attentions with true and faithful 
service. 


FASHIONS AND FRIPPERIES. 


One has only to take a quiet stroil down 
Oxford and Bond Streets, Piccadilly, the 
Burlington Arcade and Regent Street, to 
realise that window-dressing is no longer 
a branch of a busfness, performed in a 
more or less perfunctory manner, but a 
fine art, only 
indulged in by 
those posess- 
ing artistic 
tastes, excep- 
tional skill, 
and a quick 
eye for the 
subtle blend- 
ing of colours. 
The principal 
thoroug h fares 
of our gay Me- 
tropolis afford 
wealthy and 
poor alike, free 
gratis and for 
nothing, an 
ever-changing 
exhibition of 
all that is rich 
and rare, and 
one that no 
other capital 


in Europe 
could rival. 
From the 
meanest trades 
to those of the 


A PRETTY TEA GOWN, 








highest order, minute attention is now 
paid to detail, and, whatever the wares 
may be, they are displayed in such a 
manner that they cannot fail to attract 
and please the passer-by. Even that bét 
noir of a past generation of English. 
women, the butcher’s shop, is no longer 
a source of repulsion and disgust. White 
tiled walls and marble slabs, form an 
appropriate resting-place for well-dressed 
meat of every description, and spotless 
cleanliness prevails. Fish and poultry 
receive the same tender care, and those 
colours which contrast to best advan- 
tage (as, for example, the silvery scales 
of the salmon, the rich crimson of the 
lobster, or delicate pink of the prawn 
and the neutral tinted shell of the oyster), 
are invariably placed in juxtaposition. 
Fennel and heather are also important 
adjuncts from a decorative point of view. 
Confectioners and caterers are well to the 
fore, and tempt the eye as well as the 
palate, by garnishings of every device and 
colour. Floral depéts are converted into 
fairy groves by the aid of virgin cork, 
looking-glass, miniature icebergs, palms, 
ferns, and a wealth of blossom; crystal 
and delicately painted china, have their 
beauties revealed by cunningly disposed 
and carefully 
shaded electric 
light. Quaint 
forms in brass 
and copper, 
shine with a 
ruddy gleam, 
and gems of 
dazzling _ bril- 
liance and sil- 
ver plate are 
thrown into re- 
lief by -back- 
grounds of 
laintly - tinted 
velvet. House- 
hold _ plenish- 
ings of every 
sort and kind 
appeal to those 
who look upon 
their homes as 
the centre of 
the universe; 
and richest 
fabrics are 
destined to 
clothe the hu- 


AN EVENING GOWN, RE-MADE man form. 
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ELECTRIC-BLUE CLOTH COSTUME FOR CHILD. 


A NEW VISITING COSTUME, 
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EAU DE KIL SATIN EVENING GOWN, 


Truly a panorama of Oriental splendour, 


season it is necessary to take counsel, so 


and oftentimes a stumbling-block to the 
fin de sidcle woman. 


vir- 


gins, be unprepared when the bridegroom 
I - 
avoid 


With the near approach of the London 
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being a source of annoyance and. an eye- 
sore to our friends, who regard any lapses 
in our toilet as a direct and deliberate 
insult to their dig- 
nity. Evening gowns 
naturally engage a 
good deal of atten- 
tion, and the two 
models given this 
month cannot fail to 
satisfy our readers. 
The first of these 
lends itself to a 
variety of fabrics, 
and its classical out- 
iine adapts it to a 
mebuim figure. It 
would be charming 
in eu de Nil satin with 
passementerie of a 
deeper shade, and 
the flounce, under- 
sleeves and bertha of 
black” Maltese lace. 
Or the desizn could 
be carried out in 
cream or torquoise 
satin duchesse, with 
equally good effect. 
A‘simple silk dress 
of any colour could 
be successfully re- 
modelled on the lines 
suggested in another 
sketch, with a few 
yards of velveteen or plush, and would pre- 
sent few difficulties to the ‘amateur mo. 
diste. A pretty tea-gown is an indispensabie 
adjunct to every lady’s wardrobe, and may 


LING COSTUM*. 


be regarded by those in doubt as a distinct | 


economy ; for it is quite suitable, if well 
chosen and tastefully made, fora dinner en 
famille, and takes the place of a more ex- 
pensive dress, to the obvious advantage of 
the latter. One composed of dove-coloured 
Irish poplin, with a drapery of ivory 
Valenciennes lace, is sure to meet with 
approval. The waist is confined by a 
simple satin sash of the darker tint, and 
bows of the same are used on the bodice. 
For a smart visiting-dress nothing could 
be prettier than a simple gown of fawn 
cloth, outlined with black velvet, and 
worn over a vest and under-sleeves of 
cream Liberty silk. A large black velvet 
hat, with plumes of ostrich feathers and 
fan-shaped bows of cream silk, completes 
this stylish costume. Another figure shows 
a useful walking or travelling costume of 
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USEFUL WALKING OR TRAVEL 





shrunk navy serge, trimmed with fancy 
black braid. A habit-bodice is worm 
beneath the single-breasted coat, or jj 
desired, a waistcoat of serge, drill or other 
material can be substituted. For hard 
wear nothing can equal serge, and when 
tailor-made, it will present a good ap 
pearance for an astonishing length of time 

Alpacas, satin cloths, cashmeres and 
similar fabrics are in great request, and 
are well adapted for children’s frocks 
where the minimum of cost and _ the 
maximum of wear are required. The 
school dress can be made in any of these 
materials, and can be trimmed with vel- 
vet of a darker shade, or in some cases 
with black. Our artist has designed a 
bewitching little costume for a younger 
child, of electric-blue cloth, the cape and 
upper-sleeves are edged with velvet, and 
the soft silk yoke and under-sleeves, with 
turned-down collar and cuffs, are of soft 
silk, exactly matching the cloth. A pic- 
turesque velvet hat, with ostrich tips, forms 
a fitting background for the fresh young 
face beneath. 

I wish’ to bring before the notice of 
our country readers, 
as well as those who 
live in London, a 
new departure or- 
ganised by the Lon. 
don Shoe Company, 
at their premises, 
116 and 117, New 
Bond Street, W. 
- This enterprising 
firm, for the benefit 
of past, present and 
future © customers, 
have furnished and 
decorated in the 
most sumptuous 
manner, three hand- 
some club-rooms, so 
that their numerous 
clients can have a 
convenient rendez- 
vous in the West 
End where they can 
make appointments 
with friends, spend 
an hour or two in 
the intervals of shop 


SCHOOL DRESS FOR YOUNG . 
GIRL. ping,read the papers, 

do their correspond- 

ence or obtain light refreshments at a 
nominal cost—in fact, enjoy all the ad 
vantages of a club without entrance fee 
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or annual subscription. Tickets will be 
jssued to a limited number of ladies on 
application to the courteous Manager of 
the Company, providing two satisfactory 
references are given. Each member has 
the privilege of nominating one other. 
Holders of tickets are entitled to an ab- 
solutely free use of the salon, writing- 
room, boudoir and dressing-room during 
business hours, and are not expected to 
make purchases in the warehouse when 
passing through. The apartments contain 
two handsome pianos, some fine works of 
art, and the cosiest and most enticing 
easy-chairs and lounges, upholstered in 
strawberry brocade. The drawing-room 
is divided by Corinthian pillars, and the 
pale pink draperies harmonise well with 
the delicate green walls and white en- 
amelled paint. In glass cases in the ad- 
joining warehouse, | noticed the newest 
designs for evening shoes. The “ Hazel- 
dine” (16s. gd.), made of softest glacé kid, 
studded and embroidered with jet and 
bearing a beaded buckle, obtained the 
first prize —a magnificent piano — in the 
recent competition. The “ Pansy” is a 
dainty satin slipper in fifty different shades. 
with a single flower in place of the usual 
bow, and which I was astounded te find 
covld be purchased for. the exceedingly 
moderate sum of 5s. 11d. ‘La Jacque 
line” is another prettily embroidered kid 
or bronze shoe, which may be bought for 
15s. 94. Finest spun silk and lisle open- 
work hosiery in any colour cost respect- 
tively 2s..11d. and 1s. 74d. per pair, and 
the price of the daintiest brocade and satin 
bags lined with sarcenet, for 
holding shoes, fan, opera 
glass, etc., is only half-a- 
crown, 

I have quoted prices for 
the benefit of those who live 
at a distance, and it should 
be remembered that country 
orders are sent, post free, 
from 116, Bond Street, W., 
and from 45a, Cheapside, the 
City warehouse. 

“Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness,” is a motto which 
might be inscribed on the 
National Arms, for the proud 
inhabitants of Albion are 
second to none in their sin- 
cere affection for soap and 
water. The majority would 
as soon think of omitting 
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their breakfast as the matutinal tub, and 
regard with disgust the primitive ablutions 
of their Continental neighbours. The 
soap we use is also an important matter, 
and those which are technically known 
as super-fatted are to be preferred for 
delicate skins. So far back as the time 
of Pliny soap is referred to, and that 
philosopher remarks that the best then 
came from Germany. As the price was very 
high, the Romans sometimes substituted a 
certain root, found in Africa, which, when 
boiled, gave forth lather; and fine sand, 
rubbed in the body with the hand, was 
used for cleansing purposes by slaves and 
those of low degree. Among the wonder- 
ful discoveries at Pompeii a few years 
since was a soap-boiler’s shop; and the soap, 
even after an interval of eighteen hundred 
years, had not lost its virtue. 

This necessary of daily life is twice men- 
tioned in the Bible. Jeremiah, who lived 
600 B.C., writes:— ‘“ Though thou wash 
thee with water, and take thee much soap, 
yet thy iniquity is marked before me, saith 
the Lord God”; and Malachi, two hun- 
dred years later, speaks of ‘ Fuller's Soap.” 
Perfumes, too, played an important part 
in the toilettes of the fair sex in ancient 
days, particularly among Orientals. They 
sprinkled their wearing apparel with 
scented oils or waters, or fumigated them 
with the incense from odoriferous woods, 
and wore small bags of: fragrant herbs 
sewn into their clothing. A sweet:smelling 
earth, called ares, found in Palestine, was 
largely used for scenting the handkerchief; 
and civet is also a very ancient perfume, 
as was spikenard. The latter, 
perhaps the most costly of an- 
cient perfumes, was brought 
by overland route from India, 
where it was grown, to Persia 
and Syria. Horace bears 
witness to its great value, 
and states that a small onyx 
box of it was equivalent to 
a large vessel of wine. The 
Romans gave the name of 
nardus to the plant, and that 
of nardum to its aromatic 
essence, used apparently as 
an essential oil, or attar, as it 
is called in the East. Rim- 
mel, in his book of perfumes, 
gives many interesting par- 
ticulars on this subject, and, 
among other things, tells us 
that saffron was one of the 
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favourite scents of the Romans. Their 
apartments and banqueting halls were 
strewed with this plant; and extracts 
flowed in tiny streams, or descended in 
odorous showers over the guests. For 
private use, perfumes were generally en- 
closed in bottles made of alabaster or 
onyx, and, when required for the bath, 
were carried in a round box of ivory, 
called a _ sarthecium. The commoner 
kinds were sold in little gilt shelis and 
vessels of clay. Alcoholic perfumes do 
not appear to have been known until the 
fourteenth century, and the earliest of 
these, “‘ Hungary Water,” was so named 
because it was made in the year 1370, for 
Queen Elizabeth of Hungary. This lady 
obtained the recipe from a hermit, and 
after using it became so lovely that at the 
mature age of seventy-two, she received an 
offer of marriage fromthe King of Poland. 
This story, taken from a work published 
in Frankfort, in 1639, is related by Beck- 
man in his History of Inventions, the 
author of which ungallantly doubts its 
accuracy—a conclusion for which there is 
little excuse, as he had noright to question 
the fascinations and captivating powers of 
ladies of any age, with or without the aid 
of Hungary Water. 

‘*But why this dissertation on soaps and 
perfumes ?” I hear my readers asking. 

I can only claim their courtesy and reply 
that the few facts I have given on the 
subject were suggested by a recent visit 
to a well known soap and scent factory— 
that of Messrs. J. Grossmith and Son, 85, 
Newgate Street, London, the proprietors 
of which kindly permitted me to examine 
at leisure the various processes of the per- 
fumer’s art. There I found that female 
labour was by no means despised. Deft- 
handed lassies were busily employed in 
bottling, capping and labelling scents of 
every description, and in packing the most 
delicately perfumed soaps for the retail 
trade. Of the virtue of the latter I can 
speak from personal experience, and can 
cc- Sdently recommend ‘‘Hasu no Hana” 
—in plain English, the “ Japanese Lotus 
Lily,” a fragrant soap, which is unrivalled 
for the complexion and a veritable balm 
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for an irritable skin. A dentifrice and 
perfume of the same name, fulfil in the 
most perfect manner all the requirements 
of the toilette. Another delightful soap, 
containing the cream of emollients for the 
human cuticle, is called ‘“* The Hygienic.” 
It lathers well, both in hot and cold water, 
and exhales a delightful odour. The 
‘“‘ Betrothal Bouquet,’ dedicated by gra- 
cious permission to Princess May, has a 
distinctive floral character, and has been 
largely patronised by those who are con- 
noisseurs of perfumes. A perfect boon to 
invalids are the neat little crystal bottles 
of violet smelling salts, which are most 
refreshing and invigorating. The goods 
supplied by this firm are all enclosed in 
pretty fancy cases, appropriately inscribed, 
which makes them very suitable for pre- 
sents. 

Gifts to our lady friends, however, are 
not difficult to choose, it is only when we 
have to select something for the genus homo, 
that our brains are racked with torture, 
At one period of my life I settled the 
matter to my own satisfaction, if not to 
theirs, when I wanted to be very generous, 
by presenting a walking-stick to those 
whom my soul delighted to honour. But 
even walking-sticks, however handsome, 
pall after a time, especially when a long 
row of them meets the eye, each time one 
enters one’s dressing room. So I deemed 
it wiser to transfer my affection to pipes, 
for it has not yet been my lot to discover 
the man whose soul is not stirred with the 
deepest emotion, when the opportunity is 
afforded him, of adding one more briar- 
root or meerschaum to his cherished col- 
lection. Buying pipes, however, for the 
first half-dozen or so, is not all plain sail- 
ing, so I confided my difficulties to the 
most inveterate smoker of my acquaint- 
ance, who gave me the address of a really 
reliable firm, from whom I could make my 
purchase with perfect confidence. Though 
I feel I am making an immense sacrifice 
in divulging the name, selfishness was 
never my besetting sin, so under the bond 
of the strictest secrecy, listen while | 
whisper—Allen and Wright, 217, Picca- 
dilly, London. 
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NOTIONS FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 
By Joun A. STEvART. 


* RAY excuse the liberty I am 
Pp taking,” said a mild little man 
in the mildest of voices the 
other evening in the train, “ but are you 
interested in prize fights?” I was reading 
a gushing article in my favourite paper on 
the happy reconciliation of the Kaiser 
and Bismarck, and must have looked up 
with some degree of surprise expressed in 
my face. 

“IT know it is an odd question,” added 
the little man, smiling urbanely upon me, 
“a very odd question indeed to put toa 
casual fellow-traveller ; but I gather that 
prize fighting is at present a matter of 
livety concern to Englishmen.. Here,” 
and he turned over the pages of a great 
daily that vaunts itself on its unexcep- 
tionable moral tone, “here is a graphic 
and circumstantial account—I will go 
further and call it a thrilling account— 
of the meeting at Jacksonville between 
an Englishman and an American, repre- 
senting, as I like to think, the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. Now, 
sir, do you think the press would devote 
so much space and ability to a subject in 
which readers were not interested ?” 


1 replied that it was quite unlikely. 

“Quite unlikely!” repeated the little 
man, beaming unctuously. ‘ Quite un- 
likely! You are perfectly right, sir. The 
press knows its business—that is beyond 
question. What the public wants that 
the press provides, and the public wants 
to know all about prize fights. An elec- 
tion, or a boat race, or a scandal in high 
life, or a mysterious murder is good, but 
nothing stirs people like a rattling descrip- 
tion of a prize fight.” 

‘Do you think that is at all to the 
credit of the people ?” demanded a har! 
voice. It belonged to a lady in a corner 
of the compartment. Besides the harsh 
voice, she had spectacles, a square jaw, 2 
resolute expression, an uncertain com- 
plexion and a severely plain dress, dask 
in colour. Her age was doubtful. |! 
judged she had just come from a women’s 
rights meeting, at which the men got a 
glorious wigging. 

‘That depends, madam,” returned the 
little man mellifluously, with a gallant 
salaam; ‘‘that depends—I must confess 
to a partiality for a good prize fight.” 

The lady eved him steadily and sternly 
allover. ‘ It is nota taste of which a 
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lady can be supposed to approve,” went 
on the little man: he would -have said 
more, but he was interrupted 

«“¥You will pardon .me, sir, for asking,” 
snapped the lady, jerking her head so 
violently that the spectacles threatened 
to fly from her nose, ‘is it possible for a 
gentleman to have tastes of which a lady 
cannot approve ?” 

‘** That,” responded the littie man, in the 
suavest manner imaginable, ‘“ would de- 
pend very’ much on the lady—very much 
indeed. Our grandmothers were not 
averse to a little manly sport.” 

**So much the worse for us,”’ answered 
the lady sharply, sitting up very straight. 
“Had they done their duty, sir, in the 
past, the world would not be the chaos of 
evil and injustice we find it to-day.” 

*«- Possibly, possibly,” chirruped the little 
man; ‘‘ we never know what might be if 
certain things had been which were not. 
But I declare to you, madam, that after 
fifty years’ experience of the world—I 
am*no chicken—I find it very much to 
my taste, very much indeed. Perhaps, 
madam, you would favour us with your 
opinion of prize-fighting ?” 

‘It is given in one word,” said the lady 
fiercely —‘t ABOMINABLE.” 

The little man laughed quietly, rubbing 
his hands. “There is nothing like con- 
ciseness,” he remarked blandly. ‘I value 
it very greatly—very greatly indeed. I 
think I am safe in saying, madam, tliat if 
everyone were so concise as you are, there 
would be fewer misunderstandings in the 
world. The quality of conciseness must 
commend itself to all intelligent and right- 
minded persons. But, as touching prize- 
fights—and I am sure you will excuse me 
for being as candid as, to our great de- 
light, you have shown yourself—[ cannot 
help thinking them an extremely manly 
and agreeable form of recreation. You 
will not misunderstand me, madam—I 
mean, of course, the part of' looking on.” 

The lady became stiffer and more 

austere. ‘ Why, sir,”’ she said, “you 
would have us turn back the horologe of 
time a full half century! You would have 
us return to the savage customs of bar- 
barians. I am glad to say the world is 
marching — that civilisation is progres- 
sing.” 
‘And I assure you, madam, I am un- 
feignedly pleased to hear it,” observed the 
little man, with an increasing softness of 
manner, 





‘*There are people,” cried the lady, 
showing symptoms of oratovical eloquenee, 
‘“who would be glad to see us all savages 
and apes again—ay, cannibals eating one 
another.” 

‘I perceive you are acquainted with 
Darwin,” said the little man. “He was 
a great man, I believe, in spite of his low 
notion of the origin of the race. Well, 
well, we are not responsible for the eccen- 
tricities of our ancestors ;.nor need we be 
altogether ashamed of them. They were 
picturesque; I think, madam, you will 
admit that,” 

But it was hard to guess what madam 
might admit. 

“If it is picturesque to fight like wild 
beasts, to maltreat women, and live as 
brutes would not deiyn to live, then our 
ancestors were highly picturesque,” she 
replied ; “‘and as to your prize-fighting, 
1 would have all concerned in it, or in any 
way connected with it, flayed alive.” 

“It is not my custom to contradict a 
lady,” remarked the little man, without 
any diminution of affability, “ but if any- 
one else were to tell me that of you, I 
think I should be tempted to return a flat 
negative.” 

The train stepped, the lady rose, and 
the little man made haste to open the 
door for her. Passing out as uprightas a 
judge or a grenadier, she shot a glance of 
rebuke at him. ‘“ Before you are much 
older,” she said, “* you shall find women 
administering the law, and then there will 
be a speedy end to your prize- fighting.” 

The littlke man bowed politely with a 
“‘God forbid, madam.” He watched her 
until she was lost in the crowd, and then 
turned to me in a confidential attitude: 

“That, sir, | presume, is one of the 
strong-minded women of whom we read,” 





“IT 1S GIVEN IN ONE WORD—ABOMINABLE.” 
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he said. “1am a bachelor, and 
have, therefore, but a superficial 
knowledge of the sex. 1 am told 
a strong-minded woman is the 
devil in petticoats. The report, 
however, may be libellous. 1 dare 
savy there are many charming 
women with strong minds, though 
they make the bachelor pause, 
sir—pause and consider before 
taking the matrimonial leap, 
which, I am told, is a leap in the 
dark, I confess I should loak 
with dismal apprehensions at the 
prospect of marrying our friend. 
But there, there, we must not be 
wanting in chivalry. Why snould 
the good lady not have a_ hus- 
band? «But revenons & nos moutons 

—let us get back to our mutton, as | 
have heard a droll dog translate it. I 
have seen al! the noted prize-fighters 
of my day—every one of them, sir— 
Jem Belcher, the Game Chicken, and 
the rest—and I can honestly say I 
never looked on nobler specimens of our 
race I can never aspire to do anything 
in the ring myself; nature has ‘curtailed 
me of my fair proportion.’ She does that 
without compunction—some fault in the 
ancestors, I suppose. though I do not 
remember that Mr. Darwin explains the 
point. I verily believe a bouncing boy of 
ten could knock me over; and perhaps 
that is why I admire the savage (the word 
is the lady's) instinct, which makes a man 
fight and enjoy his bruises. I am in- 
formed, sir, that we are all to be bald 
shortly; civilisation is to relieve us of 
our hair. Well, what the gods send we 
must accept, but I trust we shal] not reach 
that stage of refinement.in my time. All 
the prize-fighters I have ever known have 
had good heads of hair.” 

The train was slowing upagain. ‘ Un- 
fortunately this is my station,” said the 
little man. “ But I shouid like, sir, to 
have half an hour’s talk with you on the 
subjects we have broached. Here is my 
card: if you are ever in my direction, I 
shall take it as an honour if you will look 
in upon me. I think, sir, when ladies 
begin to threaten, it is time men were 
looking to themselses.” 

The train stopped, and we parted. 


ob nk * 


I stowed the card in my case among 
other nondescripts, wondering who and 
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THE LITTLE MAN OPENED 1HE DOOR. 


what the little man could be, and also 
what prize fights and the rule of women 
are likely to bring us to. It was a plea- 
sant speculation with me so far as the 
government of the fair sex is concerned. 
I have no doubt that when the ladies 
come to their own, they will make 
excellent councillors, legislators, judges, 
coroners, sheriffs, policemen, company 
directors and naval and military com- 
manders. That will probably be the 
millennium which has been prophesied 
when we shall all be subject to the law of 
love. I am not sure, indeed, that an 
erring girl would receive much sympathy 
from a jury of matrons, directed by a lady 
judge of the stamp that the littleman would 
hesitate to marry. But I am sure that a 
handsome young man who got into trouble, 
either through the affairs of the heart or 
from an excess of aniinal or other spirits. 
would be leniently treated, and I feel 
certain that it would be quite a pleasure 
to obey the pretty girls who would patrol 
the streets as police. We have been 
hearing a good deal lately about ‘the 
revolt of the daughters.” One would 
imagine from the excitement that prevails 
in some quarters, that the young ladies of 
the nation had entered into a conspiracy 
to capture the whole herd of men and 
make them slaves. But the rebellion is 
merely sportive, and does not indicate 
any tendency that is likely to disturb the 
peace of the world. Perhaps it is the 
mothers, rather than the daughters, who 
are to blame. Give the young ladies a 
chance, I will not say of showing their 
paces, but of indicating their talents. 
The conventions of society have cribbed, 
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cabined and con- 
fined them too long. 
Let them strike for 
freedom, let them 
grasp power—if 
they can, in a word, 
let them have a free 
hand. Ifthey prove 
themselves capable 
governors, wise ad- 
ministrators, up- 
right judges, shrewd 
merchants and 
speculators, men 
will be relieved of 
much trouble, and 
can devote them- 
selves to the de- 
lights of “ minding 
the baby,” while the 
wives go bravely 
forth to battle with 
the world and earn 
the household 
bread. As one who 
likes his ease in his 
inn, or anywhere 











ata ~ our reformers, our 
eget educationists, our 
philosophers, who 
preach the seduce. 
tive doctrines of the 
evolution of man 
from a lower to a 
higher condition of 
being, are not im. 
posing on them. 
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“ Veneering oft 
outshines the solid 
wood ”’ says Burns, 
who assuredly knew 
something of the 
frailties and the 
frauds of his kind. 
It must be admitted 
that our barbarous 
instincts display 
themselves with 
marvellous alacrity 
THE LADY POLICEMAN. on the slightest 


opportunity. Con- 


else, I must confess the prospect is by no _ sider’Arry on Bank-holiday; think of even 


means unpleasing. 
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Regarding prize fights, I am in some easily the best of us might lapse into bar- 
doubt. I have never had the felicity of  barism Some say that the process of 
seeing a pitched battle between two prize degeneration is going on in spite of out 
boxers, and it is questionable whether I bands of zealous moralists and the culture 
should enjoy it if 1 were accorded the whereof Oxford undergraduates write with 
opportunity of witnessing one. One can so many superlatives. For this degeneracy 
scarcely imagine that twostrongmenmaul- different causes are assigned by different 


ing each other can be an elevating 
spectacle. Our friend, the little 
man, thought encounters in the 
ring a manly kind of sport. The 
Prince of Wales, and other great 
personages, are evidently of the 
same mind. The public, too, 
agrees with the little man in the 
opinion that scarce anything is so 
thrilling as a proper account of a 
good duel with the fists. I submit 
the sentiment diffidently, but does 
not this prove that the old Adam 
is still strong in the race? The 
lady with the square jaw and the 
spectacles seemed to think that 
civilisation is advancing. Can we 
be quite certain that the culture 
and humanity we vaunt are the 
genuine articles, and not clever 
counterfeits? Are we sure that 





the discreet and modest ’Arriet on an aut- 
ing and under the influence of an extra 
glass of strong ale, and you will see how 
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authorities. The National Observer, for 
example, believes that not only the ring 
but the world in general is suffering 
grievous harm from the craze for adver- 
tisement. Formerly men did their busi- 
ness—stripped and fought, or got married, 
or wrote books and plays, or started 
companies and bought houses and lands 
without shouting to their fellows to ob- 
serve and admire. To-day we court 
notice and plot jor advertisement. It is 
not enough to doa thing: the universe 
must be informed with clamerous tooting 
that it is done, how it was done, and what 
a majestic figure the blushing hero cut in 
the doing of it. Vanity is the peculiar 
characteristic of the age. Shall I say 
that vanity prompted the revolt of the 
daughters? That would be unchi- 
valrous, but it may be said, without 
any breach of the laws of gallantry, 
that vanity prompts many an absurd 
action on the part of the sons. The 
press is a good deal to blame for the 
itching desire to be making a fuss 
which tortures so many people. If, 
in the elegant language of Mr. 
Micawber, it is the palladium of 
human liberty, it is also too often a 
colossal agency for puffery. We who 
are behind the scenes know how 
contemptible are the merits of Jones, 
but when by much scheming he 
manages to get half a column in the 
morning paper the outside world 
concludes he is a great man; and, 
having succeeded once in advertising 
himself, he must go on plotting for 
pufis. There is an insatiable appetite 
in this era for publicity—publicity, and 
ever more publicity. In the ring, in art, 
in literature, in commerce, in law, in 
medicine, in the Church, in all departments 
of human activity one discerns the itch 
for notoriety. I am not sitting in judg- 
ment ; I am merely stating facts of which 
the social historian will have to take 
cognizance. What the abiding results of 
the craving I have mentioned are, or will 
be, let that same historian discover. But 
in the meantime it is the cause of much 
hasty and scamped work, for men and 
women are so eager to be praised and 
written about that they cannot take time 
or pains to do their best. Is this another 
of the blessings of civilisation ? 
* - 7. 

Just in the moment we are discussing 

social difficulties and the “revolt of the 
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daughters”’ in England, a letter of vital in- 
terest, bearing not remotely on these ques- 
tions appears in a daily paper. I forget the 
exact percentage by which women exceed 
men in this country. I know it is con- 
siderable, and I fancy it causes some sore 
hearts. For, as our law forbids a man to 
take unto himself more than one wife, it 
follows that a certain proportion of ladies 
must inevitably live and die disconsolate 
old maids. Hitherto that has been the 
doom which our legislators, in their 
wisdom, appointed for the superfluous 
woman. But the letter above referred 
to, which appeared in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, must have cheered many who have 
been hopelessly pining for husbands by 
the prospects it opens up. A gentleman 





CONCLUDES HE IS A GREAT MAN 


in Manitoba, yearning for the tender com- 
panionship ot a consort, wrote to this 
country for a wife. The letter was not 
couched in amatory terms; on the con- 
trary, it was purely commercial, being, 
indeed, no more than an order for a wife. 
as it might be an order for a piano, or a 
kitchen dresser, or any other domestic 
article. This is not a romantic mode of 
courtship. Even Barkis would have hada 
soul above it: but then the Manitoba gen- 
tleman evidently means business, and that 
is much. So many gay Lotharios goa 
courting in these days with idle intent, 
that a man who is in earnest may be for- 
given for his bluntness. And I have no 
doubt that the letter, prosaic as it was, 
roused many pleasing anticipations among 
the eligible. The requisite qualities in th. 
prospective wife are described minutely 
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by one who is evidently not given to 
flights of fancy. Candidates for the 
Manitoba gentleman’s hand and heart 
must undergo a preliminary examination 
in certain kinds of knowledge, and produce 
satisfactory testimonials as to character 
and temper. 


x 


The literary market, to use a Stock Ex- 
change phrase, has been dull of late. 
Publishers and booksellers have been 
complaining of bad times, and certainly 
the number of good books issued during 
the last few weeks has been small. The 
fifth-rate novelist and the minor poet have, 
of course, been busy; both are as indus- 
trious as the ant, and in every way as 
potent examples to the sluggard. But 
while their diligence is beyond praise, 
unhappily its results are not above cavil. 
I suppose it will always remain one of the 
profound mysteries of human nature why 
men and women, endowed with no real 
faculty for literature, will go on writing. 
That they do go on is a sad fact, and that 
they have recently been going on with 
especial assiduity many disappointed wit- 
nesses are ready to prove. Many works 
of high pretensions in these days go to 
the butterman’s. Of these we need not 
take account, because what is still-born 
can have little interest for, or influence 
upon the world. Fortunately, a few books 
stand out from the flood of commonplace. 
Lewis Carroll, for example, has given us 
“Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded” (Mac- 
millan and Co.), a delightful medley of 
nonsense and wisdom. The first is per- 
haps less conspicuous than in former books 
from the same pen, and the last rather 
more. There is nothing in the new vo- 
lume quite equal in ridiculousness to “‘ The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” but it con- 
tains much that will make people of all 
ages laugh; and a hearty laugh in this 
age of grim seriousness is a thing for 
which all sane folks will be genuinely 
grateful. Another book, entirely different, 
but excellent of its kind, is “* The Way 
They Loved at Grimpat,” by Mrs. E. 
tentoul Esler (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co.). It is a collection of short 
tories, delineating village life, and in 
charm and quiet power would not be un- 
worthy of Jane Austen. Mrs. Esler has 
nastered the art of the short story, and | 
<hall look for still better work from her 
pen. Meantime, I cordially recommend 





“The Way They Loved at Grimpat” as 
an admirable and interesting piece of work. 
But the best of recent books, at any rate 
in fiction, is “‘A Gentleman of France,” 
by Stanley J. Weyman (Longmans). 
For some years Mr. Weyman has heen 
making his way quietly as a writer of his- 
torical romance of rare quality. His first 
tale, ‘“*The House of the Wolf,” was 
capital. ‘“ The Story of Francis Cludde” 
was still better; but better than either is 
“*A Gentleman of France.” It is in the 
manner of Dumas, but with a strong and 
distinctive fascination of its own. The 
style is first-rate—supple, easy, graceful, 
yet forcible and expressive; the charac- 
ter drawing is often exquisite, and the 
adventures are such as will carry the most 
hardened novel-reader triumphantly from 
start to finish. Its weakness is a defect, 
or rather, a lack of humour; and yet the 
heroic narrator is not without his touches 
of pleasantry. He has not much time or 
opportunity for fun, and on the whole it 
would, perhaps, be incongruous, consider- 
ing his character and environment. “A 
Gentleman of France” is the best story 
we have had for many a day. 
J. A.S. 
—— 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
By FitzGeraLp ARTHUR 


Since writing my last notes for this 
magazine, several pieces have been pro- 
duced, but one, particularly, has caused 
a considerable stir among both actors and 
critics: ‘An Old Jew,” has come and 
gone at the Garrick. I may mention, en 
passant, that one of the chief reasons of its 
withdrawal has been the unsatisfactory 
state of health of Mr. Hare. 

It will be admitted by all, I think, that 
the production and mounting of the play 
was everything that could be desired. 
To my mind, the acting, also, left but 
little room for fault-finding, and at this 
late bour of the day I am not going to 
say much, if anything, about the actors or 
their performances. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy has undoubtedly, 
or perhaps | may say had, a bee in his 
bonnet, and when writing this play he 
let his zeal outrun his discretion, yet I 
see no reason for some of the scathing 
criticisms “ An Old Jew” called forth. The 
Daily Telegraph ruthlessly tore the piece 
to shreds, and described it as “a picture 
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of an ideal old man placed against a back- 

roundof unnatural! moonlight.” It goes on 
to.call the Moonlight Club “a grotesque 
caricature.” The Bertie Burnsides and 
James Brewsters and Willie Wandles do 
not exist, says the critic of the Tele- 
graph. Would it be surprising to hear 
that they do, andthat many of his confréres, 
be they ever so insignificant, know they 
do? Can we not all place each one dis- 
tinctly and clearly? Is Slater not in 
existence? True he is not much to the 
front just now, yet don’t we all .know the 
Slater of the Vulture ? Thenamesareeasily 
substituted for the man and the paper. 
Has the critic of the Telegraph never hearil 
of such, or is it that he is wilfully blind ? 
I know dozens of other pressmen who 
have and who can, one and all, unani- 
mously point out Slater. 

It seems to me to be the fashion some- 
what of late to have a *‘ Pope of Criticisin,” 
and what he decrees to be right or wrong, 
every one else agrees and says such is the 
case. Now I, for one, refuse to pav 
homage at this shrine. I take it—I may 
he wrong, and I am open to correction — 
I take it, it is our bounden duty to 
record facts with our humble opinions 
thereon, and that we should in no wise 
allow our personal feelings, our likes or 
dislikes, to, in any way, bias our writings. 
Yet what takes place often? Do we not 
read some fulsome, gushing notice or some 
maliciously- worded paragraph, and at 
once see the hand of friend or foe in it? 
Again, who has not met Bertie Burnside? 
He is what some people would call a 
smart, up-to-date journalist, but what I 
would style a mischief-making, scandal- 
mongering cad. His motto: ‘First 
invent your news and then. bring it to 
pass” is very true. I could quote case 
after case of it, but two will suffice; and 
wnere could I better turn than to this very 
notice in the 7 elegraph. 

After going on to say that “ the nervous 
force of Mr. Abingdon, the histrionic skill 
of Mr. William Day, the daring caricature 
of Mr. Scott Buist, the curiously obser- 
vant powers of Mr. Gilbert Farquhar and 
Mr De Lange might be better employed 
than personating men who, if they ever 
lved, are nowadays as extinct as the 
dodo,” he picks out two actors, who, 
having a fair chance, distinguished them- 
selves. Now, undoubtedly, the first of this 
brilliant pair did; he is acknowledged 
to be a sterling actor; he was given an 
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opportunity, and he scored, and scored 
heavily. 

But of the second of these gentlemen 
I cannot sayso much. I do not want to 
say one word against this second excep- 
tion; he may be, he possibly is, a most 
competent actor and a very good fellow. 
I personally do not know him, and there- 
fore cannot be accused of private feeling 
The Daily Telegraph says :—* In the luck- 
less, unhappy and discordant scene there 
came to the front a young actor of evident 
observation, who, with a very few words, 
showed that he has probably found his 
vocation, and that this is only an earnest 
ot better things to come.”” Now, I defy 
anyone, even Mr. Irving himself, to mak2 
anything out of the part which brought 
this young actor to the front—it does not 
coasist of half-a-dozen lines altogether. 
I bzlieve he says once, in repetition of an 
order given him, “ Brandy and curagoa ?"’ 
and again he exchanges a word or two 
with Slater. Hence, I ask: Are there no 
Bertie Burnsides now? Are they as ex- 
tinct as the dodo? “First invent your 
news, and then bring it to pass.” Firse 
tell the public so-and-so is a_ talented 
actor, and then try and make him so. 

The other day one of our eveninz 
papers gave forth an important item ol 
political news, as a fact, only to have it 
promptly contradicted by every other 
paper nextday. ‘“ First invent your news, 
and then bring it to pass,” 

Again, is the character of James Brew 
ster, of the financial organ, the Tape Worn 
as extinct as the dodo? Was there ni 
a case, but a short time since, which re- 
ceived much publicity in the police courts, 
whére_ a myrmidon of a financial paper 
called on the promoter of a company and. 
placing two notices of the company or. 
the .table—one a good one and one the 
reverse—coolly placed his hand on the 
bad one and said, ‘*‘. This one is five hun- 
dred pounds if you do not wish it to 
appear”? Are there no such people in the 
world now as fraudulent trustees and rob- 
bers of the widow and orphan? Are they 
as extinct as the dodo? Would they 
were! If Mr. Grundy, by his ruthless 
exposure of these moonlight clubbers, has 
done anything to scotch those parasites 
that suck the blood of the Press and 
breed in its dark places, those scandal- 
mongers who-are ever prowling. about, 
ferreting. out: tit-bits of scandal, the pub- 
lication of which does no earthly good, 
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his play has not been written in vain. We 
all know that these sharks are gliding 
about, and that not unfrequently they 
‘¢ show their dorsal fins in the back-water 
of journalism.” All honour, then, say I, to 
Mr. Grundy for his spirited protest. Mr. 
Buchanan also, from a letter he wrote to 
one of our dailies, evidently has experi- 
enced some of the personal feelings of 
critics in another line of art. 

I think Mr. Grundy, in attacking this 
class of scribbler, forgets there are still 
left some sympathetic critics who try con- 
scientiously to enter into the author’s 
thoughts, to picture his characters as he 
wou'd have them portrayed, and while 
gently, yet fearlessly, pointing out what 
they consider blemishes or defects, yet 
give their meed of praise with no unstinted 
hand 

K at * 

A new manageress has come to the 
front in the person of Miss Olga Nether- 
sole, and a few weeks ago she enteréd 
into possession of the Court Theatre and 
produced * The Transgressor,” a new 


piece bya new author—Mr. A. W. Gattie.. 


Though Mr. Gattieis an unknown author, 
he has shown he has some good in him. It 
would be cruel to find too much fault with 
the play. It may be crude in parts, but 
it is pathetic, and, what is more, it is a 
new idea unconven- 
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Langley’s only daughter, Constance, and, 
as luck would have it, he is summoned ip 
consultation to the bedside of Langley’s in. 
sane wife. Here he meets Langley. On his 
return to Langley Hall, Langley explains 
matters to Dr. Hurst, and all would have 
been well, had it not been that their con. 
versation is overheard by the Rev. Henry 
Meredith, who is in love with Sylvia, 
He makes a pretence of his duty asa 
parson, and deciares he will disclose all 
to Sylvia. Needless to say the cloven foot 
shows through the clerical garb. Can 
he but persuade Sylvia that Langley has 
duped her, he may gain her love for him- 
self. Thereis an old adage, * All’s fair in 
love or war,” possibly Mr. Meredith 
thinks, and acts on it, for, to the or- 
dinary mind, it looks as if he has more 
motive than conviction in his action. 
He tells Sylvia, and though he offers her 
marriage himself, though her uncle and 
aunt remonstrate with her, she throws 
convention to the winds, snaps _ her 
fingers in Mrs. Grundy’s face, and de- 
clares to stand by Langley. In the sight 
of God and man, she is his wife; there 
may be a law that says she is not, but 
she is above such dictation, she is a law 
unto herself, and she determines to brave 
all and stand by Langley, the man she 
has promised in all solemness to love; 
and in this condition 





tionally worked out. 

The plot is brief 
and simple: Eric 
Langley has, for 
twenty years, been 
separated from his 
wife, she being an 
inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. He eventu- 
ally falls in love with 
Sylvia, the niece and 
ward of Colonel Fos- 
ter. Langley has 
given out he is a 
widower, and has 
been believed to be 
such for many years, 
and he eventually 
secretly goes 
through the marri- 
age ceremony with 
Sylvia. Complica- 
tions, however, arise. 
Dr. Hurst, an emi- 
nent specialist, is in 
love and engaged to 








MISS OLGA NETHERS LE. 


the play closes Of 
course, no _ doubt, 
many would like to 
see the telegraph 
boy arrive at the 
last minute with a 
wire to say the first 
wile was dead and 
the barrier removed. 

The men are 
wrongly cast. Mr 
Arthur Elwood, who 
has a difficult part to 
p.ay as Eric Lang- 
ley, is unsympa- 
thetic and harsh; 
Mr. Fernandez, as 
the Colonel, fails to 
make the part stand 
out ; while Mr. Brook- 
field, as Sir Thomas 
Horncliffe, the local 
squire and magis- 
trate, gives one a 
poor impression 
of the dignity and 
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ease commonly associated with such an 
important personage. Mr. Seymour 
Hicks gives a careful and well thought- 
out character study of Dr. Hurst, and 
Mr. Bucklaw succeeds in doing well 
with the repulsive part of the sneak- 
ingclergyman. Miss Fanny Coleman, as 
Mrs. Woodville, is very amusing as the 
hypochondriacal old iady, aud Miss Bessie 
Hatton is sweet and pretty as Constance, 
the young fiancée of Dr. Gerald Hurst. 
If, however, ‘* The Transgressor” has done 
nothing else, it has enabled us all to see 
what a charming and forcible actress Miss 
Olga Nethersole is. Miss Nethersole 
simply electrified her audience and bodily 
carried the whole piece through on her 
frail shoulders. I have always thought 
Miss Nethersole to be one of our coming 
actresses, but her performance of Sylvia 
was a revelation: her voice so beautifully 
regulated, now in soft and musical cadence, 
now harsh and angry, now pathetic and 
pleading, now haughty and dignified, car- 
ried with it an indescribable charm. 

“Under the Clock” is also in the bill, 
and Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
Mr. Nainby, and Miss Lottie Venne con- 
tinue to carry everything before them in 
their inimitable representations of the 
leading actors and actresses in the prin- 
cipal pieces of the day. 

“Constantinople, or the Revels of the 
East.” a grand terpsichorean, romantic 
and lyric spectacle and aquatic pageant, 
in two acts and six tableaux, by Bolossy 
Kiralfy, as now being given twice daily at 
Olympia, is truly one of the, if not the, 
most marvellous and stupendous produc- 
tions London has ever seen. The direc- 
tors originally stated that they were fired 
by the laudable ambition to produce an 
entertainment ‘that should surpass any 
previous effort in the annals of amuse- 
ment. That they have succeeded in this 
object is at once admitted both by press 
and public The press have been univer- 
sal in their praise of it; the public have 
shown, and are showing, their apprecia- 
tion of it by daily and nightly packing the 
place, The scene opens in Old England, 
and we are treated to much rejoicing and 
happiness, a grand floral ballet, with may- 
pole dances, being given. Then, in a 
moment, we are transported to Spain, 
where we see picadors, banderilleros, chu- 
los, matadors, gipsies, horses, mules, 
donkeys, etc., in full procession. Each 
scene has its proper surroundings, and 
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here we are given a special original dance 
by a troup of Spanish dancers from 


” Seville. 


Scene one of Act second finds us in 
Roumelia, still en route for our destination, 
Constantinople, where we are favoured 
with a Roumelian dance. Here the 
Princess is captured by the brigands. 
Scene two, the Slave Market, is but to 
show us how the princess is sold into 
captivity. Eventually, in the next tableau, 
we arrive in Constantinople. Naturally 
the management have képt their best for 
this, and our senses are regaled and feasted 
with procession after procession. In this 
scene are introduced some genuine Arab 
acrobats, whose performance beggars de- 
scription; certainly, nothing like it has 
ever been seen before. The whole of these 
revelries are brought to a close by a 
superb aquatic pageant, representing the 
splendours of Oriental history. Such 
floating tableaux as ‘“‘ Solomon receiving 
the Queen of Sheba,” ‘Cleopatra and 
Antony,” “The Knights Templars,” etc., 
being enacted. Though this is but a 
meagre account of what takes place on 
the central stage, it by no means ends the 
description of the beauties to be seen 
there. Mr. Bolossy Kiralfy is entirely 
responsible for this, the finest and most 
marvellous stage production ever seen. 
Drury Lane pantomimes, masterpieces 
in their way; Barnum’s shows, Venice in 
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London, both wonderful 
and beautiful, sink into in- 
siznificance before the array 
oi splendour, the beautiful 
liending of colours, the 
graceful gyrations and the 
iuneful music of this colossal 
show. Words fail to ade- 
quately degeribe it: it has 
10 be seen; not once, but 
uver and over again. 

In the pronmrenades and 
upstairs, sizlits innumerable 
are tu be seen. ~ Here is the 
Stamboul bridge, overlook- 
ing Constantinople, there 
ove sees the Golden Hofn, 
or turther On, One can enter 
und. ascend the» Galata 
‘fower, truly a wonderful if 
deceptive arrangement. Do 
you wish to see a Turkish 
vnarem? Itisthere. Turkish 
cigarettes rolled by fair 
houris of the East,or Turkish 
coffee served by fair maids 
from the Occident are easily 


obtained. Knick-knacks, articles of vertu 
and otherwis:, carpets woven on the 
premises, jewellery, olive-wood ornaments, 
cli and everything from Constantinople to 





MR. J. LYONS. 


Birmingham can be purchased. Natu- 
rally every visitor takes the caique and 
visits the hall of a thousand and one 
pillars; and is charmed wit’) his visit to 
these caverns. Should any reader wish 
to be polite and appear to know some- 
thing, he has only to say Sabah sherifiniz 
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A DANCING CLOWN. 








hair olsoon. It merely is 
equivalent to ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing,” but it sounds better, 
Undoubtedly Mr. Hart and 
Mr. Lyons and the other 
directors have succeeded in 
placing a most interesting, 
instructive and pleasant eu. 
tertainment before the pub- 
lic, and for this they deserve 
everybody’s thanks. The 
catering is all that can be 
desired. Prices are fixed to 
suit all classes: those with 
slender purses can have 
their wants reasonably and 
suitably supplied ; while the 
Restaurant Pera _ provides 
most excellent table d’hote 
or a la carte dinners. The 
cooking is excellent, and the 
service prompt and good. 
Wines and spirits of the 
best qualities are obtained 
at moderate prices, that is, 
in no way in excess of re- 
staurant charges outside. 


John Robertson-and Sons, of Dundee, 
supply all the mountain dew of Scotland, 
a sufficient guarantee of its excellence 
and purity. “All this being so, is it any 
wonder that the public are showing their 
appreciation by flocking in their thou- 
sands to witness the revels of the East as 
held twice daily at Constantinople at 
Olympia. 

Chis notice’ would be incomplete. with- 
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out a word of 
praise to Mr. 
G. Spencer 
Edwards, the 
genial press 
superinten- 
dent, who is 
ever willing to 
place his ser- 
vices and 
knowledge at 
the service of 
the most 
humble scrib- 
bler on the 
most unknown 
paper. My 
advice to those who have not yet visited 
Olympia is to do so at once, and to those 
who have, to do so again; they will not 
regret it. 


MR. G. S. EDWARDS. 


—>+C- >. ~~) <x 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the April number will appear the 
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first part of a powerful and original series, 
by Paut Seton, entitled : 


Tue Memoirs or Doctor Francis 
WISEMAN, 


Being compiled from Private Papers by 
his friend, the Rev. David Spencer; to 
which are added certain Critical Observa- 
tions and Elucidations by Professor Otto 
Schultz, tne distinguished Oriental scholar. 
The whole now published for the first 
time, and forming an astounding present- 
day narrative of the invisible and super- 
natural, 

This story deals, in a masterly way, 
with the ever-present and all-absorbing 
question of man’s ability to place himself 
in communication with the Unseen World, 
and pierce the mysteries of its surround- 
ings. It may be confidently asserted that 
these memoirs will present a narrative of 
deep and sustained interest, the pro- 
foundly exciting nature of which will 
increase month by month until the start- 
ling climax is reached. 
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lent condition. 


INFANTS AND 


Deur Sir,—I have much pleasure in sending you the photo 
of our litle boy, sixteen months old. He has been brought up 
exclusively on your Ford, and enjoys the most perfect health. 

His little bro her, aged four months, also has it, and, though 
by no means strong at his birth, is now thriving and in excel 


I have recommended it to severa' friends, who have met with 


equally good results. 





INVALIDS. 


Augustinerhof, 
Zurich, 
November 4th, 1893. 


Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH 8. HOFER. 





MELLIN’S 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS. 


Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


OF COD LIVER OIL 
INVALUABLE FOR BRONCHITIS, &c. 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Sample size, 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores, 
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Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus, post free, on application to 
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+ Puzziedom 


99. The following letters form a well-known proverb :— 
a ee gg hi ll m nnn oooorr ssss tt. 


100. A Cryptogram. 
Lzw wvalgj ak nwjq hdwskwv lg ksq Izsl lzw Hmrrdwvge 
ugehwlalgjk xgj Xwtjmsjq fmetwjk lzw dsjywkl qwl jwuwanwy, 


tor. A Charade. 
You'll find my first a wild, shrill cry; 
My whole is often called a hue; 
My last is never loud nor high, 
And yet it is to bellow too. 
Conundrums. 
102. Where can happiness always be found ? 
103. How can a tall man be made short? 
1c4. Why is a poker like an angry word? 
105. What thing is that which is lower with a head on it than 
without ? 


an 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th March. Com- 
petitions should be addressed “ March Puzzles,” THe Lupcate ILLUSTRATED 
MaGaZINE, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 


— a 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES. 


92. Thou art the star that guides me along life's troubled sea ; 
Whatever fate betides me, this heart still turns to thee. 


93- Orange, Pear, Date, Banana, Peach, 95. A tare. 
Plum, Lime, Lemon, Mango, | 96. His daughter. 
A pple. 97. Herein. 
94. England. 98. Because both are numbered. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our January Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :— 
L. Fraser, 1, Norfolk Terrace, Mortlake; Miss Alice Gilbert, Longfleet, Poole, 
Dorset ; Miss Heron, High School, Bath; Miss E. Read, 1, Avenue Road, Scar- 
borough ; H. W. Wood, 31, Agate Road, Hammersmith. 
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CARRIED HER TOWARDS THE SHORE. [Page 573 











Drifting. 


By C. L. PIRKIS, Author of “* Lady Lovelace,” Gc Gc 





“LET US AT LEAST BE HONEST WITH EACH OTHER,” HE SAID. 


la E had drawn up his boat high on 
the beach, and now lay at the 
girl’s feet, as she sat, out of reach 
of the tide, on a big boulder stone. 

There had fallen a long silence between 
them —a silence in which, to his fancy, 
her heart had cried aloud to his, as, in the 
stillness, the sea-pyot had cried aloud to 
the sea. 

He was the first to break that silence. 

“Let us at least be honest with each 
other,” he said in a constrained, bitter 
tone. ‘Let us look the whole miserable 
facts in the face, and not cheat ourselves 
into believing that things are better than 
they are. 
break faith with Euan Mackreth, that 
would not give me the right to ask you to 
be my wife, with a millstone of debts— 
twenty thousand pounds if it’s a penny— 
hanging about my neck. No. Nor would 
it help you and your mother out of your 
financial difficulties. I suppose you two 
are in pretty nearly as evil a case as I 
am ?” 

“In a worse, if anything,” answered 
the girl under her breath. 


Supposing that you were to- 


« And even supposing—not that such a 
thing is likely, no, nor even possible — 
that some kind fairy, in the shape of a 
rich relative, were to come forward and 
clear off the whole of my _ liabilities. 
What then! What am I fit ‘or in life? 
How should I set about earning my own 
living? What could I do that would give 
me the hope of being able, even in twenty 
years’ time, to ask a girl to be my wife to 
whom luxury and refinement are the very 
breath of life. Ma mignonne — ma mig- 
nonne, things look very black for us! 
Turn which way I will, I see no rift in the 
clouds.” 

A fit ‘trysting-place for a pair of lovers, 
this lonely corner of Glen Orloch Isle! 
Not a human soul save themselves did 
this scene of sea and sky and cliff en- 
close. At their feet lay the blue waters 
of Loch Rhuy; behind them the gaunt 
mountains, patched with olive-green and 
golden-brown mosses, seemed to tower 
upwards to the heavens themselves. Not 
a sound broke the evening stillness save 
the lazy lapping and curling of the sum- 
mer sea, the whirr of a pyot overhead. 
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er the hoarse croak of a distant heron ; 
and over all hung. the haze and glamour 
of a twilight so golden that it seemed as 
if it were being rained upon them from 
the after-glow that stretched, in the like- 
ness of gigantic fiery wings, from the 
western horizon halfway across the sky. 
The girl whom he had addressed as 
‘ma mignonne” was emphatically of the 
“ mignonne ” type. She had pushed back 
the hood of her cloak from her golden- 
brown hair, and the outline of her small 
head showed like a chiselled cameo 
against the dark background of rock. 
Seen in profile, her face recalled the pic- 
ture of one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
child-angels. It was delicate in colour- 
ing, with large, wondering dark eyes and a 
cupid’s bow mouth that seemed expressly 
called into being to wear the smiles and 
languors of a spoilt society beauty. It 
was a face, too, that paired well with the 
one at this moment upturned to meet her 
down-cast gaze. There were people who 
were wont to call Val Thorndyke an 
Apollo Belvedere and who compared his 
features to those of a Greek marble ; and 
there were others who vowed that they 
could see no beauty in beetle-brows and a 
low forehead, and who hinted at a disagree- 
able resemblance to a certain well-known 
picture of Mephi- 
stopheles. Pos- 
sibly the truth 
lay somewhere “ 
between the two 
verdicts. The 
beetle-brows 4 
were there, and 
the Greek out- 
line was there, 
and the combi- 
nation made a 
face, dark, clean- —- GRE 
cut, impassive— oi 
the face that jy 
knows how to Uffii 
wear the society 
mask with so 
much ease, and 
that, as a rule, 
has, as a fit co- 
rollary, an unvi- 
brating, passion- 
less voice that 
would drawl out 


hottest love or On, ae 


deadliest hate in 27% 
much the same 
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“OH, VAL, IT IS HOPELESS.” 





tone as it would pronounce an opinion on 
a brand of chablis or fix the stakes of a 
game at baccarat. 

While he had been speaking the girl’s 
eyes had wandered away to the distant 
horizon. To his fancy a sudden mist 
seemed to veil them, and there was a 
sound as of tears in her voice as she 
clasped her hands together and cried im- 
petuously : 

* Oh, Val! Val! it is hopeless! We 
must give it up! I must marry the castle 
and the diamonds and the settlements and 
old Euan, and you must lay yourself out 
to catch some heiress and get your debts 
paid, and ——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Val sternly, 
‘There shall be no talk of heiresses for me! 
The day that makes you that old idiot’s 
wife will see me take my fate into my own 
hands, and “ 

‘Oh, Val, it is wicked, horribly wicked, 
to talk like that!” 

** Wicked!” echoed Val. ‘Oh, my 
love, my love!” and for a moment there 
came a vibrating note in his voice. “* Who 
thinks of what is wicked or what is good 
in your presence! You, and such as you, 
are the law of right and wrong to us 
men. We keep or we break it according 
as we love you little or much.” 

The girl’s face 
flushed, her head 
bent lower ; fora 
few moments she 
did not speak. 

* Sometimes Ip 
feel 1 am dread- 
fully, dreadfully 
wicked,” she pre# 
sently said, ina 
low, uncertain 
tone. “Some 
times I feel I am 
webbed in— 
caught in a sort 
of network of un- 

- truth — and do 
what 1 will, I 
can’t get out of 
it. Lady Clancy, 
Euan’s sister, 
you know, has 
been whispering 
little stories 
about you and 
me, and yester- 
day Euan came 
to me and asked 
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me if there were any truth inthem. He 
asked me first if I could tell him why your 
friend's Archie, Milner’s, yacht had been 
so long lying off Mull, looking very hard 
at me all the time. Then he took my 
hands in his and said, ‘ Don’t be afraid, 
child; look up in my face and tell me the 
whole truth, whatever it is.’ And, of 
course, I looked up in his face—so—and 
said I. knew nothing about your yacht, 
and that you and I never met except in 
his presence, and ——” 

“Fay,” interrupted the young man, in 
a slow, soft drawl, ‘‘are you trying to 
make me add murder to my other sins? 
Do you want to send me forcing my way 
into that den of a place over there to put 
a bullet through the thick skull of that old 
idiot ?” 

As he said the words “den of a place 
over there,” his eyes wandered to where 
at his right hand, the gaunt cliffs sloped 
gradually into a succession of green pla- 
teaux jutting out to sea. Above the woods 
of fir and beech that crowned one of these 
plateaux, a turreted castle, the ancestral 
home of the laird of Glen Orchol, towered 
grim and dark against the translucent sky, 
so grim and dark, indeed, that it seemed as 
if it were cut out im black bas-relief, upon 
a plane of agate. 

Fay’s eyes instinctively followed the 
direction of Val’s. 

“It does look like a great, dark, frown- 
ing Bastille, doesn’t it?” she said, with a 
little childish pout on her pretty lips. “I 
never look at it but what it sets me shud- 
deting Can’t we go and sit somewhere 
else, where the cliffs will shut it out from 
our sight?” 

‘*Come and sit-in the boat,” said Val. 
“You'll find it pleasanter than this wet 
boulder. Ah, how the tide has ebbed. 
Not that way; you'll get your feet wet. 
Stay, let me carry you?” 

But Fay managed to clear the pools, 
jumping lightly from one slippery rock to 
another, and seated herself in the Loat 
with scarcely a touch to his hand. 

“Oh, kind rocks!” she murmured, 
glancing upwards, with a sigh of relief, to 
where the big, over-hanging crags ¢ flectu- 
ally shut out Glen Orchol Castle from 
view. 

Val seated himself, facing her in the 
boat, and, leaning forward with his elbows 
on his knees, let his eyes feast themselves 
on the daintily beautiful face be fore him. 
Fay seemed all unconscious of his gaze. 
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“pO YOU EXPECT ME T) ECHO 1HAT wWisH?” 


Her eyes, with a far-away look in them, 
were once more fixed on the distant hori- 
zon, and for the moment she had fallen 
into a reverie. 

The shadows of evening grew deeper ; 
the fire of the after-glow began to pale, 
the gold of the twilight to give place to 
grey. 

‘Ma mignonne,” whispered Val, “ where 
are your thoughts—tell me!” 

She started and turned her eyes full on 
him. Was it his fancy once more, or 
were they again glistening as with unshed 
tears ? 

**Oh, Val,” she answered in a low tone 
that had something of a wail in it, ‘‘ when 
I think of—of everything—the hopeless- 
ness of it all, and the good-bye we must, 
sooner or later, say to each other, I some- 
tgnes wish I had lain down in my grave 
before I had seen your face.” 

A sudden fire leapt into his eye. 

“‘Do you expect me to echo that wish ?” 
he asked, “and say ‘I would that I had 
lain down in my grave before I met that 
girl?’ If I did, it would be alie. Sup- 
posing Fate had come to me and said 
‘Here, in this hand, are six months of 
your usual listless, vacuous existence cou- 





pled with your usual listless, vacuous 
teelings; and here, in the other, are six 
months of wild, maddening passion, toge- 
ther with wild, maddening pain.’ I should 
have said, ‘Give me that—the passion 
and the pain together! Yes, the passion, 
a thousand times more delirious—more 
enthralling than my heart has power 
to conceive, and let me buy it with tor- 
ture now, with torture hereafter; so that 
I have it for one mad, delirious six 
months of my life, I care not !’” 

It was all said in his usual level and 
slightly cynical tone. Only a very old, 
or very intimate friend of Val Thorn- 
dyke’s, l.stening to him and catching a 
pe mated of that fire in his eye, would have 
ventured to say: “ That man is in deadly 
earnest at last!” 

While he had been speaking all sorts 
of expressions, like so many summer 
clouds, had gone sweeping over Fay’s 
more easily read features. 

Was she afraid of what they might 
speak to him that she suddenly bowed 
her head, covering her face with both 
hands ? 

He was kneeling at her feet in a 
moment, trying to withdraw those hands. 
Then his arm encircled her; he drew 
her head upon his shoulder, and still 
kneeling beside her, covered her brow, 
her hair with impassioned kisses. 

She made no effort to free herself. Ah ! 
if she could but have held up her finger 
to old Time and bade him stand still ! 

“QO sun dare not to rise!” she would 
have cried, like one in by-gone days; 
“ dare not to bring in another dawn of 
bendage and misery! Let this glamour 
of twilight know no ending, this rest, 
this love be my eternity! ” 

But even as the thought filled her mind 
the glamour of twilight had gone. It 
was the shades of night that were gather- 
ing about them now. 

With the shadows of the night came 
its stillness also. No wing of sea-fowl 
nor distant cry of heron broke the silence 
now. The tide was ebbing fast, and even 
the wash of the waves sounded muffled 
and far away. 

Val, with his lips close to her ear, 
whispered a few words. They were: 

“Let us summon our courage, my 
darling, break our bonds, shake off our 
chains and claim our lives for our own. 

Softly as the words were spoken, they 
seemed to sound like a fanfaronade of 
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trumpets in the stillness of the air. Fay 
could fancy that the very rocks beneath 
whose shadow their boat lay had caught 
the echo of them and were flinging them 
back at her. 

She gave a great start, but for a 
moment did not speak. 

Val went on lingeringly, persuasively ; 
‘‘It is only half-an-hour’s row out to 
Archie’s yacht. There is no one but 
Archie and the four sailors on board—he 
is true as steel, you know. Only whisper 
‘Yes,’ ma mignonne, and the thing is 
done. We will sail the yacht just where- 
ever you will like best to go—ltaly, 
Corsica, Algiers ?” 

Fay was trembling from head to foot 
now, but still she did not open her lips. 

‘* Think,” he went on, his voice rising 
louder and more distinct, ‘*‘ what you will 
escape from—what you will escape to! 
Your life your own to do what you will 
with! The glorious freedom! You and 
I alone on the wide ocean, no one to 
come between us, no good-byes to be 
said! No more of the dismal old Bastille 
—one delicious round of enjoyment from 
year’s end to year’s end!” 

But Fay’s lips were still dumb. 

** People are doing it every day in the 
week,” he went on, his voice once more 
sinking to a low, persuasive tone. “A 
marriage such as you would make is no 
true marriage; the true marriage bond is 
between heart and heart, soul and soul.” 

“Oh, stop, stop!” said Fay, with a 
sudden, sharp, piteous cry, as she lifted 
her white face with its aureola of ruffled 
hair from his shoulder, “ what are you 
saying? I did not come Gut to-night tc 
hear such words as these! It would 
break my mother’s heart!” 

** Your mother’s heart?” repeated Val, 
with a slow, scornful emphasis. “ Will 
you tell me that a woman who will sell 
her daughter to the highest bidder has 
such a foolish thing as a heart in her 
organism? Did she think of your heart, 
I wonder, when she hunted you into say- 
ing ‘ Yes’ to a man old enough to be your 
father? Has not she brought you here 
to Orchol Castle for the whole and sole 
purpose of clenching your bonds still 
more tightly, and e 

“ Oh, stop, stop!” again cried Fay in 
sharp, piteous tones. ‘‘ Let me think— 
for pity’s sake, let me think ! ” 

Her words came in short gasps. She 
released herself from his encircling arm, 
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- Was that Val 





sinking back in the boat, with her 
trembling hands tightly clasped together 
and her eyes downcast and half-veiled by 
their long lashes. 

Val still kneeled beside her, with his 
strong gaze fixed upon those downcast 
eyes. 

Once more the silence of the night 
seemed to make itself felt; the shadows 
around them, one after another, were fading 
into the deepening 
gloom. In that 
gloom Fay seemed 
to see, dimly out- 
lined as in a vision, 
two dark shapes. 
On one side seem- 
ed to stand a form, 
bright-eyed, smil- 
ing, with out- 
stretched, beckon- 
ing hand; on the 
other a dark, 
shadowy shape, 
with veiled face, 
and wings spread 
as if about to take 
flight. 

“Freedom is a 
glorious thing !” 

Fay started. 


speaking? The 
voice seemed to 
come from that 
bright-eyed, smil- 
ing form that stood 
beside her. 

“You forged 
your own chains.” 

Yes yes, that 
was Val's voice, 
she was certain. 

“And must wear 
them,” seemed to 
say a solemn voice 
that was not Val’s: 

* And can break 
them,” finished Val. 

“Help me! help me!” moaned Fay, 
covering her ears with both hands to shut 
out the bewildering voices. 

Val tock those hands in his. “ Ma 
mignonne,” he said, ‘look ahead. Some 
day, and a day not very far off, all our 
sweet, stolen intercourse must come to an 
end. There will have to be said a long 
last good-bye, our hands will let go, the 
world will come in between.” 


“ONCE I HEARD OF A MAN 
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AND WOMAN,” FAY WENT ON. 
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‘* Oh, Val, death were better than that ! ” 
she said brokenly. “If there must come 
an end to all that makes our lives worth 
having, let us end our lives also and agree 
to die together !” 

“ Why not?” answered Val promptly 
‘* To live together would be better, but if 
that cannot be, why then I agree and say 
let us Cie together.” 

“Once,” Fay went on, a little un- 
2 steadily, as if un- 

— certain whither 
her words were 
leading her, “I 
heard of a man 
and a woman who 
soved each other 
s2 just as you and | 
do, and who 
agreed that 
chance, not will, 
should decide 
their future for 
them.” 

* By the‘ hazard 
vf the die?’ ” said 
Val, catching at 
her meaning; “I 
have no dice-box 
here, ma mignon- 
ne.” 

“No! in this 
way,” said Fay, 
still in a low. un- 
steady tone. “The 
girl, like me, wa- 
vered, she did not 
dare say‘ Yes,’ she 
could not—no, 
could not say ‘ No.’ 
They were nding 
along a country 
road in France 
and it was getting 
night. They threw 
the reins on their 
horses’ necks, and 
swore an oath to 
each other that 
they would go wherever their horses took 
them and accept just whatever fate this 
should bring them to.” 

“ No doubt the man thought his horse 
would lead, and take them straight home 
to his stables.” 

“Perhaps. But it did not. The horses, 
instead, rambled on through fields and 
dark lanes, and at last led them into a 
part of the country that was flooded — 
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“ LISTEN, IT IS THE CURLEW,” SHE SAID. 


into a swollen stream—and both man and 
woman were drowned.” 

‘* Possibly that was the best thing that 
could happen to them both. When Fate 
is iron and your life is hopelessly ruined, 
it is better by far to end it or to have it 
ended for you,” he answered recklessly. 

“Val,” the name was whispered very 
softly, very sweetly; ‘‘ what would most 
likely happen if you were to push this 
boat away from the shore and let it drift ?”’ 

‘Let it drift! Well, it would go out of 
the loch with the tide, of course; but 
what would happen afterwards would de- 
pend on so many things—on the currents, 


for instance. You know outside the loch 
there is a perfect network of ‘shallows 
and narrows’ among the islands. Ifa 
gale sprang up, it might be a case of a 
boat floating bottom upwards before day 
dawned ” 

Fay looked at him wistfully. 

“Val,” she said soitly and sweetly still, 
* would you be wiiling to put our fate to 
such a test as that? And would you 
swear to me that you would accept, with- 
out resistance, just whatever the dawn 
might bring. If it brought us death, even, 
would you accept it without a word of 
reproach ” 
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“ My darling !” interrupted Val, spring- 
ing to his feet. “I'll swear it a thousand 
times over, if you, on your part, will do the 
same, and swear to accept whatever the 
dawn may bring, even supposing it finds 
us in sight of Mull and Archie’s yacht!” 

And this, as he said the words, seemed 
to him a not unlikely contingency. 

Fay, perhaps, read his thoughts. 

“I ought to tell you,” she said, the 
wistful look lingering still in her eyes, 
“that old Angus—Euan’s steward—who 
is noted all over the island for his weather- 
wisdom, told me last night that this hot 
weather was bound to end in a storm be- 
fore another forty-eight hours had passed ; 
the moon, he said, had gone down with a 
double halo round it, and that was a cer- 
tain sign of wind and foul weather.” 

* Let it come! What does it matter, 
so long as you and I can face it together ? 
Now, Fay, put your hand in mine, and let 
us swear to abide by whatever decision 
the dawn may bring—life together if it 
bring us life, death together if it bring us 
death.” 

So these two, hand in hand, looking up 
to the dark heavens, swore their strange 
oath. 

Val tossed one oar out on to the beach, 
the other he kept to push the boat off 
shore with. Then, refusing to allow Fay 
to get out of the boat, he dragged it down 
to the receding tide, averring that her 
light weight could make no possible dif- 
ference to a man’s arm. 

And just as he had sprung into the 
boat and’ was pushing off, a strange thing 
happened—a long, mournful cry, a sort 
of eked-out whistle in a minor key, 
sounded twice across the silent loch. 

Fay started, holding up a warning 
finger. 

“Listen, it is a curlew,” she said. 
“The people here look upon its cry as a 
death warning if it comes after sunset. 
They have a rhyme :— 

‘ If the whaup whisiles thrice after set of sun, 
A life will be ended ere day las begun.’ 
Oh! pray listen—don’t let the keel grate 
again.” 

Val paused, oar in hand. Fay’s face 
seemed to grow rigid with the strain upon 
her listening powers. 

“ Well,” he said at length, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘so far, so good; two whistles 
evidently stand for nothing, even to the 
Celtic mind ” His words were cut short 
by a third sharp, resonant cry, that 
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seemed to sound in the darkness im- 
mediately over their heads. 

Fay grew white to her very lips. “The 
moon had not gone down overnight with 
its double halo for nothing,” she said to 
herself. 

‘‘Ma mignronne,” said Val tenderly, 
“I had no idea you were so superstitious ! 
Have you no faith in me? Death shall 
not lay its finger 

*“ Hush,” interrupted Fay solemnly ; 
“you forget! Our compact is to accept 
death, not to fight it!” 

Val made no reply. He gave a vigor- 
ous push to the boat which sent it out 
with a lurch on to the swaying waves. 
Mechanically, he drew his oar up into the 
boat, as he seated himself facing the girl. 

She noted the action. ‘ You are break- 
ing faith with me,” she said reproach- 
fully; “if that oar lies near your hand, 
you would use it in an emergency and 
dictate a deciston to Fate ! ” 

* Well, then, let it go,” he answered, 
giving the oar a vigorous spin over the 
side. “You are right, Fay; if I found 
ourselves in sight of Mull and the yacht, 
and that oar lay handy, I should certainly 
make good use of it.” 

They watched the oar rise and fall with 
the waves, and then disappear into the 
blackness that was slowly circumscribing 
the waters of the loch on three of its 
sides. 

** Now we are nothing more than whirl- 
ing leaves upon the tide; Fate has us in 
her grip right enough,” said Val. 

Fay made no reply. She had sunk 
back in her seat once more, and.with a 
look in her eyes that puzzled Val, was 
peering curiously into the darkness, now 
on this side, now on that. 

What had become of those dimly out- 
lined shapes that had before seemed so 
real to her? Had the one spread its 
wings and taken flight and the other 
melted into the shadows out of which it 
was born? 

The veil of darkness through which 
those shapes had seemed to smile and 
frown at her was consolidating into a 
wall now, that, little by little, was shutting 
out the shores of the loch on either side 
of the placid waters over which they 
drifted so easily and pleasantly, shutting 
her in, in fact, alone with Val in that 
cockle-shell of a boat and cutting them 
both off, at least so it seemed, from the 
whole of the rest of creation. 
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Val’s thoughts were busy also. It was 
all very well for him to declare that they 
were simply whirling leaves upon the 
waters, and that they had now nothing to 
do but bow to Fate’s decree. In his 
heart of hearts it seemed to him that Fate 
was dealing very well with him. Was 
not the yacht within a few miles of them ? 
and what more likely than that they 
should drift within sight of it—at least he 
might venture to say there were no odds 
against the likelihood of such a thing. 
And then. why a signal from him, a shrill 
note on the gold whistle that hung upon 
his chain would set Archie steaming up 
towards them in a trice. 

Or, supposing that instead of towards 
Mull, they were to drift north-west towards 
Skye, what more probable than that they 
would be sighted by one cf the steamers 
that ply between the coast and the He- 
brides, and that, seeing their helpless 
condition, it would at once put to and 
take them on board. But, whichever 
of these contingencies, or any other equally 
felicitous, came about, one thing was cer- 
tain—the woman whom he idolized and 
worshipped, and from whom he had been 
kept apart by an evil conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, was his own now, his own 
special possession, and would so remain 
to the last hour of her life. 

This was a thought to grow jubilant 
over surely Could it be that Fay as yet 
did not realise the glorious freedom that 
was dawning for her, that she sat so still 
and silent? Or was her heart quaking 
lest she might lose that freedom before it 
was well begun—lest at that very moment 
old Euan Mackreth might be calling to- 
gether his men, and organising a pursuit 
and re-capture. 

A question that Fay asked sharply— 
suddenly—at that moment seemed to give 
colour to the latter surmise. It was: 

“Shall we ever—ever get out of this 
loch?” 

“We are getting out of it as fast as 
we can,” he answered. “ But don’t b- 
frightened, my darling; they can’t possibly 
have discovered your absence yet awhil< ; 
it was such a clever idea of yours to 
plead headache and lock your door 

«I was not thinking of anything of that 
sort,” interrupted Fay, “ but I feel as if I 
were shut up in prison in this lobch—being 
stifled by inches—with the darkness.” 

“ With the darkness? Don’t you think 
it’s with this hot haze that hangs about 








the shore? But when we round that 
point we shall get a glimpse of the moon, 
and see a little which way we are going, 
There'll be a moon for about a couple 
of hours to-night.” 

The point was rounded and the moon 
came in sight, hanging low over the green 
plateau crowned by the beech woods and 
the castle. The stretch of translucent 
sky that before had shown like a plane 
of agate, was now flooded with white 
light, and the castle appeared as if carved 
in black bas-relief upon a silver plane. 

Fay turned her head sharply away 
from it. 

“I shall never get the sight of that 
place from off my eye-balls!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ When I lie dying I believe it 
will dance before my eyes!” 

“When I lie dying!” Why here was 
the croak of a raven indeed! What had 
come over Fay to-night ? Thoughts such 
as these were intolerable at such a 
time. 

Perhaps Fay thought so too. For 
suddenly, without a word of prelude, she 
broke into a gay, coquettish song. 

Her voice was a high, light mezzo, and 
the songs that suited her best were of the 
sort that make life appear to be one vast 
fairy- garden in which pretty, spoilt 
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maidens of eighteen lead about the little 
god of love in chains of flowers. 

Such a song she carolled forth now, 
high and right merrily, till the old moun- 
tains, whose massive sides seemed better 
suited to resound the roil of artillery, 
threw it back at her in a hundred echoes. 

And as she sang Val, leaning forward 
with his elbows on his knees and his eyes 
fixed full on her sweet, child-like face 
upturned in the moonlight, said to him- 
self over and over again : “ Did God ever 
mould a more dainty, exquisitely lovely 
child-angel? And 
she is mine—mine 
only! Mine for 
ever!” 

Drifting, drift- 
ing, drifting, easily, 
lightly, pleasantly 
over the swaying 
waves, they went. 
Now into the path- 
way of silver light 
that the moon 
threw athwart the 
waters, anon into 
the black shadows 
of the gaunt moun- 
tains, which here 
and there. kissed ~ 
the opposite shore. * 
Out of Loch Rhuy 
at last they went, 
and for a moment 
the waves seemed 
to lose a little of 
their laziness, and 
a light breeze 
ruffled Val’s dark 
hair. Almost, how- 
ever, before he had 
time to say in his 
heart, “ Thank 
heaven, we are 
drifting towards 
Mull!” a current, setting in from an 
opposite quarter, had taken charge of their 
little boat, and they were hurried past 
some jutting point and swept into a loch 
once more. Here the hot, hazy darkness 
seemed to press down upon them again. 
Fay’s voice began to lose a little of its 
light, joyous ring, and, as if uncon- 
sciously, she drifted into a low, crooning 
lullaby sort of song that kept time with 
the lazy, swaying motion of the boat. 

It was difficult for them to make out 
their exact whereabouts, or to give a name 
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to the loch in which they found them- 
selves now. The shores of these lochs 
have many natural features in common. 

On either side of them black mountains 
seemed to stietch right up into the dark- 
ness of the skies; on either side the shore, 
at the base of those mountains, lay hidden 
with the drowsy haze of heat. 

Fay’s voice, little by little, was losing 
its lullaby croon for a note that had some- 
thing of a wail in it. 

Once, quite suddenly, she broke off to 
make, what seemed to Val, an utterly 
irrelevant remark. 
It was: 

“I think if my 
mother had been a 
different woman I 
should have grown 
up into something 
better than I am!” 

And again, a 
little later on, she 
suddenly said: “I 
wish I had not 
looked up into 
Euan’s face yester- 
day and told him 
that lie.” 

To which Val 
replied promptly 
and without that 
touch of bitterness 
which he generally 
showed when 
Euan’s name was 
mentioned: ** Why 
let that man's 
name pass your 
lips, darling? he 
has utterly gone 
out of your life 
now.” 

Presently the 
moon went down 
behind the moun- 
tains, and then thicker, hotter, blacker 
than ever, the darkness seemed to press 
down upon them once more. 

Fay ceased singing. “I am so sleepy, 
she said, speaking like a tired child; * I 
know there is a storm coming; I can feel 
it in the air.” 

Val said nothing. He, too, knew that 
a storm was coming. He had scouted 


alike the curlew’s warning cry and old 
Angus’s prophecy, but there was no mis- 
taking what the black, lowering sky, the 
lot mist, the heavy air meant 
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He knew what 
a storm in these 
mountain dis- 
tricts was, and 
how little mercy 
it would show 
to their cockle- 
shell of a boat. 
One by one his 
hopes of sight- 
ing his yacht or 
a passing ocean 
steamer were 
vanishing; their J 
only chance he} 
felt now lay in 
the possibility of { 
day-dawn out- 
stripping the 
thunder:storm 
so rapidly tra- 
velling towards 
them, and of its 
revealing to 
them some shal- 
low coast or 
sheltering hol- 
low awhere he 
coulddand znd, 
dragging the 
boat into safety, 
there await the 
passing of the 
storm. 

Yet, with all 
sorts of tragic 
possibilities 
looming now in- 
to view, not for 
one instant did 
he regret the 
wild prompt- 
ness with which 
he had acceded te Fay's suggest’on to 
leave their lives to the decision of chance. 

“ Better death a thousand times over,” 
he said to himself, “than the life of pro- 
tracted torture, that otherwise must have 
been his in the future with Fay —like the 
princess of fairy legend enclosed in her 
crystal mountain—so near and yet so 
far.” 

Every moment the darkness seemed to 
grow denser and deeper. Not alone was 


the sky blotted out, the sullen, lazy. lap- 
ping waves had also disappeared. Even 
Fay’s form, her face, her white hand 
seemed gradually being enshrouded in a 
hazy veil. 


He took out his watch, but it 








SHE WAS BANDAGING HER EYES. 


was too dark to 
see the hands 
He tried to feel 
the time with 
his fingers and 
conjectured, for 
he could not be 
sure, that there 
was yet another 
hour and a half 
to be lived 
through before 
those black 
mountain tops 
caught the light 
of dawn. The 
h tide would turn, 
he knew, half 
an hour before 
that; Heaven 
help them if it 
were to carry 
them out into 
the broad At- 
lantic, and the 
storm in all its 
fury were to 
burst upon them 
there ! 

Fay had grown 
very silent. Her 
» thoughts were 
* becoming te 
multuous and 
chaotic. §he 
felt, rather than 
thought, “ Hers 
are we doing 
just exactly 
o what we have 
been doing 
all our lives 
through — drift 
ing on an unseen sea to an unknown 
goal! Heaven help us! how willit end?” 
And to her fancy the lazy, lapping, unseen 
waves seemed to take up her cry and to 
repeat it in heavy, dull, monotonous 
fashion as they washed the keel of the 
boat. 

Of necessity the same question was 
ringing the changes in Val’s brain. His 
nerves were held at tension now; it was 
with difficulty that he kept himself under 
control. Moment by moment his excite 
ment seemed to grow more intense, and 
the horrible suspense to become more it- 
supportable. He began to lose count of 
time; it seemed as if they had been shut 
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up for an eternity in the hot, hazy dark- 
ness of that loch. Would they ever make 
their escape from it? Would the current 
that had brought them in turn with the 
turning tide and bear them out—and, if 
so, to what? To storm and wind on the 
open sea, or to daybreak and a chance of 
escape? Both storm and day-dawn were 
travelling towards them at a rapid pace 
now; which would win? - 

“Val!” came Fay’s voice faintly from 
out the darkness, after a long, a measure- 
less silence, “‘ are we drifting in a circle? 
Can you see anything anywhere to tell us 
where we are?” 

“It’s black as the Styx,” answered Val, 
trying to pitch his voice to a cheerful note, 
“and I can’t see even your face, dearest. 
Stretch out your hand;-at least let me 
feel that in mine!” ; 

Were they drifting in a circle? What 
in heaven’s name were they doing? 
And hark! What was that booming, 
hollow sound? Was it the thunder upon 
them at last, or was it the sea breaking 
over some subterranean cavern? And 
what meant this sudden change in the 
easy swinging motion of the boat? Had 
another current caught them now, or was 


’ this the tide coming in full and fresh from 


the Atlantic ? 

Fay’s hand, lying cold and tremulous in 
his own, was suddenly withdrawn. Some- 
thing white seemed to flutter about her 
in the darkness, and Val, straining his 
eyes, made out that she was bandaging 
her eyes with her handkerchief. 

She, too, must have felt that a crisis 
was at hand. 

“ Don’t be angry, Val,” she said plead- 
ingly, “‘ but I cannot face it.” 

Minutes seemed to prolong themselves 
into hours. Only prisoners standing in 
the dock, awaiting the sentence of the 
judge, could understand with what leaden 
feet time went for them now. Fay, sitting 
blindfold and mute, could have fancied 
she had lived through, not half-an-hour, 
but half a lifetime in the brief space that 
elapsed between the turn of the tide and 
the break of day. 

“Look up, Fay,” suddenly, sharply 
said Val, with an odd, jarring, out-of-tune 
note in his voice. 

Fay pulled her handkerchief from her 
eyes. 

Yes, the dawn was upon them at last. 
All around the darkness was being torn 
into shreds; the mists were growing 
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silvery, the mountain tops were catching 
a tender grey, although to their rugged 
sides the night-blue was clinging still. 

But what—what shore was this that 
the mystic light half-hid and half re- 
vealed ? 

Fay turned her white face towards Val. 

“It is Kismet!” she said brokenly ; 
and bowing her head, she once moie 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

The sight that she would fain have 
shut out from them was nothing less than 
the familiar shores of Glen Orchol, with 
its ribbed and ridged cliffs and its green 
plateaux crowned with the beech- woods 
and turreted castle. 

They had drifted in a circle with a 
vengeance ! 

Glen Orchol stands in the very centre 
of Loch Rhuy and the current that had 
carried them out of the loch on one side 
of the island had carried them in again 
on the other, and within these familiar 
waters, drifting hither and thither they 
had passed the whole of that dread night. 

On the shallow shores of the green 
plateau, dominated by the castle, the tide 
was landing them. Val had to jump from 
the boat and drag it up the shingle, or it 
would have been dashed against a jutting 
spur of rock, for the tide was coming in 
furiously now. 

Standing up to his knees in it, he lifted 
Fay out of the boat and carried her to- 
wards the shore. 

“It isa fate to which it would be sheer 
folly to bow,” he said, holding her tightly 
in his arms; “do you think that Euan 
Mackreth would 5 

His sentence was not to be finished. 
At that moment a bare-headed, bare- 
legged fisher-lad came speeding breath- 
lessly over rock and shingle towards them. 

He had a strange story to tell when his 
breath came back to him. At first he 
could only point a little further along the 
shore to a break in the rocks, to the self- 
same spot, in fact, that had been Val’s 
and Fay’s trysting-place overnight. 

Fay, following the direction of the lad's 
hand, saw a group of shadowy figures 
gathered around what appeared to be a 
prostrate form. 

More than this she could not clearly 
make out. For although the threatening 
storm had evidently swept over their 
heads and the clouds were being broken 
into fragments to let out the glories of the 
dawn, the spray rose high with the in- 











lingered ift the hollows still. 


Yet her ‘heart seemed to tell her the 
meaning of that group as, with swift steps, 
she made her way along the shore, Val Surveyed and approved; the night was 
following, and the fisher-lad by her side 


» tempted by 
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telling his Strange tale in an odd mixture 
of Gaelic and English. 

It was to the effect that the “laird” 
(as he styled Euan Mackreth), after a 
long consultation with old Angus over- 
night about some projected improvements 
on his estate, had gone out in company 


with him to Survey a site that he deemed 
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coming tide, and the night shadows 








suitable for a pavilion th 
ous of building for his 
loved the magnificent 
seen from those rocks. 


hot, the moon bright and 
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the low tide, the laird and‘ old Angus 
decided to descend the mountain path 
and return to the Castle along the shore. 
Halfway down that path—the very one 
that Fay had descended to meet her lover 
— Euan’s foot had slipped, and he had 
fallen heavily, some fifteen or twenty feet, 
on to a projecting ledge of rock, losing 
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consciousness and sustaining serious and, 
it was feared, fatal internal injuries. 
Angus had contrived to swing himself 
down to this ledge of rock, and there had 
supported the laird in his arms until help 
had arrived. That, however, had not 
been until close upon daybreak. Fay’s 
absence from her room had been dis- 
covered by her mother almost at the 
moment that information was brought to 
Lady Clancy of her brother's non-return 
from his after-dinner walk with his land- 
steward. Ina state of great alarm, the 
two ladies had organised a search party, 
and men with lanterns and ropes had 
been set to scour every corner of the 
island. Eventually they were guided to 
the spot where~Euan lay by old Angus’s 
shouts for help, and almost simultaneously 
tidings had been brought to the search 
party that Fay had been seen nearing 
shore in a boat with Val Thorndyke. 
With ropes and a roughly-improvised 
ambulance they had contrived to lower the 
laird from the ledge of rock to the beach 
There he lay now, a gaunt, stalwart 
figure, with old Angus kneeling on one 
knee still supporting his head and shoul- 
ders. His face wasashen grey, hiscyes were 
closed, his white hair, swept back from a 
massive brow, fluttered in the fresh breeze 
that the incoming tide brought with it. 
A silent group of gillies and fishermen 
stood under the shadow of the rocks in 
the background. Lady Clancy, rigid- 
featured, stony-eyed, with a plaid thrown 
over the evening-dress she had worn all 
night -through, stood beside him, shading 
her eyes with her handand peering through 
the haze of the dawn into the far distance. 
As Fay drew near, she advanced to 
meet her. ‘Stand back!” she said, 
drawing herself to her. full height, and 
speaking in a voice that had a ring as of 
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iron in it; “stand back, I say, you who 
would have been wife and no wife to 
Euan.” 

But Euan’s eyes had suddenly opened, 
and Fay had seen a look in them—dumb, 
pleading, pathetic—that made her dare 
Lady Clancy's wrath. 

““Come near, child,” those eyes had 
seemed to say, ‘‘and bend your ears to 
my lips,” and she did so. 

Life was ebbing fast now, his breath 
was coming and going in gasps, and when 
he spoke, his voice sounded weak and far- 
away. 

“Child! child!” he said faintly, be- 
tween catches of his breath, “if you had 
but waited —it would not have been for 
long.” 

And then his eyelids drooped never 
again to be lifted. 

So, then, someone had tortured Euan's 
dying ears with the story of her untruth ! 

With folded arms and bent brows, Val 
stood watching her as she knelt beside 
the dead man. 

Love made him bold, and sent him to 
her side. 

‘Come away, Fay,” he whispered; 
“this is no place for you now; see, Fate 
reverses her decree.” 

Fay, kneeling still, upturned her white, 
tearless face to his. 

** Not so—she confirms it,” she answered 
brokenly. She pointed to the dead laird’s 
face. **‘ This would for ever lie between us. 
Whenever I[ looked in your-face, | should 
see not your eyes but his, with their last 
heart-broken look inthem. Whenever I 


touched your hand, I should feel not your 
warm touch, but his death cold one.” 
Here she took the dead-man’s hand 
reverently in her own. 
And Val, having no words wherewith 
to answer, turned and left her 
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MR. FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


BOVE the’ medium height, 
AL. squarely built, with thick brown 
hair and a soldierly bearing, 
Frederic Villiers impresses you straight- 
away as the frank, brave, persevering 
fellow he has proved himself to be cn many 
a battle-field and in many a _ serious 
emergency. Born some forty years ago, 
in London, he was educated in France. 
At seventeen he won his way into our 
Royal Academy schools. Seven years 
of student life, with occasional employ- 
ment on the illustrated papers, seemed 
to offer him no great prospect of distinc- 
tion. He was evidently of a restless nature 
that wanted active occupation. 

“On a certain eventful evening in June, 
1876,” he says, ‘“‘my eye lighted upon 
the pink poster of the Globe announcing 
the Turkish and Servian declarations of 
war. I hoped my chance had come at 
last. I thirsted for change. My wish at 
the moment was to lose myself in the 
excitement of battle. I went into a re- 
freshment-bar, procured pen, ink and paper, 
and in a shorter time, almost, than I take 
to tell you, I had dropped into the nearest 
pillar-box a letter to the Graphic offering 
myself for the position of artist correspon- 
dent. By the first post in the morning I 
had a reply from Mr. W. Thomas, the 
director of the paper, asking me to see him 
at once. Our conversation was very 
brief, and before the day was over I was 
on my way to Servia. It was barely a 
week after I had written that note to the 
Graphic before I met my ever afterwards 
dear friend, Archibald Forbes.” 

I prefer to let the famous pen of the 
Daily News relate the incident of this 
meeting. It is full of human nature and 
good fellowship. In the tug of competi- 
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tion, Forbes frequently got ahead of his 
colleagues, and had to endure the obloquy 
that comes of success when defeated 
contemporaries are your critics. He 
nevertheless won the admiration of all 
journalists whose opinions are worth hav- 
ing, and the aid and comfort he gave to 
Villiers were at times quite touching 
in their self denial. ‘One day,” he 
writes, “in the summer of the Servian 
war of 1876, there came to me in the 
dung-hill village of Paratchin, a pictur- 
esque-looking, frank-faced young fellow, 
wearing a flat cap—from beneath which 
escaped a wild mop of light-brown curls— 
who said his name was Villiers, and who 
presented a letter from Mr. Thomas, of 
the Graphic. The puer ingenua indolis was 
shy—rare and pleasing trait in these latter 
days—but he was at once practical and 
ardent. Being extremely hungry, he 
wanted to be fed, and then he desired to 
be promptly accommodated with the 
spectacle of a bloody battle in the heart 
of which he would make sketches that 
should thrill with joy the artistic heart of 
Mr. Thomas. I got hima beefsteak—the 
last he ate for a good many days. 1 could 
not gratify him by a battle to follow, but 
that form of second course he had the 
fortune to share in very soon. A week 
later he smelt his first shell on the heights 
above Alexinatz, when Tchernaieff drove 
back the Turks from their attack on his 
position, after which he had a turn of 
ambulance service in the shamble hospitals 
of Alexinatz. A few weeks later, when 
Osman’s cannon were making things 
extremely unpleasant for the Servian 
Militiamen who had rashly taken the 
offensive against the commander’s position 
over against Saitchar, I vividly remember 
the Russian general, Dochtouroff, objurgat- 
ing Villiers vehemently on account of his 
2 
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recklessness, as that young man sat ona 
hillock among the dropping shells while he 
calmly sketched the hard-fought struggle.” 

A career so fearlessly begun, has happily 
run through almost as many hairbreadth 
escapes as that of the Shakesperian soldier 
of Venice without any serious mishap! 
and to-day, still a young man, full of health 
and vigour, the reckless artist of Saitchar 
is ready to march at a moment’s notice. 
Off and on, through the Servian campaign, 
he had the companionship of Archibald 
Forb2s, who frequently carried the artist’s 
sketches on his rides to distant postal 
stations. The record of the work of a war 
correspondent reads almost like the story 
of an active military commander. Thatthe 
duties of the gne are often as dangerous as 
the other has been too sadly proved. upon 
several bloody fields. Some men seem to 
lead a charmed life. It was so with Russell; 
it has been so with Forbes, Simpson, Wil- 
liams, Prior, Pearse, Millet and Villiers. 

The subject of this too brief sketch, 
after the Servian campaign with Forbes, 
was with the armies of the Timok, Drina, 
Eber, and with Tchernaieff on the Morava. 
He wasat this time decorated with the order 
of the Takova and received a war medal. 
Later he travelled in Roumelia and Bul- 
garia, recrossed the Servian lines, and re- 
turned with the troops to Constantinople. 
During his wanderings he examined the 
Turkish army in Bulgaria, being received 
there with singular distinction and hospit- 
ality, owing chiefly, as it afterwards turned 
out, to his guide informing the command- 
ers that he was an English Colonel, and 
Member of Parliament on a special mission 
to Turkey, with a view toan Anglo-Turkish 
alliance. The guide was not an Irishman, 
but it would seem that the Turk is not 
devoid of humour, nor ignorant of diplo- 
macy. From Constantinople Villiers went 
to Russia, and saw the mobilisation of the 
Russian troops in Bessarabia, and returned 
to London in the month of February, 1877. 
When war was declared between Russia 
and Turkey, he started for Bucharest, 
where he joined his friend Forbes, and was 
present at all the great engagements of 
that terrible conflict. 

‘You have had some narrow shaves ‘in 
the imminent deadly breach’ and otherwise, 
as Othello puts it?” I remarked over 


a cigarette at his temporary studio in 
New York; “tell me one of them, and 
come and see the rehearsal of an invented 
tragedy of peace to-night, -will you?” 





“With pleasure,” he said, looking up 
from the black-and-white picture he wag 
drawing for the Nineteenth Century. “ You 
were asking me the other day about the 
Russian campaign ; did I mention to you 
an incident at Rustchuck ? ” 

** Not a word of it,” I answered. 

‘*I hate to bore you,” he began, “but 
have another cup of tea and I will tell you 
the story. I was with the Russian army, 
you know. We were a long time con- 
centrating upon Rustchuck. There were 
occasional cavalry skirmishes, but no 
fighting. During a reconnaissance by our 
troops—one gets into the habit of calling 
the army “ ours,” whichever side one is 
with—my horse and I cut a very pro- 
minent figure. Some of our guns were in 
emplacements on the ridge of a natural 
glacis sloping towards the river. I had 
advanced with the skirmishing party down 
by the water, when the enemy’s cavalry 
showing up in an attempt to outflank us, 
our general opened fire with his guns in 
position. My horse had never before been 
under artillery fire—a little detail I had 
forgotten. The horse had a better mem- 
ory. Directly the first shell whistled over 
us, followed by the sharp blast of the gun 
behind us, he stood stock still. The situ- 
ation puzzled him. He made up his mind, 
however, just as suddenly as he had 
paused to reflect. Without the slightest 
warning, he turned round, got his head, 
and bolted up the glacis tight in face of 
the Russian batteries. Crash! crash! 
whiz! came the shell. I lay flat on the 
horse’s back until we were right on the 
guns. Then I rose, and my horse with 
me. The next moment we had cleared 
the parapet, scattered the gunners and, 
all hot and flushed, I tried to explain to 
the members of Driesen’s staff, who 
were roaring with laughter, why it was 
that I had come back to them so sud- 
denly.” 

“ But that was, after all, only a bit of 
the comedy of campaigning,” I remarked. 

“* The tragedy of it, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” he answered, ‘“‘has been on the 
scale of armies, rarely in respect of indi- 
viduals, except in the awful business of 
that march on Khartoum, when Cameron, 
of the Standard, and St. Leger Herbert, 
of the Morning Post, lost their lives. 
Poor Herbert was shot by my side. I 
was nearly drowned in the Nile, and I sup 
pose I was lucky not to get potted in the 
square at Tamai. But I believe my first 
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experience of war is the one that will live 
the longest in my memory. It was during 
the Servian campaign; I was marching 
with the Servians. Some shells were 
bursting in the scrub ahead of us; I was 
watching them. Then a shell burst in the 
pines close to us. One of the trees was 
blown to bits, and the hum of it was like 
wild music. This made m2 wonder a little. 
Presently the Servian battery limbered up 
and began to retire. While | was watching 
this operation a body of Servian infantry, 
who had been lying under cover of the 
scrub in front, rushed past me in more or 
less disorder. As they made for the road 
where the guns were disappearing a shell 
burst in the midst of them. The next 
moment I realised all the horrors of the 
situation; I knew what war was for the 
first time. Half a dozen poor fellows lay 
around me literally torn to pieces. It was 
an awful sight. I tried to steady myself, 
and did; for, after all, this was part of the 
tragic drama I had come out to illustrate. 
I drew my sketch-book from my belt and 
made my first serious war picture.” 

Villiers, on the declaration of the armis- 
tice between Russia and Turkey, was the 
only English correspondent who accom- 
panied the Russian army.on its entry into 
Constantinople. He was present at the 
signing of peace at San Stefano, and heard 
the Grand Duke Nicholas announce the 
conclusion of the war to the Russian 
Guard on Sunday, March 3, 1878. He 
received the cross for the passage of the 
Danube and the war medal. In June of 
the same year he went to Malta, and was 
present at the review, by the Duke of 
Cambridge, of that Indian contingent, the 
summoning of which was one.of the most 
masterly diplomatic actions of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s government. The Nov- 
ember following found Villiers in Afghan- 
istan, chronicling the fighting there until 
the signing of the Treaty of Gandamuk. 
He then went to the Sydney Exhibition 
and returned to England by San Francisco 
and New York, thus completing a journey 
round the world. In 1882 he was on 
board the Condor,with Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, in the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and landed with the marines and blue- 
jackets led by Lord Charles to quell the 
rising that threatened the destruction of 
the city. 

When Lord Wolseley arrived in Egypt, 
he followed that gallant general through- 
out the fortunes of the war. Advancing 
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with the army to Kassasin and Tel-el- 
Kebir, he was in the midnight march on 
the latter position with the Black Watch, 
and followed their memorable charge, so 
graphically described by Cameron, on that 
grey and eventful morning. Villiers’s horse 
broke away from him, and he had to utilise 
bits of paper picked up in the trenches for 
sketching purposes. He was, nevertheless, 
enabled to furnish De Neuville with suffi- 
cient material for his pictures of the battle, 
which made a great impression when 
exhibited in London. Villiers remained 
at Cairo until after the trial and banish- 
ment of Arabi Pasha, and received for this 
campaign, from the hands of the Khedive, 
the order and rosette of the Medjidie and 
the Egyptian Star. In May, 1883, he car- 
ried his pencil and sketch-book to the 
coronation of the Czar at Moscow. Feb- 
ruary, 1884, found him on his way from 
London for Suakim to join General Graham, 
who had gone to avenge the defeat of Gene- 
ral Baker, and he reached the Eastern Sou- 
dan just in time for the battle of Teb. Here 
Mr. Villiers had a much narrower escape 
from death than any he is willing to relate. 
The incident is described by his friend and 
comrade, Forbes, in his series of ** Famous 
War Sketchers” in the Sketch. “ Refrain- 
ing from entering the square,” says Forbes, 
‘on account of the obscuring smoke which 
the fire would create, Villiers accompanied 
the cavalry, and had excellent opportuni- 
ties for depicting the battle scenes. After 
its close, while sketching a pile of Arab 
dead he had a somewhat startling proof of 
the truth of Rudyard Kipling’s quaint re- 
mark as to ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy,’ that ‘he’s gene- 
rally shamming when he’s dead.’ One of 
the apparcatly dead Arabs suddenly came 
alive, spz-ang to his feet and rushed at the 
artist, brandishing his long knife. Its 
point was unpleasantly adjacent to Villiers 
when a soldier shot the Arab dead. The 
incident was what the Americans term ‘a 
close call.’ At the battle of Temai he 
was inside the leading square when the 
Arab rush broke in, and for a short time 
he was in the heart of the desperate mélée 
which ensued. Extricating himself pre- 
sently from the press, he rode through the 
ring of Arab assuilants, joined the mounted 
infantry, and ultimately reached in safety 
the rearward square commanded by Bul- 
ler. 

One of his pleasantest duties was pro- 
bably accompanying the Mission of Sir W. 
Hewitt to the court of King John of Abys- 
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sinia. He was the only correspondent and 
artist with the mission, which he joined as 
Private Secretary to Mason Bey, who 
represented the Khedive. The most se2ri- 
ous of his military experiences was the 
Nile campaign of 1884-5. 

‘‘ The Soudan,” says Forbes, ‘has b2en 
called the grave of correspondents, and 
Villiers had several narrow escapes. He 
was twice nearly drowned in the Nile— 
once by the capsizing of a whale-boat, and 
again in the wreck of a river steamer, 
when he was two hours adrift in the water, 
and lost everything but what was on his 
back. He shared the glorious yet melan- 
choly fortunes of Sir Herbert Stewart. 
He and Ingram were the only civilians 
who marched in the square which left Abu 
Kru on the errand of reaching the Nile, 
and which, after its short, sharp and deci- 
sive fight on the way, fortunately made 
good its position at Gubat as the sun went 
down, although too late to accomplish the 
object of the expedition.” 

Returning home from the Soudan, he 
went to Ireland and made ‘some spirited 
pictures of the manceuvres of the evolu- 
tionary squadron in Bantry Bay. After a 
short rest, he started for Servia, and was 
with the forces (among whom he had seen 
his first battle) in all their chief encounters 
with the Bulgarians. On the declaration 
of an armistice, he journeyed homewards, 
but was stopped by a telegram at Venice 
requesting him to proceed to Burmah. 
Within a month h: was at Rangoon, in 
tim: to accompany Lord Dufferin on his 
journey up the Irrawady to Mandalay. 
On Lord Dufferin returning to India, Vil- 
liers went to Constantinople to await the 
developments in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Eventually he joined the Greek army, and 
was in Athens during the blockade of the 
Greek ports. Since then, with an interval 
of a trip with the Governor-General of 
Canada through the Dominion, he has 
passed most of his time lecturing in Eng- 
land and the United States, illustrating 
his graphic narratives with his own admir- 
able pictures. He is not only a fine 
draughtsman, but writes with facility, and 
has a capital style. He speaks well, too, 


and on the lecture platform cannot alto- 
gether get away from some incidents in 
which his courage is obliged to be made 
manifest in spite of himself. 

It was three or four years ago when I 
ran across Villiers in New York, and invi- 
ted him to that rehearsal of an invented 
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romance. We had previously met in ag 
idealised garret in Carlton Terrace, Lon. 
don, when his interest was divided b2tween 
Herbert Ward's stories of Stanley's rear 
guard, and the remarkable view we had 
from the window. Below us was a forest- 
like stretch of noble trees, out of which, in 
the distance, sprang the towers of the 
palace of Westminster and the Abbey. 
Villiers said there was no city in the world 
so full of artistic surprises as London. 
Versatility is a characteristic of all active 
natures. If Professor Herkomer had 
marched with an army on a sketching 
mission, he would, I fancy, have fulfilled 
every possible position in connection with 
art. Villiers, 1 remember, when we talked 
of the desirability of men eschewing 
grooves as much as possible, spoke of 
Herkomer; and recently it was Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., whom he mentioned as an 
example of such versatility as Michael 
Angelo permitted himself. 

Villiers was one of a little company of 
artists, journalists and actors, who wit- 
nessed the last rehearsal at Palmer's 
Theatre of what has been called “the 
weird play” of ** John Needham’s Double.” 
He sat through it with sympathetic 
patience and interest from eight at night 
until two in the morning. The artist mind 
must be very impressionable when one 
thinks what a tame business this play- 
acting must have been compared with the 
romances and tragedies of which Villiers 
had bzen a spectator in all parts of the 
world. Watching him at Palmer's, I was 
reminded that I had sat by the side of the 
heroic parson of Rorke's Drift at the Prin- 
cess s Theatre in London, and had noted 
the deep interest he felt in the mock war- 
fare of the drama. He had only just re 
turned from Africa, one of its heroes, and 
he confessed that what he was looking at 
on the stage was almost more real than 
the real thing itself; but then, of course, 
engaged in an affair such as Rorke’s Drift, 
you were quite unconscious of the figufe 
you were cutting. and you did not se? 
much more than the immediate and, he 
might say. local scenes of the conflict. 
Similarly, Villiers could hardly have been 
more engrossed in sketching a battle than 
he was in making a study of E.S. Willard 
in the tragic scene of Norbury’s death at 
Palmer’s Theatre. During that same sea- 
son I frequently visited the artist -journalist 
at his temporary studio in Lexington 
Avenue, while he was engaged upon 
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black-and-white work for the Century and 
Scrimer’s. Taking his ease from scenes 
of battle, murder and sudden death, 
he was lecturing to large audiences in 
yarious cities of the States, and making 
pictures of peace with reminiscences ot 
war for London as well as New York pub- 
lications. We recently talked those days 
over in London, and our ordinary experi- 
ences in America might have been full of 
real excitement, so well did my friend 
remember the time, and more particularly 
the author's friendly conflicts with the 
actor-manager over lights and properties 
and other incidents of staging connected 
with the fictitious woes of John Needham 
and Joseph Norbury portrayed on the first 
night and ever since, with the skill and in- 





_tellectual force of a master of his art, by 


Mr. E. S. Willard. 

“| shall never forget that first night at 
Palmer's Theatre,” said Villiers, over 
coffee and cigars in his London studio in 
the pleasant suburban village of Crickle- 
wood; “when I am in the mood, I give 
my friends as closely as I can a dramatic 
example of Willard stripping the body of 
your lovable Joseph Norbury and assum- 
ing the dead man’s persenality.” 

“Tt is wonderful what a power romance 
has, that the fiction of the stage, when play- 
ing at tragedy, can leave an impression so 
sharp in competition with such real and 
tremendous scenes as those in which you 
have taken part.” 

“ Perhaps it is,”” he replied; “it may be 
that art has something to do with it; but 
I assure you that the second act of ‘ John 
Needham’s Double’ is to me just as 
strong in my memory as anything I have 
seen on life’s real stage.” 

The reticence I referred to in my sketch 
of Dr. W. H. Russell, as characteristic 
of the doyen of war correspondents, is true 
of Villiers in regard to his own exploits. 
In the way of “interviewing,” for publica- 
tion, I have never talked with man or 
woman with whom I have not been on 
more or less friendly terms. I can the 
better understand the difficulty and the 
want of success with which some journal- 
ists follow their calling in this particular. 
You would have to be well posted in his 
history beforehand to draw out Villiers on 
his reminiscences. Smoking and chatting in 
his studio, it must be confessed you would 
find plenty of cues for questions. There 
is no more wonderful place than London 
for the variety and number of its “‘ retreats 
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from the world,” its oases in the “ desert 
of bricks and mortar,” its quiet parks and 
corners, its resting places amidst the noise 
and bustle of its ceaseless activity. The 
writer of fiction, the student of manners, 
or the philosophic observer is always safe 
in finding in the Metropolis every kind of 
lif —Oriental, French, Italian, German, 
Russian; and every part of Europe, Asia, 
and America is represented in the curios 
and bric-a brac of London dwellings. Here 
at Cricklewood, in a picturesque little street 
behind the principal hostelry, where the 
omnibuses from the City and Oxford Circus 
pull up every fifteen minutes, you are ush- 
cred into a studio, upon the walls of which 
most of the great wars of our time are repre- 
sented in relics and trophies, which have 
b22n brought home by the English owner, 
wio offers you a cup of Russian tea and 
a Turkish cigarette, or a Scotch whisky 
and soda and a pipe, and makes you at 
home, if you are equal to the occasion, in 
several languages. 

With a little imagination, you might 
fancy yourself in an apartment of an 
“Arabian Nights” palace. You walk on 
Oriental rugs, you recline upon divans, 
or sink into luxurious chairs. The walls 
are covered with lattice work from Egypt, 
tapestry from Persia, and gilded screens 
from Burmah. Arabian lamps hang from 
the tent-like cei ing; pistols with jewelled 
handles, scimitars decorated in arabasque, 
curious pipes, charms against the Evil 
Ey2, are clustered together in corners. 
What sunshine there is comes in through 
the antique window of an Egyptian harem, 
and a lamp that might have illuminated 
the mysterious halls of the wicked prophet 
of Khorassan makes the daylight visible. 

Yet my host in his Norfolk jacket talks 
to m2 of a play he saw in New York, of 
the last time we met young Ward of 
Stanley’s rearguard, of Black and White 
and the Graphic, of a certain Sunday re- 
ception in St. John’s Wood, and refills my 
cup with tea and hands me another cigar- 
ette, just as if these surroundings meant 
nothing. There is no affectation in this. 
Years of familiarity with foreign countries 
and innumerable experiences of Continental 
troubles and Oriental warfare have accus- 
tomed him to the great events of our time 
and the symbols and relics thereof. The 
average man is anxious to make himself 
agrezable to a guest, and the most un- 
communicative of hosts will, as a ru‘e, talk 
about the treasures that he considers 
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worthy of a place in his sanctum. And for 
the sake of the reader, and with a desire to 
offer friendly homage to a _ remarkable 
young man, I propose to draw Mr. 
Frederic Villiers touching the spoils he 
has gathered together—trophies of his 
adventures, tokens of travels and relics of 
war. By degrees I make him the show- 
man of his apartment Every article, I 
find, has its history. The curious gilt and 
lacquered cabinet, that is partly reflected 
in a Burmese screen of teak and looking- 
glass, was King Theebaw’s luncheon bas- 
ket, looted by the war-correspondent. The 
window of an Egyptian harem already 
mentioned, is a ftne piece of Cairene 
mashrabeyah work. From the inside, the 
women could see all that was passing 
without, but outsiders could get no glimpse 
of the people within. The bosses of the 
small, square apertures are worn with the 
sandstorms that sweepover the country and 
literally rub down portions of the wooden 
structures as they might be worn with 
sandpaper. The Burmese tapestries that 
cover one end of the room are very quaint 
and characteristic, and of a rare colour ; 
the subject they portray is a teak forest 
with wild animals. Remarking upon the 
lovely tones of greenish-blue in a floor tile 
that is hung upon the wall among other 
relics, Villiers, answering my question as 
to its origin said: ‘ That tile has a bit of 
personal history that is rather interesting. 
I was going through from Constantinople 
after the Servian war, to join the Turkish 
army, and I visited the palace of Sultan 
Salem the Magnificent, as he is called. It 
was not inhabited. The harem was 
composed of those wonderful tiles. I tried 
to induce the custodian to let me have one 
of them; the palace was going to ruin, 
and it was not much to ask. Unlike most 
Turks, however, backscheesh did not affect 
him. He was obdurate. I could not 
prevail upon him to let me have a souvenir 
of the palace, while, at the same time, I 
could not help admiring the man’s devotion 
to his charge. The wonderful sight of those 
tiles was always with me; I think it almost 
induced me to join the Russian army in the 
next campaign—the chance of running 
with them to Adrianople and getting one 
of the tiles the Turk refused me. After 
many vicissitudes—crossing the Danube, 
witnessing the struggle at Plevna, pushing 
through the Schipka Pass, I arrived with 
the Russians before Adrianople. There 
stood the palace of Sultan Salem the 
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Magnificent, against a blue, frosty sky, 
“my goal at last,” I thought; but the 
Turkish army made a bold stand in front 
of the town of Adrianople, and being com- 
pelled to retreat, set fire to a lot of ammu- 
nition at the barracks close to the palace, 
The fire swept on at a trememdous pace 
and catching one of the wings of the palace 
soon enveloped the whole, and I saw my 
wonderful blue-tiled harem gradually fall 
to pieces. A day or two afterwards Frank 
Millett and I volunteered with some Rus- 
sian soldiers to go and dig in the ruins for 
treasure. I was one of the first to get to 
work. After many hours, we unearthed the 
only one tile that was intact, the others 
were utterly smashed up and ruined; that 
is the tile you are admiring.” 

No better illustration of the obstinate 
persistence of character that belongs 
to the successful war correspondent can 
well be imagined than this story of the 
Turkish tile. 

Touching the curiousiy strained rela- 
tions of France and England, and the 
maritime demonstrations of Russia, Villiers 
is of opinion that our own government 
regard the situation as serious. ‘Of 
course,” he said, ‘‘the more cause for 
anxiety they see in the movements of 
France and Russia the better, for that 
means taking precautions and making pre- 
parations. War may break out any day 
in some remote spot, which, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, would be merely a local 
event; but to-day, amidst so many com- 
bustible elements, the chances are that the 
smallest trouble in the Balkans might set 
Europe ablaze. It is well known that 
peace between France and England was 
seriously menaced in Siam. If France 
really wants to fight, there are plenty of 
ticklish opportunities even outside Egypt, 
including Madagascar.” 

**You have had a large experience of 
Russian troops; what do you think of 
them ?” 

‘** Splendid fellows ! ”’ 

“You were quite intimate with General 
Skobeleff ?” 

‘** Yes; I hada great admiration for him. 
He was heroic in his ambition and his 
work. I saw him for the last time when 
the Russian army was facing Constanti- 
nople. His grim army, thirty thousand 
strong, were awaiting the command to 
occupy the city. He stood outside his 
tent, his yellow beard blown about by the 
wind, a veritable picture of all that is 
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soldierly and gallant. He wore the grey 
overcoat of the army; and a little distance 
off flickered the camp fires of his escort. 
[ was just from Constantinople, and about 
to start for Malta to make sketches of our 
Indian contingent. ‘Good-bye, General,’ 


I said. ‘Not good-bye,’ he replied, ‘ but 
rw revoir. Weshall meet again—but how? 


Will it be when we Russians face the 
British? or will you throw in your for- 
tunes with us and come with me? It 
would be a new experience for you.’ ‘ But,’ 
I replied, ‘how would it be if you were 
beaten, for you know we English are never 
defeated ?’. He laughed and said, ‘ Any- 
how, you will be well looked after; no 
harm shall come to you in my charge.’ 
‘Thank you, General,’ I replied, ‘I'll think 
it over.’ Asa romantic figure in the his- 
tory of our time, Gordon is the only hero 
that equals Skobeleff.” 

Villiers lighted a fresh cigarette and sat 
down, evidently moved by his recollection 
of Skobeleff. 

Presently, with a remark about his col- 
lection of weapons, I had him on his legs 
again. 

“These spears,” I asked, ‘“‘ where are 
they from ? ’.indicating several formidable 
instruments of death. 

“I brought them from the field of 
El-Teb,” he said; ‘and the mummy-case 
and partial contents thereof, that hang 
near the spears, have a somewhat grue- 
some history. On our advance up the Nile 
to Khartoum, some of the men who had 
broken this mummy-case open, finding no 
jewels, flung the body out from a window 
upon the sands; it was the remains of a 
girl; her hair was perfect, and it floated 
around her head as her mummy body fell ; 
it was at least two thousand years old. 

Once started, Villiers rattled on as we 
strolled about the room. ‘* The skins upon 
which you are standing are hides in which 
we used to pack our things during the 
Abyssinian War, they run toa tremendous 
size. When the refugees crowded into the 
mosques at San Sofia, they sold their car- 
pets, and parents sold their children rather 


than see them die of starvation. I was 
offered a beautiful girl. Being an English- 


man, of course I could not buy young 
girls, so I bought carpets; this is one of 
them, by the Egyptian window. This 
long wide band of parchment, with its 
grim decorations, was given to me by an 
Abyssinian chief as a protectren against 
the Evil Eye. The saint at the top, you 
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will notice has a full face with great eyes; 
at the foot of the scroll, which is, as you 
see, crowded with closely written prayers, 
the open-faced, full-eyed saint is dominant 
over the evil one, who is drawn in profile 
—can't look you in the face.” 

Directing. iny attention to a collection of 
swords and knives, he drew forth a couple 
of yatagans of exquisite manufacture. 

*¢ 1 took these,” he said, ‘‘ from the belts 
of a couple of Bashi-bazouks in the 
Russo-Turkish war.” He handed them to 
me that I might see how beautifully 
balanced they were, how easy to handle, 
how deadly they might be. They had 
ivory hilts, and portions of the blades were 
inlaid with gold. ° Here also were pistols 
which my host had taken from the same 
picturesque warriors, and hanging close by 
was a fine Soudanese knife, “ given me,” 
said Villiers, “ by the Italian Consul at 
Massowa. In the early days of the world, 
the Soudan was supposed to have been 
inhabited by the Malays; by way of evi- 
dence of this possibility, here is a knife 
with some of the characteristics of the Sou- 
danese weapon which came from a can- 
nibal district bordering the Malayan ter- 
ritory.” Thereupon he handed me a very 
primitive wooden knife, similar in shape 
and finish to the finer steel weapon of the 
modern Soudan. 

These are mere hints at the relics which 
the famous artist-journalist has collected, 
some of them associated with very pain- 
ful reccollections, notably poor Cameron's 
revolver, but I have enumerated suffi- 
ciently the contents of his studio to 
convey to the reader a fairly good impres- 
sion of the artist's London home. In 
adjoining rooms you would find his bags 
ready for travel, his simple bed, his army 
boots, his spurs, saddles and what not, and 
some of the impedimenta that you will ob- 
serve as part of his costume depicted in the 
fine portrait by his friend Logsdail, a copy 
of which accompanies this article. Refer- 
ring to the accessories of the costume that 
Villiers wears on active service, and which 
add to the picturesqueness of Logsdail’s ad- 
mirable portrait, my friend proceeds to jus- 
tify his warlike and useful paraphernalia, 
before he repeats what Forbes said when 
Logsdail drew aside the curtain, and the 
Daily News correspondent saw Villiers’ 
counterfeit presentment for the first time. 
‘* Yes,” he remarked, with a genial smile, 
“it is like him; he always reminded me of 
a walking Christmas tree.” 


N officer, a sergeant, a ccrporal 
and twenty-four rank and fite 


of the Norwood Fusiliers 


march«<d out of barracks on riot service. 
Each man carried his Lee-Metford and 
his baycnet, and his pouches were stocked 


with the ammunition that is made to kill. 

“We might be going to take the field 
against a foreign army corps,” growled 
the sergeant before he fell in. “ Why 
can’t they give us a cudgel apiece, or let's 
have a few cartridges with buck-shot in 
‘em? Or why can’t they turn us into 
firemen, and send us off with a jolly good 
steam engine to drench the devils, or 
drown ’em if they wouldn’t go? Fancy 
sending decent-soldiers out for a mob of 
drunken colliers to play the fool with.” 

“You'll want something harder than 
water, and a trifle heavier than buck-shot 
to get the pitmen out of the way this 
time,” said the sergeant-major. ‘“ They 
mean mischicf; and the more you look at 
it in that light the better it'll be for you, 
and the easier you'll find things ” 

‘* Pooh!” scoffed Sergeant Chadd. ‘I'd 
undeitake to clear the scum off the face 
of the earth with a dozen good men and 
a dozen good belts.” 

* You haven’t done work of this sort 
before, have you?” asked the sergcant- 
major. 

“No,” answered the sergeant; ‘ but 
I've done a bit of work of another sort 
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quite as bad.” And he glanced at the 
strips of ribband on his breast. 

“ There are no medals at the end of ser- 
vice like this, Chadd,” observed the senior 
with a smile; “and that’s rather a pity, 
for my experience is that riot duty’s 
rather worse than the worst campaigning, 
because you've got to grin and bear as 
much from the mob as ——” 

** As some poor non-coms. have to bear 
from the youngest cubs out of Sandhurst?” 
suggested Chadd. ‘ Ah, well, it’s all in 
the lifetime of a soldier; but I wish to 
heaven that when we go to fight at all 
they’d send us to meet somebody worth 
fighting. Fighting, did I say? Bah! 
there is no fighting in affairs like this.” 

“Wait till the bricks and stones come 
flying at you and about you,” laughed the 
sergeant-major, ‘“‘then you'll see there's 
fighting enough to suit even you—only it’s 
all on one side. Your part of the work 
consists in being aimed at like a row of 
skittles, and in grinning and bearing it 
all like a Christian.” 

“I’m ashamed to march along the 
street on such a pothy piece of business,” 
said Sergeant Chadd disgustedly. 

“You haven't seen the end of it yet,” 
replied the sergeant-major. ‘“ You mayn't 
come back quite as fit as you’re going out. 
I once knew a man who came back from 
this sort of work with only one eye.” 

‘If I don’t return all right,” said Ser- 
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geant Chadd, ‘‘I’ll take precious good 
care that somebody knows about it. And 
so farewell until we meet again.” 

The sergeant laughed, and went 
join the detachment. 

They detrained at the dismal little 
station near the colliery to which they 
had been ordered, and marched in the 
rain along an ill-kept road. 

Captain Bolton, who was a particular 
man, stepped lightly to avoid the puddles, 
but having plunged into one of especial 
depth and raised around his legs a 
smother of miry drops, he walked des- 
perately on, and cursed the luck that sent 
him on a duty opening with such ill grace 
as this. 

The troops ploughed through the mud, 
and boots and leggings became thickly 
caked with it. The rain dropped softly 
on the busbies, and trickled down the 
necks of angry men; it pattered on ac- 
coutrements that were spotlessly white at 
starting, and turned shining brass badges 
and buckles to a dull coppery hue. 

“ Belts like mottled soap, brass like ver- 
digris, kerseys like crushed 
strawberries and boots like 
soup plates,” muttered Ser- 
geant Chadd discontented- 
ly, ‘‘and all on duty that 
ought to fall to the police.” 

The detachment passed 
a row of brick cottages 
near the colliery gates. 
Untidy and unwashed wo- 
men, seeing them pass the 
windows, rushed and 
opened doors and stood 
bare-headed in the rain, 
watching them march on 
Grimy and ragged chil- 
dren, who were playing in 
a covered passage, darted 
out, and with cries of jey 
followed at the men’s heels, 
covering themselves with 
mud. ‘They stumbled on, 
mostly hand in hand, and 
blessed the providence that 
had sent so fine a show to 
their parts. One little gir!, 
with light curly hair, great 
blue eyes and a dirty face, 
seized Bolton's scabbard, 
and her plump bare limbs 
splashed up the mud be- 
hind him. In less than a 
minute the child was 


to 
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breathless, and she tugged at the captain’s 
scabbard so hard that he stopped and 
bent his head towards her. 

“Thoo roon faster than me, sowjer,” 
“ Pick me oop an’ carry me 


she lisped. 
ta daddy.” 

Bolton laughed, gently unloosed his 
weapon from the child’s grasp, patted her 
head, and told her to go back to “ mam- 
my.” 

‘“* Hang me if the captain doesn’t do the 
family man as if he'd kids of his own,” 
muttered Sergeant Chadd, as the officer 
strode along to rejoin the detachment. 
‘*What the devil are you grinning at?” 
he snapped to the men. “ Eyes front.” 

A colliery official, seeing the soldiers 
approach, opened wide a gate, and they 
marched through. Some of the children 
tried to dart after them, but the official 
seized the foremost, pulled his ears, 
knocked him, shrieking. into a puddle, and 
slammed the gate and locked it. The 
children gave a cry of disappointment, 
and when they saw the official walk away, 
shouted derisively and threw small stones 
and mud at him. 

“* This place has beea set 
apart for the men, sir,” said 
the official, bustling up to 
the captain and pointing 
to a long, low workshop; 
‘‘and there’s a little pri- 
vate office for yourself.” 

The men walked into the 
workshop, and rid tlem- 
selves of busbies and equip- 
ment. Bolton entered the 
office, and threw himself 
savagely intoachair. Ele 
was looking gloomily out 
of the door, gazing at the 
dreary yard, and gnawing 
the end of his moustache, 
when a little man in a huge 
waterproof, wearing a silk 
hat, and hugging the stick 
of a great umbrella, ap- 
peared at the opening like 
an apparition. 

“How do you do?” 
asked the little man, lower- 
ing his umbrella and shak- 
ing himself. ‘You're the 
officer in charge, I think?” 
He entered the 100m, and 
placing the tip of the um- 
brella on the floor, twisted 
the knob rapidly. The 
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rain flew from the cloth in a little shower, 
and some of the drops fell upon the cap- 
tain’s face and gloved hands. 

Bolton rose and looked in displeasure 
at his visitor. 

“I always do that,” explained the little 
man. “It gets the water off the wires 
and cloth, and prevents rust and rot. I’m 
the magistrate who’s been sent for here 
to act in case of need. My name's Fisk 

Mr. Joseph Fisk; and you, I'm told, are 
Captain Bolton ?” 

The captain bowed stiffly. 
the little man already. 

“Pleased to meet you,” continued Mr. 
Fisk. ‘We shall get to know each other 
better, I trust. I feel safer now that 
armed soldiers are here. I believe in the 
presence of disciplined troops, with plenty 
of ammunition—ball—at a time like this. 
I'm a profound admirer of the army. es- 
pecially the infantry. I was at one time 
a sert of soldier myself—only a member 
of a Volunteer Rifle Corps; but still, it 
shows my mattial inclinations.” 

Bo!ton said, ‘‘ Quite so,” and tried to 
hide a yawn. 

“I hope,” said Mr. Fisk impressively, 
‘I hope we sha’n’t be driven to extremi- 
ties.” 

“I hope so, too,” said the captain 

‘‘Because if we are,” said Mr. Fisk 
pompously, ‘if we are, by the Lord we'll 
fire on ‘em.” 

Bolton looked with contempt at his 
companion, and wondered why men like 
him were put on the commission of the 
peace. “Will you excuse me for a 
moment ?” he said, “ the sergeant wants 
to speak with me.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Fisk; 
“*but if you don’t mind, I'll walk across 
with you to the men’s shed. I’m thirsting 
to know what you do when you're 
on active service. Do you 
mind?” 

“Not at all,’’ said the officer ; 
and having done what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, he walked 
out of the office and joined the 
sergeant, leaving the justice to 
follow. 

“ There seems to be little cause 
for summoning the military,” ob- 
served the captain as he returned 
to. his temperary quarters. The 
rain had ceased falling, and Mr. 

Fisk put his umbrella in a corner 
to ‘‘ sipe,” as he expressed it. 
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“You mayn’t think so now,” replied the 
magistrate, “ but you'll think so before the 
night’s through. Mark my words—there'll 
be mischief and trouble here before morn- 
ing.” 

“*] trust you are mistaken,” said the 
officer. “The quieter the people, the 
sooner we shall get away from this spot.” 
He yawned again, and put his bearskin on 
the desk. Mr. Fisk looked upon it with 
envious admiration 

‘*The mob are re-assembling, anyhow, 
and they've done a lot of damage already. 
There isn’t a whole pane of glass on the 
premises except in one or two of the build- 
ings. 

‘*They merely come to see the red. 
coats,” said the captain. 

“If there isn't need to call the soldiers 
out before midnight, I'm a Dutchman, 
and don't know anything of the people 
that I’ve lived amongst all my life.” 
Mr. Fisk spoke as stoutly as he could, 
for he was responsible for summoning 
the troops, and was anxious that his 
conduct should be fully justified by cir- 
cumstances. 

“We are entirely at your disposal and 
direction,” said the captain, and having 
again done what he thought was needed 
of him, ne closed his eyes, but looked out 


of the corner of one of them at the puzzled 
justice. 

- Mr. 

7 glanced at his 

companion, 

made a slight 

grimace, 


Fisk 


which the 
captain saw, 
and then left 
the office. 


BEGAN TO READ A FRENCH NOVEL. 
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“ Miserable little humbug,” said Bolton, 
awaking suddenly. “ I hope he'll keep to 
himself for a while at any rate.” 

The captain lighted a cigarette, crossed 
his legs, and began to read a French 
novel, which a man who had been on 
riot service himself had told him he might 
find useful. 

“Rum sort of chap, yonder,” said Mr. 
Fisk to Sergeant Chadd, jerking his thumb 
in the direction of Bolton's quarters. 

Sergeant Chadd, who was smoking a 
bad cigar, said ‘‘ Um,” and puffed a cloud 
of smoke into the air. 

“Not the sort of man I should like to 
be under,” Mr. Fisk continued, “eh?” 

The sergeant went on smoking in silence. 
He once knew a non-com. who lost his 
stripes for saying that the colonel of the 
battalion wore petticoats, a remark which 
the chief, who feared his wife, happened 
to hear. 

The magistrate spoke of the weather 
and the crops, and talked freely generally 
to Sergeant Chadd, who was content to 
say “ Yes, sir” and “* No, sir,” as seldom 
as he could. 

“The crowd’s getting bigger- 

I knew it would,” said Mr. Fisk 
exultantly. ‘* Things’ll be lively 
for us soon, I promise you. Wait 
till ic’s dark, and you'll see. And 
that won’t be long. We're well 
armed, I think ?” 

“The Lee-Metford isn’t a bad 
weapon,” replied Sergeant Chadd, 
curtly. 

“Shoots straight, and all 
that?” asked the justice playfully. 
“What amount of damage, now, is the 
bullet good for ?” 

“It would go through about four bodies 
like yours, sir,” answered the sergeant, 
“and say three like mine; I’m rather 
thicker.” 

The cheek of the magistrate paled. 
“I—I didn’t know it was so deadly as 
that,” he said. 

‘Two shots are good for six or eight 
lives, and a limb or two extra,” observed 
the sergeant placidly. 

‘«¢ _—]—+trust we sha’n’t be rash,” stam- 
mered Mr. Fisk, who had sent for the 
troops under the influence of panic. 

“Oh, sir, that'll all depend on you,” 
said the sergeant, with grim cheerfulness. 
“We're simply the machine, and you're 
the engine that works it. You start the 
lever, and off we go.” 
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Not displeased with his simile, Sergeant 
Chadd relaxed into a smile. 

“Fetch them red 'errins aht,” shouted a 
voice from the growing crowd. 

“ That’s Jack Hurley, one of the most 
dangerous characters in this district,” 
said the magistrate uneasily. ‘He threw 
a brick at me before you came.” 

“A few like him could cause a lot of 
mischief,” said the sergeant reflectively. 
« He’s a man of fancy, too. Did you hear 
him? Red herrings, he called us.” 


THE SERGEANT WENT ON SMOKING. 


« It's—it’s a likeness they draw in these 
parts,” said Mr. Fisk, ‘‘ between redcoats 


” 


and—and —— 

“T see,” interrupted Sergeant Chadd ; 
“I'll watch him specially if it comes to a 
dust. Look out, there’s a stone.” 

The justice ducked his head, and a 
stone flew over him. 

“’E sent me fur six weeks fur bein’ 
droonk an’ pawsin’ a bobby,” said Hurley 
in a thick voice, “ an’ by gow I'll be even 
wi’ ‘im.” 

Another stone was thrown, and the jus- 
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tice gazed in alarm towards the captain's 
quarters. Bolton, who had heard the 
noise, was standing in the doorway, hold- 
ing the open novel in his hand. Mr. 
Fisk earnestly beckoned him to come, 
and the captain, having with a sigh put 
down his book and assumed his head-gear, 
walked slowly towards the magistrate and 
the sergeant. Chadd put his cigar in a 
crevice, so that he might find it again 
when wanted. 

“‘]—I really think we'd better have the 
troops drawn up in the yard here,” said 
Mr. Fisk hurriedly ; ‘‘ it—it would havea 
good moral effect. We have only three 
policemen, and they are powerless; in 
fact, they had to hide themselves before 


you came. . We—we —of course, we 
needn't shoot.” His courage was dying 
rapidly. 


“ That would depend on circumstances,” 
said Bolton gravely. ‘Certainly not, if 
we can help it. Sergeant, tell the men to 
fall in.” 

Chadd saluted and departed briskly. 
Anything was better than aimless loafirg 
at a place like that. 

The magistrate saw the soldiers tumble 
out of the workshop and form up in two 
ranks, and he trembled from head to foot 
as he heard the thud of the rifle butts on 
the ground. 

The men were calied to attention, and 
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the officer turned to the justice. - “ We 
are here now,” he said, - and act abso- 
lutely under your direction.” 

For the first time in his life Mr. Fisk 
felt that he was not born to command, and 
Bolton sighed a little as he told himself 
that this individual gave promise of being 
a rather worse commander than his owa 
colonel. 

Tse sun, which had just broken through 
the l-aden clouds, was setting, and its 
rays fzll upon the badges and the brass of 
the men’s accoutrements, and shone dully 
on the barrels of the rifles. 

“Av nooa s:o»mach fur that sooart o’ 
wahrk,” said on: miner; ‘an’ if ther’s 
bahn ta be onny shooitin’ they'll nut ha’ 
ta ha’ me as a targit.” 

** Bed’s t’ safest shop a neet like this,” 
said a comrade; ‘an’ if onnybody wants 
me they'll fiund ma oonder t’ blankits.” 

The two walked off, and Hurley and his 
fellows jeered and called them duffers. 

“If thah’rt a fooil, Jack,” said one of 
the pair, “it isn’t ta say ‘at we sud be 
fooils too. Thee get hoodm an’ put thi 
‘eead in a pail 0’ watter.”’ 

“Thee go.a ta bed,” said Hurley, and 
he turned and scowled upon the detach- 
ment. ‘“‘ Look at ’em,” he cried, reeling 
towards the party. ‘ They’re like tin 
He had been 
dirty little brick inn just off 
the colliery premises, and 
he went on: “I dahr pull 
ther’ nooases, an’ they dahr- 
n't say a word back.” 

“Knock ther popgoons 
aht o’ ther ‘ands, Jack,” 
shouted one of Hurley's 
comrades, 

“It wodn’t tak’ mooch to 
mak’ ma do that,” said 
Hurley. “Aw, dear, beg 
pardon, mister,” he said, 
knocking clumsily against 
Bolton. ‘* That wor doon 
accident’ly a purpose. Ye'll 
woan ha’ ta mind yer tooas 
bein’ crooshed a bit if ye 
stop ‘ere.” 

‘“‘ Big hulking fool,” mut- 
tered Sergeant Chadd. 

** You'll be much safer at 
home than here, my good 
man,” said Bolton, with a 
mildness that he was far 
irom feeling. 

‘*Wot's this big red rag 
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rahnd yer body for, mister?” said the 
pitman, putting a grimy hand on Bolton’s 
sasl}. 

« Rive it off, Jack, an’ hang ‘im wi’ it— 
that lamp’ll mak’ a rare good gallows,” 
said a voice in the crowd, and the women 
and children shouted for joy when they 
heard it. 

* Knock that coil bag off ‘is heead,” 
cried another voice, and again there was a 
shout of merriment. 

“Ye call that a boosby, dooan’t ye, 
mister?” asked Hurley loutishly, point- 
ing to the captain’s bearskin. ‘ An 
theease is t’ new magazine rifles—eh? 
Wheear do you put all t’ cartridges ?” 

“In carcases like yours when the proper 
time comes,” said the sergeant to himself. 
The officer stili kept silent. 

“Tak’ ‘is sooard an’ fettle ’im oop wi’ 
it,” said the man in the crowd who 
talked so much and did so little else. 

‘- If t’ goover’ment sends sowjers aht ta 
shooit, they sud send reight men, an’ nut 
lads wi’ nooa w'iskers on ther faaces,” 
shouted a handsome young woman who 
was standing in front of her companions, 
with her bare arms folded. ‘‘Coom ’ere 


one or two o’ ye good lewkin’ chaps, an’ 
let's see what yer like near to.” 
Bolton smiled at this, but the sergeant 


looked grim and said to himself: ** Brazen 
hussy,-she'’d look better if she went home 
and washed and dressed herself.” 

“ Eh, mister, ye wi’ that bonny scarlet 
silk rhand yer showlder,” continued the 
young woman, looking roguishly at Bolton. 
“Ye tak’ precious good care to keep at t’ 
reight end o’ them goons. Onnybody 
dahr do that, J dahr. Ye sud turn ‘em 
thand w’en ye fire, an’ shooit at yer 
sens.” 

“We don’t want to shoot either you or 
anybody else,” said Bolton good-humour- 
edly. ‘* We don’t want to shoot at all.” 

“Then go hoodm an’ leedve us to 
wersens,” retorted the woman briskly. 
“We s’all noodin ‘urt ye if ye dooant 
tooch us.” 

** No good ever came of bandying words 
with a riotous mob,” said the sergeant 
within himself, in stern displeasure at his 
superior’s conduct. ‘“ Give it to ‘em hot 
to begin with, an’ send ’em off with their 
tails between their legs—that’s what I'd 
do.” 

““What do ye call yersen’s?” asked 
Hurley, staggering towards the sergeant. 

Chadd gazed steadily at his questioner, 
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and fumbled with a button of his ker- 
sey. 

“Are ye militia or volunteers?” said 
the pitman ; but still no one ans wercd. 

“ Bless my sowl, ye mun all be deeaf 
an’ doomb—can’t ye talk? Does that hel, 
ye at all?” he said, giving the sergeant 
a hard hit on the waistbelt. 

Chadd reeled backward a pace or two, 
but instantly resumed his position. His 
jaws were clenched and he made no 
sound. 

*“* Wah, owd cock, tha’rt as doomb asa 
pooast,” said his tormenter ; “ will nowt 
mak’ tha talk ? Can noodnon ye speyk?” 
he asked, looking at the two solemn 
ranks. 

“Gi’ t’ officer a push, Jack, an’ see 
what ’e’ll do,” said a voice from the 
crowd. 

** Ay,” said the handsome young woman, 
“dd soomat wi’ ‘im—I ‘xpect they wor 
sent ‘ere for us ta ladke wi’.”’ 

** Shoov' ’im inta t’ middle uv ‘is men,” 
cried another woman, “ an’ see hah ‘e'll 
like that.” 

“ Tak’ that thing off ‘is heedd an’ let's 
laake at fooitball wi’ it,” shouted a young 
collier from the back of the mob. 

‘An’ a rare good idea, too,” said 
Hurley. ‘’Ere, let's hev it, mister, an’ 
dooan’t mak’ a foos abaht it.” 

He raised an unsteady hand and placed 
it upon the captain’s bearskin. 

** Stand back,’ said Bolton sternly. 

“Nut withaht that boosby,” said the 
collier, as he seized the long hair of the 
headpiece. 

Bolton raised his hand, gripped Hurley 
by the throat, and hurled him from him 
with a force that sent the miner into the 
arms of his foremost comrades in the 
crowd. 

“And now,” said Sergeant Chadd, 
whose jaws uniucked for a moment, ‘‘now 
hell’s let loose on earth for to-night, at 
any rate.” 

All this time the magistrate had been 
moving nervously about the officer, and 
once or twice he looked anxiously at a 
foolscap sheet of blue paper, which he 
drew from an inner pocket of his coat. 
When the collier was thrown back, Mr. 
Fisk tripped to Bolton's side and spoke 
fearfuily to him. ‘* My good sir,” he said, 
“what have you done? The crowd will 
now be most dangerous.” 

“Am I to stand here and be made the 
plaything of a mob like this? " demanded 
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Bolton angrily. ‘Was I to let the thing 
go and be made a football of ?” 

«“It—it would have amused them, and 
kept them in check,” stammered Mr. Fisk, 
keeping one eye fixed on the mob, and 
the other on the men. 

Chadd gave a low, windy whistle. 
‘** They couldn’t find a better football than 
your wretched little carcase,” he muttered. 

“‘ Perhaps if I gave them my sword and 
the men’s bayonets to play with, they 
might be still more amused,” said Bolton, 
undecided whether to be angry or tickled 
because of his companion's fear. 

‘They'd like it better if they got the 
rifles and cartridges, and had us standing 
as the targets,” added Sergeant Chadd to 
himself. 
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A flat, jagged stone came from the 
middle of the crowd, and struck the ser- 
geant on the wrist. Blood trickled over 
his knuckles, and dropped from the tips 
of his fingers to the ground. But he said 
nothing that could be heard. f 

A piece of dross whizzed past the 
magistrate’s ear, and struck one of the 
men's busbies. The man shuffled his feet 
a little, and his fingers nervously clutched 
the barrel of his rifle. 

“Keep steady, men,” said Bolton. 
“ We shall manage nicely if there’s nothing 
worse than this,” he said to the magis- 
trate. 

Another piece of dross was thrown at 
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the detachment. It struck the silk hat of 
the magistrate, and made an ugly bulge 
before it dropped to the ground. 

A dull roar of satisfaction rose from the 
crowd. 

“ You may, Mr. Fisk, if you wish,” said 
Bolton, with a smile of pity at the miser- 
able man at his side, ‘‘stand in the rear 
of the men. Then you would, at any rate, 
be out of reach of the stones. If it be- 
came necessary to read the Riot Act, you 
could step to the front for a moment. 

The magistrate’s face twitched, and he 
looked rapidly from the officer to the 
crowd, and from the crowd to the officer. 

“ If—if you really don’t think it would 
matter, or be undignified to do so,” he 
murmured, ** I—I might do worse.” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” 
replied Bolton, ‘ It’s every man’s 
duty to look after himself at a 
time like this.” 

The justice, shamefacedly, for 
the men in the ranks were smil- 
ing, crept to the rear of the 
detachment. 

The mob saw the movement, 
and there was another dull roar. 

“We're nut thrawin’ stoodus 
at ye, mister,” said the young 
woman who had already spoken 
to Bolton. ‘‘ Send that little Fisk 
aht, an’ let’s fling ‘em at ’im.” 

The magistrate shuddered, and 
sheltered behind the tallest Fusi- 
lier in the rear rank. 

‘* Let soomb’dy gooa rahnd an’ 
cop ’im that way,” said Hurley. 
The miner and two or three of 
his companions were drinking 
beer from a great stone bottle 
that had been fetched from the 
inn. 

A small body of men left the crowd and 
clambered over a fence. They ran clum- 
sily over a little clayey field, and worked 
round to the rear of the troops. 

‘** Look at that pot-’atted devole ‘iddin’ 
’issen,” one shouted. ‘Woo, ger aht! 
Ther's nooabody fladde o° thee nah, lad. 
Owd Fisk’s tryin’ ta ‘id ’issen oonder t’ 
coits o’ theedise sowjers. Coom aht.” 

The speaker threw a handful of gravel, 
and it struck the hat of the justice with a 
rattling sound. Some of the fragments 
smote the sergeant on the side of his face 
and on the unprotected part of his neck. 
He clenched his teeth harder than ever. 
The Fusilier, behind whom the justice 
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was sheltering, raised the butt of his rifle 
from the ground as if to move its position 
an inch or two. He dropped it quietly 
upon Mr. Fisk’s toes, and looked stolidly 
to his front as he did so. 

The magistrate started back with a little 
cry of pain and fear, and casting a trou- 
bled look at the new assailants, hurried 
once more to Bolton's side. 

“IT am a humane man, captain,” he 
said tremblingly, *‘ and should dread to be 
the cause of injury to these poor people.” 

He paused, but the officer made no 
answer. “What had we better do?” 
he pleaded ; “ my very life is in danger at 
the hands of this mob.” 

“IT am entirely at your disposal,” an- 
swered Bolton. “1 cannot act without 
your authority.” 

“If I gave you an order to do anything, 
] should suffer for it afterwards,” said the 
justice. “ Will persuasion do any good?” 

“You might try it,” said the captain. 

“| will really,” said the magistrate. ‘I 
should never forgive myself if mischief 
happened here through 
my—my—an error of 
judgment on my part.” 

The captain smiled. 
“You can fall back on 
u:, you know, in case 
retreat is necessary.” 

Mr. Fisk, with uncer- 
tain steps, advanced to- 
wards the crowd, who 
could now be only dimly. 
seen in the growing dark- 
ness. But he stopped 
when a few paces from 
the detachment. 

Hurley put the stone 
bottle on the ground, and 
with mock gravity called 
for order. . Silence fell 
upon the crowd, and the 
magistrate spoke. 

“ My good people,” he 
said, ‘I implore you to 
go home before evil hap- 
pens. Weare stronger 
than you. The arm of 
the law is a powerful —eh 
—eh—the arm of the law 
is—eh ——” 

“Abt wi’. it—say a 
cork leg,” suggested a 
voice from the crowd, 
and there was a peal of 
Jaughter. 
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STARTED WITH A CRY OF PAIN. 
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Mr. Fisk went on. ‘Her Majesty's 
troops are here to preserve the peace. 
They are armed with weapons against 
which you cannot hope to stand, and in 
case of need those weapons will be used.” 

‘‘Inflated fool,” murmured Sergeant 
Chadd. 

There was still silence, and the magis- 
trate gained courage. “You see how 
matters stand —unarmed men and women 
against armed and disciplined soldiers of 
the Queen.” 

“Unarmed!” shouted Hurley, seizing 
the great bottle aud poising it in the air. 
“Unarmed? What the devil do ye call 
this?” 

Mr. Fisk did not wait to answer, but 
stepped nimbly back. As he came toa 
standstill the earthenware vessel fell at 
his feet, and broke into fragments with a 
sharp crash. 

‘**Smash them as we've smashed that 
bottle,” shouted Hurley, and he led an 
assault on the detachment, so sudden and 
so fierce that for a moment the ranks were 
disorganised. 

The men formed up 
again, and the assailants, 
laughing wildly, returned 
to their position. 

“This is as good as 
billiards,” cried Hurley, 
“nah then, get ready for 
anoother gooa—remem- 
ber, they dahrn’t shoort, 
or even use ther bayo- 
nets.” 

“ Stop a minute, Jack,” 
said a voice from the 
crowd. ‘“‘Owd Fisk's 
bahn ta read a text. 
Look at that blew bill 
—I know it’s blew, be- 
cause I saw him handlin’ 
it a bit sin’.” 

“It’s a cahnty coort 
soomuns, I’xpect,” said 
znother. 

“Or a rate ‘at isn't 
paid,” said a third. 

“It’s th’ Riot Act, an’ 
I’m off,” said a quiet, 
clear voice, and the 
speaker hurried away. 

Mr. Fisk opened the 
paper with trembling 
hands,. and more be- 
cause: he knew the 
words than because he 
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could see them, read them aloud in un- 
steady tones. 

** Pooh, twaddle,” said Hurley. “ Nah, 
lads, ready for another sweep—an’ if ye 
can get a good fist or two in, do it.” 

“Ther gettin’ ready ta fire,” said a ter- 
rified woman, covering her head with a 
shawl. 

“It’s nobbut blank cartridge,” said the 
lively young woman, who had suddenly 
become very quiet; but all the same, she 
edged uneasily away. 

“It isn’t even blank,” shouted Hurley; 
it’s all a sham—they want ta freeton us. 
We're nut such chickens as ta be flaade 
ur a move like that. They dahrn’t shooit 
us—dooan't roon away onny on ye” 

“It’s time we did something,” said 
Bolton, seeing that Mr. Fisk was silent. 
“ Shall we try what we can do with the 
bayonet? It would be better than the 
rifle just now.” 

‘‘Ah, yes, do that, for God’s sake,” 
replied the justice. 

Bayonets were fixed and the men ad- 
vanced The crowd fell back before them, 
jeering as they did so. The soldiers 
returned to their old position and again 
charged slowly. They went to and fro, 
advancing and retiring, and always the 
rioters kept the same distance from them 
and ceased not in their scorn. 

“ We may rest awhile,” said Bolton to 
the magistrate. ‘‘ We could go on all 
night in that way, and the end of it would 
be amusement for the rabble.” 

It was now quite dark. Suddenly a 
strong red light shone on the colliery yard, 
and turning round, Mr. Fisk saw that one 
of the outbuildings, stored with tar and 
oil, was bursting into flames. 

* Incendiarism !” he cried. 

** There’ll be murder next,” muttered 
Se-geant Chadd. “ That hulking giant 
ani his chums are dancing like fiends, 
and they’re coming to swoop on us, too. 
Oh, it’s another bath of bricks and 
stones.” 

This time a piece of dross struck the 
justice on the brow, and a stone bruised 
Bolton's ear. 

“For heaven’s sake do something,” 
said the magistrate, “ or we shall be killed 
where we stand.” 

“ Anything you order shall be done,” 
answered Bolton sharply. 

“Then fire blank cartridge,” com- 
manded Mr. Fisk; “that'll frighten 
them.” 
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“ Regulations don’t allow blank,” said 
the officcr simply. 

The justice hesitated. 

“They are making ready for another 
attack,” said Bolton, “and if they get 
the upper hand this time we shall be 
awkwardly placed. Shall we fire a couple 
of shots ?” 

** Ah, yes,” said Mr. Fisk, glad to get 
off so easily. 

“Then will you kindly pencil me an 
order? Here’s a slip of paper,” said 
Bolton. 

“« ]—I give you the authority verbally,” 
stammered tle magistrate. 

** Will you be so kind as to write it, 
then there can be no mistake?” asked 
Bolton. 

The magistrate took the proffered slip 
and pencil, and in uncertain characters, 
writing by the light of the blazing oil and 
tar, gave the authority. Having done so, 
he retired to the rear of the detachment 
and wrung his hands. 

“ They have had a fair chance to go,” 
muttered the officer, “ and if anything 
happens, they’re alone to blame. Third 
file from the right—with ball cartridge— 
ready —pre—sent—fire ! ” 

Two sharp reports followed each other 
by the fraction of a second, and two 
tongues of flame leaped from the muzzles 
of the rifles. 

The justice had closed his eyes and 
pressed his thumbs upon his ears, but he 
gy the explosion and saw the forks of 
re. 

Two men in the crowd fell to the 
whistling bullets, and silence for a momeut 
reigned over all. Only the hissing and 
roaring of the flames were heard. 

Some of the women shrieked, and 
seizing the arms of husband, son and 
brother, dragged them from the place, 
disregarding blows and curses. The 
young woman ran with loud cries to 
Hurley and begged him in God’s name 
to go away with her. 

He shook her savagely from him, and 
with brutal fury told her to begone to bed, 
where all women and cowards ouglit to 
be at that time. Then he turned round 
and in hoarse tones asked how many would 
be with him in an onslaught on the soldiers. 
Ther’ not but firin’ blank,” he said. 
“ Whooa’s coomin’ ?” 

A few men shouted back “ Me,” “ An’ 
me,” “‘ An’ me;” but others peered over 
comrades’ shoulders, and seeing the two 
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still forms on the ground, sickened and 
walked away. 

“Coom on,” shouted Hurley, and he 
rushed towards the detachmeni, but alone, 
for the muzzles of the rifles were raised 
again and his companions cowcred before 
them. 

Hurley rushed on until he reached the 
spot where Chadd was standing. He 
scood panting and stared for a moment 
with blind fury at the sergeant. Then he 
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looked from the sergeant to a little en- 
closed space upon his right. There was 
a square barricade, made of four posts 
which supported stout planks. The barri- 
cade was low en@ugh for a man to leap 
it, and high enough for a man to bend 
and walk under it). There was within the 
enclosure a circle of pitchy darkness, and 
the circle was the mouth of the air-shaft 
of the workings. 

The captain, the justice and the men of 
the detachment were watching the slowly- 
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TWO MEN FELL TO THE WHISTLING BULLETS. 
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retreating mob, and no one saw the ser- 
geant and the miner. 

** You'd better go back to the scum vou 
came from,” said Chadd fiercely. ‘ What 
do you stay here for?” 

*‘{ stop ta tell ye’at ye'll nivver tak’ 
part in another affair like this, that's 
all,” said the miner; and the sergeant 
saw a strange gleam in his bloodshot 
eyes. 

“The chances are that you never will,” 


came 
one 8 





replied Chadd, “if you don't leave this 
place now. We've had enough of you 
and yours for one night. Isn’t your thirst 
for mischief glutted ?” 
‘It isn’t; but it will be sooin,” said 
Hurley, his great chest heaving, and his 
breath coming thickly and rapidly. 
“I warn you once more to go,” said 
Chadd. ‘Go away, or you maynt have 
the power to go.” 
“Twill good, an’ ye'll good too—we'll 
go together, body an’ sowl,” cried Hurley. 
3 
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He fell upon the sergeant with the 
suddenness of thought, and wound his 
sinewy arms around his body. “ Ther's 
nooad escape ; ye can’t get free; it’s nooa 
good callin’ nah,” panted the giant. 

The sergeant gave a loud, long cry as 
the collier raised him from his feet and 
hurried him, helpless in that iron grip, 
towards the air-shaft. 

Bolton heard the call for help, and 
turned in surprise. By the light of the 
leaping flames he saw the pair struggling 
at the barricade, on the very brink of the 
shaft. He bounded forward, every mus- 


cle of his body twitching, and grasped 
one of the posts with his left arm, while 
he stretched the other out to save. 

A great giddiness came over him, and 
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hardly knowing what he did, he clutched 
a yielding thing on which his hand had 
fallen. 

Theie wis one long cry of. terror, one 
deep growi of curses; then the distant 
thud ot soft falling bodies; then the silence 
of death itself. 

The arm that encircled the post was 
gently unfastened, and Bolton stumbled 
blindly to his quarters. 

‘‘ There’s no more need for you to-night, 
sir,” said the corporal. ‘* The mob’s had 
enough, and the folks are vanishing like 
steam. Perhaps, sir, I'd best take care of 
this till mornin’. 

And the corporal, gently still, took from 
the captain’s grasp the sergeant’s torn 
sash. 
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A Chat About the Law Courts. 











THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE, FPOM THE STRAND, 


O some country cousins, whose 
© London visits, like the angels’, 
are few and far between, the 

block of weather-stained buildings be- 
tween St. Clement Danes Church and 
the “Griffin,” in the Strand, are still 
pointed out as the “ New Law Courts” 
By most Londoners, however, it has pro- 
bably been forgotten that until little more 
than ten years ago justice was still without 
its palace, and was administered partly in 
Westminster Hall, where sat the Courts 
of Common Law, Probate, Admiralty and 
Divorce, and partly in Lincoln’s Inn, in 
whose purlieus were to be found the dread 
tribunals of the Chancery Division. The 
way in which the imposing structure, de- 
signed by Mr. George E. Street, R.A., with 
its Portland stone, has vielded to the in- 
fluences of fog, smoke and rain, favours 
the illusion—and naturally produces a 
smile of incredulity cn the country 
cousin’s face when he is informed that 
these are the New Law Courts. And if 
the hands had executed the plan of amal- 
gamating the Law Courts under one roof, 





with promptitude at all corresponding to 
that with which the mind had conceived 
it, the great building would by this time 
have attained to quite a respectable age. 
It was in 1858 that a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the subject, 
which, in due course recommended such 
an amalgamation; it was not until 1874 
that the foundation stone was laid of the 
Royal Courts of Justice. 

On the whole, the structure which cost 
so many years’ labour is well adapted to its 
great purpose. ‘lhe charge which is most 
frequently brought against it is that it is 
all but impossible to find one’s way about 
the building; but a difficulty of this kind, 
which those who habitually use the courts 
have, of course, long since overcome, was 
inevitable, considering the accommoda- 
tion that it provides. A more serious 
objection is the waste of space in the 
Hall. At Westminster the Courts opened 
directly into the Hall, which was a pro- 
menade for barristers and their clients as 
they discussed the business they had in 
hand; in the Strand, the Courts are di- 








LORD HERSCHELL. (Bassano. 


vided from the Hall by flights of stone 
steps, and in consequence the Hall, as 
a rule, is almost deserted. Counsel and 
solicitors, clerks and reporters, congregate 
instead in the corridors above, especially 
at the Carey Street entrance, which is 
used principally by practitioners in the 
Chancery Courts, whose chambers are in 
Lincoln's Inn. On this spot there are 
usually a number of small 
groups, chatting about 
the state of business and 
other matters of profes- 
sional concern. The only 
occasions on which the 
broad space of the Hall 
is turned to account are 
the days of the Lord 
Mayor’s reception and 
the Lord Chancellor’s 
breakfast. At one time 
these breakfasts to the 
judges and the leaders 
of the Bar were given on 
the .first day of every 
term, but recent occu- 
pants of the woolsack 
have observed the cere- 
mony only once a year, 
at Michaelmas. On these 
occasions a large number 
of barristers and others 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, 
Photo. by) 





gather in the Hall, to witness the proces- 
sion of judges and distinguished Q.C.s as 
it passes through on its return from the 
Lord Chancellor’s room at the House of 
Lords, cheering the while such wearers 
of the ermine and silk as are most popu- 
lar with them. 

Of the present Lord Chancellor it is 
said that he is unique in having reclined 
in his cradle and occupied the woolsack 
during the first fifty years of his life. 
Lord Herschell is only in his fifty-seventh 
year, lrut this is his second tenure of the 
office ci the Lord Chancellor; he kept the 
Queen’s conscience, it will be remembered, 
during the brief period of Mr. Gladstone's 
administration in 1886. Lord Halsbury, 
the ex-Lord Chancellor, on the other 
hand, is close upon seventy. But in an- 
other way he enjoys a distinction as 
unique’ as Lord Herschell’s—he is the 
only Old Bailey practitioner who has 
risen to the woolsack. Lord Herschell's 
reputation was made in commercial cases 
at the Manchester and Liverpool assizes, 
although in earlier years he had defended 
a good many prisoners on the Northern 
Circuit, generally acting at the request of 
the judge, and consequently receiving no 
fees. For six years after being called to 
the Bar Lord Herschell, who is a London 
University man, did not earn enough to 
pay the rent of his chambers. Lord Hals- 
bury is an Oxford man, and comes of an 
old family, the Giffards, of Devonshire. 
The other day he again sat in the courts, 
as a member of the Court 
of Appeal, in place of the 
Master of the Rolls(Lord 
Esher), who was ill. A 
year or so ago an Act, 
which he himself intro- 
duced into the House of 
Lords, was passed, en- 
abling ex-Lord Chancel- 
lors to give their services 
in this way. In 189! 
Lord Herschell sat in 
the Court of Appeal dur- 
ing the illness of Lord 
Justice Bowen. 

Of the various Courts 
in the building, ten be- 
long to the Queen's 
Bench division and five 
to the Chancery divi 
sion, whilst two are 
occupied by the Court 
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the Probate Division and Admiralty 


Division. It seldom happens, however, 


that all these Courts are occupied. 
For one thing, a number of Queen’s 
Bench judges are away on circuit during 
a considerable part of the legal year. 
Then Divisional Courts have to be formed, 
and so, owing to frequent re-arrangement, 
you cannot rely on finding a Queen's 
Bench judge in one particular Court, as is 
the case with his Chancery brethren. 
Every barrister and solicitor, however, is 
notified of the judges sitting on the mor- 
row, and the business’ that is to come 
before them by the Official List, copies of 
which are left at their chambers or offices 
in the course of the after- 
noon. A number of them 
are placed about the 
courts; and, consulting 
one of these, we find that 
it is a good average day 
for business. That is to 
say, about two-thirds of 
the legal machinery at 
the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice are in motion. Both 
Courts of Appeal are sit- 
ting, all the Chancery 
Courts, and about six of 
the Queen’s Bench divi- 
sion,while the Lord Chief 
— is at work with a 

rother judge as a Divi- 
sional Court, hearing a 
certain class of appeals. 

The Court of Appeal 
consists, for ordinary pur- 
poses, of six judges: the 
Master of the Rolls and 
five Lords Justices; but 
it possesses several ex 
oficio members, who sit 
whenever the ordinary members fall ill. 
The judges who constitute this reserve 
force are the Lord Chancellor, former 
keepers of the Great Seal, the Lord Chief 

ustice and the President of the Probate 

division and Admiralty Division. It has 
been suggested that the law lords might 
reasonably be added to their number—a 
suggestion to which the ample leisure en- 
joyed by these judicial dignitaries in the 
House of Lords gives considerable point. 
The Court of Appeal is in the nature of 
twins—it really consists of two bodies. 
One determines appeals from the Queen’s 
Bench Division and the other reviews the 
decisions of Chancery judges. The former 
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Court is presided over by the Master of 
the Rolls, the latter by Lord Justice 
Lindley. At infrequent intervals the “idle 
juniors of an empty day,” who attend the 
Appeal Court in fairly good numbers, be- 
cause the greatest amount of law is to 
be “picked-up,” enjoy the pleasure of 
beholding a “full court.” This is when 
some unusually difficult question arises, 
and the combined efforts of six distin- 
guished judges are thought necessary in 
the interpretation of a statute which, by 
a figment of the law, the humblest lay- 
man is supposed to understand. On these 
occasions it is impossible for any advocate 
to make a speech. He is cross-examined 
hy the occupants of the 
Bench, who compete to 
question him directly a 
proposition falls from his 
lips. Having dealt with 
the inquiries of one 
judge, he is immediately 
confronted with the ar- 
guments of another, and 
so on, all through the 
piece, ‘to the utter de- 
struction of any plan he 
may have made for the 
statement of his case. 
In a smaller degree this 
Socratic practice exists 
when only three judges 
are sitting. They arrive 
«t their decisions with- 
out allowing an advocate 
to finish his sentences. 
This method of ad- 
ministering the law, 
though sometimes an- 
noying to counsel, is 
beneficial to suitors; 
for it possesses that 
great virtue in legal matters—rapidity. So 
quickly do the judges of the Court of 
Appeal dispose of their work that they are 
sometimes in the happy position of having 
nothing to do in their own Court. Some of 
them have been known to utilise this leisure 
by descending into the “ Courts below” and 
assisting in cutting down the arrears of 
the Queen’s Bench Division; and not long 
afterwards the judges of first instance have 
been gratified by observing some of the 
decisions of these Lords Justices reversed 
on appeal. The leisure which renders 
the position of a Lord Justice so extremely 
attractive is not entirely due, however, 
to the rapid methods of Lord Esher 
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and his colleagues. For some time past the num- 
ber of appeals has been decreasing, notwithstanding 
the fact that some three years ago the duties of the 
Court were extended by the transfer of motions for 
new trials from the Divisional Courts. The chief 
explanation of this diminution is that the judges of 
the Court of Appeal are less inclined than they were 
to interfere with the verdicts of juries. They fre- 
quently declare that possibly they themselves would 
not have arrived at the conclusion which they are 
asked to set aside, but they refuse to interfere with 
it, on the ground that the decision is one which 
twelve men could 










































reasonably arriveat. 

The Court of Ap- 
peal is, beyond ali 
doubt, a powerful 
tribunal, though its 
strength was dimi- 
nished by the re- 
tirement of Sir Ed- 
ward Fry, and the 
elevation of Lord 
Bowen to the House 
of Lords. Lord 
Esher, who suc- 
ceeded Sir George 


Jessel as Master of 


the Rolls in 1883, 
is a strong judge in 
every sense of the 
word. A lawyer of 
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LORD JUSTICE LOPES. 





LORD JUSTICE SMITH. 
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versatile learning, but with a spe- 
cial knowledge of mercantile law ; 
he arrives at a decision early in 
a case, and expresses it in clear 
and vigorous terms. Some judges 
are swayed by counsel and alter 
their opinions three or four times 
in the course of a trial. Not so the Master of the 
Rolls, who makes up his mind quickly and pro- 
ceeds to overwhelm the opposing advocate with 
argumentative illustrations and caustic wit. He 
has sat on the Bench some twenty-five years, and 
is within three years of being an octogenarian, but 
his physique continues to recall the athletic prowess 
of his University days, and to remind one that he 
rowed for Cambridge in the Varsity race. He is 
not the only member of the Court who enjoys this 
distinction. It is shared by Lord Justice Smith, 
whose career has been a singularly rapid one. 
Having acted as Attorney General’s “ Devil,” he 
became a judge without having been a Q.C., and 
after gaining immortality as a member of the Par- 
nell Commission, was promoted to the Court of 
Appeal within nine years of being raised to the 
Bench. Lord Justice Lindley, who presides over 
the Chancery branch of the Court, is the son of a 
distinguished botanist, and established a reputa- 
tion at the Bar by writing a book on partnership 
law, which speedily obtained the status of a legal 
classic. He is one of the most profound lawyers 
on the Bench, and delivers his judgments in lan- 
guage so clear and simple that he who runs may 
read them, Lord Justice Lopes is rather more at 
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home with facts than with law, but his 

large fund of commonsense and dislike of 

mere technicalities, as well as his courtesy 

and kindness, make him a most useful and 
pular member of the Court. 

Before Lord Justice Kay occupied a 
seat in the Appellate tribunal he was the 
senior judge of the Chancery Division, and 
was distinguished for the vigour with 
which he denounced the proceedings of 
solicitors too fondly attached to costs. 
When he sits in the Equity Section of 
the Court his “ big, manly voice” is always 
to be heard as often as that of the advo- 
cate arguing the case; but he usually 
iaterrupts to some purpose, being as keen 





Photo. by] LoRD justice paver. [Elliot and Fry. 
and as learned as he looks. The junior 
member of the Court—Lord Justice 
Davey—is one of the most accomplished 
lawyers that ever sat on the Bench. As 
the leader of the Chancery Bar his in- 
come was not far short of £30,000 a year, 
which he sacrificed for £6,coo and the 
honours of the ermine. Like his prede- 
cessor—Lord Bowen—he is a scholar as 
well as a jurist, and his judgments, while 
being models of judicial conciseness, are 
adorned by epigrammatic sayings and 
apt quotations. 

Probably there are few persons more 
to be pitied than an usher in a Chancery 
Court. His duties, it is true, are light. 
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They consist, for the most part, of shout- 
ing ‘*‘ Silence! silence!” whenever hethinks 
it desirable to remind the Court of his 
existence, and getting from the library 
shelves the books to which the judge is 
referred. But it is a mournful life, ever 
listening to arguments he cannot compre- 
hend upon questions he cannot under- 
stand. Is it surprising that the proceed- 
ings of the Court are occasionally inter- 
rupted by a snore? There is, indeed, a 
strong soporific air about the Chancery 
Division. Here is the ‘‘ calm sequestered 
vale” of the law, while the breezy heights 
are in the Common Law Courts. The 
technicalities of mortgages are not calcu- 
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lated to excite much interest beyond the 
narrow circle of the parties pecuniarily 
affected by them. The counsel display 
no enthusiasm and speak in whispers. 
Anything in the nature of oratory is quite 
absent. It would, indeed, be as easy to 
be eloquent in asking for a postage stamp 
as to exhibit any oratorical skill in argu- 
ing most of the questions with which 
Chancery barristers have to deal. Several 
of the most successful men at the Equity 
Bar are among the worst speakers to be 
heard in the Royal Courts of Justice. 
Their speeches are without fluency, em- 
phasis or grace. All that they aim at is 
lucidity ; and often the manner in which 
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they achieve this object is truly wonderful. 
The most complicated facts acquire sim- 
plicity and clearness under their skilful 
management, though their voices never 
rise above a conversatioral level. It does 
not follow, however, that because a man 
does not shine as a speaker in the Chan- 
cery Courts he can lay no claim to ora- 
torical merits. The atmosphere of Equity 
might chill the current of the most elo- 
quent speaker’s soul 

The only occasions on which the dull 
routine of the Chancery Courts is relieved 
is when some newly appointed Queen’s 
counsel are called within the Bar, or when 
a persistent litigant appears in person. 
Ever since the days of ** Miss Flite ” the 
Chancery Courts have been the favourite 
resort of impecunious people with a litigi- 
ous turn of mind, and following the 
example of the little lady immortalised by 
Dickens, many of these eccentric advocates 
of imaginary claims attend the Courts 
daily. At one time there was quite a 
band of lady litigants wandering about 
the Chancery Courts. This feminine in- 
vasion was at its highest in the days of 
Mrs. Weldon, Miss Fray and Miss 
Jenner. Happily, the number is not so 
large as it used to be, the chief repre- 
sentatives of the race in these days being 
Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Cathcart; but 
the extraordinary irrepressibility of the 
former lady makes it difficult to say that 
any improvement has taken place. On 
the whole, however, the number of suitorxs- 
in-person has largely in- 
creased within the last 
few years, not only in 
the Chancery Division, 
but also in the other 
branches of the High 
Court. It sometimes 
happens that a litigant 
who dispenses with legal 
assistance conducts his 
case with considerable 
skill, which is apt to be 
over-estimated, how- 
ever, in view of the fact 
that judges give to such 
a suitor a liberty they 
never extend to counsel. 
The “party” who has 
shown to most advan- 
tage in this capacity 
within the last few years 
is Mr. Horatio Bottom- 








posed the Law Officrs of the Crown; but 
even his achievements were inferior to 
those of Baron Grant and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
both of whom fought their cases with a 
skill which few barristers could’ have 
equalled. As a rule, however, the man 
who argues his own case exemplifies the 
truth of the familiar saying which pre. 
vents many from following his example, 
Destitute of any conception of the rules 
of evidence and of any sense of the pro. 
portion of things, he merely succeeds in 
doing for himself what Dogberry asked to 
have done for him. 

After the absence of the jury, the fact 
in which tke Chancery Courts differ 
most materially from the common law 
tribunals is that each court has its 
regular set of Q.C.s. It is one of the 
cardinal points of the etiquette of the 
Equity Bar that a “leader” attached to 
a particular court must not appear in 
any other unless he receives a special fee 
of fifty guineas. Two Q.C.s “ go special,” 
as the phrase runs in Lincoln’s Inn—that 
is, they require a special fee- of fifty 
guineas before appearing in any of the 
Chancery Courts This was the exalted 
position which Sir Horace Davey and 
Sir John Rigby occupied for many years 
and in which they earned the handsome 
incomes that rumour, ever generous in 
such matters, attributed to them. The 
learned gentlemen who now stand on this 
professional eminence are Mr. Cozens 
Hardy, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Montague 
Crackanthorpe, Q.C., 
the first of whom is a 
leading light in_ the 
West End circles’ of 
Dissent, and is likely to 
be appointed a judge 
when the next vacancy 
occurs in the Chancery 
Division. While Equity 
Q.C.s are prohibited 
from trespassing upon 
the preserves of each 
other, Common Law 
leaders are able to in- 
‘vade the domain of all. 
Their services are most- 
ly employed in witness 
actions, owing to their 
superior powers of cross 
examination. Mr. Fin- 
lay, Q.C., though nomr 
nally a member of the 
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often to be seen in the Chancery Courts, 
and especially before Mr. Justice Romer, 
whose whole time is devoted to the hear- 
ing of cases with witnesses. He is a 
profound and versatile lawyer, and next 
to Sir Richard Webster, now earns the 
largest income at the Bar. The ex- 
Attorney General derives a large part of 
his income from patent actions, most of 
which are tried in the Chancery Courts. 
He is the leader of a little band of bar- 
risters who are known as patent lawyers, 
chief among whom are Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., Mr. Bousfield, Q.C., M.P., 
and Mr. Theodore Aston, Q.C. 
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The most popular judge of the Chancery 
Division is Mr. Justice Chitty, who is also 
the oldest. He is witty as well as weighty. 
When the proceedings of his Court were 
disturbed by the falling of some plaster 
from the ceiling, he immediatialy ex- 
claimed : “Fiat justitia ruat coelum.” His 
massive shoulders bear witness to his 
achievements as an oarsman at Oxford, 
where he gained distinction as an athlete 
as well as a scholar. For many years he 
acted as umpire at the ’Varsity boat race 
and was one of the most active members 
of the “ Devil’s Own,” as the Inns of 
Court Volunteers are called. Now he finds 
relaxation in playing the violin. The 
leading advocate in his Court is Mr. Byrne, 
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Q.C., the Conservative member for the 
Walthamstow division of Essex, who is 
distinguished for the softness of his voice 
and the “hardness” of his head. Mr. 
Justice North is probably the slowest 
judge on the Bench; but it is doubtful 
whether suitors are the losers, because his 
slowness is equalled by his sureness, the 
number of his decisions which are revised 
in the Court of Appeal being very few. 
His conscientiousness leads him to deliver 
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Photo. by} 
judgments of inordinate length, the pre- 
paration of which occupies much of the 
time that the public is accustomed to 
think he devotes to the trivial affairs of 
social life. The principal Q.C.s practising 
before him are Mr. Swiufen-Eady, Mr. 
Everitt and Mr. S. Hall. The Equity 
Bench is adorned by two Senior Wrang- 
lers—Mr. Justice Stirling and Mr. Justice 
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Romer. The former was raised to judicial 
office straight from the ranks of stuff. 
. gownsmen. Heactedas Attorney-General’s 
* Devil,” or Junior Counsel to the Treasury; 
a coveted position, which, in almost every 
instance, has formed a stepping-stone to 
the Bench. The “leaders” who obtain 
the largest amount of business in Mr. 
Justice Romer’s Court are Mr. Neville, 
Q.C., M.P., Mr. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. Birrell, Q.C., M.P., all of whom are 
staunch Gladstonians ; while the learned 
judge frequently spoke on Unionist plat- 
forms before judicial honours were 
conferred upon him. In Mr. Justice 
Stirling’s Court the most prominent coun- 
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sel are Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C , Mr. 
Buckley, Q C. (who is the leading authority 
on Company law), and Mr. Grosvenor 
Woods, O.C. To Mr. Justice Kekewich 
belongs the distinction of disposing of his 
cases more rapidlythan any of his brethren, 
and, it must be added, of supplying the 
Court of Appeal with most opportunities 
of showing its superiority to the “ court 
below.” The lion’s share of briefs in this 
Court goes to Mr. Warmington, Q.C.,M.P., 
who addresses the judge with an oratorical 
warmth, proving the rule we have referred 
to, and whose income, swollen as it is by 
his frequent visits to the Court of Appeal, 
is probably larger than that of any other 
member of the Chancery Bar. 

Let us now look into the Courts of 
the Queen’s Bench Division. They are 
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by far the most at- 
tractive to the casual 
visitor, with the ex- 
ception, it is to be 
feared, of that over 
which Sir Francis 
Jeune presides. As 
compared with the 
Appeal Courts and 
the Chancery Courts, 
they have for the pub- 
lic, it is true, but one 
distinctive feature— 
the presence of a jury. 
But what a difference 
the presence of a jury 
makes in the speeches 
of counsel, in the ex- 
amination and cross- 
examination of wit- 
nesses, even in the 
proceedings of the 
judge himself. Elo. 


quence is cultivated 
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on the Common 
Law side in order that juries may be 
persuaded ; by the equity men it is gene- 
rally disregarded, because it would be 
wasted upon the judges, who are apt to 
distrust the too fluent reasoner. The art 
of interrogation is carefully studied, with 
a view to discrediting the false witness in 
the eyes of the jury. In the Chancery 
Courts the importance of the facts is usu- 
ally overshadowed by that of the points of 
law involved. The Queen's Bench judges 
acquire a more or less simple style of 
speech, because, in summing-up a case, 
they must make themselves clearly under- 
stood by the twelve men of various sorts 
and conditions whom it is their duty to 
direct; their Chancery brethren never 
have to sum up, and when discussing the 
case, or giving their judgments, address 
themselves only to the barristers present, 
and the future barristers and judges, who 
may quote their judgments as precedents. 
It is in the Queen’s Bench Courts that 
the best orators at the Bar, Sir Charles 
Russell, Sir Henry James and Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke can be most frequently heard. 
The three men, in whose hands at the 
present day are placed the traditions 
of Erskine and Brougham, have widely 
different styles of speech. The general 
public are probably most familiar with 
Sir Charles Russell's, owing to the un- 
flagging energy with which, since the first 
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introduction of Home 
Rule, the Attorney- 
General has carried 
on the labour of the 
platform. Not that 
the brilliant advocate 
addresses a jury in 
quite the same manner 
that he delivers a po- 
litical address, There 
are some little points 
of difference. In Court 
there is much more 
variety in his tone— 
now pleading, now 
declamatory, now fall- 
ing to a dulcet key, 
now rising to a cre- 
scendo. Sir Edward 
Clarke has a much 
more placid style; 
his words are full of 
argument and close 
reasoning, but 
(Heath. they fall upon the 

ears with almost un- 
varying regularity. The style at times is 
apt to be a trifle monotonous, but at other 
times the calm conviction with which the 
ex-Solicitor-General speaks gives his ap- 
peal a quiet forcibleness, such as readily 
impresses the common sense and intelli- 
gence of a jury. Such was undoubtedly 
the case in the well-+remembered Staun- 
ton trial, in which he achieved fame 
at a bound. Sir Edward learned the art 
of speaking in his youth by attending the 
debating society connected with the educa- 
tional classes at Crosby Hall, Bishops- 
gate. This institution has sincedeveloped 
into the City of London College, Moor- 
fields, and Sir Edward Clarke has never 
ceased to take a practical interest in its 
welfare. Sir Henry Jamesis much more the 
purely forensic orator than either the 
learned member for South Hackney or 
the learned member for Plymouth, al- 
though, curiously enough, he has beaten 
them both in the struggle for distinction 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 
This may be as much because of his 
chivalrous action in refusing the Lord 
Chancellorship for the sake of his politi- 
cal principles—a circumstance so much 
noticed at the time that it gave rise to 
the gibing question —‘“ Has a lawyer 
never been honest before ?””—as of his 
trenchant and vigorous speech in the 
cold, metallic voice which resounds 
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throughout the smaller area of the Courts 
with such deadly effect on any fallacious 
argument or sophistical plea on the part 
of an opponent. Sir Henry James is the 
son of a Hereford solicitor, but on finish- 
ing his education at Cheltenham he did 
not at once embrace a career at the Bar. 
For some time he served in a commercial 
office, an experience which proved of the 
highest value to him between 18‘o and 
1870, when pursuing a splendid practice 
in commercial cases. Sir Henry is now 
sixty-five, although watching him at work 
in some cause célébre, one would suppose 
him to be a younger man, and it is over 
twenty years since he was first appointed 
Solicitor General, and knighted. 

In cross-examination Sir Charles 
Russell unquestionably takes the palm 
from all living predecessors in the office 
which he holds. One of his sharp, de- 
cisive attacks on an evasive or untruthful 
witness is not likely to be forgotten by 
any visitor to the Courts; few are 
there who do not flinch before his stern 
questioning and withering glance. His 
superiority over the ex-Attorney General 
in this important and on the whole highly 
useful art was never more clearly shown 
than before the Parnell Commission, 
when the two men daily confronted each 
other. In the depth of his degal learning, 
in the range even of 
his professional ex- 
perience, Sir Charles 
Russell is not to be 
compared with Sir 
Richard Webster, but 
even more striking 
is the contrast be- 
tween the rapier-like 
thrusts of the one 
cross-examiner and 
the more laborious 
manceuvres of the 
heavy sword of the 
other. Notwithstand- 
ing a rather brusque 
manner, common to 
both, the Attorney 
General and ex- 
Attorney General are 
alike popular in 
their profession. They 
have had but one 
quarrel with Sir 


Richard Webster, 
and that 


arose over 
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(To be comfleted next menth.) 


his refusal to sing at one of the Smoking 
concerts of the Bar Musical Society, of 
which Lord Herschell, himself an exeg. 
lent pianist, is President. The ex-Attorng 
General some time ago did give the ai 
of his fine tenor voice to a charitable 
concert in St. Luke’s, organised by Lady 
ners the philanthropic wife of th 
-resident of Probate and Divorce, anj 
Admiralty Division. 

As a _ cross-examiner, however, Sj 
Charles Russell has once or twice almog 
met his match in Mr. F. C. Gill Th 
encounter which took place betwee 
them during the trial of the Financia 
News case is still freshly remembered ip 
legal circles. Since that time Mr. Gil 
has appeared a good deal in the Royal 
Courts, but his style, it must be said,is 
still too much that of the Old Bailey, 
to which hitherto his experience had 
been almost wholly confined. But, ab 
though apt to be a little tco waspish, 
though inclined to give his tongue to 
much licence, Mr. Gill has undoubtedlya 
great talent for extracting the informatio 
he wants from an unwilling witness; 
without Sir Charles Russell’s finesse, he 
has all his knowledge of human nature is 
the witness-box and all his readiness to 
turn that knowledge to account. Siill 
in the prime of life, Mr. Gill has uw. 
doubtedly a _ dislin- 
guished career belo 
him, and he will po 
bably occupy the pos 
tion which Mr. Frank 
Lockwood, Q.C, 
now occupies whe 
the learned member 
for York receives the 
appointment which is 
the reward of a grale 
ful political party. 
In that event, how 
ever, he cannot hope 
to succeed as Mr. 
Lockwood often suc 
ceeds with the most 
difficult of witnesses, 
by the 
otf his good natuie, 
his g nial smile and 
winning look, backed 
by a clear and exact 
perception of the ev 
dence required by his 
client’s case. 
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e Royal 
> Said, is 


this?” I cried in a voice trembling with dis- 
approval. “ You really might have ' 
* Quite so—as you see. However, it 
















Bailey, belongs to me. I settled with the 
ce had wretched mother on the spot; besides 
But, ab which, I swore to take good care of it. 
waspish, And so I shall.” 


O* entering my wife’s morning-room 


gue too after a business journey, I found She took the little head, covered with 
btedly her kneeling by the side ofacchair, sijky, light brown curls, between her two 
































mation on which was seated a baby-boy, with hands, “Isn't that true, little one? I 
witness; great, round, astonished eyes. She got hall take good care of you?” 
esse, he up, rustled towards me, and greeted me In the small. delicate face there was no 
ature in neither more warmly nor more coldly than . answering look, only from the heart- 
ness was our wont. ; i shaped mouth came one of those strange. 
Stil “ There it is,” she said, pointing tothe jeavy sighs which children sometimes 

nas ub- child. vive forth. 

distic. “ What do you mean ?” I asked. ” I gave up any further serious objections. 
- before She was crouched down before the iad ton not been accustomed to act for 
ill pro- child again, holding up a biscuit before’ \ears without consulting one another? 
he post it; and, half turning to me, she observed Oy, married life had not been happy—no, 
_ Frank lightly : : 

Q.C., “Why, don’t you re- FS 

when member, we read about it 
ember the day before yesterday 
ves the in the newspaper. Isn't 
hich is it nice ?” 
| grale- Only now I remembered 

party. that a few evenings before 
, how she had pushed a news- 
it hope paper into the circle of 
s Mr. light surrounding my 
M suc lamp, pointing to an ad- 
> most vertisement and saying: 
nesses, “There, read that !” 

force It was the usual, “ Ap- 
lature, peal to the benevolent ” 
e and —a cry of agony from a 
racked broken heart—a mother 

exact offering her child to rich 
e evr people for adoption. 
by his “What do you say to 


our taking it?” she had 
asked. I returned her the 
paper with a shrug. 


\ 
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it had not been 
happy, although 
we had not mar- 
ried for love. 
Our respective 
fathers had ar- 
ranged the mat- 
ter one day in 
the midst of the 
turmoil of the 
txchange. She 
aad torn her 
heart from an- 
other, and in 
mine, too, there 
glowed a silent 
passion; but the 
business aspect 
of the affair was 
more potent, 
and we were 
obedient chil- 
dren. At first we 
were merely a 
silent reproach 
to one another, 
then followed sad days of open warfare ; 
at length, we accustomed ourselves to a 
polite but colourless domestic peace. 

It is true she was good, she was pretty, 
she was clever ; other people spoke of her 
as “a perfect angel "—and I ?—well, I 
don’t think I was exactly a monster. We 
had been married six years and had no 
children. If heaven had been merciful and 
sent us some, perhaps—who knows ? 

Well, the child belonged exclusively 
to her. As I discovered later, she had 
paid the mother one hundred and fifty 
pounds, obtained by the hurried and secret 
sale of some jewels. 

** Why did you not tell me about it?” 
I burst out. 

“« Because by the time you returned it 
would have been too late. I wanted to 
have it all for myself,” she retorted. 

My horses, my dogs—her canaries, her 
gold-fish. 

Very well—that was permissible ; but 
that she should have the child all to her- 
self was a little too much for me. The 
thought of it tormented me for two whole 
days. On the third, while she was out 
driving, a muffled-up woman begged to 
be allowed to see me — the mother of her 
child. She slipped into the room like a 
shadow, and, with low, half-choking sobs, 
said she must see her darling again—she 
could not part from him like that. 








“ THERE, MY GOOD WOMAN,” I SAID. 


In a moment] 
had my cash box 
open. ‘ There 
my good wo 
man,” I said 
“ take this; you 
were under 
paid.” She broke 
into fresh sobs 
—I was not to 
judge her too 
hardly: before 
hearing how 
great her misery 
was. She hada 
second child, a 
poor helpless 
cripple, but she 
herself was ill 
and had not long 
to live — what 
then was to be- 
come of _ this 
miserable little 
creature? So 
she had thought 


that I guessed at the rest of what 





- she wanted to say, interrupted as it was 


by a violent fit of coughing. She had 
thought, ‘I will sell the healthy one that 
the cripple may have something when I 
am gone.” 

No! We should not judge her too 
harshly. We rich people are not s0 
sorely tried. 

When my wife came back I told her of 
the visit. 

“I gave the poor thing exactly what 
you did. The child belongs to both of us 
now, you see.” 

She dug her little teeth into her under- 
lip. 

“ All right,” she said, after a short but 
thoughtful pause, and proceeded to press 
a loud kiss on the baby’s mouth, which 
sounded almost like a challenge. 

Oh, yes—of course it was our child. But 
I scarcely ever saw it, and in all the 
changes which occurred in our household 
on its account I was simply ignored. 
Now and then my advice would be asked 
on some very important question, but 
only after all the arrangements had been 
made. 

‘We must have a nurse, Anselm—I 
have already engaged one.” 

I nodded silently. 

“We must arrange a nursery; the 
room over there is too warm for it.” 
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“n'w!" 1 REPLIED BETWEEN TWO PUFFS OF MY CIGAR, 


I nodded again—the men were already 
at work. What else could I do? was it 
not all for our child ? 

We did not ‘talk much about him, and 
when we did we always alluded to “ It.” 
One seemed to hear this “It ’ through 
the whole house at every hour of the day. 

“Hush! not so much noise —It is 
asleep. It must have its dinner now. It 
must go out. It has hurt itself.” Very 
soon the whole household revolved round 
It. This nameless being 
began to worry me. 

“It must have a 
name,” I cried at last. 

“T quite forgot to ask 
the mother—I mean 
the woman—what its 
name was,” answered 
my wife. She said she 
would come again, but 
she has not done so— 


she must be ill. I call 

it Max. Max isa nice 
short name, don’t you 
think ?” 


“H’m!” I replied between 
two puffs of my cigar. “Fritz 
would have been quite nice 
too.” 

“We can't change the name 
now, because of the servants,” she 


answered quickly, and, opening the door called 


loudly, “Is Max awake yet ?” 
Oh, certainly, it was our child. 


On one occasion, however, I asserted myself 
While we had lunch It was served 
We could hear 
its delighted babble, accompanied by the drumming 


successfully. 
with dinner in an adjoining room. 
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of its spoon in the pauses of 
our unsatisfactory attempts at 
conversation. My wife could 
not rest. She was constantly 
running to-and-fro between us 
and It. “Was It’s soup too 
hot?” Surely It was getting 
too much ! 

‘‘ Wife,” I said firmly but 
quietly, “ after to-day It dines 
with us. Two years old is not 
too soon to begin.” 

From that day It dined With 
us. It sat in its high chair like 
a prince, close to my wile, the 
two forming a sort of oppo- 
sition party to me. The pallor 
which comes from poor feeding 
had given place to a delicate. 
high-bred rosiness, and the stiff 
folds of its bib made a becoming frame to 
its rounded cheeks It attacked its soup 
valiantly, and when it had finished sat 
holding the spoon sceptre-wise in its little 
fat fist. Wehad been exchanging a few 
words, and now sat silent. This silence 
seemed to surprise him. His great eyes 
opened wider and wider. He looked first 


at me, then at my wife, with a wondering, 
almost weirdly intelligent look, as of a 
giown up person who ha 


a suspic:on 










HE LOOKED FIRST AT MF, THEN AT 
MY WIFE. 
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that ail was not as it should be between 
us. I confess that those eyes embarrassed 
me, and that it was a relief when 
Frederick came in witha fresh dish. I 
am sure that my wife felt the same. 

It happened again the next day. In 
every pause that occurred in our conversa- 
tion, those great, wondering blue eyes 
were turned first upon one and then on 
the other, with a gaze full of reproachful 
inquiry. It sounds absurd, but it is true, 
that we two grown-up people began to be 
ashamed of ourselves in the child’s pre- 
sence. 

Gradually a livelier tone crept into our 
conversation. The child's babbling 
words were guessed at, and translated by 
us; we sometimes even had a good laugh 
together over his halting attempts at con- 
versation. 

Oh, how clear, how fresh her laughter 
sounded! How was it that I had never 
noticed it before? How came it that 
often, bending over my writing-table, I 
would hear that sweet laughter echoing in 
my ears? 

With the first sunny days of Spring, 
It began to spend much of its time in 
the garden, which I could see from my 
study window. She was generally with it. 
I could hear the tap of its little feet on 
the gravel, and then 
her footstep. She 
would chase it—its 
delighted chuckles 
mingling with the 
twittering chorus of 
the sparrows—she 
caught it, and kiss 
after kiss rang ‘a- 
cross to me. 

How could I work 
within, hearing of 
that music? I opén- 
ed the window; 
warm, balmy air 
streamed in, and a 
butterfly hovered 
round my desk. At 
that moment sheap- 
peared from behind 
a dew = sprinkled 
hedge, clad in a 
morning-dress, all 
delicate, fluttering 


lace, gleaming 
white in the 
brilliant sunshine, 


only her face in the 





wat 





HOW COULD I woRK? 


rosy shadow of her parasol. Howslimand 
tall she was! How graceful her every 
movement! By heaven! the sisters and 
cousins and aunts were right—she was 
really beautiful! A lovely smile lit up 
her face, she was happy for the moment, 
at least, and this happiness came to her 
from ‘her child.” 

As I watched her, a voice within me 
seemed to say audibly, “Then you must 
unquestionably be a monster after all.” 

I rose and stood at the open window. 

*“ What a lovely day!” I called out to 
her. Alas! I felt how cold and conven- 
tional it sounded—a dark cloud seemed to 
pass over the sunny landscape. She 
answered something which I did not catch, 
but the happy smile vanished from her 
face. The child stretched out its little 
arms to her, she lifted it up and covered 
it with kisses before my very eyes. 

For the first time in my life I felt a 
pang of jealousy—a strange kind of 
jealousy, forsooth, which could not 
definitely point out its object. When 
it called her ‘“*‘ Mamma,” I was stung to the 
heart, and the endearments she lavished 
on the little creature destroyed my peace 
of mind. I was jealous of both of them. 
It wounded me to think that I had no 
part in these outbursts of affection—that 
there was no room 
for me in_ their 
union. I would do 
my best to win my 
portion of their love; 
but I was shy and 
awkward, the child 
was ill at ease with 
me, and she—had 
she not kept me 
wilfully at arms 
length for years. 

One day, at the 
mid-day meal, we 
had had some 
words, and sullen 
silence reigned be- 
tween us again—a 
silence which seem- 
ed more painful 
than any before. 
Frowning angrily, I 
stared at the pat- 
tern on my plate, 
but I felt distinctly 
that It’s large eyes 
were fixed upon me, 
and hers toa. The 
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burning rays of those four eyes seemed to 
scorch my brow. Suddenly the stillness 
was broken. 

«Pa—pa,” It said, and once more, 
louder and more assured, ‘* Pa—pa.” 

I gave a great start. It sat there 
gazing at me nervously, as if expecting 
some storm to break alter this effort. A 
burning blush overspread my wife’s face, 
and her parted lips were quivering. 

A flood of joy swept over me. She 
alone could have taught it to say Papa. 
Ah, why did | not start up and clasp her 
to my heart, and 
with one word 
efflace the bitter. 
ness of those six 
desolate years? 
One word at that 
supreme moment, 
and all would have 
been well. That 
word remained un- 
spoken, I felt para- 
lysed. 

But down in my 
study, on a certain 
piece of manu- 
script covered with 
figures, there are 
still distinct traces 
of the hot tears I 
shed over my own 
folly. 

There was no 
disguising the fact, 
with this little 
creature, the Spirit 
of Love had en- 
tered my home, 
only to make me 
more of a stranger 
therein than I had 
been before. A ra- 
diance of sunshine 
filled the house, though the sky might be 
overcast with clouds, while the faces of 
the servants and even the very furniture 
appeared to reflect that cheerful glow. 
On me alone, it refused to shine. 

I felt more and more uneasy in this 
isolation. My jealousy increased daily and 
urged me to all kinds of folly. I said i 
would assert myself against the little 
tyrant, which would have made me ridi- 
culous. I would force her to choose 





between it and me—rash man !. for which. 


side would her heart lead her to declare? 
Once | very nearly made up my mind to 
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“Ou, IT IS ILL—VERY ILL,” SHE MOANED, 


search out the poor mother and offer her 
money to take the child back again. But 
do this-behind my wife’s back? No, that 
would be too cowardly ! 

Work was impossible. I did not know 
myself. My mental distress must have 
shown itself in my face, for people began 
to ask what ailed me. I said I was not 
well. 

Meanwhile the sunshine would not let 
itself be dimmed, and the Spirit of Love 
was stronger than I. With its flaming 
sword, it drove me out into the wilderness. 

**T] must go on 
a journey, Marta,” 
my voice shook as 
I spoke. It did not 
escape my wile; 
something like a 
soft gleam of com- 
passion shone in 
her eyes. 

At parting she 
held the little thing 
up to me. 

“Won't you say 
good-bye to our 
child?” she said, 
in gentle, persua- 
sive tones. 

I suppose I 
handled the child 
roughly ; it began 
to cry and would 
have none of my 
caresses. I put it 
down and hurried 
away. 

I travelled about 
aimlessly—for ever 
low-spirited and 
dissatisfied. Soon, 
too, a voice arose 
within me, say- 
ing in plain 
terms “ You area fool.” At first only in 
whispers, then louder and with a mocking 
laugh—an utter fool! At length I read 
it in the newspapers, saw it written on 
the hills; the erigines shrieked it into my 
ears. Well, well! I believed it— believed 
it thoroughly. Why did I not return at 
once? Oh! Folly would have to reach 
its highest point before things would 
right themselves. 

With a beating heart, I re-entered my 
house... How quiet it all was, and why 
these mysterious whispers? My wife 


came to me, her eyes red with weeping. 
4 
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**Oh, It is ill—very il. I am sure it 
will die,’’ she moaned. 

I tried to reassure her, but her fears 
were only too well founded. There was a 
short but hopeless interval, and then 

The last night found us sitting beside 
its cot—she on this side, I on that—each 
of us holding a little hand. How it 
quivered and pulsed! Quick fever throbs, 
and each beat seemed to warn us — love 
one another —- love one another — love 
one another. We both felt those throbs 
and understood the warning. Our eyes 
met full, and in that look, through biind- 
ing tears, we plighted our troth. Words 
would have broken the sanctity of that 
hour. 

We laid It to rest in the warm Spring 
earth. 

Afterwards, when we were sitting again 
at our table, silence fell between us once 





“saa 





I WAS AT HER FEET, CLASPING HER HANDS WILDLY. 





more, but a very different silence from 
that which the l>st little one had broken 
with its hesitating “‘ Papa.” It’s chair 
stood against the wall, and on the board 
in front of it lay It’s sceptre spoon. 

My wife held out her slender white 
hand to me across the table. “ Were 
you fond of it —just a little bit?” her 
voice trembled. 

‘*My wife—my sweet—my darling 


wife!”’ I was at her feet, clasping her 
hands wildly. ‘I love you, oh, my wife, 
my wife!” 


When the first storm of emotion had 
somewhat subsided, I pointed to the 
chair. 

“Tt came to teach us how to love,” | 
whispered. 

«* And when it had finished its lesson it 
went back among the angels,” she add_d 
through her tears. 
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By G. A. HENTY. 
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verandah of an hotel at Port 

Elizabeth. Two of them, as could 
be seen from the cut of their clothes, were 
late arrivals in the Colonies. The other 
was as distinctly an old hand. 

“Yours must have been an adventurous 
life indeed, trading with the natives,’ one 
of the former said. 

*“Yes; I have had my share and a 
little more of adventures, and I have been 
a score of times in so tight a corner that 
the chance of getting through seemed 
nothing, and yet, somehow, when one has 
been for a time at it, one comes to think 
that, somehow or other, one is pretty sure 


> men were smoking in the 





THREE MEN WERE SMOKIXG IN THE VERANDAH. 


to. get out of the scrape. Perhaps the 
closest shave I ever had was one in which 
it seémed at one time a toss-up whether I 
should go down from thirst or be eaten by 
lions, 

“I had been a long journey up in the 
interior, trading with the natives. I had 
three waggons with me, and was on my 
way back, well filled up with skins and 
feathers. I had been fortunate so far, the 
natives for once had been quiet and peace- 
ful, and had not been carrying on wars with 
each other ; no trader had been along the 
line I took for some time, and, as they 
were really in want of European goods, 
my coming had been warmly welcomed. 
I had met with no 
disagreeables, ex- 
cept those one al- 
Ways counts upon 
—losing a few oxen 
by lions and the 
usual troubles with 
one’s native fol- 
lowers. 

“It had been a 
very dry season, 
and the _naiives 
had warned me that 
I should probably 
find the water pools 
empty along the 
route that I was 
going to take. I 
had not been very 
long at the work, 
and was young and 
pig-headed. I 
should have had 
to take a tremend- 
ous detour to go by 
a route on which 
I should have beem 
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sure of water all the way, 
and I concluded to chance 
it; so I filled up my bar- 
rels, slung under the wag- 


gons, with water, and 
started. 1 found water at 
the first two or three halt- 
ing-places, but I saw, 
from the parched-up coun- 
try, that the natives were 
right—that I might ex- 
pect, farther on, to meet 
with difficulties. Game 
was very scarce, but there 
were more lions than usual 
about, and we had to keep 
an uncommonly sharp 
look-out at night. 

“ A week after I started 
they attacked us in great 
force. I expect the scar- 
city of game made them’ 
more furious than usual, 
for, though we shot four 
or five of them, they got 
in among the cattle and 
killed five of my best bullocks before we 
could drive them off. This was a serious 
loss; for I knew we should want all our 
strength before we got across the desert. 
However, they gave us a good supply of 
fresh meat, with which the natives gorged 
themselves to the fullest—you know what 
that is—and taking with us as much 
as there was any chance of keeping good, 
we went on again. I| need not give you all 
the details of that march. There are few 
men who have traded among the natives 
who have not gone through something like 
it. However, at the end of three weeks, 
we could go no farther. One waggon had 
first been abandoned, and then another. 
The black fellows had kept up pretty well 
by chewing raw meat cut from the fallen 
oxen, and I had been driven to do the 
same. 

“At last it was evident that we could 
go no farther; our last drop of water was 
gone ; the oxen who remained alive were 
so weak that they could no longer draw 
the waggons, and we determined to turn 
them all loose to shift for themselves, and 
to push forward. My riding horse was in 
pretty fair condition. I had kept pieces 
of saw meat fastened round his bit, chang- 
ing them five or six times a day, and this, 
and what moisture he could get from the 


, dried-up grass, had kept him going. Some 


of the natives had died, others were so 
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“1 EXCLAIMED, ‘LIONS.’ ” 


weak they could scarcely drag themselves 
along. All but two decided that they 
would wait by the waggons, in hopes that 
I might bring back help to them. Two 
oxen had fallen there, and, if necessary, 
they could kill more, so that, in point of 
food, they were well provided, and the 
moisture of the flesh would help them 
along. At any rate, they thought the 
chances better so than in going for- 
ward. 

*¢T had with me two of my best hunters ; 
both men had been with me for some time, 
and would, I knew, find their way if it 
were possible todoso. We started as 
soon as the sun went down, and made a 
tremendous march to the next water-hole, 
which we reached about nine o'clock next 
morning. There was little enough water 
there, but there was some; enough to 
give us a big drink, to fill my water bottle, 
and to let the horse quench his thirst. 
Then we got down into the bottom of the 
hole arid dug it out to three feet, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing a little moisture 
make its way down the sides. We knew 
there would not be much, only just the 
draining of the earth close round the water- 
hole, but one more drink would do won- 
ders for us. As the day went on my boys 
several times got up from the shade of the 
bush under which we were lying, and went 
to examine the hole. 
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“*It is coming in very slowly,’ one of 
them said. 

“«*We can have a small drink each, and 
that will be enough to hold us on till 
night,’ I said. ‘By morning I hope that 
there will be enough for the horse.’ 

*“*Not stay here till morning, bos; we 
must go before the sun sets.’ 

“* What for?’ lasked. The black took 
me by the hand and led me down to the 
hole, and then pointed to the ground. I 
had been too full of the thoughts of water 
before to think of looking at the ground, 
but the moment that he pointed to it I 
exclaimed, ‘ lions !’ 

“** Lots of them, bos; they come here a 
long way for water. We must go before 
the sun sets, or there won't be a bone left 
to tell that we have been here.’ 

‘«T quite agreed with him, but we waited 
as long as we dared; took one more cup of 
water each; then I emptied my water 
bottle into my hat for the horse to drink, 
and filled it up afresh from the hole, for the 
water was a good deal clearer than that 
we had first found; there was just enough 
to fill the bottle, and not a drop over. The 
two drinks had done a great deal for the 
horse, and it had been able 
to nibble the dry grass during 
the day, and its step felt more 
elastic under me than it had 
for days past. 

‘‘ * How far is it to the next 
water-hole ?’ I askedthe men 
who were trotting along at 
my side. 

“ «Twelve hours’ journey ; 
but not more than six at the 
pace we are going. Not 
very good—not so good as 
the last.’ 

*As soon as it became 
dark the two men ran a little 
ahead of me, keeping, as I 
could see by the light of the 
young moon, a close look out 
on either side. 

‘«* You are afraid of lions?’ 
I asked. 

*«« We may meet them, bos. 
They will be going to the hole. Not so 
much afraid of them; but later, those who 
go to the hole will smell, and may come 
after us.’ 

“«That is bad. 
trees ?’ 

“«Trees near water-hole — nowhere 
else. Look, bos, if lions come you ride 


Shall we come upon 
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like mad; no use stopping; three guns no 
good against lions, except we get big fire, 
If they come we take hold of stirrup 
and run as long as we can, then fight; 
you ride on, you cannot do black fellow 
any good. Bos must save his own life, 
and then get men at next village to go 
back for waggon.’ 

“**T sha’n't do that,’ I said. 
fight together and die together.’ 


‘We will 


«That very good if one could fight,’ . 


the boy said positively. 
when can’t do any good ?’ 

‘I had no answer ready, but I felt that 
I could not leave these faithful fellows to 
die alone. We travelled for four hours, 
when the men stopped, and one said, 
‘There is a lion there, in line with that 
bush.’ 

“Straining my eyes, I could make out 
the dim outline of something grey in front 
of the bush. I dismounted. 

*** How far is it off? Eighty yards?’ 

“ ¢ About that, bos.’ 

*T unslung my double-barrel rifle, took 
out my precious box of matches, wetted 
the head of one them on my tongue, and 
rubbed the phosphorus on the sights. 
‘I will fire,’ I said. 
‘If he comes at us, 
wait until he is 
within ten yards, and 
then fire both of you.’ 

“TI was a good 
shot, and had little 
fear of missing. I 


‘What use die 













“*NowW, BOS, WHAT SHALL WE DO?’” 


looked along the rifle, doubtful for a time 
which was his head, and, as soon as I 
made that out to my satisfaction, aimed 
just behind its shoulder and fired. The 
gun carried heavy, spherical balls. I heard 
it strike, and stood waiting with my finger 
on the trigger of the other barrel, but the 
lion was no longer standing there. 
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*“¢ You have killed him,’ one of the men 
said. ‘I saw him fall.’ The sound of 
the rifle seemed to wake up the bush, 
for we could hear a deep roaring from 
several points, but, fortunately,the nearest 
was some distance off. If the lion was 
not dead, it was dangerous to pass close 
to it, but there was notime for hesitation, 
so, leaping into my saddle, we went on 
again. There was no sign or movement 
as we passed the bush, and we kept on 
without further interruption, 
until one man said we were not far from 
the water hole. 

“* Now, bos, what shall we do?’ one of 
the men asked. ‘Stop here and light fire 
and camp until the morning, or go straight 
on to hole? There are sure to be lions 
there.’ 

«“* How far is it to the next hole?’ I 
asked. 

“* No more holes. This is the last. Six 
hours’ more ride we get to river.’ 

“*Well, what do yousay? Shall we give 
up this hole altogether and make straight 
for the river?’ 

“* Just as you like, bos. 
better go on.’ 

“We struck off the line we had been 
following, so as to get well to the leeward 
side of the hole, as the lions would have 
smelt us if we had passed to wind- 
ward. 


I say we had 


“Time after time we heard the roars of 


lions but a short dis- 
tance away, and I 
could feel my horse 
shiver under me at 
the sound. I was 
beginning to hope 
that daylight 
would soon break, 
when the men both 
declared that there 
were lions close at 
hand. 

“ * They are run- 
ning with us; but 
they will slacken 
soon. You had best 
ride on.’ 

“T could see no 
signs of lions, nor 
heard the slightest 
sound, though, as 
you may imagine, 
I was keeping a 
sharp look-out. a 
Still, I knew how oe ian 


- 






“IN VAIN I TRIED TO CHECK 1.” 
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much more acute the senses of the natives 
were than my own. 

**«7T will not ride on until we are at- 
tacked,’ I said. ‘ The more there are of 
us together the less likely they are to sum- 
mon up courage to attack us.’ 

“T had scarcely spoken when there was a 
sharp, angry growl close by, answered by 
a tremendous roar on the other side, and 
almost at the same moment two great 
bodies hurled themselves upon us. I had 
no time to think, for my horse had sprung 
forward with so wild a bound that it had 
almost unseated me. In vain I tried to 
check it. I must have gone a full mile 
before I could rein it in. I paused and 
listened : I could hear the sound of growl- 
ing and snarling in thedistance. No gun 
had been fired ; but, as I sprang forward, 
it seemed to me that I heard a cry 
mingled with the lions’ roar. I felt 
that it would be useless to return, for all 
was long since over with my two boys. 
After a moment's pause, therefore, I con- 
tinued my journey. 

‘Just as morning was breaking I could 
tell by the twitching ears of the horse and 
its increased speed that there was danger 
behind, and, looking round, I presently 
caught sight of a troop of six lions follow- 
ing me. The chances seemed to be des- 
perate. Had my animal been fresh and 
strong I could have ridden away from 
them, for, except for a short rush, the 

speed of a lion is 
not equal to the 
speed of a horse, 
but it had already 

~ made a long jour- 
' ney, and was, 
moreover, in a 

_ weakened _condi- 
tion, and I was 

CW. sure that, sooner 
or later, they must 
overtake me. The 
character of the 
country was 
changing, and 
there were small 
clumps of trees 
scattered here and 
there. There was 
one half-a-mile 
ahead, and towards 
this I rode at full 
speed. When we 
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were some three or 








“1 MADE A GASH IN MY ARM.” 


four hundred yards away. I chose my 
tree, checked my horse, and leaped off as 
I reached it, and climbed up; the horse 
going off at a gallop. 

‘When the lions came up they paused 
and seemed to me to hold a consultation 
for a moment, then four stopped round the 
tree; two started off in pursuit of the horse. 
I had hopes that now he was freed of my 
weight he would keep ahead of them. As 
for myself, at the moment I felt no fear, 
and only wished that the whole of them 
had remained round the tree. I unslung 
my rifle. I had re-loaded the empty barre] 
after firing once. In four shots I then 
disposed of three of my foes, and the 
other at once made off. I dare not move 
until it was broad day, but as soon as the 
sun rose I slid down the tree, and set off 
on foot. I was already horribly thirsty, 
for the night had been very hot, and I had, 
since starting, been bathed in perspiration. 
Unfortunately, I had forgotten, in my 
haste, to snatch my water bottle from the 
saddle, and I knew that my only hope 
lay in reaching the river: how far distant 
it was I could not tell—the boys had said 
six hours at the pace we were going. I 
had ridden, I supposed, for three hours, 
the last part at a gallop, the river, then, 
might be twenty miles away. 

‘For a time I walked on sturdily. I 
had little fear of attack, for the lions 
would by this time have retired to sleep 
in the shade of the bushes. How many 
weary hours I walked I don’t know. 
The sun poured down upon me with 
terrible force. My tongue swelled, my 
eyes became dim, and I staggered in 
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my walk and felt that I could not long 
continue; and yet, desperate as the posi- 
tion was, I never gave up hope. At 
last I came to another clump of trees _ | 
threw myself down in their shade, and for 
hours lay unconscious. The sun was 
setting when I recovered. Here, in the 
shade of the trees, the grass was ‘still 
green, and I chewed a mouthful or two 
while I thought over what had best be 

done. If I went on I might be de- 

voured by lions, but that prospect 


r= was far less terrible than that of 


such a walk as I had had that morn. 
ing. I took out my knife, made a 
gash in my arm and sucked the 
blood, then I bandaged it up with 
my handkerchief and went forward 
again. 

*‘T have no remembrance of that 
walk. I have a dim consciousness of 
hearing the distant roaring of lions, but 
none, I suppose, came near me. I fell 
many times, but each time managed to 
get up. I suppose that I kept my 
course by the moon, but have no 
recollection of anything until after pass- 
ing through some trees, I saw what seemed 
to be a silver river at my feet. I know 
that I paused for a moment to drop my 
rifle and cartridge-belt, and that I then 
fell head foremost into the river. Fortu- 
nately it was shallow at that point. I 
drank until I was almost bursting ; then | 
lay for a long time and let the stream flow 
over me, then scrambled up the bank 
again, and climbed into a tree to wait 
till morning. I dosed off for some time, 
when I heard the sound of animals ap- 
proaching, and, lying out on a branch, 
with rifle cocked, I waited for them, hoping 
that they might be deer, and that I might 
be able to get some food. To my sur- 
prise, as the leader passed through a strip 
of moonlight, I saw that it was a horse, 
close behind him came two lions. They 
passed along twenty yards to my right, and 
I rolled one over. As he struggled on the 
ground, roaring terribly, his mate stopped 
abruptly. 

** At this distance I could not miss and 
it fell dead to my first ball. I loaded 
again and the next shot settled the one I 
had wounded. I had scarcely time to 
notice the horse, but it struck me sud- 
denly that it was my own. I gave the 
loud whistle to which he was accustomed 
tocome. This I repeated several times; 
and at last, to my delight, I saw him ap- 
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proaching timidly. I was down the tree 
by this time, and on my calling to him, 
he trotted up and rubbed his muzzle 
against my face. As I had no wish for 
any further encounter with the lions, I 
mounted him ; rode him at once into the 
river and started to swim across. It was 
a perilous business, for most of these 
rivers swarm with alligators, but, thank 
God, we got across safely; I lay down 
and slept while the horse grazed on 
the green grass by the edge of the 
river. 

As soon as it was light we rode off 
along the bank and in an hour arrived at 
the village I was in search of. As this 
was a place where traders often hired 
men for the march into the interior, I had 
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no difficulty in making arrangements. A 
party of twenty men at once started with 
water-skins and the next day, twenty more, 
with a number of draught bullocks, set 
out. I could net accompany them, for I 
was prostrate with fever, and by the time 
I became conscious, the three waggons 
and most of the men I had left behind 
were safely in.” 

“That was a very ugly adventure, 
Henshall.” 

“Yes; I think it was the worst I ever 
went through ; but that is not why I have 
told it, but simply to bring out the point 
we were talking about the other day: that 
however bad the situation, it is very 
seldom that a man altogether gives up 
hope.” 





“ LYING OUT ON A BRANCH, WITH RIFLE COCKED.” 
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Abbotsford, the Home 
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EFORE entering upon a detailed 
description of Abbotsford, it will 
interest our readers to know a 


B 


few particulars of the early career of Sir 
Walter Scott, to whose talents and indus- 
try this picturesque pile owes its exist- 
ence, and whose admirable writings, it is 


generally allowed, have given more 
pleasure to every rank of society than 
those of any other author, with the excep- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The subject of this brief sketch was 
bern at Edinburgh on the 15th of August, 
1771, and was the fourth child of Walter 
Scott, Esq., Writer to the Signet, and of 
Ann Rutherford, the daughter of one of 
the medical profes- : : = 
sors of Edinburgh 
University. From 
1779 to 1783 he was 
educated at the 
High School in that 
city, and also re- 
ceived the assist- 
ance of a resident 
tutor at home. 
Though an enor- 
mous reader, he does 
hot appear to have 
shown any marked 
signs of brilliant 
scholarship, and was 
chiefly remarkable 
for his aptitude in 
whiling away the 
idle hours for his 
companions, by gra- 
phic stories, many 
of them founded on 
folk lore, while 
others were the 
Spontaneous pro- 
ductions of his own 
fertile brain. He 
was also a student 
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SIR WALTER 


of Sir Walter Scott. 


at Edinburgh University, and as he was 
destined for the legal profession, remained 
for five years in his father’s office, and 
was finally called to the Bar. 

In the summer of 1797, while visiting 
Gilsland, a small watering-place in Cum- 
berland, he met his future wife, Miss 
Chailotte Margaret Carpenter, a lady of 
French extraction, who was under the 
guardianship of the Marquis of Down- 
shire. They were married the same year 
at Carlisle, and the union proved an ex- 
ceedingly happy one. His wife had 
private means; he inherited a small 
patrimony from his parents, had @ fair 
practice in the Scottish Courts, and was 

a appointed Sheriff 
Deputy of Selkirk- 
shire; so that his 
joint income com- 
pared favourably 
with that of many 
other literary men 
of his day, whose 
genius was clouded 
by pecuniary anxie- 
ties. Later he was 
fortunate enough to 
obtain one of the 
principal clerkships 
in the Scottish 
Court of Session, 
yielding, in the first 
instance, £800 per 
annum. This was 
eventually increas- 
ed to £1,300. 

Theearly married 
life of Sir Walter 
Scott was spent at 
No. 39, North Castle 
Street, where a con- 
tempcrary writing of 
him, says:—* How 


scott. or when he com- 
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posed his voluminous works no man can _ years’ residence, from 1798 to 1826, Sir 
tell. When in Edinburgh, he was bound Walter wrote in his diary, March 15, 


to the Parliament House all the forenoon. 1826 :—‘ This morning I leave No. 39, 
He never was denied to any lady or Castle Street, Edinburgh, for the ast 
gentleman, poor or rich, or seemed dis- time. The cabin was convenient, and 
composed when intruded upon, butalways habit had made it agreeable to me. So 
good-humoured and kind. Manyatime farewell, poor 39! What a portion of my 
have I been sorry 
for him, for I have 
remained in his 
study, in the hope 
of getting a quiet 
word with him, 
and witnessed the 
admission of ten 
intruders besides 
myself.” 
His biographer, 
Lockhart,. de- 
scribes the study 
as having a Ve- 
netian window, 
opening on to a 
patch of turf not 
much larger than 
itself, and the as- 
pect of the place 
as sombrous. : 
After twenty-eight THE ENTRANCE HALL, 
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life has been spent there! It has shel- 
tered me from the prime of life to its 
decline.” 

To-day the only indication the passer-by 
has that he is gazing at Scott's old home 
is a small bust of the poet, placed over 
the front door, and which can be seen 
from outside through the fanlight. 

The building of Abbotsford was a great 
source of pleasure to its owner; and it 
contains some of the actual remains of the 
Scottish edifices he most venerated. The 
hall is panelled with richly-carved oak 
from the palace of Dunfermline, and has 
a roof formed from pointed arches of the 
same material. The cornice consists of 
emblazoned coats-of-arms of the leading 
Border families, such as the Douglases, 
Scotts, Maxwells, Armstrongs, etc. The 
black and white 
marble for the 
floor was brought 
from the Hebrides. 
The walls are al- 
most covered with 
ancient armour 
and military im- 
plements. Other 
interesting relics 
which command 
attention are the 
clothes worn by 
Sir Walter Scott 
just before his 
death (a broad- 
skirted green cloth 
coat, with large 
buttons, plaid 
trousers, heavy 
shoes and a broad- 





brimmed hat); the pulpit 
from which Ralph Ers- 
kine preached at Dun- 
fermline and the iron used 
to fasten Wishart to the 
stake. 

The dining-room con- 
tains a collection of family 
portraits and other paint- 
ings; and, in this apart- 
ment, Sir Walter expired 
on September 21st, 1832. 
The drawing - room has 
fittings of cedar wood, an- 
tique ebony furniture and 
some cabinets of beautiful 
workmanship. One is at- 
tracted by the life-like 
portrait of Sir Walter, 
painted by Sir Henry Raeburn. A de. 
cided contrast to the poet are portraits otf 
Cromwell and Hogarth, the latter painted 
by himself. Some water-colour drawings 
by Turner, designed for the illustrated 
edition of Scott's “* Provincial Antiquities,” 
also adorn the walls. 

The library has rich carvings of oak, 
many of them close copies of those in 
Roslin Chapel, and one is surrounded by 
twenty thousand books, among which are 
many rare and valuable editions. Over 
the fireplace is the portrait of Sir Walter's 
son, Colonel Scott, by Sir William Allan, 
and this room contains miniatures of the 
author and his wife, and a fine bust of the 
former executed by Chantry. Communi- 
cating with the library is the study, with 
more books of reference, and Sir Walter's 
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writing-table and arm-chair, covered with 
black leather. A little gallery gives access 
to a private staircase leading to his bed- 
room. 

Abbotsford was so called because its 
owner liked to associate this spot with the 
Melrose Abbots, who used to ford the 
Tweed near here many years before. It 
is situated on the south bank of the river, 
and the building resembles a parallelogram 
of irregular outline, in the Scottish Baron- 
ial style of architecture. In the external 
walls of the house and garden, may be 
seen many famous stones which have been 
removed from elsewhere. The door of 
the old Edinburgh Tolbooth has also been 
utilised. 

The house, originally a small villa, 
was added to from time to time; and 
when completed, in 1824, Sir Walter only 
enjoyed it for twelve months before he 
was plunged from affluence into debt 
through the failure of a firm in which he 
was interested, and for which he was 
liable to the amount of £150,000. 


“ In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men,” 


and the character of Sir Walter Scott may 
be judged by a remark made immediately 
after this crushing blow: ‘‘ God granting 
me time and health, I will owe no man a 
penny.” Breaking up his establishment 
at Abbotsford, he removed to a modest 
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lodging in Edinburgh, accompanied 
his dying wife. Historical books, notably: 
a‘ History of Napoleon,” novels and poetr 
literally flowed from his pen; new edition 
of his works were published, and in 
couple of years £40,000 was realised for 
his creditors, who presented him with hig 
library and museum, as a just recognition 
of his industry and integrity. After hig 
death, in 1832, a committee of friends an@ 
admirers raised a further sum of £8,000 
which was devoted to lessening the 
amount still owing. All liabilities werg 
entirely cleared off in 1847 by Mr. Cadell} 
the publisher, who accepted all claims 
the family to Sir Walter's writings, and 
undertook in return, to obliterate the debt 
that remained. By this act, the fruit of 
Sir Walter’s brain redeemed his home, 
and also resulted in a handsome residug 
to the enterprising publisher. 

It was in 1830 that he was stricken 
with paralysis, from which he never rak 
lied. Sir Walter Scott was taken to Italy 
to prolong, if possible, so valuable a_life, 
But feeling that his end was near, and 
pining for home, he returned to Abbots 
ford, where he passed away within sound 
of the murmuring Tweed, in September 
1832; and was buried with his wife i 
the old Abbey of Dryburgh. 

Abbotsford is now in the possession of 
Sir Walter Scott’s granddaughter, Mr 
Hope. 


THE STUDY. 

















The Memoirs of Dr. Francis Wiseman. 


Compiled from Private Papers by his friend, the Rev. David Spencer: to which 
are added certain Critical Observations and Elucidations by Professor Otto Schultz, 


the distinguished Oriental Scholar. 


The whole now published for the first time, and 


forming an astounding Present-day Narrative of the Invisible and Supernatural. 


By PAUL SETON, 


Author of ‘“* Revelations of a London Pawnbroker,” ‘‘ Confessions of a Royal 
Academician,” Gc. Gc. 


PREFATORY. 

T is with considerable difidence and 
L reluctance that I, David Spencer, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, Rector of 
Springfield, Bucks, and formerly for many 
years Vicar of St. Justine, Kensington, 
commence the stupendous task which has 
been imposed upon me by the will of my 
‘late friend, Dr. Francis Wiseman. I say 
late for the lack of a more fitting term. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Wiseman has 
disappeared—vanished, so far as can be 
ascertained, utterly and entirely from 
human ken, leaving nothing behind him 
Save his name, his reputation as one of 
the first specialists of the day, and a vast 
mass of papers, accompanied by the fol- 

lowing remarkable letter to myself :— 


98, Brook Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 
25th February, 1893. 
My Dear Spencer,—As I have always 
anticipated, a crisis of a remarkable and 
decisive character has now occurred in 
my affairs. For many years past, as you 
are well aware, I have devoted every 
moment of my spare time, and all the 
poor intellect with which I was endowed, 
to the investigation of the mysterious rela- 
tions existing between this and the unseen 
. World. Circumstances have now arisen 
which render my further continuance here 
out of the question. I am about to take 
a plunge into the Great Unknown, fraught 
with the most awful possibilities. I am 
teluctant, however, that my researches 
into the supernatural, extending over so 
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long a period, should be entirely lost to 
mankind, and I have, therefore, decided 
to give them to the world through the 
medium of my oldest and most trusted 
friend, whom I need hardly say is none 
other than yourself. You will, not improb- 
ably, view this legacy with anything but 
favour, but I am so fully persuaded of 
your loyalty and conscientiousness that I 
have ventured to bequeath to you, not- 
withstanding any natural scruples which 
you may possess, the fulfilment of this 
great and important task. I adjure you, 
my dear friend, to consider it as a sacred 
charge delivered to you from the dead. 
That you will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions I have formed of you I am confident, 
and it is in this full conviction that I now 
pen this, the last epistle which I, in all 
probability, will ever write in this world. 
I enclose full instructions as to the 
arrangement and disposal of the papers in 
connection with this undertaking, the 
editing of which I leave entirely to your 
calm and discriminating judgment.. That 
you will allow as little time as possible to 
intervene between the reception of this 
letter and the commencement of your 
labours is the last wish of your sincere 
and attached friend, 

Francis WisiMAN, 


It is needless for me to say that the re- 
ceipt of this-communication caused me 
the greatest anxiety and perturbation of 
spirit. The duty thus imperatively im- 
posed upon me was in no wise to my 
liking, and it required all the remem- 
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brance of my close and unbroken intimacy 
with my late friend—an intimacy extend- 
ing well into half a century—to induce 
me to even contemplate the commence- 
ment of what was to me the most unwel- 
come and undesirable of tasks. It was 
fully a month ere I was sufficiently master 
of myself to face the execution of this 
command from the grave. Then, nerving 
myself by a supreme eflort, and with an 
internal prayer for Divine guidance, I 
took the initial step in this grave and 
momentous undertaking. My first pro- 
ceeding was to call upon Messrs. Lewin 
and Lewin, the well-known solicitors, and 
obtain from them the keys of 98, Brook 


Street. I sent in my card, and was re- 
ceived by the head of the firm, to yom I 
stated the object of my visit. eys 


were handed to me without demur, al- 
though Mr. James Lewin endeavoured, by 
an employment of that persuasive style of 
cross-examination which has so often 
stood him in good stead, and caused his 
name to become almost a household word 
in this country, to draw from me some 
idea of my intentions. I maintained, how- 
ever, a resolute and discreet silence, 
merely intimating that I was acting in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
late Dr. Wiseman, who wished me to take 
charge of his private and scientific papers 
in order that they should not fall into 
improper hands. Upon leaving Messrs. 
Lewin’s I took a cab toBrook Street,and, 
with a strange and irresistible sensation 
that I was about to cross the line which 
separates the living from the dead, I fitted 
the key to the front door and entered the 
deserted mansion. 

It was the beginning of April, and 
though yet comparatively early in the 
afternoon, the cold grey light of the young 
spring day was rapidly failing. That 
which remained cast dim, weird shadows 
athwart my path as I proceeded up the 
gloomy staircase to the study of my 
departed friend. Everything remained 
as he had left it, save for a thick coating 
of dust. I unlocked the heavy antique 
ebony bureau, in which he kept his most 
important papers, and, as I did so, I was 
startled by what seemed to me to be a 
faint and long-drawn sigh. I looked 
round quickly, but I was quite alone, 
and, with a heart-felt wish that I was 
well out of this unhappy business, I 
hastily placed in the bag which I had 
brought with me a large bundle of manu- 











script marked with the letter “ A,” and 
underneath, *‘ To be opened first.” | 
then carefully relocked the bureau, when 
for the second time my ears seemed to 
catch the same faint echo of a low and 
subdued sigh. As my hand closed upon 
the door I heard what was undoubtedly 
a burst of mocking laughter, but whether 
it proceeded from the place I had just 
left, as the sound appeared to indicate, 
or whether, as I devoutly trusted, it had 
its origin outside the house, I did not 
wait to determine. The whole thing was 
so unusual and unpleasant that I felt no 
small amount of gratification when I found 
myself once more safely within the com- 
fortable rectory at Springfield. 

Some parochial matters, absolutely 
uninteresting to any but the parties 
immediately concerned, to whom, how- 
ever, they appeared of such vast import- 
ance that they would willingly, like 
Joshua, have commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still while they were being 
attended to, occupied my attention until 
close upon midnight. The clock, in- 
deed, indicated that it wanted but ten 
minutes to the hour indissolubly con- 
nected in the popular mind with the time 
‘“‘when churchyards yawn” and graves 
give up their dead. I was exceedingly 
weary, and would most willingly have 
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retired for the night, 
to seek the repose 
I needed after the 
fatigues of an un- 
usually busy and 
eventful day. Buta 
nameless, irresistible, 
overwhelming feeling 
took entire posses- 
sion of me _ that, 
before I might be 
allowed to take the 
rest I so much de- 
sired, I should first 
proceed to examine 
the packet which I 
had brought that day 
from Brook Street. 
This feeling, curious 
beyond expression, 
it is no exaggeration 
to describe as being 
one almost tangible 
in its intensity. I 
could tell to the very 
minute when it first 
came upon me in all 
its subtle potency, 
permeating every 
fibre of my being, 
and I could also tell 
to the very moment 
when it lifted from 
me like a cloud, as, 
casting aside all 
thoughts of sleep, I 
determined to con- 
secrate the midnight hours to the reading 
of the manuscript which lay before me. 
I re-trimmed the lamp and replenished 
the fire, and then, seating myself reso- 
lutely at the table,-I untied the string 
which bound the papers together, and, 
with a beating heart, commenced their 
perusal. 


THE MEMOIRS. 
I. THe DEaTH OF THE Jew. 


Tue following notes of my strangely 
eveatful experiences have been jotted 
down at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners. If, therefore, they should be found 
somewhat crude in expression and rough 
in finish, it must be my excuse that they 
have in every case been set down without 
premeditation, and, so far as practicable, 
immediately after the occurrences they 
poorly but faithfully endeavour to narrate. 





1 WAS STARTLED, 
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If these papers 
should one day be 
given to the world, 
it is my earnest hope 
they may receive, at 
the hands of a sym- 
pathetic and scholar- 
ly friend, that care- 
ful and judicious 
editing which they 
unquestionably _re- 
quire. As I have 
said, they are simply 
rough transcripts of 
some of the more 
momentous events 
in a life singularly 
composed of strange- 
ly weird and astound- 
ing incidents. So far 
as I am concerned 
they remain as orig- 
inally written. To 
them I have added 
nothing, neither 
have I in any way 
diminished. I leave 
them as they are— 
a plain and unvar- 
nished statement of 
absolute fact. 

It is, perhaps, as 
well that I should at 
the outset make a 
few explanatory 
observations, after 
which the reader will 
be able to trace, line by line and page by 
page, my extraordinary story, and form 
his own conclusions thereon. I was born 
on the 14th of January, 1844, in the 
small but prosperous town of Moreton, 
in Worcestershire, My father, an ex- 
cellent and much respected man, was the 
local doctor, and my mother, one of the 
Percys of Northumberland, was a lady 
well known throughout the entire district 
for her gentle and abiding zeal in good 
works. I received my early education in 
the neighbouring city of Worcester, and 
afterwards, evincing a decided partiality 
for my father’s calling, I was sent to 
London, where I went through the usual 
curriculum enjoined upon those desirous 
of adopting the healing art as their pro- 
fession. As soon as 1 had passed the 
necessary examination, I set up in 
practice for myself in Gower Street, 
taking as my specialty the more obscure 
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and complicated forms of diseases of the 
brain and nervous system. Though 
comparatively young, I achieved an 
immediate and unusual amount of 
success, to which my original treatment 
and cure of the son and heir of one of 
the principal ducal houses doubtless con- 
tributed in no small measure. In 1881 I 
removed to Brook Street, where I have 
practised ever since, having had under 
my charge in recent years as large, if not 
a larger, number of royal and noble 
patients as any specialist in the 
Metropolis. 

My interest in the deeper and more 
solemn problems of nature first became 
partially aroused during my _ hospital 
career. Face to face, then, with death in 
all its forms, | was a constant and in- 
terested spectator of the passage of souls 
into the Great Unknown. Many of the 
death-bed scenes which I thus witnessed 
were distinguished by no special feature ; 
but there were others, and notably one, 
which impressed me greatly. 

In this matter I stood somewhat alone 
among my fellow students. It is a 
strange though not incomprehensible fact 
that the majority of those who are brought 
into daily, and even hourly, contact with 
the King of Terrors, somehow, insensibly 
though surely, accustom themselves to 
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view his advent with indifference. But 
for myself, I was never one of these. 
Familiarity with me in this case did not 
breed contempt, and I could never, even 
in the humblest instance, gaze upon that 
great and mysterious final scene, in which 
the silver cord is loosened and the golden 
bowl broken, without being profoundly 
impressed with the mighty power of the 
last enemy of mankind. There was one, 
however, in the thoughtless throng—and 
so far as I am aware, only one—who 
viewed these matters very much in the 
same light as myself, and it was at a 
death-bed, to which I shall almost im- 
mediately refer, that Walter Graham and 
I silently clasped hands in a friendship 
that was destined never to be broken in 
this world. 

We had in the hospital an old man, 
whose features clearly proclaimed an 
Israelitish origin, but of whose history 
and antecedents the hospital authorities 
knew little and cared less. To us he was 
simply Number 23; and Number 23,though 
sometimes voted a nuisance, was generally 
considered an interesting case. What 
the man really suffered from no one, not 
even the genial and accomplished Sir 
James Anstruther, our head physician, 
could say with any exactitude. For over 
six months he had lain there, more or less 
in a state of coma, and in those brief in- 
tervals of consciousness which came upon 
him now and again, he maintained a reti- 
cence which was as unusual as it was 
consistent. In some trifling way I had 
rendered him one or two services, for 


- which he had thanked me in a few well- 


chosen words, and henceforth he always 


4 evinced an unmistakable partiality to- 


wards me, which was as flattering as it 
was unexpected. In the moments when 
the hand of oblivion loosed its deadly 
clutch upon his brain, I would sometimes 
sit by his side, and we would talk about 
the countries and scenes with which he 
had been.familiar in the past. In the 
course of these conversations we would 
speak of many things, but most of all did 
we revert to the topic which ever seemed 
strangely uppermost in the old man’s 
mind—that of the power of mortals to 
communicate with the Unseen World. _ 

‘* My son,” he said to me one day, in 
an unusual burst of enthusiasm, “take 
heed that the materialists and scoffers of 
these latter days poison not your soul 
with their cold and deadly unbelief; and 
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beware especially of those who say there 
is no life beyond the grave—that man 
lives and dies, and is no more. Ah!” he 
continued, his eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, “had fate ordained it otherwise, 
the knowledge which I possess, and which 
must now go down with me to the tomb, 
would have enabled me to give to man- 
kind a new revelation, which should have 
shaken to its foundations the world in 
which we live. And I would have used 
that knowledge in the interests of truth 
and justice, and in my hands it should 
have proved a blessing to those who groan 
and travail here—a knowledge mighty 
enough to alter the destinies of countless 
thousands.” 

‘My friend,” I said soothingly, fearful 
that this outburst might prove injurious, 
“you are excited this afternoon. Let us 
adjourn this discussion for the present, 
and resume it at some more convenient 
season.” 

The strange fire in his eye died out at 
my purposely unsympathetic speech, and 
his head fell back wearily upon the pillow 
once more. “Ah!” he murmured bit- 
terly to himself, “it was ever so; and I, 
who came so near to possessing the keys 
of Heaven and Hell, will die and be 
buried, friendless and despised, a stranger 
in a strange land.” 

I do not know what induced me to do 
so, for it was entirely in contradistinction 
to my usual habits of caution and reserve, 
but I repeated this conversation the fol- 
lowing day to Walter Graham. He listened 
attentively, and even eagerly, and when I 
had finished remained for some moments 
buried in a moody kind of abstraction. 

*“ Wiseman,” he said at length, looking 
remarkably serious, “do you know, I think 
you did wrong in cutting the poor fellow 
short as you did. Maybe he has some- 
thing on his mind which he would like to 
confide to someone ere it is too late, and 
death has sealed his lips for ever.” 

* Do you think so?” I exclaimed some- 
what uneasily, for, in truth, the same idea 
had already occurred to me, to my very 
great vexation. 

‘“‘I think it is quite likely,” he replied 
gravely; “and if I might ask such a 
favour, I should very much like to be 
present at your next conversation ; 
though,” he added, with a discouraging 
shake of his head, “I much doubt if he 
will be induced to speak on the same 
subject again.” 
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To Graham’s wish I instantly acceded, 
for he was a steady, serious fellow, who 
viewed life from an entirely different 
standpoint to that of the noisy, thought- 
less crew by which we were surrounded. 
Up to this period Graham and I had 
been merely ordinary acquaintances, 
exchanging but the usual commonplaces 
when we happened to meet. From this 
time forth, however, we regarded each 
other with different feelings. There was 
an invisible bond between us, the nature 
of which we neither understood, but 
which was destined in the future to draw 
us closer and closer together until, from 
casual associates, we became firm friends. 

Graham's supposition was correct. 
Neither upon the next occasion, nor the 
next, nor many succeeding ones would 
Number 23 open his mouth again upon 
the topic on which he had before loved 
to converse. He was seldom insensible 
now, but to experienced eyes it was 
obvious that he was rapidly passing 
away. The golden glories of summer 
had gone, the rich tints of autumn were 
slowly fading, and one felt occasionally 
the icy breath of approaching winter. 
It was towards the close of one of the last 
days of October—a cold, dank, dismal 
afternoon, the depressing influence of 
which lights, warmth and cheerful sur- 
roundings seemed unable to entirely 
dissipate. Graham and I were lingering 
in the theatre, discussing the details of an 
operation which had been performed 
there a few hours previously, when we 
were interrupted by one of the nurses. 

‘““Mr. Wiseman,” she said hurriedly, 
«| think Number 23 is not far off the end. 
He has expressed a very decided wish to 
see you, and if you desire to catch him 
before he goes you must please come at 
once.” 

I looked at Graham enquiringly. He 
nodded in assent, and together we 
hastened to the bedside of the dying man. 
His emaciated form, worn by the strange 
and nameless disease which had so com- 
pletely baffled the combined medical 
science of the hospital, was propped up 
with pillows, and the laboured breath and 
nervous, twitching hands unmistakably 
proclaimed that the soul of Number 23 
was at last preparing to quit its earthly 
tabernacle. But there was the same 
strange light in the eyes which I had 
remarked upon the occasion of my last 
singular conversation with him, only 














now a thousand times intensified in its 
brilliancy. A satisfied: smile stole over 
his thin, drawn face as he perceived me. 
I immediately took my stand at the head 
of the bed, and, bending over him, I 
whisperingly enquired if I could do any- 
thing for him.’ He shook his head, and 
raising one of his attenuated arms, he 
drew my face down until his lips almost 
touched my ear, and said feebly : 

“My son, I am going—going at last. 
It was not for 
me to solve the 
deep mystery 
on which I had 
set my heart. 
Upon my hands 
there is the 
stain of blood, 
and it is writ- 
ten in our books 
that the final 
consummation 
of the Great 
Problem shall 
for ever be 
denied to those 
who. have the 
guilt of a fel- 
low creature’s 
blood upon 
their soul. I 
could have told 
you more had 
time allowed 
and permission | 
been accorded 
to me; as it 
is, however, I (¥ 
must pass away 
with the seal 
of silence upon 
my lips. But I 
may tell you 
that I, by more 
than earthly in- 
tuition,am convinced that you will play no 
unimportant part in the solution of some 
of the lesser—and it may be, even the 
greater; this much, however, is hidden 
from me—problems which have perplexed 
and baffled the endeavours of all the wise 
men from the Creation to the present 
time. Take this casket,” he continued 
with increasing feebleness, “and keep it 
in remembrance of me when I am gone. 
It contains a stone, the valuable pro- 
perties of which I will explain to you 
directly. But first of all, let me warn 
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you against placing unlimited confidence 
in any being with whom you may have to 
deal in the future; and especially be- 
ware of those who, under the guise of 
friendship, shall offer to assist you in 
those researches into the great mysteries 
of nature to which I can foretell you will 
devote the best energies of your life, 
The mighty spirits of the Universe resent 
with awful wrath the attempts of man to 
pieree the veil which shrouds him from 
the Invisible. 
Above all, let 
me caution 
you ” 
But what 
that caution 
was never 
reached my 
ears. Even as 
he _ spoke his 
gaze suddenly 
wandered to 
the foot of the 
bed. With an 
exercise of al- 
most superhu- 
man strength, 
for one so weak 
he threw me 
off, and, with 
distended eye- 
‘ balls and point- 
ing finger,whis- 
pered hoarsely: 
“ Look! look!” 
Instinctively 
we followed the 
direction of 
his trembling 
hand, only to 
see — nothing! 
No, there was 
nothing there 
save the white- 
washed wail, 
frowning chillingly upon us from the op- 
posite side. But when we turned our 
heads once more, the soul of Number 23 
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For the first few years after I had started 
in practice on my own account, I was too 
busily occupied with the details of my 
profession to pay any very special atten- 
tion to outside matters. Nevertheless, in 
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my spare moments I by no means neg- 
lected the pursuit of literature, and more 
especially that portion of it which apper- 
tained to the past history of the Black 
Art. This subject, indeed, had always 
possessed a distinct and peculiar attrac- 
tion for me since the death of my unknown 
Israelitish friend in the hospital. But all 
my reading was of a purely desultory and 
fitful character, and more with the object 
of amusing myself than anything else. In 
the course of time, however, I managed 
to run through a large quantity of occult 
writings, extending from remote antiquity 
to the present day. In this way I became 
acquainted with the lives of most of the 
eminent professors of occultism in the past 
and present, stretching from Jannes and 
Jambres to Cornelius Agrippa, and right 
down to Madame Blavatsky. In this 
course of reading I was for a considerable 
period encouraged and assisted by Waiter 
Graham, but upon his being appointed 
to a professorship of chemistry in a 
Northern town, my interest in these 
things somewhat waned, although I by no 
means abandoned this particular line of 
study. But it was suddenly revived by 
an occurrence which was fated to have a 
deep and abiding influence on my life. I 
say it advisedly—had it not been for this 
circumstance, it is quite possible that I 
should have had no lot or part in the ex- 
traordinary events which have caused the 
latter part of my existence to stand out 
with such vivid and startling distinctness, 
and it is more than probable that I should 
never have thought it either necessary or 
advisable to give this narrative to the 
world. 
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It was a stormy evening in March—the 
third of March, in the year of grace, 188r. 
I have the date accurately enough, for I 
am naturally a most methodical man, and 
in the telling of such an unusual ‘tale as 
this, it is well that the utmost preciseness 
should be observed. I had just moved 
into my new house in Brook Street, and 
was busily engaged in arranging the books 
on the shelves of my study. The wind 
howled and sighed through the deserted 
street, and rattled and strained against 
the quivering windows until they creaked 
and moaned again in their sashes. In 
the height of the tumult there came to me 
Martin, my confidential servant and major- 
domo, who had been with me since I first 
started in practice as a physician, with 
the announcement that there was a gen- 
tleman below who wished to see me on an 
important matter. A doctor has no right 
to be annoyed at any interruption, and 
though I would have much preferred to 
have been left to the undisturbed com- 
pletion of my task, I intimated that I 
would see him in a few moments. As 
soon as I had finished with the particular 
shelf on which I was at work I proceeded 
downstairs to the waiting-room, and found 
myself in the presence of a tall, dark, dis- 
tinguished-looking man of about fifty, 
whose handsome face bore obvious traces 
of extreme nervousness and agitation. He 
stepped forward as I entered, and, refusing 
my invitation to be seated, said hurriedly, 

‘‘Dr. Wiseman, your name has been 
mentioned to me as that of the first spe- 
cialist in London in obscure affections 
of the brain and nervous system.” 

I inclined my head slightly at this com- 
pliment, and he immediately 
continued. 

“That must be my excuse 
for intruding on you at this 
late hour of the evening. But 
the matter on which I have 
come is one of life or death. 
In a case of this sort one may 
be permitted to dispense with 
the usual formalities of intro- 
duction. I am the Earl of 
Faversham, and my family 
doctor, Sir James Anstruther 
—who is himself, I regret to 
say, seriously ill—has recom- 
mended me to call and see 
you with reference to my 
daughter, who is, I fear, in a 
highly dangerous condition.” 
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I was about to put some enquiries as to 
the nature of the malady, when the Earl 
stopped me by saying that the matter was 
so urgent and critical that he would pre- 
fer to explain to me afterwards: that his 
carriage was at the door, and he would 
take it as a great favour if I would accom- 
pany him to his house without delay. It 
was impossible to raise any objection to 
this, and I therefore signified my acquies- 
cence. Half an hour later my eyes rested 
for the first time upon the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen. 

Although wrapped, to all appearance, 
in the last great sleep of death, nothing 
could detract from the perfect loveliness 
of the form reposing placidly upon the 
bed before me. Every vestige of colour 
had fled from the delicately-chiselled face, 
leaving it like that of an exquisite marble 
statue. But I felt, as I gazed in wonder- 
ing admiration, that never yet lived the 
sculptor with power to fashion such fault- 
less work as this. I raised the slender 
; wrist gently, but there was no answering 
a throb. I laid my hand softly on the pure 
white brow, from which the glorious hair 
rippled down on either side in a golden 
stream, but it was icy cold. I held the 
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UNDIMMED BY ANY FLUTTERING BREATH. 
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mirror over the sweetly-curved lips, but it 
remained undimmed by any fluttering 
breath. If life still lingered in that lovely 
body, the signs refused to reveal them- 
selves to my practised eye. For aught 
that science could tell me, I was looking 
upon the dead. 

Up to this period scarce half-a-dozen 
words had passed between the Earl and 
myself, save those which I have already 
set down. I turned to him enquiringly ; 
and, motioning me to follow him, he led 
the way to an adjacent room, and closing 
the door said, in a voice of anguish : 

**Dr. Wiseman, tell me at once—and 
as you hope for Heaven, answer me truly 
—is she alive, or is she dead?” 

I paused before replying. It was a 
momentous question ; and although every 
sign would have led me, from a medical 
standpoint, to declare that I had just been 
gazing upon a corpse, there was some- 
thing so peculiar in the Earl’s manner 
that I hesitated to return a decided an- 
swer. I darted another glance at the 
grief-stricken father, and said slowly: 

*‘ It is sometimes difficult to pronounce 
with absolute certainty at a first examina- 
tion, especially when one knows nothing 
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of the previous history of the case. How 
long, may I ask, has she been in this con- 
dition ?” 

The Earl gave a great gasp, and his al- 
ready pale face took on a further tinge of 
whiteness as he replied, almost inaudi- 


bly : 

A Three weeks at twelve o'clock to- 
night.” 

My heart almost stood still at these 
words. 


“ What!” I exclaimed, startled for the 
moment out of all professional propriety. 
* Do you really mean to tell me that your 
daughter has been lying in this state for 
the space of three weeks ? ” 

“Hush!” said the Earl, looking fear- 
fully around; “pray do not speak so 
loudly. There is a tale to tell in this con- 
nection, the very recollection of which 
fills me with sickening apprehension.” 

To my astonishment, the Earl deliber- 
ately walked to the door and locked it. 
Then, returning to where I was standing, 
he motioned me to be seated; and draw- 
ing forward another chair, he sat for some 
time with his head sunk on his chest, 
staring abstractedly into the fire. At 
length he looked up and said, thought- 
fully : 

“De. 
devils ? 

This extraordiwary question, so entirely 
unexpected, had the effect of still further 
disturbing my composure. I answered 
tentatively that I believed in the existence 
of devils up to a certain point, but that 
before replying more definitely I would 
like to understand his meaning better. 

‘‘ Then listen,” said the Earl, drawing 
his chair closer to mine, ‘‘for I shall have 
to tell you a strange and well-nigh in- 
credible story.” 

This was scarcely a cheerful com- 
mencement, but I fixed my eyes upon the 
Earl, and prepared to listen with all due 
attention. For a few moments he re- 
mained buried in profound thought; then, 
raising his head, he gazed sadly into my 
face, and began in a low; soft voice: 

“| wish you to understand, Dr. Wise- 
man, that nothing but the critical state of 
my daughter would have induced me to 
open my mouth upon a subject which I 
shall always regard with the deepest aver- 
sion. I am determined, however, be the 
consequences what they may, to maintain 
this enforced silence no longer. This 
horrible torture has grown unbearable, 
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and, when you hear what I have to say, 
I think you will agree with me that I am 
justified in the course J] am now taking. 
In the autumn of 1880! was travelling on 
the Continent, accompanied by my daugh- 
ter, and, unfortunately for us both, we 
determined to break the return journey by 
spending a few days in Paris, We put up 
at the Hotel Bristol, where, according to 
our custom, both my daughter and myself 
mixed and conversed freely with the other 
visitors. Among them was a person who 
was entered in the hotel register as the 
Prince di Ricordo, with whom we speedily 
became on friendly terms. He was aman 
apparently about forty years of age, of 
singularly elegant figure, and with a bold, 
clear-cut, seductive face that might have 
belonged to an old Greek god. His bear- 
ing was courteous, his manner perfect, 
and his wealth, to all appearance, un- 
limited, but all these faded into insignifi- 
cance beside the rare and subtle charm of 
his conversation. It was impossible to 
mention any subject of which he did not 
possess a knowledge as wonderful as it 
was accurate. He seemed to have tra- 
velled in every country, to have seen 
every sight, and to have conversed with 
every sort of people under the sun. Such 
was the fascination of his low, rich musi- 
cal voice, as he would sit talking to us 
after dinner, that we would sometimes 
postpone our usual hour of retirement 
until long past midnight. My daughter 
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“PAPA! I THINK WE WILL LEAVE HERE TO-MORROW.” 


became greatly interested on these occa- 
sions, yet, strangely enough, she more 
than once said to me after we had separated 
from the Prince, and ere we parted for the 
night: 

“* Papa! I think we will leave here to- 
morrow, for somehow I feel at times that 
if we remain some great misfortune will 
surely overtake us.’ 

‘* But in the morning all these gloomy 
forebodings would have vanished, and she 
would laugh merrily over the breakfast 
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table at her fears of the night before. One 
evening the conversation turned upon the 
subject of mesmerism. There was nothing 
unnatural in this, seeing that we had that 
alternnon attended the performance of a 
mesmeric conjurer, whose strange 
and laughable feats had amused 
my daughter exceedingly. The 
Prince, of course, was as well ac- 
quainted with this topic as he 
was with everything else, and he 
undertook, with more than usual 
seriousness, to convince us that 
mesmerism was not the vulgar imposture 
I boldly asserted it tobe. He asked my 
daughter if she would object to a little 
experiment, and, upon her consenting, he 
rose, and standing in front of her chair, 
made a few rapid passes with his hands, 
with the result that in an incredibly short 
space of time she was seemingly fast asleep, 

“*Now, my lord,’ he said, turning to 
me with a smile on his face—and for the 
first time I noticed that his smile was 
neither pleasant nor good—‘ we will con- 
tinue this experiment a little further, if 
you please. Will you be good enough to 
permit me to place this handkerchief over 
your eyes?’ 

* Whether it was the smile which in. 
fluenced me, or the desire of witnessing 
the proceedings of the Prince, or a pre- 
monition of so.xze coming evil, I know not, 
but I firmly declined to accede to his re- 
quest. He smiled again—the same curious, 
mocking smile—and spread out his hands 
with a deprecating gesture. I was about 
to say that 1 would have no more of this 
sort of thing—that I did not care for these 
illustrations personally applied—when 
there gradually stole over me a sensation 
as though I were falling—falling through 
bottomless space—-and in another moment 
I became utterly unconscious. 

‘‘ When I recovered my senses it wanted 
but five minutes to midnight, and I found, 
to my astonishment, that I had remained 
in a state of oblivion for nearly two hours. 
I rubbed my eyes bewilderedly and looked 
around. There, in the chair where I had 
last seen her, sat my daughter, fully awake, 
but with a face devoid of the slightest 
vestige of colour, and a look of undefin- 
able horror in her eyes. Leaning against 
the mantel-shelf stood the Prince di 
Ricordo, a trifle paler than usual, regard- 
ing me with a steady, unflinching gaze. 
I started to my feet in a fit of the utmost 
anger. 
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«¢What am I to understand by all this, 
Prince?’ I exclaimed in a voice trem- 
bling with suppressed rage. ‘ What is 
the meaning of your unwarrantable 
behaviour? How dare you hypnotise me 
thus without my consent? And, tell me, 
what have you done to my daughter, 
that she sits there pale and exhausted, 
with that horrible look in her eyes ?’ 

“A sardonic smile crept over the 
Prince’s handsome face, and I wondered 
to myself that I had never before noticed 
how cruel and sinister was its expression. 
He lighted a cigarette—a liberty he had 
never previously ventured to take in my 
presence without first asking permission 
—and replied suavely : 

“*Your lordship is surprised, and being 
surprised is pleased to be severe. Yet I 
can assure you there is no reason for this 
displeasure. Your lordship has but 
slumbered for a short while, and the 
Lady Blanche has had during that time 
a little dream—that is all. Surely there 
is nothing in all this at which to be so 
much annoyed.’ And he laughed softly— 
a wicked little mocking laugh. 

“I crossed over to where my daughter 
was sitting, and took her hand in mine. 
It was cold as the grave. 

«“* Blanche!’ I cried in alarm, ‘are you 
not well? Come, dear, rouse yourself ; 
it is past twelve, and time that we retired. 
Never again,’ I continued, darting an 
angry glance at the Prince, who still 
stood leaning against the mantelpiece, 
with the same wicked smile playing over 
his features, ‘never again will I permit 
you to be the victim of such an unjustifi- 
able and audacious experiment.’ 

“ My daughter rose slowly and painfully 
from her seat. 

“*Papa!’ she said in a strangely 
altered voice, and with the same far-away 
look of horror in her eyes, ‘I have this 
night seen a dreadful sight. I feel as 
though I had lived for years and travelled 
thousands of miles. Ah—h!’ she shivered, 
‘lam cold and ill. Take me hence, that 
I may go to rest—if rest, indeed, be 
possible for me.’ 

“All this, as I have said, took place 
last autumn. The day following, the 
Prince di Ricordo took his departure from 
the hotel, and I neither heard nor saw 
anything of him until a month ago. My 
daughter had received a shock to her 
nervous system from which she never 
entirely recovered, and, although I 
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questioned her repeatedly and anxiously 
as to the nature of what really happened 
while I was unconscious that fatal night, 
I could never induce her to speak freely 
to me about it. There seemed, indeed, 
to be some nameless fear hanging over 
her, which any reference to this subject 
would intensify to a painful extent. After 
a while, I refrained from mentioning it, 
and | was hoping that the results would 
in time exhaust themselves, and that my 
daughter would, eventually, regain her 
wonted health and spirits. In this, 
however, I was destined to be cruelly un- 
deceived. Last month, to my astonish- 
ment and indignation, the Prince di 
Ricordo had the unparalleled audacity 
to call upon me and demand my 
daughter’s hand in marriage. I told him 
pretty plainly what I thought of his con- 
duct, and intimated, in unmistakable 
terms, my desire that he would never 
again presume to intrude his presence 
upon me. 

“ Greatly to my surprise, the Prince ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness to acquiesce 
in this, protesting at the same time that 
nothing had been farther from his thoughts 
than the causing of my daughter or my- 
self any pain by his mesmeric experiments 
in Paris. There was such a ring of sin- 
cerity in his voice, and he appeared so 
obviously sorry for what he had done, 
that I somewhat relaxed the sternness of 
my demeanour towards him, and even 
caught myself more than once mentally 
asking whether I had not been too severe 
in the judgment I had passed upon him. 
This temporary weakness on my part led 
me to accord a more gracious reception 
to what he was pleased to style the last 
favour he would ever ask of me—which 
was nothing else than that he should him- 
self make the offer of his hand to Lady 
Blanche, and receive his answer from her 
own lips. Should it be adverse, he pro- 
mised faithfully to depart at once, and 
trouble me and mine no more. This 
seemed so reasonable that, being well 
acquainted with the state of my daughter's 
feelings on the subject, I consented, and 
it was agreed between us that he should 
call the following Monday to obtain, as I 
fully thought, his final dismissal. 

** So confident was I of at last ridding 
myself altogether of this person, who had 
caused me such deep anxiety in the past, 
and so certain was I also that my daugh- 
ter would at once decline his proffered 










alliance, that I mentioned nothing of the 
circumstance to her until the very morn- 
ing fixed for his visit. To tell the truth, 
it was a disagreeable task, which I am 
afraid I shirked until the very last minute. 
When I at length spoke to her of the 
Prince’s intended proposal that day, she 
surprised me by burst- 
ing into a flood of tears. 
But my surprise speed- 
ily deepened into some- 
thing like alarm as, after 
explaining that I did 
not for one moment con- 
template the possibility 
of such an union, my 
daughter turned to me 
with pallid face and 
x said : 

** Papa, I am afraid 
that man’s power is far 
greater than you ima- 
gine. Oh! how I wish 
you had not given your 
consent to his seeing 
me again. Is it not 
even now possible for 
him to receive his dis- 

; missal at your hands?’ 

“*My dear 
child,’ I replied, 
‘I have already 
told you that 
my sole reason 
for acting in this 
way was that 
we might both 
be relieved in 
the future from 
the necessity of 
recognizing his 
acquaintance in 
any way. Had 
I thought you 
would have ob- 
jected so strong- 
ly to seeing him, 
I certainly 5 
would 
have acceded to 
his request.’ 

““* Papa,’ she answered, with an emo- 
tion she vainly strove to suppress, ‘ you 
know I have never yet told you what I 
saw during my mesmeric trance in Paris.’ 

“ Although I had of late abstained alto- 
gether from questioning her as to what 
had really happened on that memorable 
night, 1 had never quite conquered my 
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curiosity to learn the exact nature of the 
strange experience she had undergone, 
and which had affected her so deeply. | 
therefore waited with much interest for 


her to proceed. 


“ But that disclosure was fated never 
to be made, for at this juncture, to my un- 






















never “OH! HOW I WISH YOU HAD NOT GIVEN 





utterable astonishment, 
the door ‘opened, and 
the Prince di Ricordo 
entered the room, | 
was too confounded at 
first to say a single 
word. That the Prince 
should call two hours 
before the 
ap pointed 
time was re- 
markable, 
though, of 
course, sus: 
ceptible of explanation. 
But that my servants, 
well trained as they 
were, should permit a 
visitor to walk in thus 
unannounced was a 
matter which filled me 
with the utmost sur- 
prise. The Prince, how- 
ever, appeared in no 
wise to regard the cir- 
cumstance as out of the 
common. With a cool- 
ness which filled me 
with inexpressible in- 
dignation, he intimated 
that he had anticipated 
the time fixed for his 
calling, as he had to 
leave that afternoon for 
the Continent on im- 
portant business. 

““« Prince,’ I said, 
with an effort to emu- 
late his calmness, 
‘though you have, as 
you say, anticipated 
the time of your receiv- 
ing an answer from my 
daughter’s lips, and 


though I cannot but feel the greatest 
surprise at your extraordinary and un- 


announced 


intrusion, there can be no 


possible objection to this matter being 
settled at once, and finally. My daughter 
absolutely declines the honour of your 
alliance, as you will now have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing from her own lips, aftet 
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which, I must ask you to put into execu- 
tion the understanding between us.’ 

“And that is > said the Prince, 
with a mocking smile. 

“*That henceforth you wili please to 
regard my daughter and myself as utter 
strangers.’ 

“ This time the Prince did not smile, but 
gazed straight at my daughter, who had sat 
hitherto as motionless as a marble statue. 

“*Lady Blanche!’ he said softly— 
and there was that same peculiar basilisk 
look in his eyes which I had noticed once 
before—‘that, surely, is not your own 
decision ?’ 

“My daughter gave a little gasp, as 
though some violent struggle were pass- 
ing in her mind, and murmured almost 
inaudibly, 

“*Yes!’ 

«“*« Then, listen!’ said the Prince, ex- 
tending his arms w-th an almost imper- 
ceptible undulating movement. ‘ You have 
been persuaded against your own nature 
tomake this answer. You are no longer 
acting as a free agent. I offer you a posi- 
tion which any woman, without respect 
to birth, might well envy—indeed, a posi- 
tion which many of the proudest in the 
land would be only too glad to assume— 
but, Lady Blanche, I wish you, and you 
alone, to be mine! I ask you to think 
again ere you reject my proposal.’ 

“For a moment or two my daughter 
swayed to and fro upon her chair as if in 
physical pain, the Prince all the while 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon her, 
and continuing at the same time the 
peculiar undulating movement of his 
arms. Whatever the extraordinary nature 
of the influence he was exerting upon my 
daughter might be, I was totally unable 
to determine, but it seemed to me that 
her lips were slowly forming an inarticu- 
late assent to his proposal. Exasperated 
beyond all measure at the audacious be- 
haviour of this man, who seemed resolved, 
at all costs, to force himself and his un- 
welcome attentions upon my daughter, I 
stepped forward, with an indignation 
which I could not control, and said: 

‘“* Prince, this conduct of yours is both 
unwarrantable and offensive. You have 
your answer, which I ask you to be good 
enough to regard as absolutely final; and 
you must allow me to say, further, that 
your withdrawal now is the only course 
which can possibly commend itself to any 
right-minded person.’ 
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“ PRINCE, THIS CONDUCT IS UNWARRANTABLE.” 


“The Prince turned round upon me 
with an indescribable look on his face. 

“« My lord,’ he said, with great delibera- 
tion, ‘let me tell you that this is a matter 
especially between your daughter and 
myself, and that any effort on your part 
to thwart my will may be productive of 
much more startling consequences than 
you anticipate.’ 

‘**You scoundrel!’ I exclaimed furi- 
ously. ‘How dare you presume to ad- 
dress me thus upon such a matter and in 
my own house? I insist on your leaving 
without delay, or I shall adopt the only 
other alternative at my disposal, and have 
you promptly turned out by my servants.’ 

“ The Prince’s dark eyes literally seemed 
to flash out fire upon me as I spoke, and 
there was a cold anger in his voice which 
was far more impressive than the hottest 
passion. He advanced slowly into the 
centre of the room, and said frigidly: 

“¢Lord Faversham, you have chosen 
to decline the honour I was desirous 
of conferring upon your house. It is 
within my power to exact from you a 
terrible reparation for the affront you 
have thus put upon me. But it does not 
accord with my purpose to do this at the 
present time. I prefer to give you a fur- 
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ther measure of grace. Now listen,’ he 
continued, and the evil light in his eyes 
glittered with an intensity which sent a 
thrill of horror to my very soul, ‘and I 
will tell you what I will do. I have im- 
portant business elsewhere, but this day 
three weeks I will return and demand a 
different answer at your hands. Upon 
your head be the consequences if you re- 
fuse. In the meantime, it is my will that 
your daughter be subjected to no other 
external influence than mine own. She 
shall remain to all intents dead to you and 
the world for the period I have named, at 
the expiration of which I will come and 
claim her in spite of all opposition.’ 

“ As the Prince finished speaking he 
turned from me and extended his arms in 
the direction of my daughter, who had 
all through remained a passive spectator 
of this remarkable scene. As he did so 
he murmured some words, the purport of 
which I failed to catch, and the next 
moment my daughter sank back in her 
chair in a swooning condition. I rushed 
to the bell to summon assistance, and as 
soon as it was forthcoming I turned round 
to settle matters finally with the Prince. 
But, to my unutterable astonishment, he 
had disappeared—gone in the same un- 
accountable way in which he had come. 
Since then I have neither seen nor heard 
anything of him, and my daughter has 
remained in the state in which you have 
just seen her.” 

Here the Earl ceased his extraordinary 
narrative, which, it is needless to say, I 
had followed throughout with the closest 
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and most interested attention. The 
whole surroundings of the case, the cop. 
tinued trance—if such it might be called 
—of the Lady Blanche, the mysterious 
appearance of the Prince, and his equally 
mysterious disappearance, were subjects 
so entirely out of the ordinary course of 
events that I could not but feel the most 
profound amazement at such a tale being 
possible in this matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century of ours. So deep, indeed, was 
my interest that for some little time | 
remained quite silent, pondering over the 
strange things I had just heard. At last 
I turned to the Earl and said thought. 
fully : 

** When did you say this very uncom. 
mon personage announced that he would 
probably return ?” 

“ To-night at twelve,’ 
happy father with a sigh. 

I glanced towards the clock. It was on 
the very stroke of the fateful hour. With 
a curious sensation thrilling every nerve 
in my body, I turned towards my com- 
panion, and as I did so there came a 
knock at the door. The Earl unlocked 
it, and a servant entered bearing a card. 
The Earl took it with a trembling -hand, 
and a heavy groan escaped him. I looked 
at him interrogatively. 

“Yes,” he said in reply, ‘it is as I 
feared.” And he handed me the card. 
I glanced at it with a strange feeling 
which I had never before experienced, 
and read thereon the simple inscription: 


replied the un- 


Tue Prince pi Ricorpo. 
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close of February, when our photo- 

graphic artist and myself took our 
seats in a northern express at Euston 
Station, en route for Uppingham. 

The return of a sharp frost had almost 
checked the sprouting of the trees, and the 
tread of the horses’ feet upon the London 
roads, told us we had not taken our leave 
of winter. 

Uppingham, in Rut- 
land, is situated on the , 


| L was a delightfully brisk day at the 


Young England at School. 
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pany to which they belong, for they would 
well grace a gentleman’s carriage. 

This little coach ride, however, is about 
to close its pages, for a new line, with a 
pretty little station at the foot of the 
hill, will doubtless have been opened for 
goods traffic by the time this magazine 
reaches our readers. A little later on, 
the passenger trains will run, via Seaton 
and Rugby, in conjunction with the 





top of a hill, about twelve 


miles from Stamford, |i = 

and is surrounded by [im 

delightful and interesting E 

country. The nearest [ Ke: 
railway station is Seaton, Bes ‘th x: 
on the London & North [i #8” ye 





Western Railway, which }® 
is some three miles dis- |} 
tant, but the Railway 
Company provide a "bus 
to meet certain trains, 
thus making the connect- 
ing link complete. 

The illustration of a 
North Western bus’ will 
hardly suggest anything 
new to many of my read- 
ers, but the one repre- 
sented here is the “ Up- 


pingham ‘bus,” which 
might be almost de- 


scribed as an adjunct to 
Uppingham School, for ' 
how many of the boys 
have taken their places 
upon it, either going home 
or returning to their 
work, and will in the 
future speak of it with 
fond recollections? The 
names of the three 
horses, who take their 
turns at the pole, are 
known to the boys, and 
nobly represent the Com- 
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grand service of express 
trains through the North 
to Scotland, and through 
Wales to Ireland on the 
London and North West- 
ern system. 

This will prove a great 
boon to Uppingham, and 
should call forth atten- 
tion from tourists, or 
those, at any rate, who 
prefer to explore pictur- 
esque and dear old Eng- 
land before travelling a- 
broad. 

Seaton station is some 
little distance from the 
village from which it de- 
rives its name, and it is 
Situated in one of our 
grand valleys overlooking 
a railway viaduct with eighty-two arches. 

It was evening when we alighted and 
took our seats in the ‘bus, but by the aid 
of a brilliant moon, we were able to 
admire the surrounding country, which 
was enveloped in snow, much to our 
astonishment. 

About half an hour sufficed to bring us 
to the College town, and, passing the 
market place, a halt was made at the 
White Hart Hotel, where we found most 
comfortable and homely quarters, and a 
good host in Mr. Galletly, the proprietor. 
It might have been midnight when we 
walked through Uppingham, after having 
refreshed ourselves, for at nine o’clock 
the main street, which it may be said 
constitutes the whole town, was quite 
deserted, and its occupants, to all appear- 
ances, retired to rest. The following 
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THE RAILWAY ‘BUS 


morning, about seven o'clock, the picture 
was indeed different, for outside there was 
a hum and trampling of feet, that told me 
the boys were preparing for morning 
chapel. I wassoon on the school grounds, 
for the White Hart almost adjoins the 
entrance, which forms one of our illustra. 
tions, and there found sons of 1 pping- 
ham hurrying to school from all directions, 
some finishing their toilet as they came. 
Almost the first thing that attracted my 
attention was the pieasant expression of 
contentment on each boy’s face, while the 
smile with 
which each boy 
was greeted by 
a passing mas- 
ter, and the 
modest and af- 
fable way it was 
received and 


















acknowledged, 
told me thatall 
at Uppingham 
were happy, 
and that more 
than usual in- 
terest was 
taken at this 
school by the 
masters to har- 
monise Up- 
pingham life as 
between them- 








selvesand their 
boys. 
Uppingham 
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made up of one pile, as some schools are, 
when it is almost possible to see the 
whole from one view, but its build- 
ings are distributed over the ridge of the 
hil, with the numerous fine school 
houses surrounding it. . . 
Uppingham School owes its existence 
to Kobert Johnson, by whom it was en- 
dowed and established, with the hospital 
for the poor, as a sister foundation to that 
at Oakham, in the year 1584. The tercen- 
tenary having been celebrated ten years 
ago. Beyond a MS., dated 1637, by one 
of the benevolent founder’s descendants, 
there has been no connected biography ot 
Johnson, who was for sometime Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, and highly dis- 
tinguished for 
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should be discreet and wise men, and his 
headmasters, masters of arts. 

Little, however, is known of the early 
days of Uppingham School, which is one 
of the few original endowments of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, for prior to the 
year 1853, it was merely a local Grammar 
School, but September roth of that 
year proved an epoch in its career, which 
will never be forgotten, for it was upon 
that day that the late Reverend Edward 
Thring came to Uppingham, which was 
the second biith to the College, and set 
the seal for the proud position it holds 
to-day as one of the foremost of our Great 
Public Schools, with a name “ familiar 
as household words” throughout England. 





scholarship. 
His father, 
Maurice 
Johnson, of 
Stamford, is 
recorded as a 
gentleman of 
reputation, 
having been 
returned to 
parliament 
for Stamford. 
The bene- 
factor of Up- 
pingham was 
educated at 
Peterborough 
School, after- 
wards going 
to Cambridge 
where he took 
the degree of 
Master of 
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Arts, and be- 
came a Fellow first of Clare Hall, and then 
of Trinity College. 


He was also Bachelor of Divinity, © 


Prebendary of Winchester and Rochester, 
and Chaplain examiner to the famous 
Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
ny pastor of North Luffen- 
lam, 

Archdeacon Johnson, as a wise and 
learned man might be expected to do, 
provided a well-digested body of statutes, 
in which rules for the proper selection of 
governors and masters are fully laid down. 
Many of these are still in effect, while 
others have been rendered obsolete by 
the ordinary progress of events, but he 
was most particular that the governors 
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My first visit was to the Headmaster, 
who had previously welcomed us to 
Uppingham, and I found -him communi- 
cative while willingly showing me over 
the College, and at the same time point- 
ing out the various points of interest. 

The Rev. Edward Carus Selwyn, M.A., 
should be congratulated upon succeeding 
to such a high office as Master of Upping- 
ham at such an apparently early age, 
although we cannot but acknowledge 
that the post was a difficult one, to 
follow such a great master as Mr. Thring, 
who had made a name at Uppingham 
synonymous with that of Arnold, at 
Rugby. 

Mr. Selwyn, late Fellow and Tutor of 


6 








King’s College, Cambridge, was, like his 
predecessor, educated at Eton. For six 
years he worked hard as Principal of the 
Liverpool College, and was largely instru- 
mental in regaining for that college its 
old position as a famous educational 
establishment. 

Prior to Mr. Selwyn taking the reins 
of office, the great Shaw Street ‘college 
was labouring under apparent decline ; 
but the new master soon reversed matters 
and, by agitating for additional accommo- 
dation, which was subsequently provided 
in the south end of the city—the most 
fashionable suburb—the school became 
again popular. 

At Uppingham, where he has ruled 
since the end of 1887, he has vigorously 
maintained the good work of Thring. He 
has reorganised the work with marked 
success and largely increased the working 
staff. 

Two army classes have been started 
by Mr. Selwyn, and a new boarding-house 
built and filled. It goes without saying 
that Uppingham can rejoice in possessing 
an excellent Headmaster, for under him 
the high-water mark of number of boys has 
been reached, viz., three hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

Mr. Selwyn has made ample provision 
for his increasing numbers in order that 
each boy may receive the separate care 
and attention that was Thring’s strong- 
est point. Even now the steady growth 
of the school demands additional build- 


ings. 

in 1890 the new 
school-house and 
class-rooms were 
opened, and I 
think I am correct 
in stating that 
new buildings for 
further accommo- 
dation will shortly 
be erected to com- 
plete the school- 
house quadrangle. 
One can hardly 
imagine a school 
attaining such a 
pinnacle of great- 
ness in so com- 
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times cared for by a committee of watch. 
ful governors, we might have expected 
Uppingham to have flourished from the 
outset of its career, whereas it merely 
existed through centuries as a country 
grammar school until 1853, when Edward 
Thring gave it second birth. When ap- 
pointed to Uppingham, Thring found only 
twenty-five pupils and two antiquated 
buildings—the old school in Uppingham 
churchyard and the School House with 
twenty-three studies—and a yard and 
garden, covering altogether an acre and 
a half; and the capital invested in them 
has been estimated at £4,000. 

The late Headmaster was not destined to 
allow the school to creep on as hitherto, 
and in 1862 the governors of the founda- 
tion contributed £3,093, and the great 
schoolroom was built; the chapel was 
erected two years later. How year by 
year saw important schemes and improve- 
ments developed and carried out has been 
well chronicled, and made the name of 
Thring one that will stand foremost in 
the history of the school. 

The character of the man is fairly set 
out by a correspondent to the National 
Baptist, Philadelphia, U.S.A., who had 
been kindly received by the famous mas- 
ter. When asked to give in as few words 
as possible the secret of his success he 
replied: ‘‘ It is very simple; it all lies in 
three principles :— 

“First, every boy must be taught—every 
boy: not the bright boys only, but the 






























































paratively short a 
period. 

Founded by a 
devout man anda 
scholar, and at all 
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dull boys as well 
—and each boy 
must be taught 
according to his 
individuality. The 
same methods will 
not always do for 
all, and every boy 
must be taught. 

“Second, for 
teaching every 
boy, there must 
be adequate ap- 
pliances, a suffi- 
cient number of 
teachers, suitable 
premises, appar- 
atus, etc. 

“ Third, religion 
is at the basis of 
all true educa- 
tion.” 

When we con- 
sider the first of 
Mr. Thring’s 
principles — that 
every boy should 
be “ taught ”"—it 
implies a sense of 
duty to each boy placed under his care 
that was so characteristic of the man. 

This Lord Norton fully confirmed when 
speaking on behalf of the trustees on the 
occasion of the Tercentenary: ‘ Not 
only had the Headmaster to take all ages 
of boyhood under his care, but his princi- 
ple was that all boys who did come under 
his care were entitled to his equal atten- 
tion, one with the other. That, perhaps, 
is the main point of his pre-eminent suc- 
cess in the work of this school. We all 
know that it is difficult for masters to pay 
equal care to all under their charge. 

“ There is no cramming here, as in the 
National Schools—on a mercantile system 
of payment by results. To make the most 
of culture is the object, whatever the 
results. The fact is that to teach a dull 
or an unwilling boy is the most painful 
drudgery that can be inflicted on a mas- 
ter, while to educate a willing and a 
bright, clever boy is the highest delight 
that a master can enjoy. There are many 
schools that have positively made a repu- 
tation out of the neglect of their duty. 
The merit of Uppingham is that it has set 
its front boldly against making a show of 
clever boys, and has fairly undertaken the 
task of education. At Uppingham the 
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attempt is made 
to train the boy, 
his character and 
his faculties, so 
as to make the 
best of the mate- 
rial.” 

Taking Mr. 
Thring’s second 
principle, we find 
he strongly op- 
posed any master 
having more boys 
than he _ could 
advantageously 
instruct; and in 
the formation of 
the character of 
the boys he was 
greatly of belief 
that female in- 
fluence in the 
houses, such as 
that of the mas- 
ter’s wife, was 
greatly conducive 
to their happi- 
ness. 

This principle 
has been stoutly and stanchly main- 
tained, and each boy must now look back 
with great respect to the man who in- 
augurated such sound measures. 

In each of the houses, even now, only 
thirty-two boys are boarded, each having 
his own little study—his own castle — 
where he can work, and think and be 
alone. With this limited number in each 
house, every boy is individually cared for 
by his house-master, and comes into inti- 
mate contact with the house-master’s 
family, thereby still upholding what 
Thring ascribed as “a large share of the 
success of the school.” 

I shall make reference again next month 
to the studies, having decided to continue 
this article in our next issue. 

The Old Grammar School has become 
the property of the trustees, and is now 
called the “ Studio,” as will be seen from 
our illustration. 

It is here where Mr. Charles Rossiter 
presides. The exterior of the building 
presents a barn-like appearance; but 
nevertheless, it is Old Uppingham School, 
and if not architecturally beautiful, it is 
full of cherished associations of an an- 
cient past, and the basis of a great future. 

The old School House may be termed 








the most historic building attached 
to Uppingham, for it was here that 
Thring lived, and even in the 
present day the whole building 
seems to re-echo his name. His 
private apartments have been con- 
verted into offices for the trustees, 
and the boys’ apartments, together 
with the late Headmaster’s study, 
have been converted into one grand 
library, well stocked with a careful- 
ly selected collection of literature. 

In making this alteration, the 
trustees have taken great pains not 
to destroy, in any particular, the 
old building externally, and when 
throwing open Thring’s study, the 
space it occupied has been marked 
out in the floor in brass, which 
bears suitable words to his memory. 

The library has few restrictions, 
and is available to every boy in the 
school. It is a favourite haunt of 
most boys, under the care of Mr. 
Hebden, the librarian. A valuable 
painting of Mr. R. L. Nettleship 
adorns the wall. Mr. Nettleship 
(late tutor of Balliol College) was 
an Uppingham Old Boy, who only 
a short time ago died on the Alps 
from exposure to cold. 

Mr. Nettleship was an Old Boy 
of whom Uppingham was proud, 
and his sad death 
was greatly mourn- 
ed by all at the 
school. 

He was one who 
made a most ex- 
cellent speech at 
the School’s Ter- 
centenary, in which 
he made reference 
to his first visit to 
Switzerland, and 
his introduction to 
the mountainsupon 
which he came to 
such a tragic end. 

Perhaps I should 
first have mention- 
ed the old School f 
House studies, 
which form two 
sides of the School 
House yard, 
through which we 
have to pass to the 
library. 
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As will be seen from our illustration of 
the Old Quadrangle, they are indeed 
ancient, and one of the first things that 
would incite the visitor’s curiosity. 

It is not known when or by whom they 
were built ; but whoever built them did a 
good deed and a fruitful one. They are, 
of course, now disused, and present a cold 
appearance as against the newly erected 
ones ; but in their day they were sufficient 
to be regarded by their occupants as 
their “* Mecca,” and would then have 
looked more cheerful when _ tastefully 
decorated by the studious and pains- 
taking pupils. 

In the winter months hot water pipes 
heated these small rooms; and in the 
summer the roses and Virginia creeper 
intermixed with the ivy, which now covers 
the buildings, in very pretty contrast. 

These are 
the only 
tracesof Old 
Upping ham 
School dat- 
ing beyond 
half-a -cen- 
tury ago,and 
long may 
they stand 
to testify to 
the pious in- 
tent of the 
founder. 

The School 
Chapel erec- 
ted from the 
design and 
under the 
superintend- 
ence of Mr. 
A. E. Street, 
is the most 
important of 
the many 
school build- 
ings. 

It is in 
earlydecora- 
ted style,100 
feet long by 
30 feet wide, 
and capable 
of accommo- 
dating over 
400 sitters. 
The chancel 
is separated 
from the 
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nave by a dwarf stone screen; and the 
elevation of the sanctuary, and the height 
and beauty of the east windows, form a 
striking interior. 

The eastermost window in the south 
wall is of three lights, filled with painted 
glass, illustrating the Resurrection, and is 
the gift of the parents of a boy who died 
at the school. 

The reredos is a magnificent work of 
art, the frame being of alabaster, with 
marble shafts in the central portion, and 
inlaid marble work in alabaster on the 
walls at the sides. 

There are three large panels filled with 
glass mosaic. The centre subject is the 
** Adoration of the Magi.” In the panel 
to the left (north) of the centre, ‘‘ The 
Nativity of the Saviour”; in that to the 
right (south), “ Christ amongst the Doc- 
tors” is the 
subject. The 
drawing in 
each case is 
exception- 
ally good, 
and were ex- 
ecuted un- 
der the su- 
pervision of 
the archi- 


tect, Mr. 
Arthur E. 
Street. 


The pulpit 
is exceed- 
ingly rich 
alabaster, 
intermixed 
with Derby- 
shire, lrish 
and Italian 
marbles. 

Since the 
death of the 
famous late 
master, the 
Rev. Edw. 
Thring, 
M A., which 
took place 
to the be- 
reavement 
cf Upping- 
ham, Octc- 
ber 22, 1887, 
an ante- 
chapel has 
been built 











at the end of 
the School 
Chapel to 
his memory 
in which a 
very excel- 
lent statue, 
represent- 
ingthegreat 
Head seat- 
ed in the 
chair shown 
in our illus- 
tration of 
the Sixth 
Form room, 
in which he 
sat for up- 
wards of 
twenty 
years, will 
remain a 
lasting mon- 
ument to 
hismemory. 
Crossed a- 
bove his 
head are the 
two flags 
which were 
used instead 
of a bell at 
Borth, in 
Cardigan- 
shire ; for, 
like Wel- 
lington Col- 
lege, Up- 
pingham was compelled to leave their 
home and seek comforts abroad, until the 
infectious epidemic that was raging in the 
vicinity of the school had abated. It is 
no easy matter to move a whole school all 
at a moment, as it were, but it had to be 
done in February of 1876, and Upping- 
ham itself was as dead, until their return 
in May, 1877, for during that interval, 
those connected with the school will re- 
call incidents of Uppingham-by-the Sea. 
The large Hall over the Sixth Form room 
and Colonnade, is probably one of the 
largest attached to a public school, an 
illustration of which will appear in our 
next issue. 

It is here where all the festivities of the 
School take place, one of the walls of 
which is adorned by an oil painting re- 
presenting Thring at his work, which is 
said to be hardly so striking a portrait as 
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thestatuein 
the Chapel. 

Under the 
presidency 
of Mr. How. 
son, there is 
a very suc- 
cessful Nat- 
ural Science 
Society, 
which num- 
bers up- 
wardsofon 
hundred 
and fifty 
members 
Going good 
work in its 
various sec- 
110ns— pho- 
tography, 

rnithology 
butany,etc., 
as may be 
seen by its 
lists of lec- 
turesandits 
excursions. 

I should 
very much 
like to see 
improve- 
ments inthe 
Science De- 
partment, 
which can 
hardly be 
said to cope 
with those more recently built at other 
schools, and I think I am correct in as- 
suming that Uppingham will not be want- 
ing in this respect within the next year or 
SO. 

The metal workshop finds a place in 
the building that serves for the Science 
Department. It is not an exceptionally 
large place, but its size gives no idea of 
the excellent work executed in it. The 
number of lathes in so small a compass 
would suggest overcrowding, but I must 
confess I was surprised to find such a high 
standard of work had been attained; and 
the little models of engines, dynamos and 
telephonic apparatuses simply astonished 
me. 
The Carpenters’ Shop in the New 
School House quadrangle also has many 
members, and under the tuition of an able 
instructor, boys are given a good idea cf 
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the craft, and are able, at times, to largely 
assist to repair or decorate the School. 

Even the Old Schoo! in the low church- 
yard was renovated by the young carpen- 
ters at Uppingham School in the way of 
a handsome timber roof. 
















- a 
OLD UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, NOW THE STUDIO. 


should 
adjourning my comments 
Uppingham until rext issue, that during 


It is only right that I 
before 


add, 


upon 


all the success that has attended the 
School no small weight should be attached 
to the fact that in all undertakings both 
the late and the present Headmasters 
have been assisted by most competent 
Assistant Masters, who should therefore 
share the honour that is due to the works 
that have placed Uppingham in the proud 
position she holds to-day. 

In giving a small group, under the title 
of a “ Finance Committee ’—including, 
as it does, the Vicar of Oakham, a most 
sincere worker 
amongst the 
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trustees — I 
cannot close 
the pages with- 
out according 
to those gen- 
tlemen hearty 
appreciation 
of the way 
they have 
worked and 
succeeded in 
not only sus- 
taining the 
foundation, 
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but in making their charge a shining light 
in the Scholastic World. 

Although sons of Uppingham have 
risen and distinguished themselves both 
in the Church and as masters, I will not 
pretend to enumerate their names here. 
and will ex- 
cuse myself for 
doing so by 
quoting the 
closing re- 
marks of the 
speech by Lord 
Norton :— 

“1 will say, 
in conclusion, 
we do not care 
how many of 
the boys I see 
before me rise 
to eminence in 
any line, orany 
profession. 
That is not the 
object of this 
school. What 
we hope is that 

INTERIOR OF STUDIO. they will show, 

in after life, 

that their characters have been drawn that each takes his part in life to the best 
out so as to act on good principles, and _ of his abilities.” 





W. Cuas. SARGENT. 


(To be continued). 


Our Illustrations ave from a splendid series of Photographs taken specially for this Magazine 
by Mr. R. W. Thomas, 41, Cheapside, E.C., from whom Prints from the Original negatives 
can be obtained. 

———— 


Th: following Schools have already appeared in Tue LuvGate ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 
ZINE:—ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, WINCHESTER, WESTMINSTER, CHRIST’S HOS- 
PITAL, DULWICH, ST. PAUL’S, CHARTERHOUSE, WELLINGTON, MERCHANT TAY- 
LORS’, MARLBOROUGH, CLIFTON, CHELTENHAM, LEYS COLLEGE, BEDFORD 
GRAMMAR AND HAILEYBURY COLLEGE (arrow and Rugby ave out of print), but 
back numbers of the others can be chtained through ail Booksellers, or «irect from the Office, 
53, Flee! Street, London. Postfree, 83d. cach. 
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By FLORENCE MARY GARDINER. 
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An OLp Marp’s PARADISE. 


HAT a home of her own is the 

© Ultima Thule of a woman’s hap- 

piness may be taken for granted : 

with the additional luxury of a husband 

and children, if the fates are propitious, or 

without them if, by the circumstances of 
her life, they are unattainable blessings. 

This very natural instinct (which is 
possessed to a greater or less degree by 
the feminine portion of savage as well as 
civilised nations) is especially marked in 
women of the Anglo-Saxon race, who 
unfortunately, owing totheir overpowering 
numbers, are in so many cases obliged to 
feather their own nests, instead of waiting 
for love-sick swains, to come and do it 
for them. 

The advantages of one’s own house can 
only be fully appreciated by those who 
have languished under the autocratic sway 
of extortionate boarding-house keepers, or 
have had to abide by the slipshod man- 
agement and indifferent service of the 
average second-class lodging-house. So 
to these victims, who, in desperation, have 
taken the law into their own hands with 
the full determination to provide for 
themselves a quaint and cosy dwelling- 
place wherein they can set up their 
lares et penates and be in peace, I shall in 
these hints for furnishing a flat especially 
address myself. 

In London, many of the provincial 
towns, and, especially, in Scotland, where 
this mode of life finds most favour, a flat 
containing four or five rooms, and the 
customary offices, may be rented for 
prices varying from {50 to £70 per 
annum, according to locality. Presuming 
that the domicile has been selected and 
that it is in a state of habitable repair, 
which includes such details as a sound 
roof, constant water supply, a complete 
system of drainage, and prettily decorated 
rooms, all that remains for the tenant to 
do is to arrange and order her dwelling 


so that it reflects her own personality, 
and so becomes a fitting frame for the 
owner. 

Now, I confess that I have a de- 
cided leaning towards cleanliness; and 
high art, as represented by penny 
Japanese fans and coloured muslins at 
23d.a yard, has few attractions for me. 
Whether the fact is palatable or not, 
I must maintain that the average English- 
woman is too fond of the “ Finikin in 
Furnishing.” Take the usual drawing- 
room in a middle-class household, for 
example, is it not a maze of vases, pic- 
tures, brackets, and tables loaded with 
bric-a-brac? Are not the walls hung with 
plates and dishes (only intended by the 
mortal men who made them, for the recep- 
tion of food), interspersed with so-called 
works of art, draped with velvet, lest the 
gorgeous scenes depicted should burst too 
suddenly upon the naked eye. Few 
things escape this doll-dressing mania— 
from the chimney-piece and mirror to 
brackets and bellows—and if a check is 
not soon put on furniture millinery, we 
shall have the coal-box covered with 
velvet, and the poker decked with ribbon 
and frilling. 

From this little protest my readers must 
not think that I abjure draperies alto- 
gether; on the contrary, rich curtains, 
handsome portiéres, even fairy-like folds of 
lace or cretonne to the testers of beds, all 
come within the scheme oi useful and 
beautiful adjuncts to furnishing, and it is 
only when, from lack of taste and know- 
ledge, yards of material are wasted in 
incongruous positions, that I rise in my 
wrath and cry out with all my strength, 
for hygienic and beautiful surroundings. 

Speaking of curtains reminds me of 
windows, and I recently saw some which 
were so conveniently arranged that the 
danger of anyone meeting with an acci- 
dent when cleaning them was reduced to 
a minimum. An apparatus has been in- 
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vented for raising and lowering the sashes 
by a screw movement worked by a key, 
which locks them so that they cannot be 
moved from the outside, and consequently 
are burglar proof. In addition, both sashes 
are hinged at the side, and can be opened 
inwards, in the same manner as a French 
window. This simple invention can be 
applied to ordinary windows, and will 
doubtless supersede the heavy sliding 
sashes, which are tiresome to raise, on 
account of their weight, and most difficult 
to clean, especially on the outer side. 

In flats, as a rule, scullery accommoda- 
tion is conspicuous by its absence. Under 
these circumstances, any domestic ap- 
pliance which lessens labour, should be 
taken advantage of, and as the floors in 
these cheaper houses are not immaculate, 
it is a good plan to commence operations 
by covering every square inch with well- 
seasoned linoleum. This excludes all 
draughts, is easily cleaned, makes an 
admirable covering for the bathroom, 
kitchen and hall, and can be supplemented 
in the sitting and bedrooms by central 
bordered carpets of various kinds. A 
dado of the same carried round the 
kitchen, and kept in place by a wooden 
moulding, is a great protection to the 
wall, and this plan 
may be adopted in 
the bathroom with 
advantage, if it is 
uot already deco- 
rated with glazed 
tiles or stained 
wood. 

Trunks and boxes 
having loose covers 
of cretonne, or other 
suitable material, 
make useful seats } 
and store-places, as 7 
few flats have the 
requisite number of 
cupboards for even 
a small family. As 
space is valuable, 
the windows also 


should have box 
seats, and all re- 
cesses should be 


fitted with nests of 
shelves, or be con- 
verted into hanging 
wardrobes, the con- 
tents of which are 
concealed by simple 
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pine doors or curtains. Corners of bed- 
rooms can be similarly treated and by 
adopting this plan, expensive wardrobes 
need not be purchased. In the dining- 
room and drawing-room fitted bookshelves 
and corner cupboards are both effective 
and useful. Ina small room a sideboard 
is likely to be in the way, and a buffet, 
which will, perhaps, fit into a recess, will 
be found more convenient, and answer 
the same purpose. By dispensing with 
the larger piece of furniture, it is often 
possible to find space for a writing-table. 
The particular kind must of course depend, 
in a large measure, upon the tastes and 
avocations of the mistress of the house; 
but whether of a simple or elaborate 
nature, it should be her special care to 
keep it well supplied with all necessary 
materials. 

A box ottoman couch can be divided 
into compartments for storing music, 
newspapers, magazines, and other odds 
and ends. Those intended for the bed- 
rooms should have an extra tray for hats 
and bonnets, the lower portion being 
reserved for evening dresses, which need 
not then be doubled. Simple iron or 
brass bedsteads, with a woven wire 
mattress and hair overlay, are excellent 
for the purpose for 
which they are de 
4 signed. Those who 
ps object to their un- 
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compromising air of 
stern respectability 
can soften the out- 
line by fixing a 
brass ring to the 
ceiling, through 
which may be pass- 
ed a couple of lace 
curtains, looped to 
the bed-posts. Or 
three bars of wood 
or brass can be fixed 
in the wall, the 
centre one four feet 
above the head of 
the bedstead, and 
the others on either 
side. Over these, 
suitable draperies 
will fall in easy 
folds, and shade the 
sleeper without im- 
peding the current 
of fresh air which 
should be freely ad- 
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mitted at all seasons of the year by a 
good method of ventilation. The entrance 
hall must also have a certain amount of 
consideration. Too many of us lavish all 
our attention on the sitting-rooms, and 
neglect that portion of the house which is 
little used. 

I have already referred to linoleum as 
a floor covering. This should be selected 
with a small pattern, and of not too light 
ashade. I am fully aware that artistic 
furnishers are fond of recommending the 
self-coloured fabric, but, from personal 
experience, I must condemn it, as it shows 
every footmark, and is twice as much 
trouble to keep in order as that which is 
printed with a conventional design. Many 
place one or two Oriental rugs in the hall, 
and they certainly give a more homely 
ard furnished appearance to it. But if it 
is narrow, in fact a passage, as so many 
are, a good stair carpet run down the 
centre is, perhaps, a better method of 
treating it. Hall stands, hat rails, rows 
of hooks, and other atrocities, will, I hope, 
soon be extinct, for nothing 
could be prettier or more 
convenient than the hall cup- 
boards and wardrobes which 
are now in general use. These 
may be placed in a corner, or 
against a wall, according to 
the shape of the hall, and 
should be fitted witha drawer. 
hat rails, and hooks, at a 
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suitable height for people of average 
stature to reach with ease. I have also 
had a movable tray and brass fixture, 
similar to those attached to pews in 
churches, added to my own, which I find 
a great convenience. Some, however, may 
prefer umbrella stands of blue and white 
china, which may be purchased at any 
Oriental warehouse for a few shillings. A 
settle, with box for carriage rug, etc., 
makes the most useful hall seat, but if 
space is limited a couple of chairs should 
be substituted. As a certain amount of 
latitude must be allowed in the hall and 
its decorations, I do not suggest any 
particular form of table, as various quaint 
examples of such old masters as Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, or Hepplewhite, may 
occasionally be met with by those who 
earnestly seek for them, and when found 
will always be a source of pleasure to the 
possessor. The lighting arrangements 
also depend upon circumstances, and 
convenient as gas may be, in many 
respects, some prefer a hanging or 
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FLORAL BASKET LIGHTED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


standard lamp; and the latter especially 
has a good decorative effect, and, with a 
pretty shade, emits sufficient light for 
such a position. A wall mirror is a sine 
qua non, for, though women generally com- 
plete their toilette in their own rooms, 
masculine visitors like to take a sly 
glance at themselves before encounter- 
ing the gaze of the general public. 
Plants and flowers must also have their 
appointed place. A few shillings spent 
on these from time to time so adds to 
the general effect that one should never 
grudge.a judicious expenditure in this 
direction. For the maiden lady, if not 
of mature years, who has at least ar- 
rived at years of discretion, a large 
supply of linen, china and glass is un- 
necessary, but what they lack in quan- 
tity should certainly be made up in 
quality. Let her damask cloths and 
linen sueets be of the finest texture, 
delicately embroidered and trimmed 
with lace; her glass clear as crystal 
and engraved with a monogram ; her 
plate chaste and quaint in design, in 
fact, all the details of the household 
should give an idea of refinement rather 
than of lavish expenditure. 

And who can say that such a home 
has no influence on the world at large ? 
Is it not a pleasure to the owner thereof, 
to welcome those who, from some cause 
or other, have fallen behind in the race 








for life; to make it a harbour for the [ee 


young and inexperienced girl craving 
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a comfortable waiting - place for 
those who will soon be resting for 


all take sooner or later. 


‘Home, not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded,” 


* * * 


The charming receptions given 
between three and five o'clock on 
the first and third Tuesday in the 
month, by our popular Lady 
Mayoress, have been largely at- 
tended, not only by city magnates 
and their wives and families, but 
by those who have distinguished 
themselves in the political, literary 
and artistic world. The fragrant 
bohea, accompanied by fruit and 
other dainties calculated to stimu- 
late epicurean appetites, is served at buffets 
in the vestibule of the Mansion House, and 
the handsome suite of gold and white 
drawing-rooms is reserved for those who 
desire to hear a well-chosen programme 
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loving sympathy, and last, but not least, 
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of vocal and instrumental music, inter- 
spersed with recitations and other forms 
of entertainment. 


* 


H.R.H. Princess Christian, as president 
of the Royal School of Needlework, Ken- 
sington, has always identified herself with 
the work and welfare of women, and re- 
cently, at a meeting at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, she submitted a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a self-supporting Women’s 
Schoolof Design. It is proposed to teach 
the proper application of design to wall- 
decorations, includ- 
ing papers, tapes- 
tries, silk draperies, 
chintzes, frescoes, 
and to floor decora- 
tions, particularly to 
mosaic and similar 
forms of pavement ; 
rugs, carpets, lino- 
leum, etc. Special 
facilities will be of- 
fered for acquiring 
a sound knowledge 


of the various 
branches of archi- 
tecture, combined 


with interior house 
decoration and fit- 
ting. Metal work, 
ornamental plaster 
work, modelling, 
glass painting, fur- 
niture, needlework, 
book illustration and 
other features of ar- 
tistic and decorative 
work, will also re- 
ceive attention ; and 
it is ultimately in- 
tended to form a reference library and 
museum in connection with the school. It 
is estimated that the fees paid by students 
will amply cover the expenses of manage- 
ment and tuition, while the sale of designs 
will be for the benefit of each designer, 
who will, in the course of study, receive 
the reward of individual talent and in- 
dustry. 

A second meeting, at which Her Royal 
Highness Princess Christian also presided, 
was held, by permission of the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, to obtain 
an expression of opinion with regard to 
the proposed scheme, from manufacturers 
and others whom it is expected would give 
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their patronage and assistance to such an 
undertaking. Among the speakers were 
H.R.H. Princess Christian (whose clear 
articulation and well-modulated voice evi- 
dently impressed her hearers quite as much 
as the subject of her address); Mrv. 
Dunlop Hopkins, the founder of a similar 
school in the United States, which is now 
in a flourishing c.ndition, and has been 
instrumental in training a number of 
architects’ draughtswomen and designers 
in various branches of trade, who are at 
present engaged in lucrative employments; 
the Lord Mayor ; Sir David Evans; Alder- 
man Fandel Phil- 
lips; Mr. Rawlin- 
son; Dr. Sedgwick 
Saunders, Master of 
the Broiderer’s Com- 
pany ; and Dr. Gar- 
net, Chairman of the 
Technical Educa- 
tion Board, who 
offered many valu- 
able suggestions for 
the management of 
the new School of 
Design. 


The Duchess of 
Teck isanotherroyal 
lady who is never 
weary in well-doing. 
Among the many 
charities to which 
she gives her pa- 
tronage and practi- 
cal assistance, is the 
Needlework Guild, 
which was founded 
for the purpose of 
providing the poor 
and needy with warm clothing—the gift 
of two articles a-year constituting mem- 
bership. Only those who are constantly 
among the sick and suffering can realise 
the destitution existing in London, and 
the larger provincial towns; and the 
difficulties which surround those who are 
struggling to keep the wolf poverty from 
their door. When a long, and in many 
cases a hopeless malady attacks them, 
one by one their cherished household 
gods are sacrificed for the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together. For such 
as these the Needlework Guild was pro- 
vided. I was once told by the wife of 
the Vicar of an East End parish, that if 


[Kingsbury and Notcutts, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 
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persons recovered they were absolutely 
without wearing apparel, as their entire 
wardrobes were pawned for a few pence 
to provide food and shelter, till such time 
as they were able to work again for a 
mere subsistence. When women match- 
makers, sack-makers and _ refuse-sorters 
only earn four or five shillings a-week, it 
does not leave a wide margin for saving 
for a rainy day; and such cases must 
appeal to those who enjoy average com- 
fort, even if they cannot indulge in the 
luxuries of life. At the last meeting of 
the Needlework Guild it was stated by 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Teck, that she, her daughter and the 
Duchess of Albany always kept a piece 
of work on hand, to take up at odd 
moments, and Her Royal Highness sig- 
nified her deep interest in this movement 
for distributing the work done by the 
members, among the poorest charitable 
agencies, parish missions, homes, hospi- 
tals, etc. In the Needlework Guild a 
kindly emulation seems to exist with 
regard to the amount of work sent in. 
The annual contribution from the Presi- 
dent, the Duchess of Teck, generally 
exceeds two thousand articles of clothing ; 
the Duchess of York sends nearly as 
many, and both London and provincial 
members contribute in a generous manner 
to this excellent society, which owes its 
existence to the late Lady Wolverton. 


* * a 


It has been very justly said that the 
parks are the lungs of London, and never 
are they to be seen to better advantage 
than in the early spring. They come as 
a boon and a blessing to large numbers of 
men, women and children, who, but for 
them, would never know from practical 
experience that green grass, shady trees 
or flowers existed. Whoever set the 
example of disposing of surplus wealth by 
creating parks for the people, should 
receive the honour attached to an event 
which has resulted in the greatest pleasure 
to the greater number. Municipal bodies, 
taking a broader view of their duties than 
hitherto, followed suit, and, out of the rates 
of the people, have formed for the people 
beautiful parks and gardens which are 
real oases in the deserts of bricks and 
mortar by which they are surrounded. 
Where possible, miniature lakes and cas- 
cades have been added with charming 
effect : and there is nothing more delight- 
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ful than to listen to a babbling stream or 
dripping water, when the thermometer 
stands at go°® in the shade. No wonder 
the parks are appreciated and filled to 
overflowing, for can anyone conceive a 
greater contrast than the homes of the 
poor and one of these charming resorts of 
panting and over-worked humanity. 


aa * 


Those who doubt that monkeys can 
communicate with each other by means 
of speech should read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest Professor Garner's inter- 
esting article in the current Pall Mall 
Magazine, in which he relates his unique 
experiences in the African jungle, where 
he lived for three months in a steel cage, 
and had many facilities for studying 
gorillas, chimpanzees and other apes in 
their native haunts. A largely attended 
lecture was recently given at Prince’s 
Hall, W., and in the audience were many 
of the scientific men of the day, who 
evidently appreciated the professor’s 
straightforward, easy delivery, sense of 
humour, earnestness of purpose and 
knowledge of this obscure branch of 
science. When Professor Garner has 
finished a book he is now writing and 
which will doubtless be received with as 
much enthusiasm as his last work, 
‘** Monkey Language,” and has completed 
his lecturing arrangements, he intends to 
return to Africa in pursuit of an object to 
which he has devoted so large a portion 
of his life. 

* * 


That cherished haven of women journal- 
ists, the Writers’ Club, founded mainly 
through the instrumentality of John 
Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur Stannard), 
to whom the members should ever be_ 
grateful, is about to remove to larger and 
more commodious premises in Norfolk 
Street, Strand. The prosperity of the 
club, in a large measure, is owing to the 
energy and popularity of its first presi- 
dent, assisted by a well-chosen and able 
committee who use every endeavour to 
further the interests of the members, now 
three hundred in number. Though, first 
and foremost, a club for earnest workers 
the social side of life has never been 
neglected. The house teas have promoted 
a feeling of goodwill and kindly helpful- 
ness, and at these most cheerful and 
informal gatherings words of encourage- 
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growing desire among women 
for a rendezvous, where they 
can exchange ideas with those 
who have won name and fame 
in various walks of life. Clubs 
are also a distinct advantage 
to those who desire to widen 
their social circle. 


* a * 


A tendency to simplicity 
marks the latest French 
fashions (especially in models 
prepared for evening wear,) 
and the softest and most dia- 
phanous fabrics are often se- 
jected in preference to those 
of a more substantial charac- 
ter, such as moirés, brocades, 
gros grains and similar mate- 
rials. These lighter goods, 
however, are invariably made 
over, or with, a silken lining, 
. Which answers the double 
" purpose of giving the gown a 
‘ certain density of substance 
and also, if a contrasting 
colour be chosen, of suggest- 
ing those ever-varying shades 


ACCORDION PLEATED DRESS OF CREPE DE CHINE 


ment and assistance have been 
given from time to time to those 
whose paths were full of those 
difficulties and stumbling-blocks 
with which the thorny roads of 
literature are strewn. 

The Pioneer Club, too, has 
outgrown the present premises 
in Cork Street. With four hun- 
dred members, not to mention 
their friends, both the “At 
Homes,” social evenings and 
dinners have become inconve- 
niently crowded. It is, how- 
ever, with a feeling of regret 
that a change is made, for the 
rooms are so tastefully furnished 
(thanks to the generosity of 
Mrs. Massingberd, the Presi- 
dent of the Pioneers,) and withal 
so convenient, that it would 
please many to remain where 
they are, rather than go to more 
sumptuous, but unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. Doubtless larger 
premises will increase the mem- : 
bership, as there appears to bea WHITE CREPON DRESS, WITH TRIPLE SKIRT. 
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which we associate with that beautiful 
but unlucky stone, the opal. Our artist, 
in the accompanying sketch, has given a 
most dainty robe of pearl-white crépe de 
Chine accordion pleated, relieved by blush- 
rose satin which shimmers through its 
voluminous folds and appears again in the 
waist-belt. The square-cut bodice is filled 
in with lace, and the artistic double- 
puffed slee, »s have ruffles of the same. 
Another girlish dress is of white crepon, 
with an openwork stripe which occasion- 
ally reveals glimpses of pale green silk, 
the lovely tint of the willow in early 
spring, ere dust and contamination has 
sullied its fairy-like foliage. The triple 
skirt is confined by a sash, fastened with 
a large gold buckle, from which fall long 
ends deeply fringed. The bodice has a V- 
shaped opening, draped with a fichu 
of lace, and the latter also edges the 
sleeves. There ap- 
pears to be a de- 
sire to promote, 
as far as possible, 
home industries, 
and to secure a 
portion, at least, 
of the vast sum 
annually spent in 
this country on 
the outward 
adorning of the 
body, for the be- 
nefit of our own 
artizans and to 
prevent its going 
to foreign com- 
petitors who are 
already well pro- 
vided for. So 
many provincial 
firms have spent 
considerable 
sums on new de- 
signs and machi- 
nery this season, 
that their fabrics 
compare favour- 
ably with those 
from other sour- 
ces, and will, I 


hope, receive a ; 
fair amount of 
patronage. 

. * * 


Sometimes, in 
the privacy of 
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domestic life, we women are apt to be- 
come careless about our appearance 
and gradually sink into a _ slough of 
dowdyism which is depressing enough 
to ourselves, but ten times more so, to 
those with whom we come into daily 
contact. A _ well- bred woman should 
always desire to appear to the best ad- 
vantage, and use all /egitimate means for 
this purpose. It may seem contradictory, 
but I am inclined to think that what is 
generally known as_ good dressing 
depends upon having as few gowns as 
possible, only those few must be irre- 
proachable in cut, and of the very best 
material. Hoarding numerous garments 
for moth and dust to corrupt, is absolutely 
suicidal, for when they are unearthed 
several months after they are made, they 
are never satisfactory and quite out of 
date. This little homily leads up to the 
very charming 
house dress which 
I have had spe- 
cially designed to 
meet the require- 
ments of readers 
of Tue Lupcate 
MaGaZINF,- and 
which I feel sure 
will meet with 
their hearty ap- 
proval. Soft vel- 
vet of a rich 
chestnut shade 
has been chosen 
for the skirt and 
trimmings, and 
the over-dress is 
of brown cach- 
mere, relieved by 
a cream silk yoke, 
gathered into a 
neatly folded 
collar. 


Note.—For the 
drawings of the 
Spinster’s Plate 
Chest and the 
dinner-table deco- 
rations, I am in- 
debted to Messrs. 
Mappin & Webb, 
Oxford Street, 
London. 
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NOTIONS FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 


By Joun A. STEUART. 


CHARGE of exceeding gravity 
AL. has been brought against the 

British nation. We, the de- 
scendants of the Puritans, the exemplars 
of moderation and becoming behaviour to 
all the peoples of the earth, are accused— 
one blushes to write it—of flirting, not 
privately and decently, according to the 
ancient canons of the art, but flagrantly 
and scandalously in the public eye. 
Naturally, many people are scandalised, 
as they have a right to be, and have ex- 
pressed themselves in the newspapers with 
fitting asperity and disgust. Hosts of the 
readers of the Daily News, for example, 
have written to that eminently decorous 
journal in questionable English and every 
variety of mood to pour out their glowing 
convictions and opinions on the momen- 
tous question. The views are as various 
as the correspondents. Some of the writers 
are entertaining, some sensible, several 
absurd, others merely dull, and not a few 
vulgar. The great majority condemn 
flirting as dangerous to morals and foolish 
as policy, though a few incorrigible scape- 
graces (and these are the entertaining 
ones) do not shrink from openly upholding 
it. It is said there is far more flirting in 
times of commercial depression, like the 
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present, than when business is brisk and 
profitable. The explanation is that in 
good times young gentlemen are in a posi- 
tion to make experiments in matrimony, 
while in bad times all concerned have to 
content themselves with such opportuni- 
ties to flirt as they may be able to seize. 
Is the argument sound, think you? Does 
the money market rule the matrimonial 
market in this arbitrary fashion? Scott 
assures us that “love rules the camp, the 
court, the grove, and men below and saints 
above’’; but then Scott was only a poet, 
and could not be expected to appreciate 
the significance to love’s young dream of 
financial complications. At any rate, his 
dictum no longer holds good. ‘Tis money 
makes the mare go, nowadays, and the 
philosopher, however much he might 
grieve over the fact, would be the last to 
deny it. The root of all evil is the great 
salver of men’s hcarts—the great solver 
of their domestic problems. Iago’s advice, 
*‘put money in thy purse,” never had 
such pertinence as it has to-day. 
xt 7 ~ 


But suppose a generation of bad times, 
or, to stretch a bit, two or three genera- 
tions—what then? No marriages! no 
cottages by the sea, and cooing over the 
conventional volume of Tennyson (it may 
be William Watson, or Norman Gale, or 
Rudyard Kipling, or any one of Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s three score and ten minor poets 
now); no romance; nothing of the spirit 
of Mrs. Micawber, who swore frequently 
and solemnly that, in spite of all financial 
embarrassments, she never would desert 
Mr. Micawber. That is a likely tale, in- 
deed. Are the dearest girls in the world 
to be left to pine in desolate maidenhood 
because there happens to be a scarcity of 
filthy lucre—or rather, because that filthy 
lucre does not circulate so freely as could 
be wished? As the patriotic orator would 
exclaim, ‘‘ Perish the idea!” Mr. W. H. 
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Mallock might well ask, whether 
life would be worth living on such 
terms, and a chorus of feminine 
voices answer in a loud and pro- 
longed negative. No, life would 
certainly not be worth living if 
two hearts that beat as one were 
to be kept asunder, simply be- 
cause crusty fathers decline to 
come forward in the proper fashion 
and say: ‘“* Here, Evelina, darling, 
is a cheque; go, mairy Edwin 
and be happy. When you are 
in need of more funds let me heat 
from you.” Enterprising couples 
have many resources in these 
days. They can 

run into debt, 

they can sponge 

on their friends, 

they can start 

bogus compan- 

ies, write religi- 

ous novels, lec- 

ture on the re- 

lations of the <« 
sexes, the immor- 
tality of animals, 
the imperfections 
in the design and 
economy of th: 
universe, the mis- 
takes of Moses, 
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“ PERISH THE IDEA! 
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and so forth. They can start philanthropic 
societies, and have themseives appointcd 
paid officers, with absolute discretion to 
deal with the funds as they may think 
proper ; they can— but there is no end of 
the ways in which the wind may be 
raised. All that is needed are courage 
and a quick eye for the weaknesses of 
mankind. With these, man or woman 
may realise a fortune in a year. 
* * * 


It is noticeable that none of the Daily 
News correspondents attempts a definition 
of flirting. Let us see what the diction- 
ary says. Joseph Emerson Worcester, a 
staid man and honest, defines flirt as “a 
girl who acts with levity and wantonness; 
a coquette, a jilt”; and flirtation as “a 
kind of coquetry; an effort to attract 
notice; a play at love.” Ogilvie and An- 
nandale, also honest men and staid, define 








“ HERE, EVELINA, IS A CHEQL E.” 


flirt as “a woman who plays at courtship ; 
a coquette.”’ It will be observed that the 
learned lexicographers make no mention 
of men in connection with—shall we call 
it the vice of ?—flirting. Is this because 
they were men and prepossessed in favour 
of their own sex? The reason, I fancy, 
is etymological. The etymology of the 
word, indeed, is not quite clear. There 
are various theories respecting it; but the 
general opinion of those most competent 
to judge is that flirt comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon — fleardian, to trifle. Yet this 
information scarcely enlightens us on the 
point we are considering. How comes it 
that woman alone is associated with the 
idea of trifling? In Anglo-Saxon days 
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did not men as well 
as women trifle? A 
little nonsense now 
and then, a great poet 
informs us, is relished 
by the wisest men, 
and doubtless the 
lords of creation bent 
to trivial pleasures 
even in the days of 
Athelstan and Sigric. 
But the opportunities 
must have been com- 
paratively few, for in 
the lusty times when 
men were forced to 
stand, as it were, 
with burnished arms 
ready for the fray, 
they could not with 
safety indulge in much trifling. The 
ladies, on the other hand, had to be kept 
closed up, not, as the profane might con- 
clude, to obviate elopements, but to 
prevent abductions. There is good reason 
to suppose they employed themselves, 
to the best of their abilities, in looking 
after the interests of their lords; but their 
accomplishments were few, and their 
chances of making a figure in life fewer 
still. There were no professions open to 
them. Law, medicine, theology, the plat- 
form, the stage, journalism, philanthropy 
were still unimagined possibilities as 
careers for women. Nor were the means 
of rational amusement many. Fair ones 
toyed with the strings of the harp and the 
spinet, but the piano was not yet. Again, 
they were forbidden to harass their minds 
with economic, spiritual and philosophical 
problems, so that time must often have 
hung heavy on their hands. What wo:- 
der if they trifled, in their endeavours to 
give some savour to existence. Is it any 
wonder, too, that when trifling was thought 
of, ladies were also thought of ? And by 
this subtle doctrine of association a fliit 
has come to mean a girl who plays at 
courtship. 
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It is manifestly unfair, however, to 
restrict the word to one sex. Flirting is 
not .e privilege of ladies alone. The 
male flirt abounds, and probably is re- 
sponsible in these latter days for the 
female flirt, for the poor thing but follows 
the lead of the stronger nature. But it is 
the morality of flirting that is under dis- 
cussion. Is it wrong? Is it right? 


EVEN IN THE DAYS OF ATHELSTAN. 


Within bounds one 
should say there can 
be little harm in it; 
in excess it is, of 
course, dangerous, 
like foo much food or 
too much wine. A 
little innocent amuse- 
ment, it might le 
whispered in the ear 
of wiseacres who are 
not so young as they 
were, is not culpable 
dissipation, Man 
does not live by grav- 
ity alone. I would 
not have our young 
ladies do aught that 
would tarnish the 
modesty and purity 
which are the pride and true glory of 
woman. But may they not mix with the 
world, nay, even share its gaieties to a 
reasonable extent? Milton objected toa 
cloistered and fugitive virtue ; are we not 
at times in some danger of making the 
charming ones who give solace and sweet- 
ness to life cloistered and fugitive also? 
Let them come into the sun—they will 
suffer no harm; on the contrary their 
beauty will be enhanced and their spirits 
made livelier and lustier. Let them go 
abroad to amusements under proper es- 
cort. Some girls have amiable fathers 
and brothers; some have not. Why 
shouldn’t those who have not accept the 
courtesies of friends? What are friends 
for if one cannot utilise them? I confess 
when I see a young lady and gentleman 
chaffing each other I do not immediately 
run to the conclusion that they are bent 
on mischief. Is there no such thing as 
Platonic friendship in this world? *“ Yes,” 
answers the cynic with a snigger, “ You 
may find it any day. It begins in the 
ball-room and ends in the Divorce Court.” 
What a charming creature is your cynic ! 
How hopeful! how trustful! Searching 
ever for the good in human nature, and 
immovable in regarding the bad as an 
accidental blemish! To him Eve did not 
eat of that unlucky apple, and Adam 
tasted it quite by mistake. The world is 
the best of worlds, and young ladies might 
be worse employed than in innocent diver- 
sion with gentleman friends. ‘ Only,” 
adds the cynic, with his peculiar smile, 
“beware of the Divorce Court.” 
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Some time ago an Italian professsor 
wrote a book—a solid, scientific book of 
close upon four hundred pages to prove 
that men of genius are essentially mad. 
Proceeding on the lines of “ teratologic 
research,” he discovered many wonderful 
things, among others that literary genius 
or, as he prefers to put it, literary madness, 
is a ‘curious psychiatric singularity.” It 
was a very learned book and demonstrated 
incontrovertibly that to have genius is to 
be mad, and that the greater a man’s 
genius the madder he must be. Another 
gentleman now comes forward and, by a 
pathological study of modern literature, 
shows that Europe is fast going crazy: 
so that very shortly we shall all have the 
felicity of living in Bedlam. Well, that 
kind of residence has, no doubt, its own 
delights and compensations. Our dreams 
and delusions may become,realities to us, 
for, given the right metaphysical condi- 
tions, the wildest imaginations become the 
most solid actualities. Therefore we need 
not take the latest tidings about the des- 
tiny of the race too much to heart. But 
what ought to be particularly noted is that 
Dr. Max Nordau, the new apostle of 
science, does not pursue the lines nor 
reach the conclusion of Professor Lom- 
broso, the ingenious propagator of the 
theory that genius and madness are con- 
vertible terms. To the latter, high imag- 
inative endowment is a distinct sign of 
degeneration ; to Dr. Nordau it is precisely 
the opposite. Both would probably de- 
clare, however, that it is mainly a matter 
of nerves. Nerves, it will be admitted by 
learned and unlearned alike, are, perhaps, 
the prime difficulty with which this busy 
age has to cope. We hear more and more 
of the nervous system, nerve centres, nerve 
depression, nerve exhaustion and _ so 
forth; and medical science seems to be 
drawing to the conclusion that to keep 
humanity in good health it is only neces- 
sary to maintain the equilibrium of the 
nerves. But unluckily there is a wide, too 
often an impassable, gulf between cause 
and cure. 
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Dr. Nordau thinks that the impending 
insanity of the European races is due 
entirely to brain fatigue. Outraged nature 
is beginning to take its revenge, and men 
to feel that the human machinery is not 
capable of running constantly at express 
speed. It is said that Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
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“BUT,” THE CYNIC ADDS, “BEWARE OF THE 
DIVORCE COURT.” 


ling, who is not yet thirty, has inscribed 
over his desk some such legend as this: 
* Oft have I been weary when toiling at 
thee.” It is the weariness that causes all 
the mischief—or rather, the weariness plus 
the stimulants that are taken to overcome 
it. Think of Guy de Maupassant, young, 
talented, successful, the envied of all 
writers, and of the crushing tragedy in 
which his career ended, as it were, in a 
single moment. Nature has preached no 
such sermon for many years on the folly 
of making haste to be rich. But we sim- 
ply sigh and say, ‘‘ What a pity!” and pass 
on to our grinding in the mills of the Philis- 
tines. I ~enture to affirm that there is 
not one ot my readers who, by an instant’s 
reflection, cannot recall some case of start- 
ling and apparently unaccountable break- 
down in the Olympian game of life. The 
boiler has burst and the engine is wrecked, 
none the less effectually that no fragments 
are strewn about. With our old non- 
chalance we remark, * Poor fellow; what 
a pity,” and pass on, thinking that express 
speed must be the natural pace of man. 
The Scotch have a proverb to the effect 
that tired is no term. We may be fatigu- 
ed, but we must work on; we may need a 
change of air, a holiday, a rest, but, 
Moloch calls us imperatively to the desk 
the counter, the workshop, and like obe- 
dient, if not quite willing, slaves, we obey. 
These things touch us all personally. I 
was planning a nice little trip the other 
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evening, and as I dreamed of green fields 
and sparkling waters the peremptory rat- 
tat of the postman sounded at the door. 
The letter was brought me: it was a brief 
editorial command—* Please let me have 
‘Notions’ at once.” There are many 
things I would do before disregarding an 
editor’s instructions, and so, gentle reader, 
that little trip has been deferred. To- 
morrow there will be another peremptory 
demand—I know it—and the day after 
another. It is the way with usall. We 
are robbed of our prospective pleasures, 
and dare not so much as protest. I have 
not much admiration for Thoreau. To be 
quite candid, I think him a good bit ofa 
humbug; but in one respect--if in one only 
—he was stronger than most men. Dis- 
satisfied with the ways of the world, and 
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counting money dross, he went into the 
wilderness and there built himself a hut. 
As Mr. Ruskin remarks of Eve’s bower, 
as pictured by Milton, there would be an 
unpleasant dampness about at times; but 
Thoreau loved, or pretended to love, dew ; 
and, like a lucky vegetarian, he could feast 
on herbs. It seems a natural life; yet I 
fear that not many of us can afford to 
abide in the wilderness. 
* * * 


I have been reading, with the perfect 
delight which only a good book or a lovely 
woman can inspire, Mr. Hardy’s new vo- 
lume of short stories,which he suggestively 
calls “ Life’s Little Ironies.” 1 admired 
Mr. Hardy long anterior to the days of 


‘“*Tess,” and thought him the first of 
living English novelists — not the most 
popular, for have we not the authors of 
‘“*A Mystery of a Hansom Cab” and of 
the still more mysterious ‘‘ She” with us ? 
but the best. He is capable of mistakes 
and lapses, but they are such as perhaps 
only a man of genius could make. There 
are one or two in “ Tess,” but while they 
irritate, they can scarcely be said to mar 
that glorious book. Everybody knows 
“Far from the Madding Crowd,” but 
“The Return of the Native” may not be 
so widely familiar. Will my readers read 
the first chapter of that story and tell me 
whether it is not one of the most wonder- 
ful pieces of description in English fiction 
—I will go further and say in English 
literature. You not only see Egdon Heath 
—you feel its atmosphere and creep 
together at the deepening of its 
uncanny gloom. There are passa- 
ges of similar power and magic in 
‘“*The Woodlanders,” and, indeed, 
in nearly all of Mr. Hardy’s books. 
Mr. Walter Pater, in an essay on 
style which I commend to all who 
take an interest in _ literature, 
speaks of the atmosphere which is 
necessary to the true literary artist, 
and which he creates as a matter 
of course. In English fiction not 
many even of those whom we are 
wont to reckon as masters have it 
to any striking degree. Among 
the few are Fielding, Scott, Thack- 
eray and, above all, Hawthorne, 
whom I think we may legitimately 
include. Mr. Hardy has it also, 
and it serves to differentiate his 
work from that of all his contem- 
poraries. He does not belong to the 
class of facil> d flimsy writers who 
incurred the :.orn of Flaubert. He 
writes, one would say, with a considerable 
and assuredly with a conscious effort. 
Were he questioned, he would probably 
say with Goethe that nothing comes to 
him in his sleep. But the effort is justified 
and more than justified by the result which, 
at its best, is superb. Mr. Hardy’s delinea- 
tions of rural English life are, beyond com- 
parison, the best we possess. The dairy 
scene in “ Tess” would make the reputa- 
tion of an ordinary writer, and there are 
hundreds of other scenes scattered through 
his various books which he, and he alone, 
could write. ‘ Life’s Little Ironies” con- 
tains many of his characteristic excellences 
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and few of his characteristic defects. The 
tales are told without any of that hanker- 
ing after sensational effect which is the 
bane of half the novelists of today. In- 
deed, the stories appear to be intentionally 
subdued in tone; but what a suggestive- 
ness there is in the reticence, what a 
fierce undercurrent in the passion! Mr. 
Hardy can delineate a strong, masterful 
nature as well as Mr. Meredith, and a 
weak one infinitely better. There are 
examples of both in “ Life’s Little Ironies,” 
and the book asa whole is a conspicuous 
example of the freshness, energy and dis- 
position which, according to the greatest 
of French critics, constitute the highest 
literary art. We have had nosuch volume 
of short stories for many years. J. A. S. 
—— 36 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
By FitzGERALp ARTHUR. 

* Kind hearts are more than corcnets, 

And simple jaith than Norman blood.” 
Me. JoHN Hare having had to seek the 
sunny shores of the South of France, !eft 
behind him a treat for present theatre- 
goers in a revival of that celebrated 
comedy, ‘* Caste,” by the late T. W. 
Robertson. Revivals, naturally, cause 
one to make comparisons with original 
productions, and not always favourable 
to the former. In this case, however, 
the axiom does not hold good. * Caste” 
was produced and rehearsed under tlie 
immediate supervision of Mr. Bancroit 
and Mr. Hare, both of whom were in the 
original production. 

It is somewhat strange that though 
many of the older critics harped about ti e 
good old days and the marvellous actois 
and actresses we had then, and how very 
inferior the present ones are, yet they did 
not give the cast of the various produc- 
tions of “Caste.’ Let it be my task to 
remedy this defect. 

“Caste” was originally produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, then 
under the management of Messrs. Hare 
and Bancroft, on April 6th, 1867. Of 
that cast of seven, two are still before 
the public, two have retired to enjoy their 
well-earned otium cum dignitate, while three 
are not. It was as follows:— 


Hon. Geo. D Alroy Mr. FREDERIC YOUNG. 
Capt. Hawtree Mr. BANCROFT. 


Eccles ... ... .. «- Mr. Gao. HONEY. 

Sam Gerridge ... ... Mr. JOHN HARE. 
Marquise de St. Maur... Miss SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Esther ... ... «.. .«.. Miss LYDIA FOOTE. 
Polly ... «+. «+ «» Miss MARIE BANCROFT. 


Truly this was a very strong cast, and 
deservedly met with a gieat success. 

On September 16th, 1871, it was again 
repreduced, the cast, with two exceptions, 
being the same. Mr. Chas. Coghlan 
playing Geo. D’Alroy, and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray enacting the part of the Marquise 
de St. Maur. 

On January 11th, 1879, it was once 
more given, when thre only of the 
originals appeared in their old characters. 
Mr. John Clayton playing D’Alroy, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil being the Sam Gerridge, 
while Mrs. Le Thiere and Miss Amy 
Roselle were respectively the Marquise 
and the Esther of the play. 

As lately as 1890, at the Criterion, 
“*Caste” was again produced, and this 
time with an entirely different set of 
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MR. G, W. ANSON AS ECCLES. 
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actors and actresses, all of whom, with 
the exception of Mr. David James, are 
still with us. The bill was :— 
D’Alroy ... ... ss. .. Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. 
Hawtree --- «es Mr, ARTHUR ELWOoD. 
Eccles ... ... ... «.. Mr. DAVID JAMES. 
Sam Gerridge Mr. BROOKFIELD. 


Marquise .- «. Miss Cross 
BOtRer .. «. ..- Miss OLGA PRANDON. 
Polly . ape Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 


This brings us to the production now 
under notice, where the cast is again en- 
tirely altered, it being— 

D’Alroy ... Mr. FORBES. ROBERTSON 

Hawtree Mr. W. L. ABINGDON 
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Boaties  ...  sce cco woo Be. G. W. Aeon. 
Sam Gerridge Mr. GILBERT HARE. 
Marquise Miss ROSE LECLERQ. 
Esther Miss KATE RORKE. 
Polly Miss May HARVEY. 


Looking at this selection of artists, I 
think very little fault can be found with 
any one of them, and a great deal can be 
said in favour of very many ; yet, strange 
as it may seem, some of our older critics 
have gone out of their way to ruthlessly 
slate them and hold them up to ridicule. 
They are not a bit like the originals, say 
these wise men. Why should they be? 

No doubt Chas. Kean, Macready, 
Chas. Mathews, Mrs. Siddons and others 
were very excellent exponents of their 
art; but I think it stands to reason that 
our present-day artists, profiting by the 
experience of their teachers in the his- 
trionic world, having far greater oppor- 
tunities of education and knowledge than 
the by-gone school could possibly have 
had, should, if there is anything in 
them at all, be at least as good expo- 
nents as they that are gone. 


as ss aS 


The dramatic critic on that sparkling 
little paper, Fudy, gave a most amusing 
and, at the same time, exceedingly clever 
skit on the style of criticisms with which 
we are now favoured. One of our weekly 
papers told us how charmingly Miss Mary 
Korke played the part of Esther, while, at 
the same time, this lady was taking part 


in the *Woman’s Revenge” at the 
Adelphi. Truth will have to change its 
title or look after the accuracy of the 


writers of its dramatic notes. Who is 
Mr. Geo. Storey, and when did he play, 
or, rather, exaggerate the part of Eccles ? 
Who is the Mr. Claydon that gives a fair 
imitation of Mr. Bancroft? Since Truth 
says these people do or did exist, I sup- 
pose they did, but I can’t trace them. 

To the ordinary present-day playgoer 
the latest production of “Caste” is 
pleasing enough. The play which created 
such a sensation more than a quarter of a 
century ago, still succeeds in drawing the 
public to see it. Some of the old play- 
goers have had the impertinence to assert, 
even in the face of adverse criticisms, that 
“Caste” was never better played, and 
they give as their reasons that the actors 
and actresses are more natural—that 
they now speak their lines distinctly and 
do not mumble and mouth their words— 


that they now do not constantly find it 
necessary to ‘* warm their toes at the foot- 
lights,” but find they can be as effective 
‘up stage,” or even with their backs to 
their audience. 

With Miss Kate Rorke’s Esther no pos- 
sible shadow of a fault could be found; it 
was pathetic, it was gentle, it was human: 
no one that listened to it and saw her 
grief, as she buckled on her husband's 
sword, but his heart went out in deep 
sympathy to her. No one could help but 
fel delighted when they saw the joy and 
gladness that o’erspread her countenance 
when it gradually dawned on her that her 
husband was not dead after all—that the 
father of her child was alive. Miss Rorke 
was an ideal Esther, and if the original 
Esther was better, then she must have in- 
deed been wonderful. Again, nothing can 
be said against the Marquise de St. Maur 
of Miss Rose Leclerq. It was a truly 
magnificent performance. Miss Leclerq 
looked every inch the Marquise. To Miss 
May Harvey, a young actress, was allotted 
the part of Polly. She knew before she 
started she would be told she was nota 
bit like Mrs. Bancroft. Why should she 
be? Why should she be expected to ape 
or imitate another artiste? Unless she 
were a competent artiste Mr. Hare would 
never have engaged her for the part, and 
she being thus engaged, had a right 
to, while abiding by certain traditions, 
give her »wn rendering of the part. Taking 
into consideration the experienced com- 
pany with which she was associated, 
Miss May Harvey acquitted herself very 
creditably. Mr. Forbes Robertson is 
the George D’Alroy. Here, again, I 
beg to differ with my confréres. I 
readily and heartily admit that Mr. 
Forbes Robertson is a most talented actor; 
to go no further, his Scarpia and his, 
Buckingham alone stamp him as such; 
yet I think as George D’Alroy he was too 
heavy and lugubrious. The Captain Haw- 
tree of Mr. W. L. Abingdon was a most 
excellent performance. True, it was 
played on similar lines to the Hawtree of 
Mr. Bancroft, but then, on what other 
lines could he play it? Certainly he was 
clearer and more distinct than other Haw- 
tees. His performance was decidedly an 
excellent one, and shows that he has done 
well to eschew the paths of villainy. Mr. 
Anson had already made himself tho- 
roughly master of the part of Eccles, 
having played for a considerable period 
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to the delight of many Australian audi- 
ences, and therefore it was felt that Eccles 
was safe in the hands of such a competent 
actor. Mr. Anson did not fail to come 
up to the expectations, and gave a careful 
and studied performance of the drunken 
father. Mr. John Hare relegated his old 
part of Samuel Gerridge to his talented 
son, and, in so doing, also gave him a few 
hints as to how it was played. Mr. Gil- 
bert Hare, profiting by the experience of 
his father, was a satisfactory Gerridge, 
and showed that a young actor can be re- 
lied on to give a reproduction. Alto- 
gether the latest rendering of this fine old 
comedy has been a great artistic success, 
and I doubt very much, if the old original 
cast were to play it to-day, whether they 
would secure all the honours. 

Our friends in the ancient city of Liver- 
pool have, for the last three months, been 
enjoying the delightful treat of the Royal 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. We London- 
ers often flatter ourselves that we are the 
only favoured ones in the dramatic, musi- 
cal or art wor'd, and that it is necessary 
for everyone to come to London to be 
properly entertained. Indeed, a well- 
known writer to one of our big dailies 
some time ago as- 
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tonished and some- 
what amused us by 
solemnly assuring us 
he had unearthed a 
treasure in comic 
opera, and prophe- 
sied great things for 
his future. The un- 
earthed one was Mr. 
Geo. Thorne, a high 
provincial favourite 
of at least twenty 
years’ standing. 

» I happened to be 
in Liverpool lately, 
and had _= several 
treats in witnessing 
new productions. 
“The Damnation of 
Faust,” was present- 
ed to a critical 
Liverpool audience, 
and was an unquali- 
fied success, Mr. 
Alec Marsh scoring 
heavily as Mephisto. 
The mounting and 
scenic effects of the 
production left 








MR. RHYs THOMAS. 


nothing to be de 
sired, and could not 
have been better 
done even at Covent 
Garden. 

** Rienzi” is also to 
be numbered among 
the successes of the 
season, while old 
favourites ‘‘ Fra Dia- 
volo” (but lately 
given by Royal com- 
mand at Balmoral), 
“The Daughter cf 
the Regiment,” 
“ Tannbauser” and 
the newer ones, 
“L’Amico Fritz,” 
“Rustic Chivalry,” 
“ Pagliacci,” were 
heartily welcomed. 
The genial manag- 
ing director of the 
company, Mr. H. 
Bruce, or, as his 
friends love to call 
him, “ Daddy,” is, 
ot course, in a great 
measure responsible 
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for the general success of the company, 
and his presence with them is a sure 
guarantee of their popularity. Mr. Bruce 
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for the operatic stage. The ease and 
grace with which he sings warrants one 
12 saying Welshmen are born musicians. 

Not only is Mr. Thomas an accom- 
plished tenor, but he has been known to 
play other parts at the shortest notice, as 
witnessed in his suddenly assuming the 
baritone réle in “* Romeo and Juliette” at 
truly a moment’s notice. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Rhys Thomas has a great 
future before him, and that he will rapidly 
make a name for himself in the operatic 
world ; indeed, he is doing it now. An- 
other fine artiste in the company is Mr. 
Pringle, a young Australian who has but 
lately joined the ranks of Carl Rosa. 


During their sojourn in Liverpool the 
company had the misfortune to lose 
one of their old and tried members in 
the person of Mr. Aynsley Cook. Mr. 


Cook was one of the oldest members of 
the company; I believe I am right in 
saying he was one of the original members. 
Naturally his death has not only left a gap 
in their ranks, but has also been the cause 
of one and all of the members losing a 
loyal and sympathetic friend. It was but 
two or three months ago that Mr. Ayns- 
ley Cook had the honour of appearing 
before her Majesty at Balmoral, and the 





has succeeded in ob- 
taining several very 
valuable additions 
to his ranks, ones 
that, no doubt, will 
in due course dis- 
tinguish themselves 
as much, if not more, 
than the artistes 
that are gradually 
falling away. Nota- 
bly among these ac- 
quisitions is Mr. 
Rhys Thomas, a 
tenor with a splen- 
did full, musical and 
tuneful voice coupled 
with that which is 
seldom found in vo- 
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calists — ability to 
not only sing his 


part but also to act 
it. Mr. Thomas is 
a gentleman from 
Wales who, having 
tried the arduous 
and ungrateful duties 
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Queen, on being in- 
formed of his demise, 
sent a letter of con- 
dolence to his widow 
—a kind and grac- 
ious action highly 
appreciated by his 
widow and all his 
many friends. 
Among other com- 
panies that will visit 
Liverpool this season 
I may mention Mr. 
Henry Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry and en- 


tire company, Mr. 
Beerholm Tree and 
Haymarket com- 
pany, Mr. Toole and 
his company, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal on 
their return from 
America and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. 


Surely a galaxy of 
talent. Besides this 
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array, of course all 
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MR. ALBERT GILMER. 


(W. D. Downey. 
D’Ovly Carte’s operas, the Gaiety and 
the Prince of Wales’ burlesques, etc., 
will also pay visits there during their 
tours. 

The Music Halls seem to be vying with 
each other as to which shail produce 
the greatest and most startling novelty, 
and, in consequence, this healthy rivalry is 
productive of strong bills at each of the 
halls. 

The Alhambra has a very strong bill at 
present. either of its ballets, * Don Quixote” 
or “‘ Chicago” being alone well worthy of a 
visit. In the former, Mr. Fred Storey, as 
Don Quixote, finds opportunity to display 
his nimbleness of toe, of which he is not 
slow to avail himself, and he is well 
backed up by Mr. Yarnold, as Sancho 
Panza, The second edition of “ Chicago” 
is, if anything, brighter and merrier thin 
the first, and goes with a bang from stait 
to finish. Mons. G. Jacobi is responsible 
for the ballet music, and it is needless to 
add that when it is in the hands of such a 
skilful and competent musician as this, 
the public are satisfied that the music will 
be tuneful, harmonious and bright. Mr. 
Albert Gilmer, the indefatigable manager, 
has succeeded in catering well for the 
public, and patrons of the Alhambra can 
always rely on their comfort being studied 
and well looked after. 

Though the Alhambra’s two ballets are, 


of course, the attraction, yet there are 
many other popular items in the bill 
Truly this house keeps up its reputation 
asa theatre of varieties, and all classes 
and tastes are catered for in consequence. 
The fin de siécle quadrille introduced into 
the Chicago ballet is both eccentric and 
«musing 

I was surprised to see, the other day, 
that some of those rabid county council- 
lois are actually going to propose to 
abolish drink entirely from the music 
halls, and still more surprised that no 
protest had been entered against this 
idiotic proposition. Surely it is time that 
some united action were taken to entirely 
crush and sit on these Chadbands and 
Uriah Heeps who can allow nothing to 
be good outside their limited vision. 

Mr. Ritchie of Aquarium renown, 
ever on the hunt for sensational items 
with which to draw the public, has turned 
on a serpentine dancer, but this lady 
dances in a den of lions while the lime- 
light is being played on her lithesome and 
lightly clad limbs. Though the lions are 
kept in good order, yet it 1s a gruesome 
sight. It makes one think of the story of 
the old gentleman who followed the young 
lady and the performing lion about. The 
young lady aforesaid used to put her head 
in the lion’s mouth. The old gentleman 
followed her about from town to town 
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and country to country. One night the 
lion closed his mouth too soon and the 
young lady suffered in consequence. 
“ Ah,” said the old gentleman, “I knew 
it would happen some day, and for seven 
years I have watched for it. The time 
and money spent are worth the sight.” I 
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do not mean to infer from this story that 
this is likely to occur at the Aquarium, 
but there is a certain section of the 
public who hanker after the sensational, 
and gloat over an accident, shake their 
heads and say, “I told you so. I knew it 
would happen.” 
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Puzziedem * 


106. Supply a letter in place of each star and produce a verse in the Bible. 
W*at*etet*e*t*y*a*d*i*t*d*e*e*d* d*i*wtt*e¢ y 
*i*h* 


107. A Word Square. 
1. To devastate. 2. A stage-player. 
4. A medicine. 5. Upright, 


108. A Charade. 
My first is dark; 
My second is a preposition; 
My third is a storm; 
My whole is a bird famous for its beautiful song. 


Conundrums. 
109. Which is the longest letter in the alphabet ? 
110. Why are weary people like carriage wheels ? 
111. Of what trade is the sun ? 
112. What is that which has ears but hears not ? 


— 


Five Prizes of Three-Volume Novels, cloth bound, will be awarded to the First 
Five Competitors sending in correct or most correct answers by 20th April. Com- 
petitions should be addressed “April Puzzles,” THe Lupcate ILLUSTRATED 
MaGaAZINE, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Post cards only, please. 


—- mal 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES. 


99- Rolling stones gather no moss. 101. Yellow. 

100. The Editor is very pleased to say that 102. In the dictionary. 
the Puzzledom Competitors for 103. Ask him to lend you a sovereign. 
February number the largest jet 104. Because it stirs up a fire. 
received. 105. A pillow. 


The following are the names and addresses of the five winners in Puzzledom 
in our February Number, to whom the Three-Volume Novels have been sent :— 
P. Dobson, 103, Beeston Hill, Leeds; W. F. Osborne, 48, Queen’s Park Road, 
Brighton; Miss M. Ward, Recorder House, Beverley, Yorks; E. B. White, 
Arlington House, Retford; Miss P. Wilkinson, 17, Myton Gate, Hull. 














